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A PIONEER COLLECTION OF ENGLISH PICTURES. 


CERTAIN French critic begins his review of the British rhe satisfaction with ignorance here implied is thoroughly cha- 
" section of the last great Paris show with this curious racteristic, but, putting that aside, the lines contain a truth 
reflection :—‘*‘ Unhappily for the English, happily for our- as to the position of English Art in the world which often 
selves, British opinion (admiration for our own school of puzzles those who can form a right judgment as to its relative 
\rt) hardly clears the Channel; it comes to a full stop at the excellence The true explanation is probabl y simple 
limits of the various Continental schools. More or less dis- English Art is, above all others, individual. It easy, for 
tinguished at home as they are, the celebrities of our neigh- instance, to get a liking for the Dutch school ; i whole, and 
bours seldom acquire the glory and universal vogue which from that to descend to especial preferen but a liking for 
carry a name to the ends of the earth, and turn a soldier, a one English® painter seldom implies one for another. The 
statesman, or an artist into a sort of grandiose incarnation of critic who has ‘ got’’ Turner, has to begin all over again 
humanity, and make him part of the patrimony of every race.”’ with Constable; and adiniration for Millais does not help one 
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Venetian Courtship. By Henry Woods, A.R.A. Engraved by Carl Dietrich, 


to love Burne Jones. Again, English pictures have always American painting ? He would have had for answer ex- 
been very dear. During the hundred and thirty years which actly what was said beyond the Straits of Dover of our own 
cover our genuine activity in picture-making, our good things school before the Exhibition of 185s, namely, that there was 
have been beyond the reach of foreign purses. To be able none. In 18s the French awoke to the fact that we had at 
neither to buy a work of Art, nor to fit it into one’s accepted least a number of very remarkable painter by 1867 they had 
formule, is quite enough to deprive it of popularity with all forgotten the lesson, and tl how of that year did little to 
but the fairest and most competent judges. refresh it; but in 1878 their indifference disappeared. In 
‘‘Omne ignotum pro magnifico’’ little applies to Art. ome quarters it was succeeded by enthusiasm, and during 
How ready most of us are to deny Art at all in that which the seven years which have elapsed many things have com- 
is unfamiliar! What would have been said to one who bined to prevent a recurrence of the old contempt 
talked but a few years ago of Swedish, or Russian, or len years ayo the English school was represented abroad 
JANUARY, 1886. Aa EMU & 
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| Here, however, Rachel shrinks modestly, while Jacob’s 
ture is much the same as on the Venetian canvas. Dyce’s 


-ywas never fine, but in this instance it is at least inof- 


vhich were good colour 
they had strayed so far fensive. The drawing is very good, better and less academic 
siete ait At the than in the more famous Joash, in which, again, the tints are 
m—it 1 arcely le cold and black. Below the Joash hangs a brilliant bit of 
lish picture but in sunlight by Mr. Hamilton Macallum, whose neighbourhood 
a glimme of the ‘s trving to the older picture. Before quitting this room we 
obta 1. But befor must pause a moment before ‘Venetian Courtship,’ by 
breach this exclu- Mr. Henry Woods. Mr. Schwabe, who was one of Mr. 
n brought together by Woods’ earliest admirers, has four of his pictures, and this 
rt near Henley, will is the best of them all (page 1). The scene is one of the 
, where 2 numerous little quays canal-side camfos—which occur on 
pr 1 to rece it. the smaller canals, and afford convenient spots for repairing 
; h ed and gondolas, etc. The story tells itself. Another Woods is a 
] It cannot picture of th Rialto market, and a third a street-corner with 
St. | Wood fruit stalls and the usual Venetian crowd. These are all dis- 


} 


le tinguished by the fine eye for ‘‘ value,’’ the good colour and 


} the far of the consummate manipulation with which their author cap- 
ce to n it tured his A.R.A.-ship but a few years ago. 
4 , ind The chief picture, perhaps, in the second room is a very 
kK, ton Palace good example of Calderon, known as ‘ Sighing his soul into 
f t in the style his lady’s face.’ A pair of lovers are in a boat together, the 
le of the road. man leaning towards his mistress. The picture is painted 
dd that the col with great solidity; it is well composed, and good in colour. 
iter comfort than is A second work from the same hand finds a place in the room. 
fhis is the ‘Gloire de Dijon,’ which we engrave (page 3) 
t thing we come to The slight emptiness of the conception is to some extent 
‘Minuet’ which was made up for by brilliant colour and breadth of handling. 
Si t It is a Mr. Schwabe has seven Calderons in all, one of them a por 
in col than the trait of himself and Mrs. Schwabe inspecting an addition 
manipulation ; to their gallery. To the same schooi as Mr. Calderon’s work 
Ire pe int girls belongs Mr. G. ID). Leslie’s graceful ‘ By Celia’s Arbour,’ 
a brilliant Calderon, which also hangs in the drawing-room. 
( ky a A writer in the July number of 2/ackwood, a true /audat 
‘Delft,’ or of a femporis acti, laments that we have fallen far below “the cul 
» the n minating period of English Art, the period when the old 
Important,’’ b rooms in Trafalgar Square rejoiced in the presence of Call- 
rst; | t er cott, Coll furner, Etty, Mulready, Maclise, Dyce, Leslie, 
Ik. M. Ward, Webste Poole, Landseer, Watson-Gordon, 
ene John Philip, David Roberts, Creswick, and Stanfield.’’ Now, 
I { WOrk Ol 1! wonder how hk explains the disastrous effect of a good 
\ ( toa modern picture upon the productions of several who appear 
droll list. Many of his heroes have, of course, taken 
their places among the permanencies, but as for others, such 
( gh, as Collins, Maclise, Ward, Creswick, and even Stanfield, 
t t] sent to the Academy every year which 
. ld knock the nature out of their best work. Mr. Schwabe 
a 1 Stanfield, the ‘ Bay of Ischia;’ a first-rate Creswick, 
‘On the Conway,” a fair Collins, a ‘Coast Scene with Figures 
rs n average Maclise, the ‘ Babes in the Wood ;’ but no 
; of tl 1 come scathless from a comparison with 
| of tl nceere and direct studies of nature to be found in 
every modern ¢ ition. Put such a thing, for instance, as 
to above beside the Stanfield; there 


to which would stand the ordeal best, 


to be sought only in the fact that 


more in harmony with the taste of the day. 

I have named, Mr. Schwabe has 
pley Fielding, Turner, W. Muller, 
John Lint Ol these the Muller is the best, but taken 


notion as to what our landscapists 








Retracing our steps to the drawing-room, the large Cal- 
deron is succeeded by a P. F. Poole, which was engraved in 
this journal a good many years ago; the subject is a pair 
of Highland lovers parting on the seashore in the moon- 
light, while a boat waits to transport the man to an emigrant 
ship in the offing. Next come a small but excellent Land- 
seer, ‘ The Poacher;’ an interior by Mr. Thomas Faed, and a 
coast scene by Mr. Hook, painted in 1865. The subject is 
a young woman gathering seaweed, in whic h she is helped 


by a child who can scarcely toddle. Sir Frederick Leighton’s 


‘ Biondina,’ 
well known by 
Mr. 
engraving; Mr. 
Yeames’ ‘ Last 
Bit of Scandal ;’ 
Mr. Val Prin- 
St p’s ‘A bien- 
tot,’ lately 
etched for thi 


Journal; anda 


Cousins’s 


[ 
| 
| 


very pleasant 
lands« ape by 
the late Au- 
guste Bonheur, 
also 
this 
With the ex- 
ception of the 


last 


hang in 


room. 


named all 
these are so 
well known that 
description ( ’ 
here would be PS 

te 
uperfluous. - 
Che fame of M. 
Auguste’ Bon- 
heur has been 
rather oversha- 
that 


ter, but 


dowed_ by 
of his si 
this landscape, 
and another in 


Mr. 


( oll ction, 


sé hwabe’s 
how 
him tohave pos- 

eda faculty 
of arti con- 
cept mofwhich 
fewtracesare to 
be found in her 
Mdlle. 
Bonheur, in- 


dk ed, 


Gloire de Dijon. 


work. 


has seldom produced a real picture. As a realistic, 


or rather naturalistic, painter of animals she no doubt de- 


> that she has won, but h 


serves the succe 


that the time 


it is likely enous 


may come when will be 


her brother's picture 
not less sought after than her own. 
In the dining-room the principal things are 


by Achenbach—the Diisseldorf painter whos 


day has just been celebrated ; th ( from Albert Dire 
life by G. Koller, which we are engraving; Mr. Briton Rivie 
‘Last Spoonful,’ of which we shall speak later on, and Mr. 
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Herbert's large oil study or cartoon for his wall 
‘Moses with the Peers’ 
room at Ws 


bachs are far 


Robing 
Achen 


l ird, but 


lables of the Law’ in thi 


stminster. In colour and impast the two 


indeed below our English stan they 


are well composed, and painted by a hand which at least 


thoroughly knew what it meant todo. This same assurance 


, but Koller is a far better 


is to be found in the Diirer pictur 
Achenbach. His 


ward glow and transparency that we look for in English work, 


colourist than tints have none of the in- 


but they ave tints, and they harmonize one with another. The 
story he tells 
has been told, 


with variations 


with kings. 
Lhe mperot 
Maximilian vi 
ited 


studio while the 


lire r’s 


Se 


painter Wis 


working at 


— -) 
ladder. Wish- 
ingy to point out 

| ome thing to 
| Ma 


Diirer a 


ximilian, 
ked 
one ot h ; wits 


to steady the 


ment. tlhe no- 
cit ul a 

en Ma it 
once did what 
wa wanted 


has left them a hidden treasur f they v ‘ for 
t, a m l1 tale’’ which is t tof action ar 
material aces to be paint il idea of the } | 
to which Duve er belong ire 4 t 1 n tl to hicl 
( t ] tl ( | i e that o 


| | mich i le if 
hit 1 t res] 1 com] modest |] 
{ ( h Nn ] J I i} h of t! 
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exemplified in a time the picture will itself provide the remedy, just as Ter- 

of Seench 1 ‘Peace of Munster,’ or any other famous rendering 

por d. With the f an unpictorial subject, has had to do. And in the matters 

, | know that it would f colour, of manipulative dexterity, of linear harmony and of 

it least in out deep suggestive chiaroscuro, no living painter could beat it. 

called “la ] ( In colour Mr. Pettie’s ‘ Death Warrant’ is a worthy pendant 

1 to as in this modest little canvas. to the ‘Voltaire.’ The animation, the variety, the skill in 

: . the most interesting things are a Horace composition, in the arrangement and painting of accessories 
| Sa n A Bassano,’ a portrait of Mr. S hwabe and in the furnishing of the shadows, which help to give the 
ir. H. T. We R.A., a fair Gallait, and an one picture so rich a significance, are wanting in the other; 

‘ f the Nor in school from the brush of but Mr. Pettie’s tints are Venetian, and in some passages 

Mir. A. Tidemand. In essentials this is strangely like the we find a vigour of modelling and a breadth of brush not 

f nre painters at the beginning of the cen- unworthy of Peter Paul himself. Look, for instance, at the 

tut It ‘tone a Wilkie, but not so transparent, and in florid senator on the left, the old man in brown fur and plush. 

He was painted from the artist’s father, and as a piece of 

to the last room of all, the billiard-room, realistic art he is superb. The senator beyond him, to our 

r own painters are concerned, is the right, is Mr. Briton Riviere, but his beard is the beard of 





id of the House at 


Mr. Davis. The 
‘Mussel -Ga- 
therers’ is one 
of the best 
things Mr. Co- 
lin Hunter has 
done. It was 
painted in 1881. 
Mr. 
‘Nausicaa, 
to be 


Leslie’s 
which is 
shortly repro- 
duced in these 
pages as an 
etching, was at 
the 
some ten years 


Academy 
ago. Thename 
is no more than 
for 


painting pretty 


an excuse 
girls in attrac- 
tive attitudes 
and among 
pleasant — sur- 
roundings. For 
suavity of line 
and for pleas- 
Mr. Leslie’s masterpiece. In the hall 
1 staircase good examples of Mr. F. Goodall (‘ The 
Mr. H. S. Marks (‘ Author 


, and Mr. G. A. Storey (‘ An Irish Cousin ’) have 


Is perhap 
Prayer’), 


ind I might, had space allowed, have done 
presence in the various rooms of excellent 
Ary Scheffer, Carl Haag, B. Vautier, J. E. Hodgson, 
. W. Cooke, Patrick Nasmyth, and D. Wynfield. 
Ww come to the picture which has been etched for 
namely, ‘The Last Spoonful,’ by W. Briton 
scene is an every-day one, and has an 
nt raison a étre, namely, the portrayal of anxiety as it 


animal count 
abit 


nance, 


The little girl has taken 
tne GCoorsten: 


he has from time to time favoured 


around her wit einai . : . 
rwith fragments of it. But experience 


t lye } . 
the rrer \Y ‘ ‘ ‘ 
ng competitors for her favours that a time 
( a l a Pn a YT, . 
every meal when the last spoonful is reached ; 
irt ip ré ly . e 
ppa y aware that the moment is at hand, and 
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Che picture, to a certain extent, repeats tl lea contained 
in another of Mr. Riviere’s works, where a flock of duck 
eagerly pursue one of their number who holds a f in hi 
beak 


ch ] native city. His noble gift is accompanied | 


t ac 

North Ger 
to tl ‘ t 

or or h 
h to 
tw ity years 
tion has of | 
r 


FRANCESCO 


Tes tic power of modern Italy seems to | 
trated itself in Naples. It is as though Phoebus Apollo, 


that ardent lover of the sea-swept town, endowed the inha- 


bitants of his favourite city with a special power of plastic 


expression. Indeed, in all matters pertaining to handicraft, 
the Neapolitans possess an almost fatal facillty, for it often 
tempts them to sacri- 
fice real study to mo- 
mentary effect, and 
notably has this been 
the case of late with 
the Neapolitan sculp- 
tors, who, in their de- 
sire to attain something 
new, in their perfectly 
legitimate aim to eman- 
cipate themselves from 
rivid and fossil tradi- 
tion, have somewhat 
forgotten the exigen- 
cies of their material 
and the limitations im- 
posed upon them by 
the stone. One result 
is a form of sculpture 
that degenerates into 
unpermissible vagaries, 
which treads too clost ly 
in the footsteps of paint- 
ing, and strives to ig- 
nore the barrier that 
separates the faculties. 
The artist who find 
the happy mean be- 
tween spent and rigid 


classicism and modern 


tries] e ; ; 
l Irailsm, 1 wa t 
who most tt repre- 
sents our epoch; and 


this artist modern Na- 
ples has produced in 
Francesco Jerace, whose works we lately had the opportunity 


of admiring in London, and who is, in the best sense of the 


word, a typical modern Italian sculptor, one whose very real 
ability is acknowledged by his countrymen, and who Ins 


though he is, has already made a good name 


1550. 


| 


JERACE, 


} ; 
Calabria 
tena in 1853 
and when 


he 


eh 
im 
1 te 


rom babyl 


suc ceed d 


Academy at Naples, |] 


for 


which 


ived him fr 


he 


ym falling ir 


vi 


iT 


‘ ompt te d. 


Ariadne. Engraved by R. S, Lueders. 
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the ground to do his work, has just traced the word Ger- 
[here is a vigour of action, a virility of thought, a 

arm of composition in this work, executed in a large and 
efficacious style, that makes it from all aspects an honour to 
Portraits are necessarily less interesting to the general 
public than works of imagination,-but it is impossible to sec 
the portrait busts of Signor Jerace without admiring their 
refinement, their careful treatment, their due regard for indi- 
His strongest and best work is perhaps to be found in his 
Of these the two exhibited in London, of which 
we reproduce engravings, are his most noteworthy; indeed, 
the ‘Victa’ « Illustration) is the one that laid the foundation 
of his extra-Italian fame. It is a bust rather over life-size of a 
woman of hervic features and a semi-Oriental type, who looks 
down upon us with the proud disdain of one who, though 
wounded to tl death, will not declare herselt to be vanquished. 
Thu J race repre ent to himself conquered Poland, and 
her the name Nothing more beautiful, more dignified and 
worthy, has come from its creator’s scalpel, not even the bust 
of Ariadne (see Illustration), which runs it close in the favour 
I critic and Art students. Modelled with breadth and 
power, it yet neve! tor OT moment sacrifices to strength the 
eductive graces of femininity. We can trace the influence 
of Michael Angelo here, but we also recognise the harmo- 
y of the M Venus. We have before us a woman 

the full flower of womanhood, no half-developed maiden ; 
fault, it is that the forms are so maturely 
ripe that they just skirt the voluptuous. Thus under the 
proud chin there are full lines that speak of maturity, and 
Very fine is the mouth, with its 
slightly projecting lips and their expression of haughty con- 
tempt. By a happy device that just escapes trickiness, the 
marble broken off abruptly immediately below the arm- 
pits, and its edges are purposely left sufficiently jagged to 
device, a conventional mode of not 
finishing off the marble, also gives an additional strength 
tatue, and helps further to em- 


phasise its haughtir of sorrow, which despises all con- 


f hness. Full of ineffable sweetness, 
uche with rich sorb; ca, are the mellow curves of 


neck and shoulders, modelled with a rare combination of 
leur. he head is slightly turned 

ve which it gazes out proudly 

( from beneath its bent brows. This atti- 

richer curves and lines than the 
availed himself to the full of 
from every point of view, the ‘ Victa’ 
impressive, and is harmonious in outline 
race done nought else but model 


petent Dust, the world would do well to greet him as a 


lly beautiful, and evidently in- 
f and the character of ‘ Victa,’ is th 
work, a head of Ariadne. Here, too, we 
expre n, that is to say, a modern work of 

ever sought to depict repose in their 

even that most bereaved among women, 

t her marble form only a face of serene 

I iS 1 erenity, no resignation in Jerace’s 
Her hows u the full sadness of de spalr, 


cK home and overwhelmed her being 
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in endless sorrow. We feel that we have before us a womar himself. Among these efforts the best are ‘ Cupid conquered 
suffering from the crucl blow of a first disillusion, than which and clipt’ and the * Guappetiello,’ that untranslateal a 


there are few bitterer pains in life. Here, too, the forms ar politan name for a boaster, for one who talks | who wiv 


of large and heroic cast; here, toa, for some tastes they himself airs of great courage, and who 1 t | t | 
might be pronounced too full and majestic, for Ariadne when and a coward. Guappo is the name of the full-grown spec 
abandoned by Theseus was but a girl, and this is a woman. men of this class, Gu ippetiello his juvenile imitator Je race’ 


But, on the whole, this is no fault in a time and country ‘Guappetiello’ is a life-sized Neapolitat treet-boy, whi 
where sculpture is inclined rather towards the small, petty, cigar stump in mouth, thumbs thrust in the armly of hi 
and pretty. While in the ‘ Victa’ the whole attitude help waistcoat, struts forth with defiant impertinence to « 
towards the revealing its purpose and character, in the the world. 

‘ Ariadne’ the expression is concentrated upon the face, and ‘Cupid conquered and clipt’” is the 1 
very properly — so, ulptor’s | 


ince pride may be 


read in attitude, but f * oe 
rrow is predomi- thes . 
nant in the visage di 
Phe half-ope ned lip ; +} , 
the cheeks slightly , P 
worn hollow’ with | , 
tears, the eyes gaz- t | 
ing out with rigid ( 
look into nothingne ~ 
—eves that see ‘ 
naught, on whose , 
retina no outward i , 
sccm is pi tured— ul ' ‘ ' 
all speak with mas- 
terly power of the li ' 
His wings, too, | 


wrench made in this 
heart by ‘Theseus’s 
desertion. 

Jerace has made 
several ideal busts 
besides the two above 


named, but these 


alone attain heroic | 
proportions and are he ert 


inspired by © large 





ideas. Among the 
others ‘ Santa,’ a ter- 

ra-cotta head, di I 
serves special men- 

tion. It is a study ‘ 

taken from an Italian 

peasant girl, and 

pleases us by its ! 
natural charm and 

elegance, it simpli- 

city and uncultured 

beauty. It shows, 
too, how ably Jerace can seize and reproduce the popular the one yvreat endeavour to den t t t | 


type. The same applies to his busts ‘ Mariella’ and ‘ Sasa of pure line may be « pled w ‘ nee ¢ 


Mio.’ In his statuette of ‘ Marion,’ an undraped figure, he m. Our readers can judge for tl ! 
hardly succeeds in rendering the conception of the poet, and trat how far they think he ha 
the work may be rather looked upon cademic If asked to define + w jera \ ‘ 
than as one of his triumph In * Ime howeve he 1 say that he « ! ‘ I 
tatuette » marble, the rtist, In present us with a lac me 1 that v le | t | ! 
of the citizen cla prove that he also iD ehends tl enced | i he | ( ‘ ! 
features of other ¢ is Of human life ed its | 

ly ‘ } I I IMMLI 
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SUGGESTIONS IN DECORATIVE DESIGN FROM THE WORKS OF 
GREAT PAINTERS. 


ries, at home and abroad, have been 


ntly studied and illustrated, and 


isures of decorative de n, as 
bodied in exi tiny examples, liberally 
f th tudent in almost every 


possible manner, the equally valuable 
f Art en- 


hrined in the works of the great painters 


ms in this branch 








il] this neglect manifest in the accessories of 
of the painters of the Renaissance. The drawings 
of turists of earlier times have received the minutest 
} n even more clo ely tudied for the 
of \rt than for the major Art of 
Archivologists, antiquaries, and 
d abundantly from this 
| thence largely sup- 
° { I I ¢ on ¢ st ng 
1 Me val periods, 
1 ma 1 objects had 
been for thes 
( ( aoe 
! ( } ) 
ree 


was in their own hands, and indeed not unfrequently scientists 
of no mean skill. Compelled, too, by the exigencies of the 
times to work for patrons who demanded many things of 
them, from statecraft and diplomacy to the direction of state 
ceremonies and the arrangement of pageantry. Nor were they 
unfitted for these versatile and ubiquitous duties. Brought up 
to the craft of the blacksmith, the goldsmith, the embroiderer, 
the weaver, or other industrial Art, the painter developed 
himself from these, and the biographies of our great artists 
show how many names known only to popular fame from their 
works in painting, began their career as craftsmen in what 
are now considered the humbler Arts. Even when this was 
not so, they were so intimately associated with their fellow 
Art workers by their associated service in the greater courts, 
such as thoseof Urbino, Ferrara, or of the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy in Brabant, or by associated intercourse in the guilds 
of the larger cities and towns, that the painters and other 
artists of the Renaissance became encyclopedical in all matters 
of design. Hence the accessories found in the pictures of 
the great masters of the time have an Art value quite as 
real as though the objects represented had a material exist- 
ence 


That some of these accessory designs are literal repre- 


J 


f then-existing objects is no doubt a certainty, 
but it is equally certain that many are purely matters of 
inventive design created by the painter for the purpose of his 
picture, and never intended to fulfil any other purpose. In 
e, untrammelled by technical diffi ulties of execution, the 

he artist revels in perfect freedom ; yet, so great was 
the painter's knowledge of the handicraft needed for the repro- 
m of the design into actual material, that rarely is an 
presented, and so carefully is the constructive 

forth, that plans and working drawings could 


] { 
ta rom 


uch designs by any one skilled in the 


hyy Doel eal . . 

irements of the particular trade which would 
ite the object represented. 

‘he decoration of many an interior affords a quaintness 
Ll newne vet 


unwrought, or records a past now other- 
Embroidered garments and woven hangings teem 
of playful inventiveness that they are a 


to the designer for fabrics and wall hangings. 


and costly, is illustrated with force 
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Gold. 


smith’s work and the jeweller's craft are set forth in lavish 


or elegance, as the motive of the picture demands. 


luxury. Tall hanaps and small spoons, brooches, necklets, 
and the thousand and one devices for such personal adorn- 
ment, bedeck the pictures of the time, and all of them 
of truly artistic character. Nor are the works in baser 


metals neglected: brass lamps and chandeliers are depicted 


in great variety; basins and ewers of latten and pewter, 


wherein the quality of mind outvalues the quality of metal ; 
and there is hardly an object of daily life that has not re- 
ceived at the hands of the painter the impress of his inventive 
genius. 

It is into the wide area thus indicated that these articles 
will seek to penetrate. The most embarrassing feature is the 
difficulty of 


where to begin. Na- 


knowing 


turally something which 
pertains to our own land 
and our own home life 
attracts us first, and 
this, combined with that 
feeling of gratitude 
every student of the Arts 
of design as practised 
in England must feel 
for his work, leads us 
in the first place to that 
of Hans Holbein. To 
him, indeed, the Art 
Renaissance in Eng- 
land—especially in the 
minor Arts—is mainly 
due, for there is hardly 
one his versatile genius 
left unguided, and no 
man, before him or 
since, so impressed his 
own individuality on the 
Artwork of this country. 
We turn then firstly to 
Hans Holbein, but by 
the irony of fate we are 
forced to seek our first 
Illustration from what is 
rather a culled posy of 
Holbein’s designs than 
from his own painting. 

It is a very beautiful 
posy, however, and its 
richness is entirely due to Holbein’s culture, though another 
hand gathered it. It is to be found in the Queen's Audience 
Chamber at Hampton Court Palace. rhe title of the picture 
is ‘Henry VIII. and his Family’ (No. 340). The king, 
gorgeously arrayed, is seated in the centre under a cloth of 
Katherine Parr and Princess Elizabeth are 
on the king’s left; 


estate; Queen 
whilst on his right are Prince Edward 
and the Princess Mary. The only important bearing these 
figures have on our present subject is to prove that the pic- 
ture 1s not a contemporary one, that is, one not painted 


Henry VIII. or of Holbein, 


been frequently ascribed to this painter. 


either during the lifetime of 
although it has 
represented as being about nine 


Prince Edward is here 


years old, which would give the date of the painting about 


1856. 





froma Picture at Hampton Court. 
Engraved by 


1547, that is, four years after Holbein’s death. Probably 
it was painted after the death of the king, which occurred in 


that year. Again, the two Princesses are represented as 


being young women of about the same ave, whereas the 


Princess Mary would be thirty-one and the Princes 
twenty-four years old at the probable date of the picture 
It is therefore one of those compiled fami 
delighted to command, and illustrates the 
beset the court painters of those day ind which have before 
been alluded to. When, however, we com: 
accessori Ss, we find the picture one of the vreatest interest, 
and everywhere we find indications of the genius of Holbein. 
The gallery in which the royal family are supposed to be as- 


a Sumptuous one, opening out into a pl usaunce 


sembled is 


From floor 
to ceili the wall i 
red by an 


rately carved « 


clabo 
k wain- 


framed in. lary 


tifully compo ed, and 
the framework which 
irrounds them is sim 
ply ornamented by a 
in the rails 
their junec- 
tions being marked by 
a plain turned be the 
everity of th imple 
framing adding vreatly 


to the effect of the rich 


ornament it rrounds ; 
| and the whole of the 
woodwork 1 parsely 
heightened by wilding 
on the emphatt por- 
tion of tl car 
Theceil trabeated 
the bean be | 
ported by lone ¢ 
lum t! lowe ft 
» ol eacn | 
f I 1 | ‘ 
. } , ] | 
llans Holbein. Guellim Strettes. tion of the flute. ¥ 
a the main shaft has a 
particularly elegant reticulation of pure! Italia cl t 
spread over it. These columi are whit theu eral 


tonality, all the relieved ornaments bi 


beams of the ceiling its surface is divided into square lacu- 


naria by oak ribs, having a simple gilt boss at their inter- 
section, and the flat of the panel ornamented by the red and 
white Tudor rose in high relief on a pale blue grout d The 


pavement i marble, having large circles of black 


marble inlaid upon it, enclosing a diamond of red The effect 
exceedingly rich, quiet withal, and yet lightsome, and 
offers a very unusual, yet parti ilarly ce ful, scheme of 
colour, enhanced, no doubt, by the bea ful ree nad | 
cloth of estate which forms the ba it under which tl 
king 1 eated. 
D 
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united—a fond but vain wish of his never realised; and the 
subtle wisdom which avoided giving seniority or priority to 
the rival princesses was quite in accordance with the pictorial 
diplomacy of his time. 

To the student of the history of design it is a remarkably 
interesting picture, and weil worthy of careful study and re- 
search, both from an artistic and an historical point of view. 

There is another relic of the great master here at Hampton 
Court, that is, the portraits of ‘Henry VIII. and Jane Sey- 
mour; Henry VII. and Elizabeth Woodville’ (No. 601, King’s 
Gallery); but unfortunately this also is preserved to us by 
another painter’s hands, and almost all that we now know of 
Holbein’s famous fresco which once adorned Whitehall, is to 
be learned from this copy in oils by Renée van Leemput. That 
it is a faithful copy we may feel sure, for Charles II., with a 
prudence and a foresight he did not always exercise in other 
things, commanded the copy ‘‘ pour en estendre la posterité 
s’il faut ainsi dire, et n’abandonner pas une si belle chose a la 
fortune des temps.’’ This was in 1667, and thirty years after- 
wards the fresco was destroyed by the fire which consumed so 
many other precious things, and most probably much other 
decorative painting of Holbein’s. It was a large and monu- 
mental work, grandly treated, divided into two equal portions 
by what in Van Leemput’s copy appears to be an altar 
charged with a long Latin inscription, but which in Holbein’s 
fresco was represented by a window or a door, as in some 
existing contemporary copies of a portion of the composition 
the space thus treated is masked by a curtain. The figures 
are really grandiose, especially that of Henry VII., which 
seems to have been partly painted from Torregiano’s bust; 
but it is rather the architectonic treatment of the background 
than the figure portion of the subject which calls for notice 
at present, and this is full of beauty. It was evidently a 
portion of the composition Holbein delighted in, as is shown 
by the fact that in the existing cartoon for a portion of this 
fresco (in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire) the archi- 
tectural details are much more carefully drawn than are the 
figures. One of the wings of the composition is represented 
in ourcut. It is a gorgeous grouping of coloured marbles 
and fine carving, gilding, and colour—in fact, all the resources 


of the decorator’s Art. The principal frieze has its back- 


round solidly gilt, the ornament being drawn upon it in 
a rich brown colour; the mouldings of the entablature and 
the carved consoles which jut out from it are of grey 
marble; the capitals of the pilasters are considerably elon- 
gated (a method frequently adopted by Holbein) and pre- 
nt other individualisms worth notice, such as the introduc- 

n of plaques of marble in their upper portions between the 
which replace the caliculi of more orthodox and less 

ve designers. Another feature, almost constant in 
n’s work, is the connection of the capitals by the pro- 

n of their astragals; these forming a sort of sub- 
which is richly carved and painted, its groundwork 

h deep red, from which the ornament is relieved 
centre cartouche being filled by a plaque of 
As for the pilasters themselves, they are panelled 
nd repeat the scheme of the frieze, the ornament, 


thoroughly Raffaellesque character, being painted 

r the red tone of the sub-frieze is repeated in 
port the impost and archivolt of the niche. 

' of colour and form is thus empha- 
Composition is a remarkable illustration of the 


pon coromauc Gecoration in the early part of the six- 
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teenth century, combining all the intensity of medieval colour- 
ing with the grace of form and delicacy of detail due to that 
renaissance of Art Holbein was so instrumental in introducing 
into this his adopted country. 

In both these Illustrations, taken from Holbein’s work, it 
will be readily seen how much the decorative painter was in 


and this is especially 


advance of the structural architect, I 


recognisable if we compare this latter design, painted in 1537, 


ten years before the death of Henry VIII., with any known 


architecture of that date in England, saving only that sole 
representation of Holbein’s skill as an architect which yet 


Indeed, it 


remains to us, the beautiful porchway at Wilton. 


1 


was not till at least a century later that the architect received 


that baptism of the Renaissance the painter here prefigured, 

and we can well understand why Charles II. so much admired 
Apart from the regal and family interest the figures would 

have to him, the accessories of the picture accorded with the 

then decorative mode, and the architecture of that time was 

just then aspiring to the point 

Holbein had re 


‘ars be tore. 


1 


iched a hundred 
nd thirty y 

The painter will generally be 
found in advance of the archi- 
ect; he speaks more readily the 
colloquial language of 
whilst the architect waits until - 
in be grammatical] 


Nor is this to be won- 


his speech ¢ 

accepted. 

dered at; mixing more intimate] 

with the court circles (wherein a 
+h, > 


the time of the Renaissance the 


thoucht 


chief leaders « 
were to be found), the painter 
was much more under the influ- 
ence of current ideas than was 
the architect, and in the purs 

of these he 


the thraldom his very office at 


found a relief from 


court forced upon him. 
Engaged principally on reli- 
gious pictures or on portraiture, 


the court painter’s fancy was 
curbed and confined by theolo- 
gical or diplomatic bonds ; for at 
such times when free thought was 
beginning to trouble the Church, the Church drew the rein 
somewhat tighter, and many a painter suffered imprisonment 
and other grievous trouble if he ventured to depart from icono- 
graphic orthodoxy by inventing a new arrangement for himself, 
and Queen Elizabeth, who would allow no shadow to cloud 
the majesty of her visage, was but the type of many another 
ruler, Thus entrammelled by Church and State, the artist 
sought by the richness of his detail and the novelty of his ac- 
cessories to impress his individuality on the work, and it is to 
this cause that we have so many precious elements of design 
handed downtous. Out of this bondage came that dreamlike, 
glorious architecture which fills the backgrounds of so many 
seed-pods of architectural de- 


sign, suggesting new combinations still structurally untricd, 


perfunctory pictures, valuable 


and yet not unfrequently, as before said, actually prefigurit 
combinations and changes of style ultimately realised. 
| 


Our next Illustration, on this page, is from a charming littl 


weg Files 


Dicw ET MO! 





‘rom @ Picture at Hampton Court. 
Engraved by F. D. Cooper. 





picture painted by Lucas de Heere, also in the Hampton Court 
Gallery (King’s Gallery, No. 635), entitled ‘ Allegorical Picture 
of Queen Elizabeth,’ in which the virgin queen issues from het 
ind Cupid, who all 

and beauty. We 


palace to greet Minerva, Juno, Venus, 
are wonderstruck at her wisdom, power, 
have ceased, in these days, to wonder at these attributes, but 
we can yet revel in the charming surroundings in which Lucas 


} 


de Heere en-niched her. Lucas de Heere was well titted for 


the task his royal mistress assigned him. Born to a father 
who was eminent as an architect and a sculptor, by a mother 
celebrated miniaturist of her day, he was, 


and the 


original one, well worth the noting—bears some 


who was the most 
nascitur non fit, a poet and a painter; frame—an 
laudatory 
verses of his anent the subject of his brush. But the spe- 


cial relationship of the picture to our subject is the glimpse 


of the beautiful interior we get through the wide archway 
under which the Queen is passing. It is a delightsome har- 
mony of blue and green. The walls are hung with tapestry 
. a verdure—and there is a double 
frieze above it, which offers a 
very good suggestion for such 


decorative treatment where a 


single one would be found too 
crushing. Ihe lower one is 
painted in low ton whilst the 


upper one is evidently of mo 
delled plaster-work containing the 
royal arms, with angelic sup 
porters ; the motto, ‘* Dieu et mon 
Droit,”’ 


to it. The ceiling is 


forming a double bordet 


imply treated 
with oaken = ribs” rectangularly 
arranged, having the Tudor ro 

at their er ines, and beneath 
blue, 


it is a fine baldequin of 


beautifully embroidered in vold. 
All the elements of the design 
are exceedingly simple, there is 
no redundancy of ornamenta- 


tion, no frittering away of the 
main surfaces, but the sober to- 
nality and the simple composi- 
tion are admirable, and especially 
Lucas de Heere. y 
aays, 


worthy of study in these 
when the general tendency is to 
break everything into as many little bits as possible, and 
tint each portion with a differing tone. The date of the 
work is 1569. 

Our headpiece is from one of the lower borders of the fine 
tapestries designed by Bernard van Orley at Hampton Court. 
‘* Fidelitas et Alacritas ’’ the designer has there taken for his 

ubjects, and no fitter could be found to initiate this series. 
Of these tapestries, and the able artist who designed them, 


we shall have to speak 
reader that all our present subjects are exclusively taken from 


again, and should it appear to the 


‘ 


can assure him that this is not without 


Hampton Court, we 
design, that much-neglected gallery being worthy of much 
more attention than it receives. Our future excursions will 

id us into other fields, but it has been thought fitting to 
ly accorded to all who 


dicate how much of interest is so ea 


G. T. ROBINSON, 
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‘WINTER. 


iia ticularly. It was only a beginning, but the curious wave of 
f the ‘nelecanee and vulgarization was to advance and culminate, 
ster until all dowdiness—nothing but this expressive word from 


feminine vocabulary will serve the purpose—was brought 


Yet to its hopeless perfection about the forties of our century. 
ine to Mrs. Wheatley’s hat offends in almost every possible way, 
erved but principally by its ribbons. One of Mr. Ruskin’s in- 

ruption imitable minor passages has a comparison of a ribbon to 
look a wweed—the one meaningless and formless, the other 


vital and significant. 
And perhaps vile ribbon 
was never sO aggressive 
as here in the hat of 
Wheatley’s beautiful 
‘Winter.’ In size it is 
disproportionate to the 
human face; in arrange- 
ment it is altogether with- 
out intention. Neverthe- 
less, the great shape of 
wire and muslin, the soft- 
ening, sheltering shower 
of curls and lace, flatter 
and foster the beauty of 
a charming face as a 
purer style of head-dress 
would fail to do. It took 
some time for the be- 
witching tresses to dege- 
nerate into the hanging 
ringlets, parted down the 
middle, with which Eng- 
lishwomen disfigured 
themselves in after times. 

Wheatley’s Seasons 
vere so much in the 
taste of a time which 
loved easy allegory that 
we find Bartolozzi  en- 
vraving no less than six 
series of the kind. There 
were Seasons by Cipriani 
and Seasons by Angelica 


Kauffman, and Seasons 


'y Morland, and Seasons 
. B. Lodve. by Westall, and Seasons 
by Filippo Laura. Some 

are almost equally dava/ in idea, 

his hand and mind a distinction which 


might not show in the work of a lesser 


v\ 1 quaint little designs of figures repre- 
cries of his time have recently been 


by a sen of Canon Lodge, 


ALICE MEYNELL. 








UNTRAVELLED FRANCE. 


wo thousands of Englishmen annually play at follow 


the leader in Switzerland, Italy, and Germany, a vast 
tract of country lie 


to our shores. English tourists who have followed the main 


lines of railway to Marseilles, Basle, or Strasbourg, frequently 


peak of having seen France; but in describing the country 
as a land of featureless plains, with dreary lines of poplars 


for vegetation, they define the limits of their knowledge. 








They show that the wooded and luxuriant beauty of the cen- 


tral provinces is unknown to them, that they have no id 


of their craggy hills and gloriou s, to say nothing of a 


wealth of mediaval architecture in churches, abbeys, castle 

and fortifications of towns, which is absolutely unrivalled. 
So few of our countrymen turn towards Indre, Creuze, Corréze, 
Dordogne, Lot, Cantal, Lozére, Aveyron, or Tarn, that (ex- 
cept at Limoges or Périgueux), the advent of an Englishman 
is remembered as an event, and I never saw one English 
person, or had occasion to speak one English word, during 


nine weeks spent in these districts. The story of what a 
writer did himself must always be a little egotistical and 
‘Untravelled France,’’ this 


tiresome, yet, in writing about 


eems to be the simplest way of trying to be useful to any one 
whom I may induce to follow in my footsteps, and I will hope 
that the little woodcuts, from sketches taken upon the spot, may 
in some measure supply the deficiencies of my descriptions. 

On the 4th of May, 188s, one of the few radiant days of a 
Illustration No. 1), in the 


comfortable little Hotel de Baeuf, looking upon its courtyard full 


wet month, I found myself at Vierzon 
of trees and flowers. A very lovely quiet little place is Vierzon. 
It is said to be a manufacturing town, but the manufactories 
are covered to their roofs with wistaria, which was in full bloom 
when I was there, while the little river Cher rushed quite clear 
through its bridge, and between its islets ablaze with lilacs 
and Judas-trees. There is only one church, which is singular 


in so large a place—two towns, Vierzon Ville and Vierzon 


Vill ive 


but it stands well on the edge of the hill, with a long 
staircase l 


Like all the ecclesiastical build- 
Evalité, Fra- 


leading up to it. 
ings in this part of France, it bears ‘‘ Liberté, 


1886. 


; unexplored and untravelled much nearer 


containing a 


” 


ternité,’’ in large letters upon its aged front. The interior 


ending in a very low apse, and side aisk 


Behind the church a 


has a lofty nave 
divided by low intersecting arches. 


Illustration No. 2) 


of the demolished castle. 


quaint gateway leads towards the mound 


railway journey brings us to Issoudun, the 


A very short 
xellodunum, where the buildings of the town stand 


little hill. The Hotel de 


a capital luncheon. On one side of the 


Gaulish U 
well grouped upon a France i 


cood, and supplies 


wide market-place rises a fine old gate, now used as a 
prison. You pass through this to the Hétel de Ville, where 
the porter’s wife will admit you to an old-fashioned garden 


of clipped yews and terraces, containing the Tour Blanche, the 


lofty keep of the castle, which was successfully besiev: d, in 


} 


1195, for Richard Cawur de Lion. The ground floor, of the time 


of Philip Augustus, possesses a number of inscriptions left 


by prisoners. Dating from a century later, the first floor has 


a beautiful vaulted ceiling, and retains its chimney and it 


well in the corner. Hence a staircase winds to the battl 


ments, from which there is a wide view over the town and it 


perfectly flat surroundings. Exploring the neighbourhood 


from thence, the most attractive spot within reach seemed to 


be ‘‘ the old hospice.’’ There I found a lovely subject for a 
painting in the clear river, in which the brown buildings of 
the hospice and its Gothic bridge were retlected, in the 


masses of alders and quince-trees dipping into the stream in 


their first bright green, in the foaming splash of a little mill, 


and the 


nT ' 
ATA" aT)S 


1 


till shallows in the foreground, into which soldiet 


were 


their horses, leaving long ripplets of silver behind them. 
In a swirlof rain 
and wind, which 
was tearing the 
branches from the 
trees in the squares 
and walks, and co- 
vering the ground 
with snowy acacia 
blossoms, the same 
evening brought 
meto ChAteauroux, 
a pretty town upon 


the Indre. Its two 


large churches, S. 
André and Notre- 
Dame, are both 


close 


modern, but 


to the latter are the 





remains of the old 

Chateau Raoul : 

which has _ be- ae 

queathed its nan 

to the place , COoNn- No. 2 Gat f Vier 

taining the préfec- 

ture and public office Near a wooden bridve also is the 
pretty disused Gothi chapel of S. Mar from a 


statue of Gener il Bertrand, who vy i 
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Argenton is little known to Englishmen, but all French 
tourists stop there, for what Frenchman has not read George 


if 


Sand, and thus become familiar with Gargilesse, one of the 


most picturesque villages in the district, which the historian, 
M. Raynal, describes with reason as “le Highland du Berry ”’ ? 
Most charming was the drive on an early May morning—first 
by green pastures, amid which the Creuse flows through a 
rocky bed fringed with golden broom; then by deep lanes 


g 
overhung by walnuts in their young red foliage, and poplars 
in their brightest green; by young vines just making their 
first appearance amid the red sorrel which always seems to 
overrun the vineyards in this part of France ; by slopes bright 
with broom, breaking into brown rocks near the river; then 
close to the rushing stream, broken into white eddies by the 
poplar stems. All the little incidents of the wayside, too, 
were a succession of pictures—a man in a blouse and a 
woman in a bright blue apron, both in sabots, carrying large 
baskets of eggs to market; carts driven by old women in 
white mob-caps and blue gowns ; a woman nursing her baby 
whilst tending her goats, who are nibbling the dwarf wild 
pear-trees; a nun driving her abbess in a donkey cart; a 
party of labourers in blouses, with their dinners slung to the 
pickaxes upon their shoulders, singing as they walk. 

After a long ascent we look down upon an amphitheatre of 
grey cliffs sloping abruptly to the Creuse, but we are now so 
high up that we see far beyond them into the delicate pink 
and blue distances of the far uplands, amid which the forti- 
fied church tower of S. Marcel is conspicuous. In the depth 
a little cascade foams white through the gloom. A little 
Switzerland, as George Sand says, reveals itself in the heart 
of a country which has hitherto given no sign of mountain 
beauty. On the near promontory the village and church 
of Le Pin nestle amongst their fruit-trees, and look at the 
similar village and church of Saumon, separated from them 
by a huge chasm, through which the river flows into the shad 
of the black cliffs. 

Passing through Le Pin, we enter upon a rocky terrace over- 
looking the gorge in which George Sand used to bathe, and 
where four ladies—a mother, her daughter, and two nieces— 
were drowned in 1883, whilst bathing from the farm close by. 


They had been warned, but could see no danger in the clear 








bed, and were sucked into a whirlpool 

W bears a little obelisk to their memory. 

and, in an upland hollow, surrounded 

Ny Aills, we find Gargilesse (Illustration No. 7). A 
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second amphitheatre of hills rises behind the first, so that 


the valley is sheltered on all sides, but a number of stream 


bursting from the rocks keep up an eternal freshness. A 
nest of houses is grouped in and around the mass of rocks 
with which the ruins of the castle are intermingled, and 


which themselves enfold a most beautiful Romanesque church 


Illustration No. 8). The greater part of the village, through 


which a tiny brook tumbles noisily, is built below the 
castle along the edge of the ravine, and this is so steep 
that from the upper road we look down the chimneys of 
the houses below. The old cruciform church has a dome 


under its central tower, very narrow side aisles, and three 
apses. In the central apse of the shadowy interior fifteenth- 
century frescoes represent the Redeemer in glory, with two 
Beneath is 


adoring angels and the Madonna. a crypt with 


three chapels, and, at the head of the steps leading to this, 


a beautiful statue upon an altar-tomb represents a knight 
with a sword by his side and a leopard at his feet. Its 


inscription narrates that it commemorates William de Nolac, 
who died in the year of the Lord 1266, upon the Sunday after 
the of All 


Saints ; but not very 


festival 


long ago this statue 


was honoured as 
that of a saint, and 


its features bear the 


marks of the files 
used to s¢ rape oft 
the stone which bar- 


ren women found it 


exceedingly effica- 


cious to drink in a 
Of 


late vears, however, 


class of water. 


owing to the exer- 




















: = i | 
tions of the curé, fe at 
. . A S's ee: 
the figure has only f t 
been known under +4 >. 1-8 
} To ; = “ b - 
the commonplace —~ 44 
designation ot £ sa 


‘*Ventrepreneur de — 


batiment.’’ No. 6.—S. Marcel. 
Close under the 
east end of the church lies the modern chateau, built like 


an abbey in the last century. The ancient gateway, flanked 


still serves as its approach, and its walls 
“Nul 


¢trangement 


by two towers, 


descend abruptly to the torrent. chateau,’’ says 


George Sand, ‘‘n’a une situation plus mys- 


térieuse et romantique. Un seul grand arbre ombrage la 


petite place du bourg, qui, d’un cété, domine le précipice, 


et d’un énorme bloc isolé, 


de l’autre, se pare naturellement 


d’une forme et d’une couleur excellentes. 


Arbre, place, 


ravin, herse, église, chateau et rocher, tout cela se tient et 


forme, au centre du bourg, un tableau charmant et singuliet 
qui ne ressemble qu’a lui-méme.”’ 
Many of 


fifteenth century, 


the houses in the village are of the fourteenth or 


and have walls four feet thick and windows 


with deep embrasure one house e pec lly is a cood Spt - 


Every on 
hl, 


ot the Renai nce. 
France > however mi eravie 


village, 
the hovel 


cimen a in the 
indeed in all this part of 


monsieur or madame. 


they live in, i Every one is a pro- 
prietor, though a very small one. They can all talk of my 
house, my garden, #zy vineyard. The different families live 


| 


so near each other, 


so entirely re- ¢ 


and 


moved from every 
one else, that they 
see each otherat all 
hours of the 
and the 
are brought up to- 
a flock 


Every 


day > 


children 


gether like 
of pigeons. 
Sunday in summet 
the whole popula- 
takes the 

like 


plunges, 


tion to 


river ducks, 
swims, 
and teaches its chil- 
dren to throw them- 
selves into the deep 


water from the top 





of the rocks, or 
to fish with their 
hands under the 
great stones of the river. Afterwards a joyous partition 
is made of the fish which has been caught, and they 
home to enjoy all but the best, which are sold at Argenton, 


when there are no strangers in the village In the evening 
they dance on the castle hill in the urrée, which, though 
long and monotonous, is full of character. 

Life is very cheap at Gargilesse. When a house is fo 
sale, which is not very often, a very tolerable residence and 
a plot of ground in this lovely situation may be bought f 


about £25. Half of one of the double whitewashed cottage 


in the very centre of the village life, with a steep roof, and 
stone steps leading to its door, was that where George Sand 
lived, loved, and wrote. The landlady of the little inn re 
members all about her, and was the Madame Rosalie of th 


‘* Promenades autour d’un Village 

I drove on for a few miles beyond Gargil 
ing the carriage round to meet me at the Pont des Piles, I turne: 
down the muddy lane which leads to ChAteaudun 
No. ()). 


me till the castle appeared upon it 


—T,| 
midst of 


he Ih 


‘* Defence d’entrer sous aucun pretexte de visite: 


her vw its, directed 


A girl, spinning in the 


ht. But there was no 


admittance 


ces ruines ;"’ however, they are just as well seen outside the 


cates, and the view of the brown tower and ivy-huny wall, 


with the road winding through rocks and broom into th 





A . ri —CGar f 


and the wooded hills enfolding the valley. leave 


red. George Sand tells how the 
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10 
at Gargil ‘t the castle in her time, w th its vast 
th its double portcullis, its 
. ‘ ‘ts huge chimney, its formidable keep, 
} ‘ turf feet high, ove rlooking one of the 
: n Fr ts dark dungeons, the broken 
ince 1 or-house with its sculptured 
f ull for £100 
I ‘ ‘ that i of the ( ‘ vh ni Oo 
| ' toll G Sand h was the scene of such 
| i \ h pe ch ¢ te efiect f light 
d I ¢ } d tumbh wat ind wher 
ful butt to be f 1. But the way back 
ft mill of Gar by the 1 rive ind the rock 
( | ( I La Gra Roche and Le Roc de Cerisier 
‘ t four hours to accomplish 1 to reach the 
Pont | we be tempted to follow the main 
1 f met a woodcutt vho pointed out a 
pathlet to the left, vhich seemed to » just in the 
f d n, but did lead thr ha 1 carpeted with 
i | 1 bl ls tothe bridge. Here I found th 
‘ i lad htful drive through the forest, whet 
t brown tints of last ye ferns contrasted with the bright 
1 of the young oaks, brought me t Evuzon, and even- 








to ordinary travel- 
lers there will be 
a greater charm 
in the carpet of 
thyme and saxi- 
frage which co- 
vers the slopes. 
Grander too than 
iny view from 


ally 


from the 


tower at the end 
of the promontory, 
which projects 
over the very ¢ dge 
of the last ang 
pret ipice, below 


which the roaring 





Sedelle unites its 


waters with the 


No. 9.—Chateaudun. 


Creuse. Some of 


the other towers also stand grandly along the edge of the 
savage rocks, which seem to rise to meet them in fantastic 
natural pinnacles. 

It was impossible to make a coloured drawing. The sudden 


swirls of rain—‘ petites inondées,’’ as my driver aptly called 


them—constantly obliged me to fly for refuge to the still 
covered tower, where | had plenty of time to admire the walls 
and a half thick. 


embrasure for throwing down lead upon assailants, whence 


two yards A broken stair led to an outer 


the view was perfectly sublime. Usually the tower serves 


heepfold for the goats of the old woman in white 


cap and blue cloak, who rents the ruins as a farm, and sits 


everlastingly at the entrance to demand a fee of fifty centimes 
from all visitors. George Sand describes just such an old 
lan in tl 


neighbourhood, whose son, who respected and 
loved her, having made a fortune, persuaded her to come and 
with him in the town; but she soon died there of exmuz. 


On the highest part of the hill is the interesting simple 





No. 10.—Le Croizant. 


! le Croizant. The low heavy pillars of its choit 
There is a font of admirable design, and 


pews hke those of an old unrestored village 


Arcenton 
of 


by a rather shorter way, passing 
l’rune-au-Pot, where Henri IV. was 


ion was one of ten leagues: it 


AvuGustTus J. C. HARE. 
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ITTLE indeed of Art in the average 
English home is there—remember- 
ing that the average home is not 
very far from the lower strata 
of the social pyramid—but of 
Arts there are none. In the 


average 


. ay English 
7 f 
> Pe ca heart there 
j ; r gl ; - 
! A xh is no feeling 


; eS PF nite for Art, no 
desire for 
Art, and 
no regret 
at the ab- 
* sence oft 


| Art. There 


> — ih ispicion that there are 
» . 7 / 

any Arts at all, or at 

y ti , least none that are 


within reach, unless one 

has been “‘ put’’ to an 
Art as a trade. It is quite true that the Art schools 
everywhere established are sending out every year greater 
numbers of young people who can draw; it is also true that 
the Academy gates are besieged by yearly increasing numbers ; 
and that the houses of the richer class are much more artis- 
tically furnished. Further, one even tries to hope that the 
fashion of feminine dress will never again be permitted to 
assume any of the old unshapely forms. But as yet there i 
no apparent movement among the people. There is not a 
sign to be seen or a whisper to be heard which we can 
interpret into an awakening of the artistic sense. Yet 
we have opened museums to them, and bidden them enter, 
free and without cost, to gaze upon treasures of Art. One 
such stands in the very poorest and most miserable part 
of London. It contains quantities of beautiful things on 


which the trained and cultured eye lit with delight 
There are cabinets, vases, paintings, embroidery, gold and 
silver work; and the people come; they stroll round the 
galleries and gaze upon these things; presently they yawn 
and go away. They come at the rate of 2,000 every free day ; 
on the day when sixpence is demanded they come at a some- 
what diminished rate, the average attendance then being re- 
duced to twenty, thirty, or forty. Now, as East London con- 
tains two millions of people, it would seem to follow that half 
of them have visited this museum every year. And the place 
has been open for fifteen year rherefore one might expect 


an awakening among this great ma Strange to say, all 
these visits seem to have gone for nothing. They are just 

satisfied as before with their ugly surroundings ; they are 
justas far from a healthy discontent as before this museum 
was opened; they are no nearer than before to connecting 
themselves with the world of Art which has been d splayed 
before them; they have not been in the slightest degree sti- 


1886, 


more than they have been impelled to learn 
the exhibition of boots outside a shop, or to learn music from 
of cabinets, the painting of pictures, or any other practice and 
exercise of Art, is considered, by these people, a trade to be 
learned, like any other trade. They have not learned that 
trade, and they do not consider it possible or desirable that 
they should learn it. ‘*Let us,’’ well-meaning persons used 
to say, “let us bring Raphael to the people.’’ It has been 
done; the people have gazed upon Raphael, and they have 
cone away and forgotten him. 

Ihe great mistake has been—it is casy to be wise after 
the event—the supposition that an occasional visit to a collec- 
{ 


tion of Art treasures is in itself sufficient to create and to 


develop the artistic sense. We have pushed and shoved the 


people into rooms full of the most beautiful things, and we 
have watched in vain for the vacuot ind ( twa 
to be exchanyed for the light ol under tanadins i! dl vim 


ration. We might as well turn a flock of boys into a school 
room filled with maps, desks, books, pencil and paper, and 
expect them to become educated without a teacher 

Since, therefore, it has proved useless to bring Raphael to 
the people, can we try the other way, and bring the people 
to Raphael? The Muses, we know, lived apart; they were 
not brought down to the market-plac their worshippers 
ought them; their disciples were led to them. Can we try 
whether it is not possible by lectures, classes, rewards, exhi 
bitions of work, not to bring Art to the multitude, but the 
multitude to Art 

Another great mistake has been made, to which we are now 
becoming slowly alite, in speaking of Art as if there were only 


one form of it. If a man calls himself an artist, he 1s at ones 


understood to mean that he paints. If he were toexplain that 
he a poet, ora novelist, or a dramatist, it felt that he has 
been trifling. In the same way, if a draw hool is opened 
it is a school of Art, and the South Ken ton people ar 
constantly boasting about the spread of Art due to them 
When the University of Art comes to be established which 


will be very soon, | believe—it will include professorial chairs 
for painting, sculpture, drawing, architecture, mi 
poctry, fiction, and the drama, all of which are ine Arts, and 
all Arts which can be taught, given the natural aptitude. But 
besides these, there will be chairs for lecturers or readers, so 
to speak, for the small Arts, su h as woodcarving, brass-work, 
leather-work, marqueterie, and other 


It is quite wonderful to think how strangely forgotten and 


lost the small Arts are in England. In me countries the 
very children can carve in wood, in others they can make 
i! ti potter . pt the eml | h } 
jewellery; but in this country our | in ! ind 
learned notl out t | 
P p | l varied 

t of k | | but tl 
ha the fac | 1, the } h ind 


can do nothing outside his ts ide, and, which is worse, he 
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ting, and play-writing. That is inevitable. Th 
made and ends in failure. But in such Arts 


taught by the society the awakening will be rough and 


: ery short experience will teach that a livelihood 
by . eans of Art can only be obtained by the few who posse 
For, even granted an increased demand and an 
east upply, there will come here as in America—th 
‘ vation of taste in the pure haser, so that in the end it will 
vecome impossible for Art of any kind to find a certain 


market if it be mediocre. 


And vet the knowledge that work can be sold if it is gox 


db 


enough will prove the greatest help possible in the teaching ar 


th of the small Arts. The first lesson learned by the child 
f the working class is that he possesses two things—time and 
his hands. He will not use the latter unless they are connected 
with the former. If you put before him in the most moving a1 
most eloquent manner possible the beauty, and loveliness, and 
desirability of Art, and how delightful a thing it would be to 
learn some form of it, how it would give pleasant occupation 
for his evenings, how it would brighten his home, smooth his 
rugged nature, raise the value of life and the dignity of man- 
hood, allay his thirst better than beer, solace him more readily 
than tobacco, and fill him with an overpowering passion for all 
things beautiful, he would certainly turn away in polite silence, 
understanding nothing. What should he understand ? Such 
talk appeals to him no more than the vases of Bethnal Green 
or the embroidery of South Kensington. Yet it is all true; if 
he would, in ever so humble a manner, follow Art, thes« 
things and more would happen to him. 
Or if you take the girls, who are much more difficult to de 
with than the lads, and point out to them the same precious 
with the additional facts that their present homes, their 
d their language, their habits, would, after such teaching, 
become intolerable and impossible for them, they would let you 
clearly—because they are by no means so polite as 


sider the speaker a fool. Working 


the men—that they con 
people, it must be remembered, are always being exhorted and 
hed by mebody; therefore they are much mor 


cdilficult to move than those who are only admonished once a 


try another plan. Point out to them that there is not 

lorm of Art but which may be made a means 0! 
pplementing the weekly wage. Show them that if a man 
learns to play an instrument he may get an evening engage- 
that if he can learn to carve in wood, there are peopl 

as soon as they are good 
he may set mosaics, inlay, work in leather, and 
provide himself with a walking-stick, 

pro] ch him that the reign of the machine-made 
end, and that everywhere there i 


’ 


| furniture and decorations which are 
the individual hand and brain. 
contrary to the received law o! 
case it the supply which creat 
ket improves by the increast 
I, for one, do not believe in leadins 
€ but it is possible to mak 
desire to Improve their lot. 
the society promises to be the cul- 
Arts in districts specially adapted for 
-_ ty’s tracts treats of this important 


’ to see, the writer observes, why the 


mn should all plait in straw, nor why 











chair-making should fl 
lace in Buckinghamshi 


tions which 


may 


of industrial occupation. 
for instance, that it mu 


daily work ; that it must | 


down at a short 


required should be simple 


stance, is better adapted 


} 


metal is more casily obta 


an Art almost neg 
1, - 
siVUuita 


at all why we s 


if we cultivate the work 


Ireland where the material 
P iD 


In the rs that will fe 


Chis movement, however 


has 


doubt which 


oo 
whether an ‘ 


never arise in looking at |] 


notice; and that the 


in those 


English school ’’ 


form 


has shown, 


with the necessary 


i taken up or laid 


apparatus and plant 


» and che Metal work, for in 


ap. 


to towns than to villages, because 


~ 


ined in towns. Basket-making is 


There is no reason 


low 
s Association will atte mpt to teach, 
trial Art. 


to begin with, the adhe- 


ious forms of indu 


, Ie quire s 
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| I every « wl han { O* th 
n r lis of many m ul 
th ympathies of all who love Art, and 
help in every town id vil e of the « 
| of an attempt to change the nat 
Art; it i national movement Befor 
eTrow and the exhib ms of work becon 
ization, small as yet, will make itself fe 
manne 
| village industries will be revived 
if they were ever known to the poor of | 
the 1 un wi hall be ill ashamed 
ma | ine] il l dl Ol ind | ll re] 
hand-carved and decorated. Art will « 
‘ ie, and many a villag en ! 
and ignorant of his own power, will get 
is no longer an impossible dream, it v 


become a practical reality. 


FRENCH ART. 


been more than once expressed, 
of painting exists, can 


‘rench Art. Its eclipse, only tem- 


of the ene 


overwecning 


behind 
1 of 


porary the 


the last century, was in 


confidence 


il i ui i 
! \ it commana 
ca ! \ tary 
} \ It 1 I hit 
iT ia I ird 
( | i the «¢ i ( 
le fan r, the or 1 
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stvle. From the moment 


study nature, the true rena 


whilst running in various 
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channels, it 


No. 1.—La Fin de la JFournce 


artists began once more to 


of French Art dates, and 


that 
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stronger 


tream grew 


as it ran, fertilising in it 
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ether painting can only admit poses and 
have received authoritative sanction, or 
vhether it is the duty of the painter to take what he sees 

| him as his guide towards truth and beauty. In one 


the neo- respect the *‘moderns’’ have an advantage over their rivals, 
al aes they can be ever changing ground without risk of being 
1 word, 1 of inconstancy or inconsistency. The “ancients” 
sii have by turn tried to reproduce the Greeks and Romans, the 
back to Dark Ages and the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and even 
Vien Goi the period of Louis XIV. ; but in none have they found a per- 
purely manent resting-place. The ‘‘moderns’’ have only to con- 
of the _ sistently reproduce life and its passions as developed before 
It is _ their eyes, and the mere sctting of their scenes or episodes is 





i d f I WZ ¢ 
tradition. At one moment we may find the 
res, or the grey note of Flandrin, or the rosy 
| I n vogue; but each artist seems to have 
peculiarities were his own, and not the 


f all Art. Every French painter, as he 
e, has brought with him some new formula, 
fecling or style, which has provoked 


ell as hostile criticism from the 


t talent have copied their peculiari- 
their intentions. In this way have 
Prominence the false romanticisms 


irom which the public speedily 


ntion to fresh indications of talent 
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in other masters. It is now nearly half-a-century since 
rhackeray, writing (1840) on the French school of painting, 
ridiculed their genius of imitation, and in some ways his cri- 
ticism is as true now as it was then. But Thackeray did 


not forget that those who were ablé to set themselves free 


No. 3.—Fortrait of Mdlle 


from the formalism which the eighteenth century had wound 
round it. But when we come to compare the uses to which 
in the two countries successive rene rations have applic d their 
freedom, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that, in th 


1886, 


from this tendency found in France more encouragement fot 
the exercise of individual thought and aim than in any other 
country. We are accustomed in England to take credit for 
our landscape painting, and we must not forget that it was 


Wilson, Constable, and Crome who liberated French Art 





NX. JM. Carolus Duran 
iterpretation of nature, the French at irtist ind our 
trymen, photographer In support of we have only 
point to the works of | Breton, req ented this year b 
Cha d’A tte and ‘I 1) er Ra 1," two works 1 
. 
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‘Meuse 4 Dordrecht’ (Illustration No. 4), where the low-lying 


indy shore mingles almost imperceptibly with the grey water. 


A brisk breeze is moving the sails of the ships and Windmill, 





! ind although the foreground is somewhat dull and monotonous 
( he bright line of light which marks the horizon throws the 
tha cally too cene into strong relief. His work of this year, in spite of its 
up. a mother and many good qualitic s, can scarcely be placed on a level with 
hurrying towards the gate of ‘La Rafale’ (the squall), with which he astonished the world 
yand or lie buried in 1883. M. Yon won his reputation originally as a wood 
I.’ Ay | r’ (Illustration No. 2), engraver, but about ten years ago he first appeared as a 
1a fect of the slow-running river, colourist, and the medal with which he was rewarded for his 
f nar daughter and the pas- studies of the banks of the Seine was but the official endorse- 
oat 1 reality to a poetic landscape ment of a popular verdict. 
urine pieces, we may mention M. Yon’s Turning to those pictures in which figures play the most 
oe F 
Sa ? 
be lee 
x 
Prom 
pay ‘ : 
”. g SS 
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have been recognised as the painter in ordinary to 


f fashion, fixing with force and incisiveness all the 
| charms of modern society, catching its varying 
restlessness in politics, taste, and dress. 
duran, although his supremacy in portraiture is now 
ed, has many rivals ever ready to seize th 
grasp relax. Such are Bonnat, Cormon, 
» Ca |, Humbert, Emile Lévy, and others—eat h 


ial talent in addition to a mastery of method 
certainty of training. Henner, although like 
from the east of France, shows in his 


ce between Alsace and Franche-Comte. 


touches of Flemish influence in bot! 


Henner displays in most of his work 
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an almost German reverie, on which is vrafted Venetian 
colouring. It is above all in the texture of his work that 
Henner enjoys undisputed superiority. Soft and vapourous in 
his general effects, no artist knows better how to accentuate 
strongly, and at the same time delicately, lines which are 
required to give force to his work. In his ‘ Fabiola’ of this 


year he has a congenial subject which appeal! 


s at once to the 
imagination and the intelligence. It is the common com- 
plaint that M. Henner has reached his present dexterity at the 
expense of originality ; but a similar charge may, with equal 
justice, be brought against M. Jules Lefebvre, whose ‘ Laura,’ 
another face in profile, which, if it be that of Petrarch’s 


‘Laura,’ is por- 


ty 
— 


his counterpart among the ranks of English artists. It has been 
the fashion at times to compare Carolus Duran and Sir John 
Millais, but any such supposed resemblance must have been 
di sipated the first time the works of the tw artists were 
found side 


RR»\ 


1882). The vigour of our national champion was 


by side in the Exhibition of the Rue de Seize 
incontest- 
able, and the refinement of his taste undoubted; but, on the 
other hand, there was a movement and transparency in the 
French artist’s work which gave ita charm of reality that was 
lacking even in so successful a work as Millais’ portrait of 
Mrs. Perugini. Carolus Duran, however, is as incapable 
of painting children as Sir Thomas Lawrence. ‘The few he 


has attempted are 





trayed with a sin- 
gular exaggeration 
of childhood. M. 
Lefebvre’s chief 
claim to notice is 
his correctness of 
outline, but his 
painting is often 
washy, and at one 
period of his career 
his Art seemed to 
be about to take 
flight to the cloud- 
land in which his 
subjects were made 
to float. Of late 
years he has re- 
turned to a more 
prosaic treatment, 
but he seems alto- 
gether out of touch 
spirit ot 
Of small 


with the 
his time. 
interest, with refer- 
ence to the enor- 
mous size of can- 
vas, is M. Hag- 
borg’s ‘Fille du 
Pécheur’—a girl of 
vrreat stature, push- 
ing before her a 
vrigantic barrow 
over the wet sand 
(Illustration No.5). 
Asanotheropen-air 





sed dolls, 


with something 


well dre s 


more human than 


arms and 


waxen 
necks. Avyain, M. 
Minet challenges 


comparison with 
Mr. R. Macbeth ; 
but in this case the 
advantage is all on 
the side of our 
countryman, for he 
at least has seen 


nature as she 1s, 








and is not afraid to 
paint her, some- 
times even with a 
strenythandreality 
which M 


Lepas c might not 


Bastien- 


be ashamed toown. 
We might go onin 
like manner cCon- 
trastingor compar 
l'rederick 
Li ight n and M. 
Bouguereau, Mr. 


ingy Si 


Watts and M. Mo- 
reau, Mr. Pettie 
and M. J. P. Lau- 
rens, and a host of 


others who aim at 
rehabilitating th 
modern romanti 


school with new 





scenes and fresh 





study of the effect 


of light reflected by No. 5.—La Fille du Pécheur. 


sea and sand, there 

is a certain academic interest in such a work, but otherwise 
M. Hagborg 
is a Swede, and a pupil of the Fine Arts Academy of Stock- 


it is without interest, as it is without meaning. 


holm, but of late years he has taken up his residence in 
Paris, and his Art, always vigorous and honest, is especially 
interesting as evidence of the effect of the teaching of Palma- 
roli and the influence of his Parisian colleagues. 

Here we break off for the present. The « xamples of contem- 
porary French Art, taken at hazard and given here, show its 
many-sidedness, as well as its essential difference from the Art 
of other schools. In looking through the names to which re- 


ference has been made, there is not one amongst them who has 


A. Hagborg. dresses; but the 
. work is wholly use- 
less. Art is not cosmopolitan, but purely national, when once 
it has taken root. There is not only a separate standpoint for 
the artists of every nation, but the habits of so¢ ial and domesti 
life, as much as national climate and customs in which he lives 
and moves, enter so largely into an artist’ ; work, that it is use- 
less and foolish for him to fight against them. The one essential 
point of difference between the two nations, the love of plastic 
beauty, is perhaps not so marked now as it was ten years ago, 
but it cannot be said that we have in any way conquered our 
insular objections to that central idea of the French painter's 
Art—/e sty/e. LIONEL G. ROBINSON, 


(Ze be continued.) 
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A PROPOS OF THE LYCEUM “FAUST.” 





come ( 
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n tl 
nd ry ( re} 
tak yy Mr 
Henry | 
Phe | al { l 
( ( 1 re pect of the 
effectiveness of Saws? for 
tage purpos Many \ 
pe ; contend that al- 


1 by an actor for the theatre, 


closet. How much more then 


to find scholars contending for the exclusion 
the stage, seeing that it is a question of 
bt whether Goethe intended his work to be 


Without entering into the controversy we are 
t} loubt, though Goethe prepared certain 


taye, took a deep interest in their production, 


y help to theatrical managers who on their own 


| to give representations of the entire story. 
h, in his monograph Die Biuhren ves- 
ef hen Faust, demonstrates how in the 
f the poetic drama Goethe contemplated them 
of performance on the stage, imagining himself 
his own pla ind there are critics who think 
it tl call the tragedy for acting, and the 
yY out of tr ed { ( - 
\ to otl the work 
i" 
{ ‘ 
§ ee a 
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a factor in his immortal work. ‘‘ The old puppet 
: ’* he says, ‘echoed many-toned in my memory.’’ There 
these days a set of aggre ssively cultured people 
affect an office of censorship in regard to the stage, 
Phey are always wiser and be tter-informed than the directors 
of the theatre, or at least would have us believe so, and in 
regard to Goethe they know exactly what he thought and 
desired, and without his permission, living or dead, have 
delivered themselves accordingly. With this class of critical 
patrons the stage is still a mere puppet show, actors rogues 
and vagabonds; but thoughtful students of literature and 
Art will always be anxious to rec kon with the theatre as a 
classic factor in the world’s intellectual progress. In our 
time it has shown itself worthy of the foremost rank which Art 
itself has given it in the refining and educating influences of 
the day. While the actor in all ages has created some of the 
everlasting impressions that have been made upon the human 
mind by poetry and song, the stage-manager of to-day has in 
the perfecting of his work availed himself of the co-operation 
of every branch of Art. He has even contributed to our 
knowledge valuable lessons in decorative effect. Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture have found in the stage a field 
of exploitation and example, and a new medium of pleasure 
and entertainment. 

The great painters of our day have shown a practical and 
active sympathy with the earnest efforts of stage-managers to 
realise the scenes they endeavour to represent, and it will be 
interesting in 7he Art Fournal to glance at the nature and 
character of these efforts @ Zrofos of the new production of 
faust on the English stage. If we touch upon a few points 


+ 


in connection with the pictorial side of the subject before 


iderinoe 


considering the work of Mr. Wills, the translator and adapter, 
it is because in these pages they are the first to appeal to us, 
and will be the first to interest the majority of our readers. 
Mr. Henry Irving has shown an exceptional appreciation 
of the lighting and management of scenic effect for stage 
purposes, and he has had the command of masterly exponents 
of his views in Mr. Hawes Craven, Mr. W. Telbin, and other 
remarkable painters, worthy successors of Clarkson Stanfield, 
David Roberts and De Louth rbourg. 
Jet us illustrate a phase of Mr. Irving’s methods by the 
engravings which accompany this text. We are enabled to 
onal knowledge of manager and artists and 
of Lyceum work. The picture of Nuremberg 
udy which Mr. Craven recently made of that 
yin company with Mr. Irving. The first was 
drawing of the subject—simple, direct, 
l, which we engrave, is an idealisation of 


Ty t 


anagerial point of view under the poeti 


dramatic scene for which it is designed. It 


t throne . 4 . Po. 
wire uchout this new representation of Fau 


4 


a scene in full light. The periods of action ar 


night, or dawn, and in one view ol 


flooded with the glowing colour of the 


by the red presence of Mephiste- 


l 7 . 
More lights his picture of ‘ Christ leaving th 
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of 


which our engraving is 


Pretorium’ from its In the stage picture 


Nuremberg, in front of the cloth (for 


the original drawing), there is built a rampart or balcony. 


It is a picturesque flight of fancy, the suggestion that the 
Devil standing there might deepen the fiery light of the sun 
on the red roofs, and give a weird glow of colour and move- 
ment to the scene, as if his presence had suddenly fired it. 

* How he doth cast a hellish light 


” 


On what a moment since seemed sweet as flower 


Mr. Hawes Craven’s work is as worthy of a place on the walls 
of the Academy as its expansion upon the Lyceum stage is 
worthy of the Art reputation of Mr. Irving’s theatre. 

It has been suggested by some critics that there is much danger 
of over-elaboration in the modern system of mounting plays ; 
but so long as a manager approaches a great dramatic theme 
with a reverent regard for the author, and with a well-balanced 


} 
| 
| 
| 


' 
=5 

lea of the purpose of scenic dk ration, he cannot go far 
wrong in availing himself of all th tistic and mechanical 
appliances of the day to enhance the truthfulness and reality 
of his work. Mr. Irving has not only the faculty of a poetic 


he 


nning of things. 


a pains- 
He 


in his possession for 


appreciation of high dramatic themes, but has 
taking capacity for beginning at the b 
has had Mr. Wills’s version of Aa 
He has thought of it and talked of it, getting 
of 


vacation this year 


several years. 
the 


travels during that time, and he spent his 


at root of the matter in the intervals his work and 


in the Goethe country. It is an interesting fact that he did 
not see /aus/ played during his visit to Germany, nor has he 
The last 
within hail of the metropolis was at the Crystal Palace, a few 
Wyndham 


A version by Mr. Bayle Bernard was done 


seen it on the London stave. time it was played 


years ago, oddly enough with Mr. Charles as 
Mephistopheles. 


at Drury Lane, with Mr. Phelps as Mephistopheles, his son, 
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Mr. Edmund Phelps, as Faust, and Mrs. Vezin as Marguerite. 
Mr. Wills, in sympathy with Mr. Irving’s dramatic views and 
the exigences of the stage, has from time to time revised his 
book and brought it nearer and nearer to the Goethe idea, at 
the same time remembering how different are the audiences 
before whom the tragedy is produced in England from those 
who go to see the German /awusf in the German theatres. 
The result is a dramatic adaptation worthy of the great classic 
poem, and in harmony with theatrical requirements. 

A poet himself, Mr. Wills is alsoa German scholar. Pursu- 
ing his task with the same integrity of intention as Mr. Irving, 
the result is a dramatic version of the first part of Faus?, in 
which the necessities of the theatre do not destroy the flavour 
of the original. While the presentation of the piece is of 
exceptional strength and beauty, the book which it illustrates 
contains, amidst some more or less unequal passages, many 
lines that are not excelled in any previous translation. 

1886, 


Nuremberg (Evening). froma Drawing by Hawes Craven. Engraved by W. and J. R. Cheshire. 


To return to the more immediate object of this paper: we 
engrave another of the original sketches which have been 
made for the purposes of the new stage /aus¢. Mr. William 
Telbin has painted two of the most striking scenes in the 


Lyceum gallery of pictures, illustrating the Hartz country. 
The accompanying engraving is not the least artistic of them. 
Ruskin, in ‘‘ The Ethics of the Dust, iys he never means to 


to the Hartz Mountains, because he wants to retain the 


go 
romantic feeling about the name; ‘‘ and I have done myself 
some harm already by seeing the monotonous and heavy form 
of Brunswick."’ 
his fairy story of the Hartz 


dust, its crystal caprices, its transformations, and its weird 


of the Brocken from the suburbs The harm 


is not recognisable, however, in 
suggestions of the mysteries that belong to the Brocken's 
surrounding caves and valleys. So deep down in the heart of 
imagination lies the impression of the romance of the Hartz 


Mountains and the spectres of the Brocken, that a painter 


i 
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Goethe fluence 


When the principals are harmoniously at work, we can 


hardly imagine a more pleasant occupation than that of 
trying to interpret and realise the picturesque dreams and 
characterization of the dramatic poet, and whether Goethe’s 
fau f was written 


for the theatre or the 
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technically a producer, because his work dies with him; but 
in these days the actor, who is also in the best sense a 
stage-manager, may leave behind him more than a memory, 
He may impress an influence for good on the varied arts 
of his time, and, as a collaborator at least, contribute to 
the world’s permanent Art records pictorial suggestions and 
realisations of poetic and historic scenes that shall live as 
long as the subjects they illustrate and adorn. 

It has been said that theatrical scenes have an unnatural 
appearance; but as the art of painting and managing a 
scene with a view to the artificial lighting of it progresses, 
the charge of unreality will disappear. The recent exhibition 
in London of a nude 
figure, artificially 
lighted, and with a 
darkened audito. 
rium, produced the 
effect of reality. It 
might not have been 
a painted figure the 
audience saw, but a 
beautiful woman, so 
deftly had the sub- 
ject been painted for 
the effect of artifi- 
cial or theatrical 
lighting. Mr. Irving 
and his scene-paint- 
ers have achieved 
this kind of success 
more than once, but 
only by a skilful re- 
cognition of the con- 
ditions under which 
it was necessary to 
exhibit their work. 

The third engrav- 
ing which we pro- 
duce apropos of the 
new faust, for in- 
stance, has quite an 
atmosphere of re- 
ality, though it has 
been drawn only from 
the model of the 
scene itself, lighted 
artificially as it is 
ia lighted on the stage. 
. Stage Model by Helen H. Hatton. This is indeed the 


Lueders. 
stage set, but mo- 
delled in little, not much larger than the scale of our engra- 
the result of many original sketches which are 
idealised in the final arrangement. It repre- 
’ street by the church in the fourth act, and 


¢ . “ - . 

;, of the picture is that where Mephistopheles is 
away. 

-ycecum aust is closer to the original than anything 


‘on the stage outside Germany, although several 
é ided which are favourites with the German 
ne same time, the last scene may by some 


ession to those who cannot think of 


nd part. In the German theatre it 1S 


play with the prologue in heaven, end- 
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ing it with the salvation of both Faust and Margaret. But 


even if this representation were allowed on the English 
stage, time would not permit of it, nor would it be a paying 
faust, indeed, does not 


entertainment. rank among the 


profitable plays of Germany. It holds very much the position 
that 7/am/et holds on the English stage. It is a classic. 
People talk of it, make a point of seeing it at least once, or of 
studying the art of a new interpretation of the leading 7d/e; 
but in our time //am/e¢ can hardly be said tohave made money 
for any management beyond that of the Lyceum. English 
managers must make their theatres pay ; they are not helped 
by national subsidies. The advancement of Art and the en- 
nobling influence of poetic and romantic plays have therefore 


to be considered in company with the question of finance. 


/ 
faust with its long speeches and pessimistic philosophy, with 
its witches’ kitchen, its students’ cellar, and the other feature 
of the German play, would have no chance of ‘ } 
England. he tragedy of /ausf, with the spirit of 

feeling of its humanity, is all that ou 


philosophy and the 


+ 


tage can hope to show. If this is done sufficiently clearly to 
tell the story, and point the moral that lies in the conclusion 
of the first part of the original, it should command th 
sympathy of students and the applause of the public. 
Mr. Wills in his adaptation and Mr. Irving in his stage setting 
and acting have achieved this most difficult task, and they 
have to some extent, while doing so, given the spectator a hint 
of the finality of the story (upon which strict Goetheites insist), 


in the lovely landscape and the angelic dawn. It would bi 





Trees and Mountains. 


more satisfactory of course if the ultimate salvation of the man 
by the woman could be shown; but this would be imprac- 
ticable on the English stage, and the tragic scenes of Faust 
find a very natural and dramatic dénouement in the punish- 
ment of the man, and in the escape of the woman from the 
clutches of the fiend. The reverent student of Faus/ can no 
more complain of the dramatic treatment of a portion of 
the complete story than can the student of history when 
the dramatist selects one episode from a reign or an inci- 
dent in a life for dramatic illustration. Faust’s bond with 
Satan, his sacrifice of Margaret to an inordinate passion, 
the struggle of his better nature to retrieve the past, the 
sorrows of the woman, which appeal trumpet-tongued at the 


Mercy-Seat, and the fall of Faust, a victim to rebellion against 


From a Drawing by W. Telbin. 


Engraved by W. and 7. &. Cheshire. 


God, represent a complete and engrossing story, suflicient 
for the playgoer, sufficient, so far, for the moralist; while 
the imagination full of the entire subject can take up the 
second part and dream out the scene in heaven, where tried 
and purified, Faust eventually joins his earthly love in the 
glorified choruses of Paradise. 

Among the differences between the latest representation of 
Faust and previous productions on the English stage the 
introduction of the dog, which is 
the original, is notable. Not that the dog 1S 
the idea is so skilfully dealt with that you can feel its presence 
Mr. Wiills’s 

impled. Faust, during his apostrophe to the 


sO important an incident of 


really seen, but 


masterly translation of the text may here be 
‘ hollow- 


nding hills’’ that proclaim the Easter Festival, hears a 
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Lane version by Mr. Bayle 3ernard, Faust first sees Margaret 


1 peer 
i i LivvVig eb84S : , ; 
H in a vision, sitting at her spinning wheel, but in Goethe a 
creat effect is Faust’s sudden meeting with Margaret in the 
\\V S*** : : : 
t ' , ast night: street; and this is followed in the Lyceum version. Faust, 
| le ne gas fresh from foretastes of the world he has entered upon with 
{ r r imy m inct y st ps 
you gladdened me, Mephistopheles, encounters Margaret :— 
hospitality. 
] 1 for tl -lie thou ré 
“ Easter strains, there seems Enter MarGaret, dogeed 5 MEPHISTOPHELES. 
A gentle, peace | look of home around | 
And+ mp burns with quiet, friendly ray. Faust [aside]. What angel walks the street! 
| ! nt dwells not in this breast, [Ak ud] Pretty lady, pray accept my escort; 
wit ng thoughts are there I fain would guard thee home, 
Here left in my age, bare, blank, aghast, Mar. Sir, I’m not pretty, nor yet a lady ; 
A fear upto mysell. i I have no need of any escort home. [Exits quickly, 


Faust. The air is chiming with her words! 
With what delicious petulance she answer’d. 
Mephis. [aside]. The draught doth work with its inebriate 
spell ! 
He sees a Helen in the first fair wench. [A loud. 
Eh, doctor? What? You're on the scent ? 
Faust. Saw you that lovely maid who passed but now ? 
AMephis. A creature with pale eyes and yellow hair? 
Faust. The same. 
Mephis. Sweet saint, she’s just returned from her confessor, 
Who gave her, with a smile, full absolution. 
I crept behind his chair to hear her sins: 
Poor Margaret, she had nothing to confess. 
I bave no power over her. 





It is the tendency of criticism and annotation 
to provide great authors with many intentions 
they never intended, with many designs they 
never designed. Goethe is credited with sub- 
tleties of metaphysical teaching, and with an 
amount of allegorical invention which he pro- 
bably never dreamed of. The character of 
Margaret is the subject of numerous volumes of 
learned comment, and she is held up by most 
literary interpreters of Goethe’s poem as saving 
herself at the last moment by resisting almost 
the severest temptation of Faust. The newest 
English writer upon the subject, Mr. Chatterton 
Coupland, says, ‘‘ Margaret had one moment 
of deliberate choice, but only ove, that tremen- 
dous, one great temptation which she success- 
fully passed through—the temptation to leave 
her prison, obliterate her early past, and resume 
her old life with her lover.’’ But she resisted 
and saved herself and her lover. This is the 
view of commentators generally, who have their 
own views to work out. Lut surely Margaret 
was in no condition to think the situation out; 
she was mad and dying, and her experience, 
Ellen Terry as Margaret. Froma Dra: ing by Llelen H. Hatton, “the old life with her lover,’? was not one 

that could offer her much temptation. Her 

Ah! that this leaden death would drop from my limbs, pleasure was of the briefest; her sorrow was 
amir deed Steer _ all-absorbing. She welcomed the pang of death as a 

t grows therema shadow or a spectri ‘delivering angel,” and if she prayed that God might save 

rt _ them both, ‘‘ because of our great love and all my sorrow,” 
- lesperate moment when it was surely not a question of deliberation whether she 
sain tock would forego “the old life with her lover’ or seek the 
> ly mask the , better world. 


! ' ne in which Faust - Mr. Wills has been content to adhere to Goethe, to deal 


oe ’ 








» 


af iS Ul Vil directly wit} : ’ bi . 
les makes } ee eee 'y with the words and spirit of the text, and in a suc- 


articla -_ a 7 f * 
'5 arucie we propose to consider the result as it 1S 
erpreted upon the stage. 


JOSEPH HATTON. 








ART NOTES AND REVIEWS. 


the Royal Water-Colour Society. Hi 


his dexterous rendering of quite ibtle effects are 


M R. ALBERT GOODWIN may be said to deserve th 
1 most attention from visitors to the present exhibition of 


more than 


usually present in ‘ Streatley,’ the ‘ Requiem,’ and a revelry of 
sunlight on a Devonshire shore, inaptly called ‘ The Fourth 
Voyage of Sinbad the Sailor.’ Mr. Birket Fosteris quite him 
self, but little more, in the large drawing which occupies the 
place of honour; and Mr. Alfred Hunt sends but two contribu 


tions, ‘ Warkworth Sands 


| 


’ and ‘Warkworth Castle,’ both so 


good that we would gladly see more subjects from the same 


hand. The castle, with its white towers and the red buildings 
clustering below the hill, is particularly refreshing—as full of 
repose as an excellent tonality and harmony of colour can 
make it. Mr. W. Eyre Walker paints well and copiously, and 
Mrs. Allingham and Miss Phillott, Mr. J. W. North, Mr. E. K. 
Johnson, Mr. Albert Moore, Mr. S. P. Jackson, Mr. E. A. 
Goodall, Mr. Charles Gregory, and Mr. Herbert Marshall 
each contribute, in their special vein, work of interest. The 
collection as a whole, however, suffers somewhat from the 
absence of work from the brushes of Mr. Alma-Tadema, Mr. 
Holman Hunt, Mr. Whaite, and Mr. Powell. 
tribute to the memory of the late Mrs. Mary Lofthouse that 
the Society should find space for the group of some twenty 
The ‘ Sketch at 


Norwich’ alone does much to remind us of the delicate yet 


It is a fitting 


drawings and sketches by that lost member. 


rich colour, the brightness of the treatment, and the accuracy 


of observation which found expression in her work. 


For three years the Institute of Painters in Oil Colours has 
invited inspection of an annual display. The first exhibi- 
tion was such an one as to lead to the hope that the latest 
addition to the Art galleries of the metropolis was an excep- 
leavour. We are 


standard of the work in the first and the second exhibitions is 


tionally spirited en sorry to find that the 
not maintained in the collection at present on the walls. For 
all that, however, there is much good work by English artists, 
Mr. F. D. 


Millet. In the seven hundred and eighty canvases which 


and two unusually good examples of an American 


solicit the visitor’s attention, these productions stand quite 


amongst the best; ‘ The Grand-daughter’ is fresh and simple 
in its sentiment, and ‘ The Amanuensis’ full of honest work. 


the possible future of the best American 


It would seem to be 
artists to combine the superiority of English sentiment and 
the excellence of French technique into one rare and quite 
admirable whole. Of the other works which attract by reason 
of some special quality, Mr. C. N. Hemy’s incident picture, 
‘The Chart,’ is Mr. J. W. Waterhouse’s 
Venetian ‘Gossip’ has many of the best qualities of the Van 
Haanen school; Mr. J. R. Reid’s ‘Windmills ;’ Mr. Melton 
Fisher’s ‘ Three Masters ;’ a vigorous ‘ Incident of ’82’ by 
Mr. F. Villiers; a healthy company of ‘ Littlhe Haymakers’ 
by Mr. G. Clausen; Miss Dealy’s ‘ Dutch Bargain ;’ a capital 
‘Modest Quencher’ by Frank Dadd; and Mr. Kennedy's 


clever portrait of ‘Lady Norah Hodgson,’ are amongst the 


a new departure ; 


most likely to attract the visitor. 
1886, 


he | nial addre f the Pr 1 Acadet 
4, ¢) loent wa delive ed on t ‘ ul 
being ‘** Etruscan and Roman Art.’ | bablvy, 1 ‘ f 
Frederick Le ton forerunners | ‘ best l | 
I upon the preparation of tl gratuit work thi 
present occupant of the chair. He] } f ach l that 
they cost him more time and labour than the production of at 
elaborate picture. We look forward to the time when they 
will be sufficiently numerous to warrant the publication in 


The recent issue of our Christmas annual, deaking with th 
life of Sir J. E. 
connected with our great artist. One of the best comes fron 
Lady Millais herself, to the effect that her husband was only 


Millais, has elicited numerous anecdote 


eight years old when he received his first medal from th 
hands of the late Duke of Sussex. Upon his coming up to 
receive it His Royal Highness said, ‘‘ Surely ‘ Master,’ not 
‘Mr.,’ Millais.”’ 


asked him what he could do for him ; whereupon, permission 


He was so taken with the boy that he 


was forthwith requested ‘to fish in the Round Pond at Ken- 


sington.”’ ‘| his CXC eptional privil ve was at once ac« orde d 


} 


by the Duke, who was then Ranger of the Parks, and was 


( njoyed by the ree ipient for many yeat 


‘It isto be regretted that the National Society should have 
taken much of the freshness off their newest publication, ‘‘ The 


Life of Jesus Christ,’’ by the issue last year of several of the 


illustrations in Christmas-card form. It may injuriously affect 


the sale of a work which should be the most popular, as it 


must be the handsomest, of Christmas books bearing a religious 


’ 


character. The purpose of the work is to impress the young 


with the innermost significance of the life and work of Christ 


on earth, as expressed in pictures in which that significances 


has been most deeply felt. It is almost needless, therefore, to 


add that these have been exclusively sclected from the Italian 
chools of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuris 

Twenty-four wonderful little chromolithographs have been 
executed in Paris from drawings made on the spot by Mr 
]. K. Goodall. Mr. Palgrave, in a prefator ketch, bear 
witness, after a recent examination of the oriyinals, to their 
conscientious fide lity. Each illustration iccompal ed by an 
explanation which appears intended rather for n-up folk 


than children. The book will certainly find many purchaser 


amongst the former, for several of t chromolithos 


of pictures which have never before been 1 


volume is in every way a beautiful one. 


The death has occurred of one whose name intimately 
associated with the glories of British Art. David Cox, jun., 
the only child of David Cox, died at Chester House, Streat 
ham Hill, on the 6th of December. He wa eventy-sever 
Royal At 


alter w 


years of age. He first essayed to appear at the 
demy exhibition in 1827, and twenty-two year 
elected an Ass 


father died on June the 7th, 1859. 


ociate-exhibitor of the ‘‘Old”"’ Society. Hi 
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ir impending decadence ; he notes 
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railway has exerted it 


s all-levelling influence, stil 


] 





V 
if 
i 
] 
4 rhe} 
( \ ne | 
1} | 
' n 1 
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¢ } 
] ter 7 ) t t} 
ii A] ’ 1 A 
} t if on 1 to 
) } our p il I J 
} ¢ ‘ , ill a it i] 
ca tl I i n | ( 
I instant t has been effected 
to frankly accept the situation 
iy at | ist call on the p rchasing 
1 here we enter on debateabl 
1s just been telling a Yorkshir 
ae sc huilt anon natnotics 
itne Is built upon pat m, 
iderable class of their abhorrence | . 


1 ** Somewhat Tired.” 





hat ed j "~ From the Catalogue of the Herkomer Exhibition. 
t is taking an increasing hold racteristic features, and since these are vanishing, and must 
rt then any right to ask vanish inevitably before the approach of steam and culture, 
I n Er hman even in the the world has reason to be doubly grateful to those who, by 
it | [not t in the flood- pen or pencil, preserve for our knowledge the mementos of 
present the « with paintings, | varied existence before these have all been brought down to a 
f Art production by French, Ger- monotonous level. 
th of ; In Mr. Herkomer’s pictures we behold the peasants “ in 
f ft t - | their habit as they live,” at work and at play, struggling with 
of the Gra- the natural difficulties of the climate and soil of their moun- 
‘But io not tain and forest-clad home, or seeking recreation in song and 
it tavern, in story-tell- 
ng and inf i] 
He sl us ty] 
il n, 
1 il] 
y tr } frre 
_ , 
! ] 
} 4 oe . 
Ww 
\fr 1 } 
i! ° 
' ’ ; llappy Old Ave. From the Catalogue «/ 
' eo i the Herkomer Exhibition. 
he would bring to a close that day, to raise 
c to his Maker and murmur a hurried Ave 


nen—who are the beasts of burden in 
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these parts and do the hardest labour—swinging their scythes 
with graceful rhythmic movement through the tall grass, or car- 


n theirl e them also break- 


rying heavy burdens upot backs. We si 
ing the flax that will furnish them with their winter's employment 


of spinning ; we behold them at this picturesque occupation. 


Here too we can set eyes upon the poacher, can learn the 


dangers that result to him from yielding to this over-master- 
We also see with what 


ing passion of all Highland peopl 


triumph the legitimate hunter brings down into the plains 


the great hart he has slain, and which he has decorated with 


lowers in honour of the poor beast’s first 


Indeed, it is not 


green twigs and f 
and last descent into the haunts of men. 
possible here to enumerate all the various moments of the 
peasant’s life presented to us in these sixty and odd pictures. 
And where so much is excellent, it is almost invidious to spe- 
Cialise, but certain of the works, from their treatment and 
their theme, 
should single out the drama of the dead poacher's father, the 


are particularly remarkable. Among these we 
old peasant who through the open door sees the privileged 
hunter pass, the man who, in the exercise of his duty, has 
shot his boy. This work in a measure forms a sequel to Mr, 
Herkomer’s Academy picture of 1884, entitled ‘ His Natural 
Enemy.’ 
called ‘ God bless thy Incomings and thy Outgoings.’ 


Full of poetry of treatment and idea is No. 13, 
There 
is something of the old German Marchen spirit about this 
aged dame, who, returning from her day’s marketing, is 
about to enter the house door that is protected from evil 
spirits and influences by a series of quaint and poetic verse- 
lets inscribed within a rosary of hearts. All the gay healthful 
life of the Alm is concentrated in the face and figure of the 
sturdy maiden who triumphantly leads the cows back to the 
village after a successful summer in the mountain heights. 
There is a touch of fun in the timid look into Purgatory cast 
by another young girl, this Purgatory being one of the many 
grotesque representations of sacred things so commonly en- 
countered in the wayside shrines of Bavaria; while there is 
and poetry in the ploughing and 


In all 


these pictures Mr. Herkomer has rather returned to his earlier 


pathos in the “ offertory,’’ 
sowing scene that provides for next year’s needs. 


style of treatment, in which the influence of Fred. Walker was 
conspicuous, an influence so specially well adapted for the 
rendering of peasant scenes; which, if put before us with 
crudity or devoid of imaginative rendering, are apt to be more 
repulsive than the grimmest reality, in that they sin both in 
Mr. 
so strong, his oils so delicate, 
hard to tell them 
cases the chief figures are finished as carefully as miniatures, 
are left in that sketchy haze that but 


taste and artistic purpose. Herkomer has made his 


water colours in this series of 


works, that it is almost apart. In some 
while the accessories 
helps to emphasize the main idea; in others the works are 
compieted pictures. The whole exhibition is of a rarely attrac- 
tive kind, and The Fine Art Society may be congratulated on 
their initiative in organizing and securing so interesting a show. 
author an artist of the first water combine 


When and 


their energies upon a book, the result is ever 


an 
a masterpiece, 
Among Christmas books this year none will more commend 
itself to young or old than an edition of Charles Kingsley’s 
perennially delightful ‘‘ Water Babies,’’ illustrated by that 
sympathetic craftsman, Linley Sambourne. Always sugges- 
tive in his touches, always pretty, never sacrificing his keen 
sense of humour to that grotesque excrescence which becomes 


ugliness, Linley Sambourne is yet never happicr than when 
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1 children have to be treated by his facile pencil, 


illustratian of these 


animals an 
and for 
full play. 


the Kingsley’s tale gives him 


And copious are the illustrations in this edition 





frofessors Owen and Lluxley inspecting a Water Baby. 
de duxe with which Messrs. Macmillan will rejoice the hearts 
of lovers of fine books. Amid such a feast of good things it 


Our fancy is captivated 


is difficult to choose out favourites. 
from the first by the frontispiece, which illustrates the vame 
of leapfrog 
jumping over the backs of naked babies, and the babies 
returt This 


allusion to the pithy poem wherewith Kingsley prefaced the 


with a vengeance, for here we see real live frogs 
yg g 


is doubtless an 





r the compliment to the frogs. 





| 





| 
Tom's Encounter m** Water Babu 
| first edition, which in subsequent issu for reasons un- 
known, he suppress¢ 1 On page 701s a gem of a delicacy 
of treatment for which, with all our admiration for Mr. 
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exercised his pencil. 
bad, evil witches and 


to mankind, is 





‘nterpreting assistance. In these his fancy has less scope 


inter] 1g 
than with Kingsley’s text; there is less of the animal, more 
of the human element, but wherever he has a chance his fun 
breaks out; as see, for example, in the engraving of the 
‘Cat and the Owl,”’ taken from the thrilling narrative of 
the “ Cat-Man,”’ the labourer that had the misfortune to offend 


powerful fairy, and whom we see again in this tale, once in 


a 
of miawing in a very luxury of half-cat, half-man 
his hay fate; and another time as he scorns 
a mouse, saying he would not touch the little wretch 
en guineas. There are twenty pictures to this book, 
one hundred tothe other. Lucky indeed are the young people 


of to-day, who have such illustrations added to the charm of 


PIRYNS: THE PRE-HISTORIC PALACE OF ITS KINGS. By 
Dr. Henry Schliemann (London: John Murray, 1886).—Dr, 
Schliemann’s fourth narrative is a great improvement on the 
three which have preceded it, so far as manner is concerned. 

The Art result may be summed up as follows : 

The upper plateau of the Citadel of Tiryns is proved to have 
been entirely occupied by a large and commodious palace, 
with a men’s quadrangle surrounded by living and sleeping 
apartments, and a more secluded women’s court with similar 
adjuncts. Many of the rooms were decorated with slabs of 


alabaster and plaques of blue glass. The motives of ornament 
are quite similar to those encountered in Phoenician work, such 
as the famous aggs in the British Museum ; they are more 
flowing in arrangement than corresponding motives from 
Assyria, and, if we may trust Dr. Schliemann’s chromolitho- 
graphs, they are more completely harmonious in colour. A 


great quantity of roughly modelled idols were dug up; they 





differ only in slight details from similar things found in Cyprus 
by Lang and Arnold, some hundreds of which are now in the 
British Museum, the Metropolitan Museum of New York, and 
elsewhere. All columns appear to have 
been of wood, for no traces of them were 
found beyond considerable deposits here 
and there of carbonized timber. A large 
number of earthenware objects were dis- 
covered, most of them strongly allied in 
character to Cypriot remains, and again 
pointing to a Pheenician origin for the city. 
The recent discovery of Phaenician letters 
on the stones of the Cyclopean walls of 
Eryx, in western Sicily, supplies another 
proof of the Semitic origin of Tiryns, for the 
milarity between the trace and construc- 
tion of the walls at the two places is great. 
Those of Tiryns, however, are built of much 
larger stones. At one time it was thought 
these had never been touched with a 

but Dr. Dérpfeld’s investigations have 
m to the certain conclusion that they 
roughly hewn before use, and that, 


moreover, they were not set dry, but in a 





lay mortar, which the rains of centuries had 
washed away for some depth even in the days 
of Strabo and Pausanias. To sum it all up 
in the fewest possible words: Dr. Schlie- 

mann 's last Campaign has, for the first time, given us a chance 


to reconstruct the Hon 


ric Mansion on a really solid basis. 





Me 


UNTRAVELLED FRANCE.* 


ETWEEN Argenton and Limoges I lingered at the little 

medieval town of La Souterraine. Close above the railway 
rises its old citadel, entered by a magnificent gatew ly of the 
sixteenth century (Illustration No. 11), which leads at once 
to the pring ipal 
square. On one 
side of this stands 
the church, with 
a noble tower of 
the thirteenth cen- 
tury, supporting a 
low twisted spire 
(Illustration No. 
12). Its western 
front has a great 
portal, adorned 
with twisted 
mouldings in its 
deep recesses and 
surmounted by a 
tower between two 
pyramidal Ro- 
manesque tou- 
relles. On the 





south is another 


No. 11.—Gate of La Souterraine. 


splendid portal, 
much injured by 
time. In the interior, the nave, divided into five bays, has 
low side aisles with simple vaultings ; whilst of the five prin- 
cipal cumpartments the first, under the tower, has a cupola, 
the second is vaulted, the three last are ribbed and are 
accompanied by a little clerestory. At the cross is a second 
cupola. The wall of the apse is straight. Under the choir 
is the crypt which has given the town a name. 

There is an unusual number of old houses of the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries in La Souterraine, with 
heavy arcaded porticoes, windows sculptured with delicate 
low reliefs of the Renaissance, or Gothic doorways. In th 
cemetery—a beautiful garden open to all the world—are many 
ancient tombs and a ‘‘ Lanterne des Morts’’ (Illustration 
No. 13), Hence 


we look across the rich valley to the great cylindrical towet 


transferred from an earlier burial-ground. 
of Le Bridier, of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, near 
which are considerable remains of the Gaulish fortress of 
Breth, on a site which afterwards became known as the 
Roman station of Praetorium. Hard by are two enormous 
sepulchral tumuli, surrounded by a ditch, and with a fountain 
between them. 

It was late in the evening when I reached the comfortable 
and reasonable Hotel de la Paix on the Place Jourdan at 
Limoges, and decided to make it my resting-place during the 


* Continued from page 1 
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excursions of the next few days. Limoges has now a large 
modern town, which surrounds the tortuous streets of the old 
city, and contains the principal hotels and public buildings. 
he ancient capital of the Gaulish Lemovices was situate on 
the right bank of the Vienne, two kilometres from the existing 
town. But the Romans removed the city to its present position, 
and built a fortress around the site of the present cathedral. 
Phen a second town arose, where S. Martial preached Chris- 
tianity, some say in the first, others in the third century, and 
where, in the sixth century, a basilica and monastery replaced 
the primitive oratory over his tomb. Under the Merovingian 
kings this second Limoges became celebrated by its school 
of goldsmith’s work, founded by S. Eloi, and it was fortified 
and surrounded by walls in the twelfth century. The two 
towns had distinct governments. The 17//e was ruled by 
the Viscounts of Limoges, who at the first were vassals of 
S. Martial; the C7/é (more than half oceupied by the cathe- 
dral, four parish churches, the episcopal palace and residencs 
of the canons) was under the jurisdiction of the bishops. 
Falling under the kings of England in the twelfth century, 


sacked by the Blacl 


Prince, who, according to Froissart, put to death three thou- 


Limoges rebelled in 1370, and was 
sand of the inhabitants—men, women, and children! Only 
the bishop was 
given up tothe 
Pope at Avig- 

non, who had 
begeed his 

life. 

The great 
tower of the 
cathedral of S. 
Ktienne, sepa 
rated from the 
western part of 
the Gothic 
building, like 
that of S. Mar- 
tin at Ktam- 
pes, stands on 
the porch of B- 
the Roman- Jf 


esque church 





which existed 
before the pre- 
ent cathedral 
was ‘begun, in 
12735 and of which the crypt 1 the only other remnant. 
It was built by Bishop Sébrand Chabot in 1190, and has twice 
been struck by lightning, which destroyed the spire with which 


The choir of thi 


finished in 1327, the transept not till tl middle of the 


it was originally surmounted. 


teenth century; the whole, though unfinished, forming or 











pt noplars in the golden tints of sunset, discusses the affairs of 

, ) Lit ‘ with his three abbés. 
) t part of France \ steep street, Rue des Petits Carmes, containing the birth- 
? place * Marshal Jourdan, leads from the east end of the 
f granite, it | thedral to the thirteenth-century Pont S. Etienne, beyond 
) I te ) me | which is a terrace, now a timber-yard, whence the best 
' extel eof th eneral view of the city Illustration No. 14) is to be ob- 
is yerystately; _ tained. The two principal churches of the T’7Z/e are inte- 
th north transept of resting. Of these S. Pierre du Queyroix (du Carrefour) has 
nile eribable , h- | fine tower of the thirteenth century, to which part of the 


r } 7 rr a } facade belongs, though the main part of the building dates 
| . 


' ated from two centuries later S. Michel des Lions, higher on 
{ qe ee ie iin, the hill, takes its name from three ancient beasts at its 
f Sa tures of the martyr- ith door. The octagonal tower is of the fourteenth cen- 
1t—- 


Ke all Se Ghat tury, and supports a spire of 1383. The relics of S. Martial, 
1S Valerie. The the first apostle of Limoges, were brought hither from the 


. aloes al the magnificent ba 1 dedicated to him, now entirely destroyed. 








— SRE Fae ee ee | found excellent open carriages, at two and a-half francs 


: tiful. but the magni- an hour, on the Place Jourdan, and took one of them to 


, i / nt rood-loft Solignac and Chalusset, which may also be reached by om- 
] 





oppo- 
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| h he 
| ( \ { ' \ Is Chaiusset 
1a Its first 
S. Remacle, who became Bishop of Maestricht 
carly monks was S. Fillon, who united 
blisl the famous Limousin school 
a [hough injured externally by resto- 


church, consecrated in 1143 and rebuilt 
century, is still most pic- 

he first view is intensely striking. 

a ends to the floor of the vast 

but has arcaded walls, 

nied by the font. There are 


h the Venetians introduced 





two over the nave, one 


el, and one over the lett 





‘ 


No. 17), polygonal exter- 
of which the largest is 
clis a ¢ rypt. Most sweet 


this church on a Sunday, 


in the huge gloomy church, 
f the women, with its white 
t of nuns 


re 
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There is a wonderful charm in all this district about the 


simple, kindly, cordial peasantry, who, for the most part, 


lead easy, happy lives. Each possesses his scrap of land, 





No. 16.—Ze Dorat. 


ind the soil is rich, the wine sound, the bread and vege- 
tables excellent; the great variety of produce insures a liveli- 
hood to the landowner, to whom everything is seldom wanting 
at once. A marriage is the great event of their lives, and the 
peasants will often expend a year’s income during the three 
days of 


wedding festivity. Many of the curious ceremonies 


which attended this season are now extinct, but that of the 


chou is still in full force. On the day after a marriage, the 


ride and bridegroom, preceded by music, and attended 

by the wedding guests, proceed to some garden to look for 
> s 

found. 


Spectacles on nose, the old people 


the finest cabbage that can be rhis operation lasts 


more than an hour. 


if the village will discuss and dispute the question as one 


of the utmost importance. At last the choice made ; 


but vreat imaginary difficulties are raised in extracting th 


te 


cabbage from the soil. Ropes are attached to its stem, 


compasses are used, and plans traced out. Then firing of 
pistols gives the signal, music strikes up, and slowly, with 
feigned effort, the cabbage is drawn out of the soil, and 
placed in a great basket adorned with flowers, fruits, and 
ribbons. The whole is arranged upon a litter, which four 
strong young men raise upon their shoulders to carry to the 
dwelling of the married pair. But then, followed by a crowd 
of shouting children, a strange couple appear, two young 


men, 


of whom one is dressed as a woman 


the jardinier 





Both are dirty and ragg¢g 


ce, but the husband is the worse of tl 


tl 


W 


never strike 
wrain, 


faithless one rut 


cl 


of 


of 


wine, he is crowned with vine 
With an old sabot slung 


leaves like an antique Silenu 
at his girdle, he bees for more wine, 
which no one refuses, and which he really 


ground while pretending 


pours upon the 
to drink it, and falling down, 


the last stages of drunkenm 


as in 
His poor wife runs after him, 
trying to pick him up, calling for help, and reproaching him 
pathetically. 


Such is the part of the sard7nére, whose lamentations con- 
tinue to the end of the performance—an improvi 


often lasting the entire day 


, in which the whole village take 
part, and which is a 
side—the the curious natural eloque nee and 


power of repartee which exists 


sisted by all the accident of the 


whole evincing 


among the pea 
Eventually the young men of the place are supposed to 
persuade the unhappy wife to cease her lamentations, and 
leaving her drunken 
Gradually 


be led away, 


husband to himself, to amuse herself 
with them, , very gradually, she allows herself to 
brightens up, forgets her miserable spou 
sports and dances first with one and then with another. The 


drunkenness of the husband has now led to the immorality of 


the wife. At last the drunken wretch wakes up, searches for 
his companion, and arms himself with a cord and a sti 


with which he pursues her. All the bystanders interpose them 


elves. She hides behind one after another. 


, , ’ ; in 
But eventually 





No. 18 Bénities 


Le Dorat). 


ie faithh 


hen the whole 


woman is caught and about to be chasti ed, 
‘Do not strike her: 
your wife,’’? a formula repeated ove 


Then the hu 


ociety interferes with 


band, in his turn, acts the part of the 


after all the other girls and _ tries to 
nbrace them. Iti 
the Middle Age 


At lengeth, with the eve ning, the cs / rea hes thy 


a primitive moral ‘‘ mystery,’ like those 


the real bridal pair, and 1 
roof. Here it is 


planted on the highest point ol 


watered with wine, and left till tl 


orms carry it awa It egarded as tl ‘ zz 
fe t ind the future hopes of the fa | 
to t upon i remainit ore or withering 
a | ! mi After the plantin of the ¢ } ‘ { t 
train feast and dance till night 

Ls than three mil from Soligna pa t] 
Le \ 1, stands th lor castle of Cha et (J { 
tion No. 1 which 1 een lo b ( ich 

randly on th immit of a promontory above the 1 tit 
f the | re and Briance At the Pont de | | 
ib] l to lea t! carria l to t back a t} 
urthe bank of the Brian to | n tl t « the hill 
it 1 extremity, by the | est vate i 1) t] 








ration No. 18), leads down to the immense central nave, which 





; for t , 12a 
caiians has exceedingly narrow but lofty side aisles, widening around 
hustl the short choir, divided from its aisles and their surrounding 
} ( + wa 
of S&S ( il d 
} ¢ r rik 
‘ 0 eir pl 
t est The 
1 ] 7 a 
{ ( eda | quart 
( of Cll h \ ill 
‘ hich is entered by 
( in \ , pl cted by c 
( ‘ | he { | ca it | 
t he 1 est being s 
pe - Hy : 
d ed into three handsome | | ‘wae 
livid 
3 . | bad f “4 
ned Gothic windows. 7 
( 1 the vaultings now remain. seer 
the principal keep, showing at No. 20.—Octagon de Montmoritlon. 


| found the carriage waiting at an chapels by narrow stilted arches upon slender circular pil- 


where the miller’s wife provided lars. A second very lofty dome at the cross is surrounded 
of trout and other country luxuries. internally by a graceful arcade, and has eight windows in 
t-chamber of the mill overhangs the the octagon: the spire which surmounts it is crowned bya 


copper angel of the thirteenth century. Two canons of Le 
‘ Dorat have become celebrated in Catholic church history— 
tan tt S. Israel (1014), author of a poem, and S. Theobald (1070). 
The Hotel de Bordeaux at Le Dorat afforded an excellent 
luncheon, after which I went on for an hour by rail to Mont- 
morillon, in Vienne, a very picturesque town, rising on either 
bank of the river Gartempe, in which its oid houses, inter- 
mingled with foliage, are reflected (Illustration No. 19). On 
the right bank the modern Gothic church of S. Martial. 
An old bridge, recently destroyed, and rebuilt in the worst 
taste, connects it with the opposite shore, whence the lofty 
church of Notre-Dame rises in a fine position. 


Hence a rambling street leads to the immense building of 





Maison Dieu, once an Augustine convent, now, for the most 
V part, a seminary. ‘The west front of the twelfth-century 
church is exceedingly striking, with a fine octagonal tower, 


the and a frieze presenting the Infancy of Christ over the 


: net nshine, portal. Ina side chapel, to the right of the entrance, is the 

the 1 add rose and over- neglected tomb of Etienne Vignoles, the brave warrior who 
| : escaped was devoted to the cause of Joan of Arc and vainly endea- 

voured to her from her murderers, and who derived his 


enifies the growling of an angry 


nei] rt is the famous ‘‘ Octagon ”’ (Illustration 


N chapel raised on a lofty crypt, now 

Over the door of the upper chapel are 

ymbolical sculpture, arranged 

: : Whilst I was ske tching, the 
\ , 


rantically at croquet, and very 
fter the balls, with their robes 
; three upe riors dismiss¢ d the 
6 tis to show strangers the universities, 

themselves, only too thankful for 
of their lives. Afterwards, fot 
found the 


luxury of a French café, 
the bridge, when the long shadows 


n the limpid water were broken 


towers and gateways. 
the dark, to Limoges. 
AvGustus ]. C. HARE. 
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FRENCH ART.* 


JEFORE proceeding further with these notes on contem- 

) porary French Art, it may be as well to say a few words 
of the position it occupied in last year’s Salon, to which the 
majority of our illustrations belong. By professional as well 
is amateur opinion, the display of pictures was not of a very 
high order, and the interest they awakened among the great 
body of artists was exceedingly faint. The médarl/e d’ hon- 
nour was awarded to M. Bouguereau, chiefly on account of his 
‘ Byblis,’ a work already exhibited in this country, and for his 


‘l’Adoration des Mages;’ but although he obtained a majority 


over all others, he only counted seventy-seven votes out of four 


hundred and seven voters. The rule observed at the French 
Salon, however, is that all artists who have been in any way 


distinguished By medals, prizes, or honourable mention in 
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Les Loup de Mer. Madame 


were selected by ballot. That of painting, consisting of thirty 


members, presided over by M. Bouguereau, by right of his 


i 


distinction, set about the work of awarding the medals of the 
year. Six artists’ names were put forward as having earned 
first-class medals—that is to say, medallists of a lower grade 
in previous years. But it was necessary that in each case the 
artist should gain an absolute majority of the jury. But this 
condition each one of the chosen six failed to fulfil, and the 


consequence was that no fremicres médatiles were awarded. 


Of the second class M. Friant, a figure painter, who sent 


* Continued from page 23. 


1886, 





previous years, are entitled to vote, and the total of the electoral 
body last year fell very little short of nine hundred and fifty, so 
that not one-half thought it worth while to record their opinion. 
A good deal of surprise, therefore, was expressed at the time 
that M. Bouguereau should have accepted a distinction rati- 
fied by such a modest fraction of his artistic fellow-country- 
men; and it is not surprising that the verdict thus given was 
still more grudgingly endorsed by the public. 

In the sculpture division no médar//e d'honneur was 
awarded ; and for engraving, though for a different cause, 
the balloting was equally abortive, no name obtaining an ab- 
solute majority of those voting. 

The great question of the mcdar//es @'honneur having 


been thus settled, however unsatisfactorily, the various juris 
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Ll”. Demont-Preton. 


two works, ‘L’Ebauche’ and a portrait, obtained the first 
place out of twelve; C. E. Frere and Pinchard bringing up 
the rearguard. In the third cla were two ladies, Mall 
Beaury-Saurel and Mdile. Julia Marest; the best-known 
the men being E. Laurent, Morlon, Bloch, 


Amongst those ‘t honourably men- 


names among 
and Adolphe Binet 
tioned’’ the names of a few foreigners appear, as, for example, 


J. Israels, Weeks, Stewart, Washington, Swan, Halkett, 


The sculpture jurv numbered twenty-nine, and having clected 
M. Guillaume as their pr lent, awarded first-cla medals 
to M. Daillan for his marble statue ‘ Le réveil d’Adam’ and 


by 
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” the variety and general level of the works 
A; than in the special interest of any particular works, 

medal Iyomestic life, as depicted in French contemporary Art, 

oa too frequently errs on the score of over-accentuation. The 

pre les it aim of the painter ‘supposing him to be not amongst the 

; pared ait first flight) to give movement to his figures not unfrequently 
i 
i 
i 

’ 

pell of home before the rising 

them off again to the perilous 

In t work, which is a very favour- 

d by women artists in France, 

ful composition. The figures 

too crowded; the attitude of 

knees, listening to the old man’s 

t @ 
; 
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rt with truth that within his own line he 


story of some miraculous “catch,” is excellent, but the treatment, he can ret 
management of the light falling @ A/omd on the table is is unrivalled. In all the types he reproduces we seem to trace 
scarcely so skilful, for the face of the centre figure would be the Alsatian temperament, a depth of feeling combined with 
in comparatively deeper shade than the rest of the room. softness of heart 


Above everything, Henner is the opposite of those who have 


We criticised last month M. Henner’s work and the picture 
ctofa pic- 


a ‘‘literary’’ talent in painting. The mere sub) 


of ‘ Fabiola,’ which we now give. As we then said, he has 
ts treatment. What he 














in it a congenial subject which appeals at once to the imavi- ture is not with him subordinate to it 

nation and the intelligence, and we can only add that if, as sees in the works of others, and endeavours to render in his 

has been reproached to him, there is want of Variety in his own, is the ‘ painting ;"’ and in that all must admit that he 

fabiola. F. F. Henner 

arrives at a pitch of perfection. Who cannot recall the most tality } treatment of Cl ul ind M 1S, 
popular of all his works, ‘ Alsace,’ the girl in mourning, with nee wl time the history even of his nat ; ty _ 
the French tricolour in her cap—a face into which he seemed to have no « tence In spite of the artist’s enthusiasm for 
to have thrown all his grief and all his power? It was first his | ef mewhat weary of the repet 1 of those 
exhibited at the Alsace-Lorraine Exhibition, but since then ta eae nAail-¢ the ba ma if led | church 
has made the tour of Europe in some form or other, without ( full | I} no disputing the 
losing any of the interest it originally excited. M. Luminais, vigour of the dr but mor t ar 1 the enthu 
on the other hand, is broad, almost to the verge of bru- iasm of ¢ } test admi: llustrations 
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ind ungainly, without being pathetic; and the setting of his . 
th firures, on which he often expends considerable pains, is on 
irce] the present occasion flat and cold. 
Lumina work, One turns with a sense of relief to one of those little dramz-s 
tof many of his of daily life, ‘L’Orage qui approche,’ of M. H. Mosler—z2 
I of the murdered kin careful mother who does not hesitate to listen to what the 
' 
i 
k 
f 

















work which are purely French. 
wall, the careful value of its 
delicately painted background, 
which more than doubles the 
; t rt, where the interest is either 


LIONEL S. ROBINSON. 
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HOME ARTS.— No. 


| RE a a ee ~] ——. knowledge of 

——_— Cy design, or at least 
of drawing, is indis- 
pensable for all who 
would master even 


the of 


wood-carving. Most 


rudiments 
people who cannot 


draw or carve, ex- 


cuse themselves as 
having no “ gift’ or 
‘natural taste’’ for 
it. This ‘ gift,’’ it 
is true, exists, but is 
so rare that not more 
than one person in a 
thousand possesses 


it. Extensive obser- 











vation in all Art 
schools has, how- 
fess: ever, established the 
| fact that any one 
inn Nida Mia who can write can 

4 not only learn to 


design and draw, but that the art may be acquired in far less 
time than is popularly supposed to be requisite. Nor is it 
more difficult to apply it. Carving is really drawing in wood, 
with chisels and gouges instead of pencils; and a compre- 
hension of this principle is a key to all the minor arts. 

It is important to understand that there are two very dis- 
The 
one laid down in most of the works devoted to it, is specially 
It consists of cutting with 


tinct rudimentary methods of beginning wood-carving. 


adapted to ladies and children. 
the greatest care in a minute manner, so as to remove chips 
of the smallest possible size. It will readily be understood 
that to scoop out with a flattish gouge a mere film or scale 
of weod, not bigger than a grain of rice, is very easy, and 
that by this method there is little danger of splitting or spoil- 
ing the wood, or cutting one’s fingers. It is in this manner 
that Chinese and Hindoo carvers work, which accounts for 
their instinctive preference for small and delicate patterns. 
Most persons are familiar with Indian furniture, carved all 
over closely with leaves and flowers, the largest of which is 
no bigger than a hazel-nut. This method has its advantages. 
It familiarises the beginner with the use and nature of tools, 
and the character of the material in which he works. It has 
also the advantage, for amateurs, of being very cleanly, and 
not causing a litter. Gen. Seaton has indicated, in his work 
on wood-carving, that what is called incised or intaglio cut- 
ting ‘in which the smallest possible quantity of wood is re- 
moved at atime) may be executed in a drawing-room, without 
causing any annoyance by the waste. The minute method 
becomes to a degree necessary when very hard woods are to 


be worked, and in which it is impossible to remove large 


piece 


| with ease and certainty. 


Differing from this is that which may be called free-hand 


1S56, 


I. WOOD-CARVING. 


} 


chiefly developed in workshops where 


cutting, and which is 
ot ve ssels 
Here the 


expect d 


common architectural ornaments, the figure-heads 
the like, 


sed almost continuously, and the 


are made, chiefly from pine or deal. 
pupil is 


to acquire a bold and vigorous method of cutting, so as to 


and 
mallet is u 
as much work as possible, on a large scale, in a 
With a skilful teacher, 


ments, the free-hand system is to be preferred ; but for ama- 


turn out 


short time. and all the proper imple- 


teurs, and especially those with jiimited means, who learn by 
printed directions, the one just described must be followed. 
For them free-hand carving is simply a more advanced stage 
of the art. 

Our illustration on page 45 gives the sizes and shapes of the 
points and edges of the tools most commonly used. From six 
to twelve tools are all that will be needed for some time by a 
beginner. It is much better to find out and be able to prac- 
all that can be done with one tool, than to take a new 
for Master 


qualities of every kind of wood thoroughly as 


tise 


one every new cut. every implement and the 


you proc eed, 
Buy 
bre ak 


Be wary of re ady- 


and do not begin with a grand and bewildering outfit. 
only the very best English carving tools; cheap on 
easily, and require constant sharpening. 
fitted chests—the tools which they contain are almost inva- 
riably like the razors, etc., in ready-fitted dressing case 


Beginners, especially ladies and boys, will find it easier to 


at first use tools with handles not more than three inches in 


length. As they advance in carving they should take long 


handles, as they give a firmer hold than the short. Long 





Hin new 


(Ei / Mi 


Bui il 








Cask or Keg. Zo serve as Waste-paper Basket or for Clothes 
handles can be sawn off to the required length, the ends may 
be easily rounded with a chisel or knife, rasp and sandpaper. 


M 
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mas- 
most impercep- 
Ihe chief objec- 


books of 


methods of 
hing with those of 


what is worse, 


that they seem to be written 
*men who are possessed with 

’ subject, and who dis- 
ra the pupil by dwelling 
fly on the highest po oe 


: ’ 
would only ] n with the 
d isif they never 
. % » farthe d onl 
| \ l n il 
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r yi IURNAL. 


as free from difficulty, if we proceed stage by 


especially if we cut, as Grinling Gibbons did, from 
' ve layers of board, and glue them together.’’—(*« Ma- 
nual of Wood-Carving,’’ by C. G. Leland. New York, 1881.) 


he first practical step is to put the pattern on the panel. 


Of course it is best when the beginner can draw so well as to 


. 
imply design at 


If he cannot do this, 
laying a sheet of black transfer paper on the panel, and the 


once with a pene il on the wood, to do so. 


let him draw it on paper, and then 


pattern on this, go over the lines with an agate or wooden 
point, or even a very hard lead pencil. <A very easy method 
of transferring is to draw the outline on paper with a B or 
oft pencil (Faber, No. 1), lay it face down on the wood, and 
rub the back with any smooth hard object. Thus it will be 
printed off very legibly. Or we may take what is called a 
pattern or prick-wheel, such as is used by shoemakers, and 
mark out the design, through the paper into the wood. In 
doing this, guide the wheel with the left hand forefinger and 
thumb. Do not bear on it too heavily, or the dots made 


will be so deep as to be difficult to cut out. When you come 
to a curve, too small and round to be managed with the 
wheel, lay it down and prick the line with a bodkin, or the 
sharp-pointed tool sold for the purpose, or even a pin. 
Beginners will be aided if they draw a fine line of lead 
pencil or india-ink over all these dot lines, if the 

vood be white, or with Chinese white if the wood 

walnut or mahogany. 


be dark, c.g. The reasons } 


for this are that unless the pattern is very distinctly , 

shown, they will be apt to cut into it. Again, Pg 

as it is quite as difficult to trace a pattern accv- A/ 
! 


vate/y as to draw it (an able French wo < 
in china-painting declares ee - 
rif 


4 ° \ 
more so), it ) \ 
} 
/ 


results that very few ever do 


ucceed at first in accurately . ol ig aa / ) 
dotting a design, and with | (7 (4 


that it is much 


all errors may be easily \ \ 
) \ \ ' / 

corrected. Those who carve \\S ) } /} 
‘ hoy ‘\ f 

this NN i / e ( 


at night will find that 














pa r the pattern § saves 

th » much troublk 
| ners should never take 
( »which the is not 
] t twice as much space 
by the das by 
| t As a matter of 
Is very d vubtful, in- 
whether a pattern should 

/ ed" 
rug 


Lorder or Pictureeframe 
the ce 
he eye cannot at once perceive what 
cel that when it is executed in a mate- 
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rial of only one colour, such ¢ rowding only causes confusion. 


This overloading space with ornament is characteristic of the 


Cross in Low Reli f, Drawn by c. &. Leland. 


weak artist who never knows where to stop, as it is of every 
period of decadence or barbarism in Art. As regards be- 
inners in wood-carving it simply makes their work very 
To cut away the first task 


in carving, and to facilitate work these spaces should be 


space ) Is 


needlessly difficult. 


large. The digging out of small holes by hammering is not 
what should be first learned. 

Before carving a panel it is necessary that it be made fast 
in some way. ‘The first object to be secured is a common 
pine table, the heavier and stronger the better, one into which 
nails may be driven and holes bored. If this is not to be 
had, one may lay a board on a table and carve on that. 
To fasten the panel, the easiest way is to drive three nails 
table so as to form a triangle, and fit the pancl 


into the 


securely into these. This method has the great advantage 
panel continually in 


But 


that by means of it one can turn the 


any direction, so as to get the grain of the wood. 
in time, as the pupil becomes capable of cutting any grain 
turning, a foldfast be 


A holdfast is an implement so constructed that by 


without and a carver’s screw will 
needed. 
means of it wood can be screwed down or clamped to the 
table. so many kinds of these, varying from a 


few pence to many shillings in cost, that the purchaser in 


There are 
applying for one at a tool shop had better be guided by his 
own taste and means. 

If you have never carved at all, take a six-inch piece of 


common smooth white pine board, and with a ruler draw 





w 


parallel lines on it, about an inch apart from end to end, with 


the grain. Drive two or three nails into the table for the 

wood to rest against. Take a gouge. Now observe closely 

this advice which I have already given in my ‘ Minor 
Arts’’ (London: Macmillan & Co. 

I. In cutting, hold the handle of the tool in your right 


} 


hand, keep the wrist or the wood, and guide the tool with 
the 
left 


vets before the point of the 


finger ot 


the 


foretinger, or with the fore and middle 


that 


your 


left hand. Be very careful indeed neither 
hand, nor any portion of it, 
tool, for should the latter slip you might cut your fingers 
cruelly. 

11. Remember, especially in the beginning, from the 
very first cut, to bear on lightly, to remove just as little 
wood as possible, and to keep a perfect command of the 
tool. 

Hil. 


lessons, is fo /earn fo cut, and not to execute a 


friends. It isa 


The first thing which you are to do, for several 
master- 
piece of beautiful work to astonish your 
rule, with few exceptions, that pupils who have their own 
way always attempt to execute something wonderful before 
they are at all qualified to do so. 


Then take should be 


eighth of an inch in diameter, and cut grooves, not deeply 


your gouge, which about one 


at all, but very lightly, that is by bearing on very gently, 
You 


move a shaving curled round like a serpent. 


will thus re- 


Cut 


along the line which you have drawn. 
them 
as evenly as you can, so as to acquire some certainty in 


Make an 


Then on other pieces of wood draw lin 


what you are doing. uniform straight groove. 


> across the grain, 
C,roove 


Then take 


and diagonally, and finally in curves and circle 


them all out neatly as with the straight line 


a chisel, which is a flat-edged tool, and practise with 


} 


from a flat surface. 


When 


you can do these two things with accuracy you will have 


equal care the removing of shaving 


Smooth it down perfectly as if you were planing it. 





Plaque or Central Ornament, 


learned the entire alphabet of wood-carving. Do not attempt 


to carve a pattern till you can effect it perfectly. 
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bottom. That isto say, 
against the cut \ make 
another /, meeting in a 
Y. It is as if one had 
cut slantingly, let u 
say, with a spade into 
earth, and then mad 
another cut to meet it. 
This would remove a 

! wedge-shaped piece o! 
’ soil. Then, with chisels 
: of proper sizes, slice or 
- shave away all the wood 
between the outlines. 
When all the wood to 
be removed is thus cut 
away, the work is said 
to be dosfed, a term 
supposed to be derived 
( from the French édau- 
| cher, to sketch out, or 
|e ; A Ve a7 ss. Le , from the Italian equiva- 
: ~ / a y lent, abozzare. 
Take great pains in 
the very beginning to 
make every cut a true 
Reliquary ov Casket, Norman Ornisments, one. Do not break, or 
tease, or dig into, or 
Now tal i panel of wood, walnut, deal, or oak, six inches nibble the wood. Clear away every chip as you go on. 
tw r fourteen in length, and half-an-inch in thick- Work evenly, do 
Draw on this a simple, easy pattern all in one outline, not dig out all in ms * 
rhe scales of a fish, the feathers on a one place while | ) 
kind. Beginners are apt to take patterns as another is only | \ a 
is possible. Always leave on every panel a begun. As Ge- we 
ree-quarters of an inch wide. In making up neral Seaton ad- \ 
furniture, or setting it, this border is necessary. vises in his ‘Ma- \ 
\ to the panel with drawing pins, small nual of Wood-Carv- \ 
t ‘ S carvers paste the pattern ing,’’ ‘Leave no rags, | 
ctly vit jags, or fragments; | 
ways of beyinning to cut the out- clear out completely 
every angle and corner ; 
L. \ half or t h chisel and putting get your work as smooth 
ol the pattern, and loping it out- as possible.”’ 
of 45° (not straight To finish levelling | 
; it either a cuttir the ground, a chisel, 
| ' mallet. Then a bit of window- | 
; , keep on glass, or a curved / 
or push again file may be used. 
his process 1s call Bent files of Y/, 
different 4 J 
\ t vi mall YW 
vu \ WZ My GY 
( of ‘ ae é 
I t / 4 





tp a | | - / shapes are 

; ; = ui a —— \UL Ca By #f taken to even 
- \ / ail ” the surface 
y, wh ‘og rd where other tools 


a Pd cannot be used; in 
ai gt some kinds of hard and 
badly knotted woods the 


file often takes the place of cut- 
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ting tools. Hard-wood sticks, dipped into glue and then into which have several points, first cut out the whole in two 
sand, may be used where sand-paper is not available. In lines, and then cut the notches between the lob« 

most carving, as of leaves, flowers, etc., the clean cut of the Sunk carving, intaglio, is executed chiefly with gouge 
edged tool forms the and curved | file As 
most artistic finish. Flat Gouges, Tlollow Gonges. you go on kee p a piece 
When ancient and worn wes of putty or clay by you 
carving is imitated, or WSF to press into the incision, 


it is desirable to make 
a bright relief of light 








against a dark ground, 
then the pattern may be 
carefully polished, first 


with files, with coarse 
sand-paper, then the 
finest, and finally be 


oiled and again rubbed 








very carefully with very 
soft smooth pine sticks. 
Before oiling (which is done with linseed or sweet oil, if the 


scent of the former be objectionable), prick or indent the 


background with a 
piercer, bodkin, or Skew Chisels. 
stamp, such as is sold ' 


for the purpose. 


In carving leaves, 











do not aim at literal 

Imitation, or make 

them thin, or under- 

cut them. The Go- 

thic wood-carvers | 

avoided this. For the 4 

bosses and hollows of, j 
C.2 os oak-leaves, prac- 4 7 








tise largely on waste 
wood the making of 
and confidently 
This 


In making leaves 


sweep-cuts, 7.c. by pushing the gouge on 


turning it with a firm grasp as you cut with a curve. 


is something like modelling in wood. 





Wood-Carvers’ Zvols. 


and take proofs of it. 


nsieneretl All tools should be 
kept very sharp, and 
Gri + Gonve Maeorer ~ 
while working they ought 
VU \ : to be honed or strapped 


at least once in 


hour. <A 


grindstone is in- 


every 
quarter of an 
small 
dispensable. Carpen- 
ter’s tools are sharpened 

only on one side, those 

To grind the inside of gouges and 
made of Arkansas, Washita, or Turkey 
Set 


for carving on both. 
parting tools, ‘‘ slips”’ 
oilstone are used. 
the 


‘ wood, and screw it into 


l'art ng Tool, lick slip ina piece of 
fix it ina 
table, 


a vice, or 
groove in the 
when using it. 


If a crack 


occur in your 


or hole 

work, 
make some dust of the 
wood with a rasp, con- 
vert itintoa paste with 


good glue and fill up. 





The most utterly worm- 





eaten and dilapidated 
old carving can, bythis 
means, be perfectly restored. It makes an artificial wood. 
rhe illustrations, with one exception, are from designs of my 
own, and when enlarged afford good examples for beginners. 


CHARLES G. LELAND. 


‘THE FAVOURITES OF THE EMPEROR HONORIUS.’ 


_ subject of this remarkable plate is taken from a 
passage in Mr. Wilkie Collins’s ‘‘Antonina.’’ Familiar 
as is the story of Nero’s fiddling while Rome burned, this no 
iess pertinent example of the listless, enervated state into 
which the Roman Empire fell before the Goths gave it the 


Inthe midst 


, 4 4 
COUP ae 


grace, is not so well known an incident. 


of a flock of poultry, which seems strangely misplaced on a 


fl marble and under a gilded roof, is a thin, pale, 


oor of 
debilitated youth, magnificently clothed, and holding on his 
h from which he distributes the grain to 
at his feet. 
engrossed by the labour of distributing the grain, a 
needs of those the 
When the imperial trifler 


? 


knees a golden dis 


1¢ feathered favourite His whole soul seems to 


al 
human actors in 


indifferent to the 


drama who crave an audience. 
of grain, he may find time, to ca 
ts of Art for 


admiration, and to open his unwilling ears to panegyrical 


his store 


exhausted 


his languid eyes over obje¢ which he has no 


ions for which he has no comprehension. Such were 


1886, 


of 


Emperor of Rome. 


this feeder of chicken, this 


With just intellect enough to be « ipri- 


the favourites Honorius, 


cious, and just determination enough to be mischievous, he 


was an instrument fitted for the uses of every ambitious 


villain who had succeeded in gaining his ear. 


Chis picture is but the prologue to the tragedy, yet by it 
Mr. Waterhouse opens the flood-gates of imayination. The 
immediate story is told with a directn and significance 
which is altogether admirable. It was at the Royal Academy 
of 1883 that the public first saw the original, and its author 
has not remained idle since. His ‘Consulting the Oracle’ of 
1884, and his ‘ St. Eulalia’ of last year, ha led the pul to 
endorse the action of the Royal Academy, which last it 
elected him into the ranks of its A mlate Heh ‘ nited 
it the Royal Academy in almost unbroken sequence for the 
last eleven years, but is still young, havir been born in 
Ri 1 1849, and has full time to do much yy 1 work in the 
futur 








RUSKIN’S CHILDHOOD AT HERNE HILL. 
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ridve on both sides was, before railroads came, entirely 


the 1 

lovely: westward at evening almost sublime, over softly 
wre ath ng distances of domestic woods ; Thames herself not 
visible, nor any fields, except immediately beneath, but the 
tops of twenty square miles of politely inhabited groves. On 
the other side, east and south, the Norwood Hills, partly rough 


ith furze, partly wooded with birch and oak, partly in pure 


ereen bramble copse, and rather steep pasture, rose with all 
e of all the rustic loveliness of Surrey and Kent in 
} ind with so much of space and height in their sweep as 

the ome fellowship with hills of true hill districts. 
Fellowship now inconceivable, for the Crystal Palace, without 
ever itself attainin y any truc aspect of size, and possessing no 
mort blimity than a cucumber frame between two chimne ys, 


} 


et by its stupidity of hollow bulk dwarfs the hills at once, so 


t now one thinks of them no more but as three long lumps of 
on lease for building. But then the Norwood or North- 
» called as it was seen from Croydon in opposition to 
Southwood of the Surrey downs, drew itself in sweeping 
t a good five miles round Dulwich to the south, broken 


of ascent, Gipsy Hill and others, and from the top 


mmanding views towards Dartford and over the plain of 


Upon the south this Herne Hill ridge declined into the 


valley of the Effra (Effrena—unbridled river), once a mighty 


ibutary of the Thames (perhaps when Father Thames was 
jut a tributary of the Rhine) flowing down from Croydon and 


J & 
carving out those same Norwood ridges. <A river notable even 


g 
later days, for Queen Elizabeth was rowed in her state 
upon its waters to the manor-house of then remote 
ch. In Mr. Ruskin’s early years a stream still flowed 


the fields from Lower Norwood, down Croxted Lane, 


tween an avenue of elms, passing Herne Hill, spanned both 
l it Dul { h | b dg 


Phe | e, Which the elder Ruskin had taken upon Herne 
lding of commonplace aspect 
, With *‘ front and back garden in sufficient 
front richly set with old evergreens 
laburnums; the back seventy yard 

ned all over the hill for its peat 

d possessing also a strong old mulberry- 
heart cherry-tree, a black Kentish one, and 
ken hedge all round of alternate gooseberry 
lecked in due season (for the ground was 

1 magical splendour of abundant fruit ; 

l rough bristled crimson bending 
clustered pearl and pendent ruby joy- 

t] large leaves that looked like 


n, and those also in the immediat 
almond blossom—*“ the first joy o! 
prayer, he tells us, in these earl) 
ven in its flowerful season, was 
almond blossom (page 47 
thy couple and are vividly draw 


father was a wine-merchant, th 
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member of a firm which not only imported their sherry from ol of the visiting usual among » formal ‘at 


Spain, but had their own vineyard there. Upon his grave th stiff dinners, or enervating parties, were indulged in 


son has written the epitaph ‘‘An entire ly honest merchant.”’ by the Ruskins, for ‘‘ the society of our neighbours on the 
Apparently a_ tranquil-minded, reserved man, yet with a hill could not be had without break up « regular and 
romantic nature ; a deep love of the best poetry and prose, and sweetly selfish manner of living.’’ Lhe cl { characteristic otf 
a knowledge of drawing, which he had learnt under the eldet the household seems to have been its peace 
Nasmyth, at Edinburgh, at about the time when Dr. Munro was In tl suburban dwelling, with its peaceful ciation 
teaching Turner. His mother, the daughter of a ** sailor, who it is not diflicult to picture the nature of the early education 
used to embark, like Robinson Crusoe, at Yarmouth,’’ had nd training of the only son, John Ruski St y restrained 
been a girl of great power with not a little pride, and grew from all luxuri ignorant almost in | first years of the 
more and more exemplary in her entirely conscientious ordinary amusements of childhood, with scarcely a le toy, 
career. with no playmat ave during occasional visits to his aunt 
The home was one singularly quiet and exclusive.  Litth t Cr mor in Scotland, the isolated life seems at once to 
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The Garden at Herne Hill. I nbhy Arthur S Ensraved by Wand 7. R. ¢ hey 
have contented itself with the calm contemplation of what was | him that he | no. Ll to exer pat ¢, strength, of 
around it, and could ‘* pass its days in tracing the squar courage no temptations came near hit lsol judgement 
and comparing the colours of the carpet."’ From this ther of right and wro and power of indepe t act were left 
erew into the child’s mind both peace and that habit of fixed leveloped ; and lastly he learnt no « tte of manner ' 
attention which Ruskin considers ‘‘the main practical facult that he found it imp to acquir 1] de 
of his life, causing Mazzini to say of him that he had the 1 t t » any bodily exercise lina | complish 
analytic mind in Europe. The absolute justice of his parent ! t ease and tact in ord ( t 1] wa 
who promised nothing that was not given, threatened not! his character cramped indeed, bat und « 
that was not inflicted, and said nothing that was not true, pro- by protection innocent, tead of by] It ha 
duced the good fruit of perfect obedience and fait) But been 1 ked that he had but few t | t } f 
t to be suppose I that th omewhat ¢ ept il ol ce that of the t ) three } | lt ! timmy 
training was without its minor calamitie For his pat tant wa f box of brick l tal irs | 
vere but, in a sort, \ powers of nature to hit he | first tches were cathedra 1 « 
iothing to love; danger and pain were so far removed Rush mot pe to | to mal ' 








first book which Ruskin wrote during this quiet un. 


- tful life at Herne Hill was marked by no astounding 
hut is vet remarkable considering the tender age of the 
and the second book ceases suddenly after seventy-six 


ommences with the apostrophe 





arning by heart “J sing the Pine which clothes high Switzer’s head, 
1 the founda- And high enthroned grows on a rocky bed, 
seep On gulp » deep, on cliffs that are so high, 
which in his mpet He that would dare to climb them, dares to die,” 
i ‘ the nds of the reading world . ° ° . 

, ; : ane enene tow oll which for the strength of its last line is worthy of preservation. 
} ) eee a te 1 rank,’” and “ Harry and Although the chief part of Ruskin’s early life may seem 
. 1) ind Def 1B to have been dull and tedious, for some two or three of the 
re f ten Poy liad and Sir Walter Scott seem summer months in each year his father used to travel through 
'’» «and from his earliest a great part of England, visiting his firm's principal cus- 
whole of Shakespeare's tomers for business purposes; and these journeys, in which his 
:' il Scott, all Don Quixote, a wife, son, and servant accompanied him, were accomplished 
' R Byron, Goldsmith, Addison, and John- in a post chaise (either lent by Mr. Telford, or hired, and 
to amuse himself w th hi specially fitted with numerous conveniences) drawn by a pair 
‘ s on Gane Oo the yreater part of horses. In this comfortable manner the family traversed 
f in time all the roads and most of the cross- 
‘ ways of England and Wales, and a great part 

of Lowland Scotland as far as Perth. 
Later on he was taken abroad, and he leaves 
us to imagine the transition for him from 
a London chapel, ‘‘attended by the small 
. hopkeepers of the Walworth Road, in their 
Sunday trimmings, to high mass in Rouen ca- 
thedral, its nave filled by the white-capped 

peasantry of Normandy.”’ 

; From thence, however, he always turned 
' with pleasure homewards, ‘‘ for very early in- 
deed I found that novelty was soon exhausted, 
and beauty, though inexhaustible beyond a 
certain point or time of enthusiasm, no more 
to be enjoyed; but it is not so often observed 
by philosophers that home, healthily organized, 
ys enjoyable; nay, the sick thrill ot 
pleasure through all the brain and heart with 
which, even after so much as a month or two of 
absence, I used to catch sight of the ridge of 
Herne Hill and watch for every turn of the 
Tice oder Gace — well-known road, and every branch of the 
familiar trees, was—though not so deep or 
1 ; overwhelming — more intimately and _ vitally 


rightest passions of joy in strange lands, 
med scenery of my own.”’ 

he dwells with thankfulness on the many joys and 

luded years, the vigilant reader will not, 

preted the accounts rendered of them 


e-cducat 


ion in the environs of London. 
Was init, that great part of his 
of the beauty of architecture 
to the well-formed habit of 
within the four brick walls of his 
5 th resignation the asthetic external 
outburst of enthusiasm 
kept English Art in the right 

ineteenth century. 
pencil of Mr. Arthur Severn, 
n and 


whose connecti 


known to everybody. 
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from Litpe stry at Lampton Court. 


SUGGESTIONS IN 
GREAT 


No. II. 


N the King’s Gallery at Hampton Court (No. 648), 
hanging near a picture by Lucas de Heere, whose 
work formed the subject of our last illustration 
‘page 11), is a rare and interesting example 
of another and contemporaneous Dutch painter, 
who very greatly influenced the English arts of 
design. It still bears in the catalogue the quaint 
old title of ‘A 
Martha and Mary,’ and is assigned 
to J. D. de Vries. 
for albeit that 


Perspective Piece—Christ with 


“> 


2, 


This is, however, 


- 


there were 









4-4 2% an cerror, 
4 aaa 
ApS > many of the talented family of De 
rg aibs . 

en, Sy Vries who painted, none bore the 

’ ’ mae 
‘| Ms initials here given. It is really 
’ \A i 
7) by John, or Hans, Vredman de 


Vries, the first of the family who 
Art, 


painted three years earlier than 


won a name in and was 


Lucas de Heere’s allegorical flat- 
tery of Queen Elizabeth. 


+ 


Vries, or of Friesland, was born at 


John Vredman de 


Leeuarden, in East Friesland, in 1527, and was one of the 
first of a distinguished line of architectural painters who 
prosecuted deep researches into that marvellous maze of 
mathematical perspective which flourished in the sixteenth 
century. 

Wonderful were the problems these ingenious men set 
themselves to solve; not only did they devise, by rule and 
line, how to represent things as they seemed -to be, but also 
by the strictest scientific truth showed how to distort them 


from all true similitude by those wonderful anamorphi: 


“‘ Perspectives, which rightly gaze d upor 
Show nothing but confusion—viewed awry, 


Distinguished form,’’—(A. Aichk. //., act ii., scet 


And Science and Art, even in those days, did some very 
Nothing was too puzzling nor abstruse 


indeed, the more 


strange things. 
for these mathematically-minded painters ; 
puzzling the problem the greater the delight in its solution, 
notwithstanding the fact that the result was almost worthles 


that is to sav the immediate result, for the ultimate outcome 


1886, 











Bernard Van Orley. 


DECORATIVE DESIGN FROM THE WORKS OF 
PAINTERS.* 


of all this learned trifling was the simplification of the rules 
of perspective, and when the smoke from the crucible cleared 
away, the from 


svlid product all this pother was one so 


fitted for every-day use, that the mystery of its founding i 


quite forgotten, 
But Vredman de Vries has a larger claim on the gratitude 
of his artistic 


sf 
petits 


modern craft of 


posterity, he being one of the first of thos: 


maitres who devoted themselves to the comparativaly 


‘* designing for manufacturers,’’ and hi 


design books for furniture and cabinet-work are known to 


every Art-student who seeks fame and fortune in this now 


somewhat overcrowded field. In France, his works on archi- 


tecture, perspective, and applied design were immediately 


appropriated, and from 1577, down to quite recent times, have 
repeatedly been republished ; but it is a pregnant commentary 
on the late heedlessness of design in England to find that 


no English edition of any one of them has ever been issued 


Antwerp, it is true, supplied us with the Dutch and Latin 
originals, and old Hieronymus Cock, Vredman’s principal 
publisher, sent many of them over here, greatly influenciny 


our local and contemporary phase of the arts of design 
thereby. 
Of his 


generally engaged in painting ‘* perspectives ’’ on the walls 


pictures singularly few remain to us, he being 
ot the houses of the nobles of Germany and Italy, rather than 
for his 


those two chief 


in painting easel pictures; a loss to us greater works 


have been obliterated by enemies of all 


mural decoration, Time and Fashion. 

rhis little panel has therefore the adventitious interest of 
being somewhat of a rarity, albeit it is hidden away in one of 
those dark stalls which disfigure “The King’s Gallery ”’ at 


Hampton Court, and which conceal alike the pictures supposed 


to be exhibited, and the architectural proportions of the room 
Of course, we may smile at the palatial character of the 
‘House of Mary and Martha,’ and that of their domestic 


irroundings, but certainly the 


interest of a picture containing 


evidences of conte mporary design i after the lap e of two 


centuri much vreater than it would have been had the 


artist essayed an archwological and antiquarian reproduction 
after the manner of our day. 

Iwo centuri hence hould our pictures Ja t 0 lor iy. it 
very doubtful if the ** Cl ce,’ ** Egyptian,’ or other pseudo- 
pictures of the present will 


u 
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f architectural subjects. It is not often that we fi 

the paintings of the elder Steenwyck that can | 
i as original in decorative design, as he general); 
piled his interiors from portions of the larger churches 
thedrals of the Low Countries, yet in such compilations 
Indeed, we find much suggestiveness, and they are by no means 
copies of existing work. He took that which he 
= found, and composed something fresh from these elements, 
i) and nt study by We have, however, in the National Gallery a very small but 
" : remains of antique mural paintins very valuable panel painting (No. 1132), measuring only some 
| twelve inches by nine, which shows how great a master in 
f the frieze most a transcript from decorative design he could be when he gave the rein to his 
imagination. It is the in- 
terior of a vestibule which 


rives access to a staircase. 


a 
~ 





and is a remarkably sugges- 
tive piece of grouping and 
planning, well worthy of care- 


ful study by the architect, 


* and reveals how happy a de- 


(ax \ 


Pecans 
RE 
pS ah | 


ad signer could be Hendrick 
van Steenwyck the Elder, who 
died in 1603. His son Hen- 
drick painted many “‘ per- 
spective pieces’’ for King 
Charles, several of which yet 
remain in the Royal Collec- 
tion at Hampton Court; but 
none of his work shows that 
inventiveness set forth by 
this small panel of his father’s. 
Indeed, hardly any of his 
pupils imbibed this origin- 
ality of design, for though 
Peter Neefs compiled with 
equal skill, but very few of 
that wonderful school of ar- 


chitectural painters origi- 


~ 


nated by Vredman de Vries 
exhibited any power as an 
original designer save the 
founder, and almost the last 
representative of it, B. van 
Bassen, of whose personal 
history we know so little. 
Ile also was employed by 
Charles I., and it is there- 





fore probable that he was a 


pupil of the elder and a com- 





rade of the younger Steen- 
prom Court wyck. That he was worthy 

| oa of such a master is shown by 
Hampton Court, both of which were painted 


1 are very fine illustrations of archi- 


627) represents ‘ Charles I. and his 
» as Was then the royal custom, and, 
nd decorative qualities, it is a most 

the customs and costumes 0! 
come to that portion of the 
pertaining to the subject now undet 
painter had to rely upo! 


hall in which he places his 
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goodly company. 


No such lofty hall existed in any English 
palace, nor does it in any way resemble the banqueting-hall 
of Whitehall, which had been built some sixteen years before 
this picture was painted, for over the door on the right 
be found the date 1637. If, however, any doubt could exist as 
to whether this were a transcript from actually existin 
tecture or an inventive background by the little-known but 
very able designer, it will be immediately dispelled on turning 
to the companion picture (No. 645), ‘ The King and Queen of 
Bohemia dining in public.’ In this, 
as inthe former, Van Bassen seizes 
on an actual incident and paints 
it carefully. Here is recorded an 
odd contretemps which occurred on 
Queen Elizabeth's first visit to her 
new subjects at Prague, when her 
favourite monkey sprang upon the 
nobleman whose duty it was to carve 
for their majesties, so frightening 
him that he fled yelling from their 
presence. Notwithstanding the 
humour of the subject, and the 
splendour of the company, the true 
intent of Van Bassen’s work lies 
apart from this, and is found in his 
design for the hall, which practi- 
cally repeats much of that in which 
other royal 


he has placed his 


feasters. A portion of this com- 
position is engraved in the accom- 
panying woodcut. It is a large 
and lofty room approached by a 
Hight of steps leading down from 
a colonnaded antechamber, which 
also serves as amusic gallery. The 
main angles of the room are em- 
phasized by fluted pilasters, whose 
pedestals are level with the entrance 
vallery. The walls are divided at 
about two-thirds their height by a 
large and salient impost moulding, 
which in fact forms the cornice to 
the colonnade placed at the en- 
trance of the hall. The lower 
division thus formed is hung with 
gilt leather, a material just then 
cing manufactured and coming 
into vogue in Holland and making 
its W ly into England. The upper 


portion is panelled in wood or 


plaster work, with pilasters and 
richly carved cartouches, and above == 
this comes a very happily designed 
ceiling. Of timber construction, 

it has a flat planceer about one-sixth of the whole width 
of the room, extending all round it; this is trabeated by 
large beams, having smaller ones between them, so as to 
divide it into a series of coupled panels deeply sunk, excepting 
and here, 


some more important duty to perform, a raised instead 


at the ang les, because the large pila ters secm to 


of a sunken panel is placed, a very nice and care ful piece of 
consideration on the designer’s part. From this projecting 


Which 1 
a viding 


panels 


which peculiar arrangement has the 


ing so large a ceiling appearing 
the walls The ps resistan 
chimney-piece, which is a_ very al 


’ 


at re al 


uo 


he panelled 


tion, tull of sugve 


Ss 


this important feature of a room 1 








From a Picture at Ilampten Court (No. 645). 
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i \ 
ved from them guessed at and suggested the archi- 
the future. The Italian painters, on the contr 
themselves in picturesque ruins of the past, and 
‘ on fragment, but rarely ever suggested a 
Na 
much 1 
from 
J | a Will purs 
I ] is pa 
( | 1 out w 
one would undertake find his wandering 
the task of rehabill- very profitable. 
tating the memory of [his excursion has 
this almost forgotten led us to consider 


painter. Inde d, the painters of ** per- 


the, architectural spective pieces” 

: painters of the Low only; but architec- 
Countries would be tural design formed 

. no unworthy subject a very large portion 
for an extensive mo- of the study of the 


nograph Here wi painters of the Low 


have been able only Countries, a very 
to indicate a few of much larger portion 
the most typical ones than with the Italian 
at varying dates, and painters. How this 
those only whose came to be so is that 
work brought them | the painters of the ~ 


within the range of | West learned thei 


' decorative design. art from the minia- 

The external archi- | turists, whose works 
tecture introduced in tempera allowed 
by manyoftheminto | them to work 
their compositions is leisurely as they 
eminently note- pleased, and to de- 
\ hy How rich vote whatever time 

! of it is may be they he d to tl 

gleaned bya glance elaboration of thei 

t Dirk in Dr detail, whereas t , 





7 ‘ ' " [? the paint . in fres- 
) 1 1 
( ci \ VW } ] d 
} 
; - begu al 
1 limited 
( It Th 
iced 
I the othe 
\ t] 
Brussel Gallery, No. 88. 
they were not so much a matter 0° 
with the Low Countries paint 
further enabled him to carry |! 
. exalt architectural detail in the 
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works of the earliest painters of Flanders, and the wonderful 
canopies and shrines of the brothers Van Eyck are such as 
Full of 
Flemish 


painters flourishes until 


never existed in more obdurate material than paint. 
ingenious device, the architecture of the Early 


runs to seed ; it is, 


« it 


however, in the dawning 


of the Renaissance in 
Flanders that the most 
useful lessons may be 
learned from the archi- 
tectural and sculptur- 
° « sque details invented by 


her painters, and there is 
hardly one of them whose 
work will not amply re- 
pay- careful study from 
Most 


painters were in 


this point alone. 


of these 





some way or another at- 





ms tached to the household 
} of the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy, and their Court 
; duties brought them into 
‘ ) contact with the leading 
rae personages in Art and 
; (ss j 
Y a = Literature, who congrte- 
? ~ gated round the Mae- 
4 ; 
g cenas of the day, and 
i i): ae they who prose¢ uted any 
¢ y 
é form of Art or Science 
Y / \ . . . 
; or Literature, provided it 
$ ’ was orthodox, were al- 
7 . 
¢Y , ways welcomed at the 
i Court. 
¢ The oldest technical 
¥ , . 
4 appliance of man—the 
Vy . / 
Wu d loom, the newest—the 
y , oe ; 
¥ printing-press, alike sent 
>. , their masterpieces there, 
W4* 
M4 and though, if there had 
Wij, ‘ ‘ 
WY, beenan Augustus in those 
4 
Y,%, days, he would have stig- 
be, matized the ever-ready 
tf board of Burgundian halls 
«a 
ieee, ; as parasitica wmiensa, 
Beis it was still an admir- 


gee ' able place for a young 


- ws 
$a ' painter ‘* varlet of the 
BX. <x , 


» : * } 
Court. It was in such 
Tilaster froma Picture by Mabuse. ; . 





Brussels Gallery. a school that Jean de 
: Maubeuge, or Mabuse 
or Gossaert, or Jennyn van Henegouwe, for he bore all those 
names, was brought up, and to him is greatly due that alliance 
of Italian detail with Gothic forms which brought about the 
Renaissance of the West. Born about 1470, he accompanied, 
Philip of Burgundy to Italy about 1508, and became] 


judged by this picture alone. 


impressed with the new ideas which were then growing in that 
return to the Low Country, he pro 


The unior 


country, and which, on his 


} he effected bi tween the two 


pagated by his work, 


somewhat opposed styles was a very fruitful one, and foresha- 
dowed, if it did not initiate, an architectural style \ h bor 
admirable results in after years. In the Brussels Gallery is a 
very noble work of his, probably painted soon after his return. 
The subject is ‘ Christ in the House of Simon the Pharisee’ 
(No. 24), the central panel ola ti ptyel In a large hall, 
of a curiously-composed architectural character, between two 
staircases which lead to an elaborately flamboyant gallery, are 
seated at table Christ and his host. The tab! are tressel 
tabl with cleverly-designed supports in metal-work, and 


the whole of the accessories of the pietur have rees ithe 


most careful attention of the designer laborate 


manipulation of the painter. lo several of these reference 
will again be made in the course of these articles, when they 
bring themselves within the range of the particular cla of 
design then treated on, At the present it will suffice to show 
one of the pilasters which bound the pict 1 which 
reveals a new element in Flemish Art. No k er have we 
the prevailing column shaft of Gothic Art; nor is it replaced by 
the panelled pilaster which would have supplied purpose 
in an Italian picture, but its place is eccupicd by a baluster 
form which did not make its appearance in actual architec 

tural decoration for nearly a century afterwards. The tinesse 
and elegance of its detail is very remarkable, and seems to 


be almost genealogically arranged, for the moulded annulets 


and sculptured knop from which the later vase-like forms 


spring are of thoroughly Gothic character, whilst the upper 
part is, wsthetically speaking, of the latest period of Renais- 


sance Art. It achieved at once that which Fancis i. and 
the artists of his Court were slowly endeavouring to culti- 
vate by the aid of Primaticcio, Cellini and others, and Mabuse 
may certainly be styled an epoch-making decorator, even if 
To other examples of his skill 
as a designer further reference will hereafter be made; but 
ign which has 
small. Of 
sSernard van Orley our next article will treat, but 
son Mabuse 
two pillars show 
screen-like 


’ 


ories Which divide two pictures in the Brussel 


he gave an impetus to a new movement in dé 
carried forward all his contemporaries, great and 
the work of 
the two pillars here engraved show how well the k 
S| hese 


sculptured in red marble from 


first taught was learned. as being 
portions of the 
acce Gallery 


into two compartments cach, They are by an unknown painter 


whose merit is much more enduring than his fame. The first 
of these two (No. 87) separates S. Gertrude from S$. Seo 
lastica, and bears the date of 1530, with the init of the 
donor, P.] - united by an interlacing cord in tl ‘ place dl 


on the pedestal. The companion No. &8) fulfils the like function 
between S. Walburve and S. Cuneg 


W.V.G. Originally these picture 


onde, and be il the nitials 


no doubt formed the volets 


of a tr ptych, formerly in the abbey of Aywiere between 
Wate o and Villers, the centre portion of wl hy at pre- 
ent P bh] t vet ¢ . ! Hex 
, a if f vd ld | ' hie t t , tery 
wl i han over the n e of t] 
(; | ( j ( 
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OPPNER AND WILKIN. 





But Hoppner had this as a set-off, that he 
rince’s favourite, and that the Prince had better 

) the King. At any rate, all the younger generation 
ht so; and it is with the younger generation that a 
portrait-painter is mostly concerned. The Prince kept a court 
ff his own, which outdid his father’s in brilliancy; and its 

uti t to Hoppner, until a saying of Hoppner’s own 
lrove them—so the story goes—into his rival’s chair. The 
ideas of the King were not likely to render his 
patronage of a painter any passport to the favour of women 
of fashion. But at last Hoppner broke with bitter speech the 
nee about his foe. ‘* The ladies of Lawrence,’’ he 
said, ‘‘showa gaudy dis- 
soluteness of taste, and 
sometimes trespass on 
moral as well as profes- 
sional chastity.’’ For 
his own he claimed pu- 
rity of look as well as of 
Sty le. It was one of the 
paradoxes of fate if the 
sedate dames of the cor- 
rect court at Windsor 


went down with gay looks 





to posterity; while the 
beauties at the court of 
a Prince who, as Allan 
Cunningham properly 
says, ‘‘loved mirth and 
wine, the sound of the 
lute, and the music of 
ladies’ feet in the dance,” 
lived on canvas with an 
air of quaker-like  so- 
briety. From the date 
of that saying the ladies 
of the Prince’s court 
found their disloyal way 
to the studio of Law- 
renee, 

But Hoppner, as long 
as he lived, had full em- 
ployment for his brush; 


and when he died, Law- 


( I] . a 
rence paid an uncon- 
scious tribute to his 

thr ng his prices to sitters. He had 


lire after his rival during his last 
to a friend, ‘‘ You will be sorry 
ful competitor-—he whom only to 
las my rival—is, I fear, sink- 


n, ofcourse, Hoppner. He has always 


‘r complaints, and to these 
itation of his mind; and now 
confirmed dropsy. But though I think 


h that his last illness should 





appear to be reported by me. You will believe that I sincerely 
feel the loss of a brother artist, from whose works I have often 
gained instruction, and who has gone by my side in the race 
these eighteen years.’’ In language, if not in paint, it was 
certainly Lawrence who was demure, and Hoppner who was 
somewhat wanton. He could not have composed the cautious 
sentences just quoted ; and when he heard that Lawrence had 
called to make * kind inquiries,”’ he said it was only that he 
might have the first joyful news of his rival’s dissolution. 
But the rival by this time was only too plainly bilious and 
dropsical too. 

Hoppner’s portrait of himself is one of his finest works, and 
rarely had he so fine a sitter. There is a grave dignity about 
him which puts to shame the mere conventional prettinesses 
he imported into all his 
faces, his own included, 
and his sweetness of 
expression (before the 
days when he was bi- 
lious) is not dependent 
on the tricky effect of 
the eyes, the rendering 
of which he had caught 
from Lawrence. It was 
face, and 


belied the 


scandal currently sug- 


a spiritual 
one which 
vested by those who 
told the 


origin—how his mother 


story of his 


had been one of the 





German attendants at 
the Windsor court, and 
how the king’s coffers 
bore the cost of his nur- 
ture and his education. 
His manners were as 
good as his looks, and 
gave him an advantage 
over many of his con- 
temporaries, though 
not over Lawrence, an 
advantage for which 
they at once consoled 


and revenged them- 
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by Mr. Wilkin. ‘In the execution of this work,”’ he says, 
‘it will be the aim of the proprietor to unite the high finish 
of painting with the spirit and freedom of drawing.’’ The 
numbers were issued more slowly than had been anticipated ; 
but they appear to have been fairly successful, and they are 
now sold only at fancy prices. Of the ten portraits, two of 
the most characteristic are here chosen for illustration 
Lady Charlotte Duncombe, by Hoppner, and Lady Catharine 
Howard, by Wilkin. 

The portrait of Lady Charlotte Duncombe was painted in 
the year preceding her marriage, before she bore that name. 
This lovely woman had a dignity which Hoppner did not 
always supply when his sitters lacked it. Asa rule his pencil 
‘improved their faces’’ in a manner different from Sir 

Joshua’s, That master 


assuredly must have 
conveyed into man and 
woman some of the dis- 
tinction which he loved; 
Hoppner’s way, on the 
other hand, wasto mend 
the faces before him 1 y 
minimizing mouths and 
magnifying cyes, forthe 
taste forthe more danal 
beauties of feature was 
beginning in his time. 
jut’ ~Lady Charlotte 
Duncombe has a 
queenly bearing. She 
came, indeed, from days 
when an “ air’’ was 
accounted a woman's 
greatest charm, though 
she lived into a time 


when the / 


M“recols 
tone was universal. 
Hermarriage took place 
in the days of George 
I11., when England was 
waging her indignant 
War against the French 
Revolution, when the 
world was still but re 
tartled out of 
j 


cently 





selves by the relation 
of more or less apocry- Lady Charlotte Duncombe. 
phal anecdotes. ‘1 

once went with Hopp- 

ner,’ says Northcote, ‘‘to the hustings to vote for Horne 
looke, and when they asked me what | was, I said ‘a 
painter.’ At this Hoppner was very mad all the way home, 
and said I should have called myself a portrait-painter. | 
replied the world had no time to trouble itself about such 
distinctions.”’ 

But it was as painter of the portraits of ladies that Hoppner 
made his name. Of these the best known are those which 
were engraved by Wilkin and published at intervals between 
the years 1797 and 1803, under the portentous title of ‘‘A 
Select Series of Portraits of Ladies of Rank and Fashion.”’ 
Chese consisted of ten plates, seven of them after portraits by 
Hoppner and three after portraits by the engraver himself. 


[The prospectus of the ‘‘ Series’’ was issued 





From the Engraving by C. Wi 


its minuets and powder, 
its gaicty and vrace, 
out of that evotism of 
which we hear so much, 
and the many noble if exclusive virtues which are buried 
with the bones of the last century. And she lived until 
1848, bridging over a more complete and immense change, 
outward and inward, than any single lifetime compasses in 
other ages. 

The Lady Catharine Howard, of whose beautiful face, with 


its young and artless locks, Wilkin made so charminy a pic- 


ture, was the only daughter of the fifteenth Earl of Suffolk 
and eighth Earl of Berkshire, and married the Rev. George 
B t. She, too, lived long, leaving her first youth behind 
her in the last century, and she, too, had a long widowhood 


We have to thank Mr. R. Griffin for the loan of the Wilkin 


proofs, {1 m which th enyra urs have b n tal 
W. MEYNELI 








CHURCHES OF THE LONDON SUBURBS. 


et bits of colour, and peeps of light and shade. Whenthe 






































Kt f the environs of the great city hav ; . ‘ 
| i, new church down in the distant village of ‘the 
' ae Pees ss ————— omcemms=) Hyde’? shall be completed, the building will 
, ie neg i either be carted away or, we may hope, left 
# asa haven of rest where wearied folk may stay 
ALAS TO RRR ¢ awhile and muse undisturbed, except by the 
# distant rush of water over the weir of the Re- 
servoir, and the cry of the wild fowl on its 
margin, or the song of the linnet in the leaves 
above. Willesden, its neighbour to the south, 
only thirty-three years ago was also a haunt 
fi beloved of artists, but the restorations of 1851 
and 1872 have driven them away, for, to meet 
" the requirement s of this ri ipidly v rrowing rneigh- 
bourhood, it has been much enlarged, and 
. ' doubtless improved, but with a sad loss of pic- 
} turesqueness. 
Ihe large burying-ground attached is the 
wi scene of several funerals every day; the church- 
yard constantly echoes to the tread of hurry- 
ing feet and prattling voices, and the well-kept 
attract the interior bears witness to active om The past is altogether 
artist. In forgotten: no memorial of the miraculous ‘‘Our Lady of 
years gone by 
they were rich 
eatin 4 and fair in 
: Willesden. their propor- 
tions, for they 
most late from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; but 
ption they have passed under the ban of 
t half a ( ’ & churchwarden 
Got _ 3 nh ¢ the 1 t ardent pre wher of a Pre- 
i | ! } ] ( ve ere * - 
ot lter which he 
, ne I I . Which he can 
i Lhim relaxa- 
ti \! ; 
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‘even the more modern Jack Sheppard 








APROPOS OF THE LYCEUM “FAUST.” 


W* 
Faust is of 


apparent in action than in the book ; 


Its 


but, regarded as a basis 


unequal merit. defects are more 


for the taste and fancy of a daring stage-manager, it is 


A play- 


wright, untrammelled by Goethe’s immortal treatment of the 


possibly as useful a translation as could be desired. 


original legend, might be expected to do better than is 
of 


work. 


Pp yssible 


when the object is an English presentment 


Goethe's own 


Mr. Gilbe rt, however, 


does not appear to 








have succeeded in the 
task of writing an in- 
dependent play 


on the 





Vr. Irving as Mephistophel: 


By W. H. Margetson. 


’ 


original lines of the legend, though his book of ‘‘ Gretchen’ 


has many excellences and much poetic strength and beauty. 
The story certainly lends itself to the requirements of the 
heatre It has all the variety necessary for a_ stirrin 
romance: its heroine, a village maiden, whose innocence and 
beauty are her ruin, and whose misery melts the hearts ol 
nvelic ho Phe leading incidents are set forth on a dark 
background of magic and superstition, and in the atm pher 
through which the action moves there is tl nshine of m 
mer landscapes, the perfum f town ul the bustle ¢ 
old cities, the chimes of cathedral bells, and the distant 
echoes of stormy war. But if with these materials a modern 
7s nued trom page 2% 


18386 


have said that Mr. Wills’s adaptation of Goethe's 


} 


playwright could work out a better acting play than one whois 


tied to a close adaptation of Goethe, he would not then appeal 


to the motive which is the svesson-d’éfre of the latest of 


Mr, Irving’s achievements—a_ representation 


| the st ive 


ible 


uagre will permit, 


l pon 


of the Goethe tt onstructed as nearly as po on 


wredy ( 


Goethe's lines, and written, so far as our lan; 


in Goethe's own words. 


It is humanity of the story that has attracted 


the 


not only the 


Mr. Irving, but the witchery and magic of it; challenge it 


eems to offer for carrying the imagination captive right 
through the gamut of human life, with even a sugvestion of 
the life hereafter; its weird glimpses of th pernatural, its 
traflic with demonology, and its witches and spectres of the 
Brocken. It would not have been suflicient for the manager 


of the Lyceum Theatre that Mephistopheles offered him a 


fine acting part, or that he had in his com 


Margaret; he is an artist as well as an actor, and he 


more than once, in the past history of his management, 


sacrificed himself as an actor for the artistic delight of mount 


ing and adorning dramatic themes which have given him no 


special opportunities of histrionic distinction. It 1s in respect 
of this devotion to the pictorial branch of his theatrical work 
that he commends himself more particularly to the conductors 
of this periodical, Mr. Irving has opened up new 

the broad field of Art. He has + 


sion and a new pleasure to the artistic perception that finds a 


ground in 


iven a reality to stage tllu- 


sensuous delight in the beauties of compo mand colour, in 
the harmonies of dyes, in well-balanced contrasts of lLyeht and 
shade, and in the lines of perfect architecture. Those who 


are acquainted with the actor-manayer of the Lyceum Theatre 


know that his work in this direction is not only the come of 
a taste for Art, backed by much study and experi of tl 
exigencies of stage-effect, but ithas its spr in that absolut 
unselfishness of the true artist who is above private interests, 
who does not count the cost of things, nor val ! reward in 


money. Every argument that could be used in favour of a 
in Enyvland mivht be found in 


Mr. Irving i 


tablished, many a manaver must 


national subsidy for the theatre 
the history of the Lyceum; and if 


; in the work he has « 


Cesso! 
be consumed in his own artistic fervour unk beneficent 
municipalities come to the aid of the theatre, as they do in 


the other great cities of Europe. 


surprising in how brief a space the Lyceum story ma 


be told. An old man laments his lost yout The « j 
him re enest ( in return f } ! ind ul 
lo mpa vith the ruin of Faust, tl estructionof Ma 
ure } brir ibout the girl ! At tl | ! nf 
I both ippe rto be rh ] r, I ter] ‘ 
the lof Margaret wafted | el tol 
wh aust is the ] f the d | ve t h here tl 
( ! f ht in hope, happine I und despair 
ind ! to the painter a lo lifetir f al rh 
Mr. Ir ha i thatl l« r himsell l rewarded 
i | attempt to i rate tl creat theme, he « iv fresh 
itten 1 to the beauties of Goethe’ poem, and 1 it i 
more gencral study of its beauties and its less That he 
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the St. Lorenz-Platz at Niremberg js 


lace one can \ 


thi teenth-century street and f| 
to have been in his mind’s eye. It is well understood 
lescription of his encounter with the hound hi 
of Frankfort; while the student’ 


\uerbach’s Vault, was no doubt at Leipzig. The 


| n 
, ; en may have been there too, or at Nirember 
Whereve was, in the same city Faust met Margaret, and 
be « ( fair dramatic license, and in perfect harmony with th 
f ° hool poem, to lay the scene In the interesting city of Niiremberg 


1y is famous for its remains of mediaeval ’ 
hitecture, its picturesque gabled houses, its fortified walls, 


mul 


' while - ts Gothic churches, and its quiet old-world manners and 





f k popularised his works customs. The Platz is a typical example of the sincerity of 
ndit the Lyceum work. It a most pleasing and characteristic 
; étad lat pict On the right the noble front of a Gothic church. On 

— the left an old inn with men drinking and waited upon | 
\ ] ( d ov gain in p res of 
: sa ; “ aa a Early German school. The church gates are opened, the 
’ \I t] citize come in groups to worship. They are broken up into 
; 1] a ser of pictur all indicating design and intention of 
f re ‘ I thre ( ot the dresse being arranged 

m ol I Phe e-manager has th 
f I th ore | re the painter his figures are alive, they 
t wv ( breathe and move. In this Lorenz-Platz we are transported 
; fM ret to the veritable Nuremberg of Albert Durer and Gabriel 
f ( Wevyher. We the people as they lived, hear them talk 
to ¢ We] t of the wars, and we see Goethe’s Margaret coming from 
German confession to meet her desperate fate at the hands of her 
} ITOS to our- ver. We kn that the pensive girl is Ellen Terry, but we 
' edge of th bject can take her right into our fancy as the Gretchen of old; 
the key-note of for in her interpretat we find all the grace and sweet 
( feel naturalness of the original. She will go down to posterity the 
I they f init Margaret, in artistic companionship with Irving's 


of matchl Mephistopheles. Ellen Terry never looked less 
Perry of the st than she does in Margaret, never mor 

ul of poct’s ideal. Her dresses are more than 

fit the time and character, the air and mani 

ration at least when it reads 

Goethe is to have his society of English students 

for its mental ideals the Faust of the Lyceum 


pheles and Margaret of the ent 


two of the lightest and n 
Hawes Craven — Marth 
M ret he latter was drawn from th 
ne was set. That it 1s at alla 
of the stage-picture says much for the 


the lines upon which the pictorial 


been carried out. Martha's Garden 
tage itself, < i » play in 
‘ If, and with the play ‘ 


in mit liate ly consequent upon Ma . 


on these words, Mephistophe le 
his presence with a mockin; 
‘Who's there ?’’ “A friend!’ 
peats Faust, which brings the 
Wi ld, ’tis time to go;”’ 

ngement of colour in this scet 
' 
i if 
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alistic in colour: 


are admirable, pictorial in composition, realisti 


quiet red-brick garden walls with climbing roses : an old moss- 


grown apple-tree with an ancient bench; a rustic cottage 


porch ; a background of city towers; the whole a character- 
istic town garden. As to the plac ing of the ficvures, if they 
pause, during the action of the story, they pause near the 


of 
pale yellow and white brightened by a slight touch of black; 


tree, forming a foreground group, Margaret in a dress 


then Faust in a costume of rich brown, a connecting link 


of colour, leading up to Mephistopheles, the antithesis of 
Margaret; forming as it were a second focus of colour in the 
picture, the splendour of it relieved by the sombre tones of 


the gateway against which it is massed. Over all there is a 


r 
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rich glow of summer evening colour deepening towards twilight. 


In itself here is a stage picture that might be successfully 
transferred to canvas. It is earnest and interesting in com- 
position, pleasing in colour, tells its story, has good lines 


in it, is well grouped, and might be criticised from the stand- 


point of a cabinet painting. Viewed in the cold light of day, or 


in the harsh rays of ill-regulated -burners, this beautiful 


vas 
garden would appear but a poor daub ; it is painted for appro 


The 


footlights and borders are artfully supplied with artificial sun- 


priate lighting, in which Mr. Irving is an adept. Lyceum 


shine, as well as with cool shadows, with yellows and browns 


and greys. These are supplemented with silk-cased lights in 


the flies, and with lime-light lamps in the most unlikely plac 





in Martha's Garden. 


that the crudest colours or the daintiest effects of the 


painter can be regulated and toned with lights which, in com- 


So 


bination with the artist’s brush, mimic nature so well that 


even in close proximity to the scene the illusion 1s main- 


tained, while at a distance it is perfect, as in the one undet 


notice. Atthe same time if you look deeper into the painter 
and stage-manager’s art, you will find that the artist ha 
painted for the particular effect of light which the scene 1s to 


have been selected to harmoniz 


be 


vith both; that all the proper gradation 


ar, and that the costum: 


of colour have been 


observed in every object; and that the general harmony « f 
tone is as keenly regarded as the most fastidi critic could 
desire. What strikes one also as so deliciously suggested 
in these town gardens is the lovely atmosphe of Nuremberg, 


Drawn by W, H. Margetson. 


Engraved by 7. D. Cooper 

‘the formal sweetne of domestic peace" they convey to the 
spectator, and which is borne out by the « n white diapered 
chamber (a harmony in white and is M Vhistler 
might call it) of Margaret later on,1n the pla 

No more remarkable example of the p bilit of stage 
groupi! and lighting has probably ever been seen than the 
Rembrandtish effect with which tl l ent of the death of 
Valentine is illustrated. The fight, w its inter] on of 
the devil's flashing blade, wi 1 with Sat j over 
V tine 1 tretche lup 1 the l 1 the darh treet the 
alarmed citizens and ers ¢ ( e after the other 

up after group, with torche t] rh ithe 
round the dying youth; Maryaret ther Marth 1) 
focusoflight is on the h | i eye natura 














> 


with the supernatural incidents of which it is the 

and ) straining of the landscape painter to be in strong 

the crowd. evidence with the figure artist; it is only the summit of the 
Brocken, cold, weird, desolate, with a couple of ragged pines 

it had staggered in tempestuous winds, barely keeping their 

ffords roots in the rocky soil and snow. Presently the luminous 


hadow of the red Mephistopheles shows a cleft in the 
1 mountain, whence he appears leading Faust to the summit. 
_— 4+ the fhe devil is accompanied by thunder and lightning. There 
hazy moon with a watery halo. A sudden flight of 


witt he ;on broomsti« ks crosses its yellow disc. A flock ol ow] . 


the flap their solemn wings through the stormy night. Strange 
nd nameless beings and goblin spectres, half men, half beasts, 
have chattering imps, old bearded men and ghost-like women, 


hooded things, and winged fiends swarm out of the mountain 
sides with unearthly shrieks 


and cries and deep grave 











= eS : chaunts and songs. Me- 
, phistopheles joins their in- 
fernal revels and leads the 
mocking laughs that greet 
the complaining wails of 
those who suffer; for it is a 
veird mixture of hellish 
joy and fiendish torment. 
Strange calls from the rocky 
clefts below are heard and 
answered. 


**Oh, take me! I’m full of aches and 
fears, 

I’m clim! 
years ; 

I cannot go on and I cannot stop, 


And I think I'll never reach the top,” 





ing now three hundred 


cries one, a bleached un- 
canny thing (played by Mr. 
Mead), at which the entire 
crew yell their delight, and 
1 topheles seizes the 
climber and thrusts it (or 
him or she) aside; but it 


ggers on and complains 


Sta 
again, and the same fiendish 
laugh responds, while ever 
and anon the witches’ 


choruses sing 

“The broom and the branch in the 
air will float, 

Zi j >... DEP ‘ PP a And a goodly steed is an old buck 

x d ‘ Y b¥. ANd J+ Bee Cheshire. goat: 


He who cannot find mount to-night 


Can never join inthe witches’ flight.” 
lured away for a moment by three weird women, 
hel ill encourages the wild dance and 

ls, the flashing lightning and the 
onal accompaniment to the orgie 
( inue until rock and valley are 


company, the last chorus giving 


summit Vv s our flight 
und alight 
ither pres 
ot war ness!” 
, the throng settles down into 
calls to Faust, way is m 
‘ . . f 
int mountain 1s seen a yision V! 


», yonder, yonder! 
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With slow and trailing feet she comes to us, 
Methinks- "tis Margaret ! 
Mephis. Wiusion! Heed it not—born of a dream. 
It isa frenzy—lifeless phantasy. 
Avoid its stare—twill work upon thy 
Thy brain, ’twill make thee mad. 
hose eyes have ne’er been closed by loving hands. 











Faust. 
Dead !—Yet those the lips I once have pressed, 
Phat is the form I clasped— 

Mephis. Fool, ’tis but magic! 

‘aust. The grief, the rapture conquers me. | 
Thy semblance is enough! I care not, I, 

If it be like thee I must love it too. 
Ah! what means that slender scarlet line 





Around her throat—no broader than a knif: 


Margaret !—Margaret !” 


cries Mephistopheles, rising to his full height, 
Amidst a peal of thunder the 


‘““Vanish!’”’ 
in the centre of the scene. 
stage is cleared as by magic. Mephistopheles is alone, a red, 





* The Summit of the Brocken.’ 


flashes of electric light, a pair of apes fondling him, until once 
again he leaps into the centre of the throng, and the world 
Earth and air are enveloped in a 
A furnace 


of the Hartz is ablaze. 
burning mass. The rocks seem to melt like lava. 


of molten metal has broken loose. The clouds shower down 


fiery rain, the thunder rolls away into the distant valleys 
The ghost-like crew of fiends and witches and beings of 


nameless shape cower beneath the fiery hail and raise their 


withered writhing arms in shivering protest. It is a scene 


from Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno,’’ and there is Dante in the midst, if 


actor only put into his mobile features an expression of 


Although the 


the 
pity instead of a sense of fiendish delight. 
orthodox critic who knows his Goethe through and through 
will of course dwell upon the ‘* Walpurgis Revels’’ as a 
troduction of them at the Lyceum 


Mephistopheles 


mere zzfermeczco, the in 


emphasises the itural character of 


upern. 


1886. 


From a Drawing by W, Telbin. 


ot 


solemn, spirit-like figure ; a dark mystery all around him, no 
s made visible 


lv 


moon, no rocks, no trees, no sky, only darknes 


by the cloaked figure with its pale frowning visage and its 


flashing eyes, a veritable prince of darkness and every inch a 


prince. All suddenly, with a curse upon his lips at the 


departed vision, he invites his ghastly subjects to a renewal 


of the revels :- 


* The curse of hell upon it! 
ats now with music wild! 


and then mad!” 


Swell your thro 
, 
: 


Hel 


ish! infernal 


The Brock n is crowded once 


more, but the orgie goes on sf/accafo, swelling in ferocity 
Mephistopheles, with 
forth 


The command is obeyed. 


of shout and motion to the end. 


laughing approval, reclines upon a rock which gives 


and JF. &. Cheshire. 


Lngraved by ih 


and will help general and unsophisticated audiences to realise 
its full significance, and to understand the secret of his power 
over Faust and his evil capacity for destruction, 

The closing pictures of the new /auws/ are two short scenes 
in the last act, the dungeon and the apotheosis of the dead 
Marg iret. the 
evil sugge 
acting of Margaret, Faust, and Mephistophek 


rhe struggle between powers of good and 


pirits, is realised in the 
The Margaret 


tedin the chants of unseen 


of Miss Terry in this last scene furnishes a worthy companion 
to her mad scene in //am/e¢. <As she falls dead at the 
foot of the cross, in the last glance of the red light of the 
fiend, a flight of angels hovers over the prostrate form ; the 
white wings and anvelic fae i heavenly throng, half shut in 
among the groinings of the prison’s Gothic roof, yet suggest 
ing the calm spirit-world be 
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EXHIBITION. 


and vet when we look into them they are not so minutely 


lo the same year as the ‘ Return of the Dove’ belongs the 
‘Mariana.’ In her bower in the Moated Grange, Mariana 
rises from the embroidery that lies on her window table; the 


leaves, her models, fall fluttering about her feet, and with 
the gesture of one who straightens a stiffened back she lays 
her loins and stretches herself to her height. 
Wonderful depth is given to the pic ture by the small oratory 
with its ruddy lamp in the background. The colour, as a 
whole, is purer and more aggressively brilliant than in any 
other picture here. The deep, glowing ultramarine of Ma- 
riana’s robe is a centre round which scarlets, greens, and 
yellows circle lavishly. The impasto is as solid and the pig- 
ments as clear as on the day the painter laid down his brush, 
and when a century or so has passed over its head and given 
itan added harmony, ‘ Mariana’ will be worthy to hang be- 


the best works of those Early Flemings without whose 


example it would never have been painted. 
By some unhappy inspiration the directors of the gallery 
have placed immediately over it the crudest discord in the 


collection. This is ‘ Pot-Pourri,’ in which a harsh green robe 
makes itself unpleasant to the tints about it. The dif- 
ficulties of hanging such an exhibition are no doubt so 
great that one ought to be chary of finding fault, but a 
second mistake, and a very decided one, seems to have been 
made when several of Millais’ most popular things, things 
which would be sure to collect a crowd, were placed in the 
small cabinet known as the “fourth room.’’ Here we have 
‘My first Sermon,’ ‘My second Sermon,’ the ‘ Black Bruns- 


wicker,’ ‘A Pr ribed Royalist,’ ‘Awake,’ ‘ The Ransom,’ 


‘Isabella,’ and ‘Sir Isumbras at the Ford.’ The natural 
( ce is that only by some patience can a glimpse of 
them be caught, and that the large ‘ Sir Isumbras’ is never 
rightly seen at all. <A fair view of it cannot be had ata 

of less than six or eight feet. Its strength lies in its 


lovely background—a landscape with a ruined bridge, over 


which the mellow lights of evening are settling fast—and in the 
colour. In handling it is looser than quite 
itment as a whole, a defect which to some 


r the abuse heaped upon it by those who 
author as the ‘‘rising hope of the stern 
Raphaclites. Many cheap strictures 

n the horse, but those who make them 


the refusal to select which justifies the 


’ works, which are now seen for the 
al, none has made a more uncx- 
than ‘A Knight Errant.’ There 
en absurdities, in it; the lady’s | ft 
ld be, and the two flying figures in 
ludicrous; but on the whol it 

n, well modelled, and excellent in 


n its conception belongs to 


clodrama. Taking the stori 


can say that things might not 
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land- 
Its 


In conclusion, I must say a word or two about the 
Of these ‘ Chill October’ is no doubt the best. 


only rival, to my mind, is the background to ‘Sir Isumbras,’ 


scapes. 


which, like so many backgrounds to figures, breathes a poetry 
not often found in landscapes proper. ‘The Sound of Many 
Waters,’ of the Moor,’ ‘ Winter 


‘Scotch Firs,’ are magnificent transcripts from nature, but 


‘The Fringe Fuel,’ and 


they lack individuality. It is not until we reach ‘ Over the 


Hills and Far Away’ that we come upon anything which 


approaches ‘ Chill October,’ but get rather the 


even there we 
materials for a great landscape than the thing itself. Its 
distance is lovely, and its foreground is a marvel of interpre- 
* that Sir John Millais 


express his 


tation ; but it is only in ‘ Chill October 
has quite succeeded in compelling nature to 
thought. 


WALTER ARMSTRON( 


ART NOTES AND REVIEWS. 


HE honour of a baronetcy has been conferred upon Sir 
F. Leighton, P.R.A. 
taken some time to dispel the slight which was offered to the 


The Government have certainly 


presidential office by their predecessors, when similar titles 


were bestowed elsewhere. 


Mr. Oswald W. Brierly, R.W.S., has been knighted. The 
reasons for this are not apparent, unless it be that he holds 
the post of marine painter to Her Majesty, and has travelled 
round the world in the suite of the Duke of Edinburgh. 

Fresh from adoration of the Turner drawings at Burlington 
Ilouse we turned into St. Paul's Cathedral to worship at the 
tomb of the great water-colourist. We were wonderstruck to 
find that 
his memory had vanished. 
man, but a feeble figure stretching 


our former recollections of the statue erected to 
Here was no ideal representation, 
as we imagined, of the 
out his arms in a most inanimate manner. A closer inspection 
revealed the reason. From the effigy’s right hand had been 
broken off both ends of the pencil or brush which it once held, 
from the left the palette or notebook which it once grasped. 
From the height of the statue above the ground it was evident 
that this injury could not have been caused by the wantonness 
of an outsider; it could only have arisen from the careless- 
the of the 


This dis- 


removal 


of the cathedral authorities upon 


nes 
organ which some years ago was reared hard by. 
figurement must have long ago come to their knowledge, and 


should have been long ago made good by them. 


The Union League Club of New York has been ascertain- 
ing the sentiments of American artists, art institutions, and 
teachers of art in the United States on the subject of the art 


The result of the canvass was as follows: 


tariff. 
Number of artists in favour of free art. 1,197 
» 10 per cent. duty 26 
- 30 - - : 7 
a specific duty . . 33 
7 - partly free art . . 18 
Whole number of artists heard from . . . 1,255 


Of the 154 art teachers and art institutions that responded, 
148 were in favour of free art, 3 in favour of partly free art, 2 
The result 


of a 10 per cent. duty, and 1 of a specific duty. 


should be gratifying to all who have the true interests of art 


and artists in view. 


A pleasing and novel subject has just been reproduced in 


photogravure by Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co. The artist, 


Mr. G. W. Joy, has depicted, in ‘ Thirty Years before Trafal- 
gar,’ young Nelson, apparelled in his middie’s uniform, 
handsome stripling taking leave of a fine old lady, presumably 
his mother. The anxiety on her face is well rendered, and 
her whole bearing is imbued with nobility. The lad’s coun- 
tenance, with which one is most specially interested, giv 
little insight into his future, and is the weak point of the 
picture, The process has rendered the orivinal almost too 
faithfully, for alterations in the artist's de n, flaws in tl 


canvas, etc., are altogether too much en Cridence 


The first of a series of ‘“Studies from Nature of British 


Foliage’’ has been issued by Mr. Heywood. The artist, Mr. 
Tom Kelly, has been engaged for several years upon the 
original drawings. We had the pleasure of secing them a 
short time ago, and we then felt that it would be an almo 


impossible task to perfectly reproduce their delicate pencilling. 
son Cases, 
the Larch 
publication, which 
Pp! ite 

in schools where faithful 


succeed d, in 


The process of lithography has 
as well as could be expected, as for instance, 
Tassels and the Cut-leaved Maple. Thi 

is sold in folio parts, each containing five 


work 


of nature are required. 


, Should be- 


come a standard transcripts 


Mons. Paris, has evidently long been of the 


opinion that every literary subject, no matter what its charac- 


Quantin, of 


ter, is capable of artistic adornment and should receive 
attention at his hands. He has this season invaded the very 
different spheres of English classics and children’s book 


* and the ‘‘ Vicar of Waketield,’’ on the 


Robinson 


** Gulliver's Travels,’ 
one hand, and ‘*‘ Ali Baba,” ‘* Don Quixote,’”’ 


led out a 


and * 

the first sub- 
ha 
ha 


Crusoe,’’ on the other, have been sing 
je cts to attack. 


issued in an English edition by 


‘*Gulliver’s Travels"? (which also been 


Mr. Nimmo 


cleverly, thoroughly, and artistically illustrated; no les 


be cn most 
than 


one hundred and eighty coloured and.sixty plain illustrations 


are scattered broadcast throughout it page Mon Poirson 
(whose name is, by an extraordinary oversight, omitted in the 
English edition) has not only entered into the spint of the 


author but has treated hi s subjee tina thoroughly novel manner 


He has localised Lilliput in China, for which his warrant } 


the fact that it lies to the north-west of Van Diemen’s Land 
in latitude 30 dey. 2 min. south! This has afforded him scope 
for an infinite variety of costume and of colour in the pigmy 
crowds which environ Gulliver. It is certainly one of the book 
of the year. The same author has not been so happy in hi 
delineation either of English life or of kt i : century and 
ihalf ayo Few will recognise the worthy vicar or his lovely 
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he interior of the Doyle household it is full of charm. The 
father, celebrated as the HB of political sketches, is never 
ferred to as their author, for he really cared to k ep 
his secret, and his family respected the wish. But as regards 
his five boys and two girls, James Doyle had musical and 

ambitions, and a most felicitous manner of encourage. 
ment. The boys held a weekly ‘‘ show’’ after the Sunday 
morning mass, when their drawings—battles, compositions, 
series of illustrations of English History and of Sir Walter 
Scott—were offered for the fatherly and family criticism. And 
in addition to these shows there was a Christmas presentation 
of drawings to the father, the subject of great thought, long 
preparation, much hope and misgiving. For James Doyle it 
was that this most pleasant journal of a boy’s life in London 
was written and illustrated, with its brief and dashing allusions 
to public events, its delighted descriptions of the opera and of 
the first Monday in May at the Royal Academy—a longed-for 
day, its candid rebellion against the dancing master and the 
dance (‘‘that revolting species of amusement’’), its rash 
spelling, and all the other unmistakable signs of a boy’s 
perfect confidence in his father. The drawings are singularly 
mature, as the artist’s late work was singularly young. In 
fact, his manner changed little. With a something more of 
free fun and fancy the illustrations of the journal might have 


been dated ten or twenty years later. 


“SYMBOLS AND EMBLEMS OF EARLY AND MEDLEVAL 
CHRISTIAN AkT.”’ By Louisa Twining. New Edition (John 
Murray).—Like Lord Lindsay an old student of religious art, 
Miss Twining has done well to republish her admirable 
manual. It holds a place of its own, for it is faithful to the 
limitations of the title. Those who look in it for the legends 
of Art will not find them; for this reason, there is very little of 
the Madonna in the volume, her history being treated in Art 
literally and not by symbols. Nor has Miss Twining attempted 
to include those accessories of certain saints, such as St. 
Catherine’s wheel (whence our popular figure in fireworks), 
St. Barbara’s tower, St. Dominic’s star, St. Joseph’s lily, and 
the like, which are so useful for the recognition of the 
personages of a religious picture. For these are not emblems 
in the parabolic sense in which the Lamb and the Dove 

emblems, complete in themselves. Miss Twining has con- 
| herself to the collection of such symbols as those of the 
lrinity, of the Mysteries of Christ, of death and the soul, the 
( 1 and the Sacraments, the Evangelists, Heaven and 
ler research has been done at first hand, and her 
‘ tabulated at the end, with an excellent index, 
of her references being to the very early MSS. that 
mbol-loving ages of Christendom. As Art 
practice of emblems declined, and the greater 
lustrations, which accompany every page of 
he artistic dark ages succeeding the fall of 
pu lhe author has fallen into an error worth 
ng Helland Purgatory. The demure 
cauldrons are undergoing a temporary 
mong the ‘‘ condemned.’’ Represen- 

than she thinks. Her explanati 


much to the point; they are also briel 


of Lord Brabourne’s ‘‘ Friends 


it should have been stated that 


Longmans. 





FRENCH 


T is hardly possible to imagine within the limits of the same 
school a greater contrast than that presented by Jules Breton 
ind Jean Béraud. In one we have the painter of an ideal 
country life—in the other the keen analyst of city excitement ; 
on the one hand restful contemplation, on the other febrile cx- 


citement or its natural 


ART.* 


J. F. Millet was the leader; and, although striking a softer 
almost equal footing with his 
When, however, 


one considers such a work as the ‘Chant d’Alouctte,’ one 


note, he was admitted on an 


chief as the recognised painter of rustic life. 


cannot but feel the truth of Millet’s criticism on his young 





outcome. Jules Breton 
has, however, left far 
behind him, if ever he 
had to. traverse it, 
the phase of revolt 
against life and _ its 
burdens. His first two 
works, exhibited at the 
Salon in 1849 and the 
following year, are now 
as almost completely 
forgotten as they were 
at the time neglected. 
‘Misery and Despair’ 
was the title of the one, 
‘Hunger’ of the other. 
France was at that mo- 
ment passing through 
a period of revolution, 
and in judging of an 
artist’s work one should 
endeavour to bear in 
mind Fromentin’s re- 
mark, ‘‘ The art of paint- 
ing is beyond all others 
the most indiscreet. It 
is the unerring testi- 
mony of the painter's 
moral state at the mo- 
ment he takes up his 
brush.’’ Acquiescence 
in 2 repressive form of 
government having been 
obtained, Jules Breton 


retired to the country, 











conpyrere Jules Breton 
peint toujours « 
village ¢ I n 

restent ] Phe pea- 


sant virl in this is far too 
pretty, at d far too con 
cious of the beauty of 
the nature around het 
In the treatment of th 
listening girl, we can 
trace to what extent M. 
Jules Breton has thrown 
aside his early manner 
which consisted in indi- 


cating in broad lines the 





outline of the figure, fill 


afterwards the 


ing in 
colours and detail He 
now errs, if possible, 


too much in the other 
extreme, giving to the 
roughest peasant a soft 
contour and 
grace of limb which are 
too often absent in real 
life. It 


his treatment of land- 


, howe ver, in 


reputa- 


with more truth and 
poctry, reproducs ** the 
tearful glimmer of the 
ilent dawn,’ * or the soft 


jemnity of the break 


of day, ushered in by 





‘ 


the kylark’s hymn of 





and all his great suc- 
c2sses have come from 
his renderings of country 
life. Picardy, his native county, and afterwards Brittany, 


attracted him by their patriarchal ways and simple habits 


source of 


but of late the Artois has been to him the unfailing 
inspiration which George Mason, with whom he has many 


points in common, found in the vales of Staffordshire. By 


education the pupil of Devigne and Drolling, Jules Breton at 

a very early date associated himself to the school of which 
* Continued from page 40. 

MARCH, 1886. MS 


Portrait de Aldile. C. 


F. 


By L. Comerre. praise. In another pic- 

ture, ‘Le Dernier Rayon,’ 
we have the more devotional aspect of M. Jules Breton’s talent, 
but in his effort to be simple and harmonious the artist over- 
shoots the mark: and one is 


the p plar-tree s round the fic ld, and even the dull grey 


made to feel that the cottaye, 


yround 


ympathize with the old couple watching their little grand- 
child a he totters to meet her parents on their return from 


poetic nature, 


itself 


the long day’s work. In M. Jules Breton the 
for he is a poet of no little merit, too often expresse 
ness in his work, and there seems 


< 
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( for those who have to begin bread-winning betimes. Here 
the young girl has just stepped out of the procession n its 
way to the village church, and receives the blessing of her 


ured grandparents. The old man has almost reached the ] 


ns ast 
” stage of a hard life’s journey, and has been led out to a seat 

outside the cottage gate to see his grandchild start upon her 

it cause that M. Jules Breton road, bright with hope and pure in spirit as in dress. Her 

, ty n painting grandmother gives her an old woman’s blessing. The play 

j ( ; ’ however, of which a reproduction is of the sunlight on the white dresses of the ‘ communiantes,” 
irks a more distinctive phase of M. Jules the delicate gradations of colour, the bright sunlight glinting 

hich he » rarely indulges, and shows that through the trees and breaking sharp shadows on the gr -_- 

ithy with nature in no way weakens his more human and walls, are managed with rare skill and truthfulness. It may 

The ‘First Communion’ in every French village be recollected that some years ago our own fellow-countryman, 

1 important ceremony, marking oft nthe first step inactive , Mr. P. R. Morris, who for a time seemed likely to follow the 








( 
ire subordinate in its conception is not from the French 
, ewhat at variance with the canons of Art. 
i r poetry underlies M. Béraud’s talent it is of 
In the heat of politic al strife, in the noisc 
ve ta " ment of Paris, in the strongly accentuated con- 
constantly bringing to the surface, 


tte 
t 


made his reputation. Ten years ago his 
Funeral,’ clever, hard, and incisive, first 
it the Salon. Since then he has sought 
realistic scenes—subjects for a brush 
to use also as a scalpel. In the 

have the first phase of political ardour 
Parisian character. Confined to 


14 debates it is harmless, and in a way 
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useful, as many a politician who has fought his way to the 
front rhe 
that which leads the self-conscious orator to haunt political 


In the ‘ Réunion a la Salle Graffard,’ here repro- 


rank will testify. next step—the fatal one—is 
meetings. 
duced, and originally exhibited in 1884, M. Béraud shows 
us a number of these unhappy, overstrung politicians, whose 
sole bond of union is their hatred of all established law and 
order, boiling over with the lava of their eloquence, and 
sweeping away with one hand the rights of property, and with 
the other the detested and despised bour geotsie. From time 
to time the paving-stones of the barricade form the theme of 
their apotheosis, and of this M. Boutet de Monvel, another 
realist of the same school, furnished a biting satire last year. 


This work attracted more notice than it perhaps would other- 


‘ 


~ 


* 
¥y 


x 


Réunion a la Salle Graffard. 


talk is an oasis in the howling desert, where every form of 
raging philanthropist is to be found primed with the last 
discovered specific for the solution of “ La Question Sociale.”’ 
For some who frequent the Salle Graffard and similar estab- 


lishments, of which Paris and many other towns possess 


numerous specimens, the next step is that suggested in 
M. Boutet de Monvel 


the road to Corinth, is 


but the path to the barricade, like 
not traversed by every one—and many 
a one passes from the noisy meetings of his club to the quiet 


retreat of Charenton, where the State against which he 


thundered and conspired is content to receive him and to offer 


him an audience, if he can form one of his fellow-reformers. 


But in that sad company each one is wholly engrossed by hi 


own illusions, and cannot think of listening to those of 


wise have obtained, from the fact that after a few days it 


was removed from the walls of the Salon in deference to the 
reference to 


feelings of those who saw in it an unflattering 


the ¢ i871. To 


moment 
sphere, nothing is more effective in the composition than the 


ommunist rising of return, however, for a 


to the Salle Graffard and its smoky, heated atmo- 


calm indifference of the reporters to the thunderbolts of elo- 


quence which are flying over their heads. They have heard 


over and over again these regenerators of society pouring out 


J 


their vials upon the dour-georsie, vindicating the claims of the 


proletariat, and proclaiming their right to compel, even at 


the point of the bayonet, all mankind to be brethren. The 
most fervid appeal to universal love or universal slaughtei 
leaves these journalistic Gallios wholly unmoved. The little 





By 5. Béraud, 


others. As a picture M. Béraud's view of the garden within 
the walls of Charenton is not without a sense of poetry, the 
oft rich sunlight under the leafy trees speaks of peace and 
hope to these ‘‘nevropathes’’ of politics which he had pre- 


viously shown us only by gaslight. 
M. Léon Comerre touches a brighter key, and 


n born in 1850, he has already achieved 


iulthough still 


young, having bes 


a reputation in the Art world as a careful draftsman and a 


delicate, though often bold, colourist. A pupil of Cabanel, 
he carried off the Prix de Rome in 1875, and the same year 
obtained a medal of the third class at the Salon. He cor- 
tinued for a time to treat history and mythology 1 the semi- 
classical method of his master, neither gaining nor losiny 


ground in the opinion of the small public which noticed his 


' 
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e. F lue satin Louis XV. dress and holds 
If ( ly as any ‘‘ petite marquise”’ of that mon 


; court, the truthfulness of the portrait is Preserved jp 


of the first claims which the dress seems to haye had 
the painter's care. This work, howeve r, is Wantine } 

A oe anting In 
more bold effects of light and shadow displayed on the 


lend 

self to that delicacy of facial expression which distiney ished 
Cuil 

‘character ’’ dancer. 


Of the most successful followers in the Vallerina school, of 


hich M. Comerre may be said to be the recognised chief 


t the originator, M. Pelez is by far the most distinguished 
5 picture, ‘ La Misere a Opéra,’ representing three orphan 
irls emerging into their butterfly ballet costume, whilst 
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The qualities are excellent, the idea 
tr tes that every one can say that 
nature. But it is with M. Pelouse as 

met—another of Jules Breton’s pupils—and many 
ndscape painters. They have skill, 
they reproduce what they see with 
they are wanting in the higher 
ter; they would succeed admirably 
wer tience suddenly to fail to provide 
th the necessary apparatus, but as 

s of nature and as revealers 


‘French varieties of a cosmopolitan 


LIONEL G. ROBINSON. 














THE DOURO AND ITS BOATS. 


T has been observed that the form and proportions of sea- 
going vessels in all parts of the world vary but slightly 
within certain limits. 
progression are necessary attributes, and go to limit closely 
the form of the vessel. The Norseman crossed the German 
Ocean to invade England in craft whose hulls differed in little 
but size from those in which calico and ironware are carried 
back now by his descendants across the same northern sea. 
It is only when we come to river navigation that we can afford 
to sacrifice any one of the three attributes already mentioned, 
that we obtain any marked variation of hull form. Let us, 
for instance, nearly give up stability and flotation in favour 
of more rapid progression, and we get the single sculling 


outrigger; on giving up something of the latter quality, let 


Fig. 1.—Wine-boats on the Upper Douro. 


on the ¢alm surface. When it reaches Portugal its course 
is marked in places by dangerous rapids, but for the most 
part it is a broad deep stream flowing through rich pastoral 
valleys, almost always possessing a certain current force, and 
many eddies, whirlpools, and backwaters, but on the whole 
fairly navigable. 

from the 


On a stream having such vicissitudes, as it were, 


time of its birth in the distant mountains of Leon to its 


tumultuous ending at the formidable bar where it meets the 
sea on the coast of Portugal, it is easily seen that the boats 
must be as varied as the conditions of navigation to which 
The 


wine, brought down stream about sixty miles from the district 


1886, 


they must adapt themselves. main traffic is in port- 


Stability, flotation, and the power of 


us seek for excess of stability and floating power, and we 
have the barge and the lighter. 
crossed the bar of the river Douro, the observant 


fail to be strucl 


Havit 


traveller cannot by the lar variations of 


boat form which occur in the three miles of river water before 


reaching the city of Oporto. These variations are due not 


only to the particular kind of navigation required, but also 


to the character of the Douro itself. Few navigable rivers in 


the world have a current which changes so often and so sud 


source is in Spain, where it begins as a mountain 


denly. Its 


torrent; farther on it becomes an impetuous rushing stream 


in a rocky trough, of enormous force and volume and rapidity ; 


anon it broadens into a shallow lagoon, bordered by reedy 


marshes, where the heron’s image is reflected as in a mirror 
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on the banks of the Douro where it is produced. The boats 


employed to convey the wine have not only to travel over 


these sixty miles of a very swift river, with many rapids, many 


awkward turns and twists, amid dangerous rocks and sunken 
reefs, many long stretches of shoal water where thi indy 
bottom changes its depth with every flood; but they have to 
reverse fhe process, and must be so contrived as to return 
empty up stream with as little labour and friction as may be 


This problem has been solved, and the result, known as the 


Douro wine boat, is shown in our first illustration (hig. 1 


A more «¢ 


where else 


cannot be found 
O-pipe 


* A pipe bolds about 115 gallons of port-wine. 


xtraordinary-looking craft any- 


* boat is about 


in Europe. The hull fora 
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Fir. 2 efore the Wind. Wine-boats at Oporto. 

“0 feet | 1 about 15 feet the beam. It tapers to- 
but the | t part is rather behind 
t! | r Col of a kind of long fixed 
tip of the | tern. In length the oar- 
I thir hat the boat. It is worked 

f | , placed about « rd of the boat 
le f On tl atform one or several men 
r, according as to whether the steer- 
| Vhen ry rapid twist has to be 
grive t is worked an oar, being lifted out 
of each stroke, and the boat, having no keel, 
| i very few stroke This rudder is mad 
ol ory 1—from four to preces— lashed toge- 
t} for a piece that is strong enough cannot easily 
be f upper reaches of the river, where the boats 
ure | () l tay to tl andles, which are a mere 
The other end terminates 

bl that 1 idily tak 

+) 
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rir 
sad, sometimes comic, interrupted by the 
laughter of the listeners; but they are al. 
ways wild. As they come closer, we see 
that there are two men to each oar, and 
they give short, sharp, quick strokes, with a 
slow return. This is contrary to the English 
mode, but they prefer it themselves, and can 
row many hours at a stretch without fatigue, 
A great deal of power is lost, as the Oar 
bends with the sudden push, and springs 
back again as the men come to the end of 
their stroke. They always feather as they 
row. Our first illustration shows a boat 
holding about thirty-five pipes, in one of the 
upper reaches of the river, where the banks 
are rocky. In these parts there is scarcely 
any natural vegetation. The sides of the 
hills are covered with the vine only, and in 
spite of their green foliage the hills havea 
most desolate aspect. The second boat, with an awning, 
shown in Fig. 1, 1s used for the conveyance of passengers. 
The largest of the Douro boats are constructed to hold 
eighty pipes of wine. These larger craft can navigate the 
whole length of the river up to the Spanish frontier, but only 
when the water is high. During drought, or in the rainless 
autumn, the river becomes so low that nothing larger than 
a twenty-five pipe boat can pass, and even these have to be 
partially unloaded at the shallows. The hull of the boat is 
made of a number of small planks roughly nailed to the frame, 
with the joints often gaping, and filled in with rubbish of all 
kinds—bits of wood, cork, rope, etc., and the whole well 
pitched over. With some of the poorer craft it seems a 
wonder that they continue to float; they are always leaking, 
and being constantly baled out. 
rhe wind is nearly always either up or down the Douro, 
as with most rivers that lie in a valley. Luckily the wind 


is often against the current, so the boats that have floated 


Douro. Drawn by Tristram Ellis. 


can sail up again. A very beautiful 


t of Douro wine-boats that have been 


sada , 
when a westerly breeze sud lenly 


One after another the huge white ails 
few minutes the whole fleet is sailing 


, each vessel throwing up a sepa 
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rate wave of white foam at its prow. The sails are enormous, handkerchief and the black hat are the objects on which all 


square in shape, with a yard at the top; thus they are only the rustic wealth is lavished. The hat is trimmed with 
made for a wind coming directly astern, as the flat-bottomed velvet, and between the brim and crown is a row of little 
boats without a keel do not permit either of tacking or of black silk tufts. A hat is made to last two years amongst 
sailing within points of the wind, or of any other nautical ' the well-to-do peasants. Its construction is very solid, the 
manceuvres, felt being nearly a quarter of an inch thick, heavy, and hot. 

The lower part of the sail is cut in a huge curve, to en- hese picturesque Portuguese costumes can be seen at their 
able the steersman on his platform to see ahead. In the best in the numerous rowing boats that come down the Douro 
background of the sketch is the town of Oporto, with the new to Oporto on market-days. The women then put on all their 
road bridge at present building, almost on the site of the | jewellery, fine gold ornaments that have descended from 
old suspension bridge that connects the two parts of the mother to daughter for generations. A large gold heart, from 
town on opposite banks. To the right hand (the south part) an inch and a-half to six inches in length, and finely wrought, 
the port-wine stores, or ‘‘lodges,’’ as they are called, are is one of the oldest forms of these ornaments. The heart is 
situated; on the left (or north part) lies the town proper. suspended to a string of gold beads, light, and well wrought 
The bridge is a high-level one, with a low-level road also on their surface with a design of clearly Moorish origin. The 
slung beneath the arch, and will probably be completed this beads also are heirlooms, and some lucky individuals have 
year. The design is a huge iron arch that crosses the as many as twenty rows, each strung on common 


river in a single span, and it is being erected string. Crosses of filigree work of ancient 


















without scaffolding by means of wire ropes, design are also worn, together with mo- 


which form a sort of suspension bridge dern cheap lockets of poor German 


above, from which the different gold. 


pieces are lowered to their places. In gay procession the line 


It is remarkable that though of boats come down the river 


the wine boats are rowed ex- on Tuesdays and Fridays, 


clusively by men, many the two market-days, the 


other river boats are ma- women singing and 


naged entirely by women laughing and rowing 
and girls. Small, light, with a will in their 


flat-bottomed _ boats, best costumes. In the 


used as ferry-boats, or early morning it is 


for passengers going often cold and misty 


up and down the river, on the river, and many 


or for carrying market women passenyers, sit- 
ting still, wear short 


black jackets, forming 


a contrast and throwing 


produce, are not only 
worked, but often owned, 
by women. With white 
awnings spread over the out the gay colours worn 
by the girls who are rowing. 


They use a sharp short stroke, 


heads of the passengers in 


hot weather, these boats are 


picturesque objects seen from the into which they throw all their 


high shore, as they flit about on energy, and put the boat forward 


the deep green water of the Douro with a wonderful rapidity, and often 
a great deal of splashing. 


In the background of Fig. 3 is the well-known 


where it flows through the town. The 


boat girls always push the oar instead of pull- 


ing it. They seem incapable of fatigue, they are Maria Pia, or railway viaduct that crosses the 
: . Fig. 4.—Sisters of the Oar. 

buxom and not ill-favoured, and they wear the Douro with a single arch near Oporto. It is 
becoming Portuguese costume. When they de- the largest railway arch in existence, being 
sire smartness, as on market-days, the correct number of 525 feet in clear span. It traverses the entrance of a rocky 
petticoats is fourteen, many old and of thick material. yorge that after three-quarters of a mile suddenly opens out 
These stick out all round in a manner rather perhaps curious the basin where Oporto is situated. It on the site of 
than pleasing, and the effect is further heightened by a the celebrated battle of the Douro, 

form of padding that goes all the way round just below On the wooded banks above Oporto there are villages 
the waist. This heavy costume is completed by a sort whose inhabitants are as much employed in deep-sea fishing 
of bodice, usually made of stout linen covered with some as those that live in the villages on the coast; and, therefore, 
bright-coloured mate rial, laced up the front and tight-fit- regular fishing-boats often pa up ind down from them pa t 
ting. It stops short about an inch above the waist, and Oporto to and from the sea They nearly always look new 
the white under-shirt bulges out all round. This sort of for from four to five years is the usual life of such a boat, and 
white shirt, with large loose sleeves, is a real and most after that time they are sold by the fishermen to watermen 
effective work of Art. Round the neck and on the shoulders of the river. The joints are calked and tarred, and quaint 
it is caught into numerous gageings, and some fine needle- entences painted in tar upon the bare boards at tl cde 
work is inserted in front; over this a handkerchief is crossed. rhe shape of the boat is like a Deal fishing-smack, but of 
Another handkerchief is put on the head, on the top of which much rougher construction (Fig. s 


is placed a round felt pork-pie hat (Fig. 4). The bright silk Our sketch shows one of these ‘*‘ Valbouro”’ sea boats—so 
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An average of three 

steamers and four sail. 

| ing ships, mostly Bri- 
| tish, come into Oporto 

; — every day; and, after 

| . . a continuance of rough 
weather, many vessels 





are sure to be tossing 

about outside the har- 

bour. When the waves 

aT Pe Res have ceased to break 
meine ae over the deeper part 
opposite the opening 

in the bar, a crowd of 

pilot-boats and steam- 


tugs go out, some to 





the ships and others to take fresh soundings of the 


eee ain ~ 
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The Return fr m I hin r off the Douro Mouth. Douro, gives notice of the departure of the pilots, 
Drawn by Tristram Elis. 


—< course of the channel if the storm has been severe. 
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A signal from the lighthouse at Foz, the village and 





= ainiaemanemmatnan fashionable bathing-place at the mouth of the 


and not till then do the ships make towards shore. 
from their all hailing from the picturesque up-river The coast of Portugal is defended from invasion by forts of 
Valbour—on its passage from the sea. On these castellated form set along the shores wherever a landing might 
the whole of the crew stand on the thwarts, perhaps seem convenient, or where an important point had to be pro- 


rs pushing their sweeps in perfect time. One | tected. Most of these strong places date from before the 





often hear the click of the oars against the thole-pins introduction of gunpowder, and were afterwards restored and 


tl it is far off and still invisible round a bend in received their present extremely picturesque form long before 
er. The men are a fine stalwart set, and remarkably guns and gunnery practice had attained modern perfec- 


rker in colour. In wet weather they ti 


m. One of the largest and strongest is the castle at Foz, 
wear oilskin hats, jackets and trousers, entirely English in | at the entrance to the river Douro. It is in such an im- 


t in fine warm weather their bright sashes and knitted portant position that at one time it mounted at least fifty 


iy buccaneer look that is quite foreign to our guns, though probably little more than toys, if we judge by the 


| size of the embrasures. <A curious old custom is still kept up 

| f the bar by such frail craft is always an of firing at vessels which try to pass the bar without a pilot or 
very narrow, barely 1s0 feet when the red flag is not flying at the fort. Luckily blank car- 
t much over double that at high tide. The tridges are used in modern times. The first gun is fired when 
h towards the mouth till itis a mile | the vessel is outside the bar, and if it at once turns and gives 

ht across ten feet up its attempt to get in, it is fined only a small sum. However, 

background of Fig. 6), | if it continues its efforts, the gun is loaded and fired again 

th aio 4] th-east end. Outside a and again as quickly as possible during its passage, and for 
a every discharge an- 
= =| other fine is imposed 





‘ 
Py 


on the ship. A skil- 
= fully handled ship es- 

— capes without heavy 
fines, but a badly ma- 
naged vessel has to 





pay dearly; or, in 
other words, the 
greater the danger 
they have risked the 
greater the fine de- 
manded in punish- 
ment. 

It is very interest- 


ing to see the ships 








come in, and there 





Ellis, are always a number 
of spectators stand- 


tects the northern side of the en- 


two pilot boats go out, rowed by ten 
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or twelve men, and furnished with a large and heavy anchor. 
Another boat, with a flag on a tall pole, also rows out, and 


remains stationary over the deepest part of the channel; 
the ship then steers straight for this flag, as the sailors can 
hardly tell where the passage may be without it to guide 
them, for it is extremely difficult to tell from outside where 
When the ship has 


passed the flag boat, the other two pilot boats hook on to 


the waves may or may not be breaking. 
ropes flung from the bows, one on each side. The entrance 
is always made when the tide is rising and there is a current 
inward. This time is chosen for two reasons: first, for the 
sake of the current ; and, secondly, because if by any chance 


the boat ran on shore, the rising tide would help to get it off. 
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The most critical moment is when an unusually large wave 
stem of the ship and twists it round, so that it 


wrecked, This is 


that work thi 


the dreaded end 


trattic. The 


runs on shore and gets 
of very many of the sailing ships 


ship's course is often altered by a small wave striking her, 


and then every nerve is strained to get her back again into 


position. The large anchors of the pilot boats are thrown out 
and attached to the ship, to prevent her from drifting ; both 
pilot boats go round to the same side, and any other that 


happens to be near comes to the rescue. Fortunately these 


efforts are generally successful, and the ship is 


strenuous 


brought back to her bearings and rides safely into the smooth 


waters of the haven. PRISTRAM ELLIS. 


CUIR-BOUILLI, OR STAMPED LEATHER-WORK. 


JHE leather-work which I in- 
tend to describe is very 
different 
facture of flowers and fruit 


from the manu- 
from scraps, generally ap- 


plied to picture frames, 
and on which several works 


The 


kind now in question be- 


have been written. 
longs to what is known as 
cutr-bourlls, or boiled lea- 
ther. When this material 
(leather) is steeped in water, 


hot or cold, according to 





its thickness or hardness, 
it becomes so soft that it 
may be moulded or worked in the mass, or stamped in sheets. 
When dry it will be as hard as wood. This hardness may be 
greatly increased by dissolving alum, and, to a lesser degree, 
salt in the water. It can also be stiffened with size-fluids or 
varnish. Hammered or subjected to pressure, it will become 
so hard that helmets and cuirasses may be made of it. 

Sheet leather stamped in patterns, plain or coloured, is used 
to cover the seats and backs of chairs, tables, the panels of 
doors, dados, boxes, books, albums; in short, any flat surface 
It is of all the minor arts perhaps 


profitable in proportion to the time, 


which require ornament. 
the easiest and most 
The material to be used by a 
A good 


skin, costing about four shillings, will do for a beginning. 


labour, and expense involved. 


beginner is the leather known as dasz/, or russet. 
There is sfzver, or split sheep-skin (much thinner and cheaper) 
which is used for certain work, thick russet and thin sole 
leather (much more expensive) for more advanced artists; 
also scrap-leather and waste, all of which have their uses. 
those without 


In selecting skins, pick out with great care 


holes, flaws, or discolourations, since a trifling defect will 
greatly injure any but the coarsest work. 
All bookbinders’ 


work, but for beyinners, who cannot incur great expense, a 


TOOLS. tools are useful in sheet leather- 


few simple ones may suffice. I have seen a very pretty piece 


of work executed with only a pointed paper-knife and a stamp 


made from a piece of kindling wood. But for regular cutting 


and stamping the follow 


1886. 


for outlining. These should be made to order for half-a- 


crown; one the size of a silver twopenny piece but of bra 


and set in a handle. 


=O 
- er , X + 


ina pattern. Add 





This is used to mark out small curve 
} 


to this another the size of a sixpence. Ihe edge of the 


wheel should not be quite flat, but slightly rounded, though 


this is a matter of minor importance. The pupil may 


obtain at shoemakers’ furnishing shops for a shilling what 


are called dof-whee/s. These are wheels with very fine, 


dull saw teeth. When run along on a piece of wood or 
leather they make a dotted line ......... a6 These 
correspond precisely to the border foo/ of repoussé work, just 
as the smooth-edged wheel does to the /racey. At the same 
shop one can also buy what are known as flower tools. These 


are wheels, also sold for a shilling, with edyes of different 


’ 


widths on which very narrow ornamental patterns are ct 
These are useful borders. The next ‘ indi pen by ! " 
ivory or horn paper-knife. The best I have ever known wa 
an American article made of gutta-percha, and in th hape 





take has been made in a pattern, all that one 


When a mi 


has to do to correct it, is to smooth it over with the blade of 


a paper-knife, and then with the fingers, alternately, till it 


di appears. So long as the leather is not cut through, the 


worst errors may be corrected. Even if pierced it may be 


"with a little thin 


mended by applying a piece of ‘ skiver 
When the smoother has a point 
rounded handle, the 
With this single tool one can both 


fam fp or mial? used 


vlue, and smoothing it in. 
latter may be 


at om 


end, and a 
sharpe ned to a dull edge. 
smooth. The next tool is the 


outline and 


for indenting or roughening the ground between the outline 
of the patterns. This is almost identical with the ma/ used 











Le a orm 


mile a eee one 


~ eee mee 
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l-carv 
where broa 
to enter small 
( print a 
t co will be tl 
h will stamp, indent, 
hx 
oO.” 
lL Ke ; 
be made of any shape table to 


for the work hese tools, with 

; ind a pencil, will suffice 
of lye ches by twelve, leavir 

» to four inches or mor his is 
il ip all of th is frequ 

hed » should be entirely in out- 

( 1 require ] by feathers ina 
Neither should a leaf lap or lie upona 
woided. Shun all ‘ picture-making ”’ 


non thin but tough paper. There isa 
called Parchment Bank paper which 
purpose. Then shape the leather, 
er of an hour in hot, luke-warm, or 
cold water. rhe 


harderandthicket 


must be. One can 


experiment with 
waste bits to as- 
certain the proper 
! 


deyree of softn 


Phen geta board; 


iy board = o1 
] 
irPaW board 
1G n 1 i 
Dic hest 
] 
' i i it 
warp when wet. 
\ 
Wi t ither 
¢ 1 
r js 
» \ 
' » the 1 } 
] ] ; ] 
i CA { 
, 
| 
t | > ft) 
it 1] 
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hotter the water 


also be used for this, as well as for cutting on the leather 
When it is all marked out remove the paper. 

Now take a wheel, say the one the size of sixpence, and 
utline the pattern with a firm pressure on the lines at first 
marked. Do this with great care and neatness. The simpler 
and easier the pattern the more accurately you can wheel. 
Nine times out of ten this is done at first carelessly.) Then 
take the stamp and hammer and indent all the ground. This 


> 


jutline away, therefore keep renewing it with the 
wheel as you go on, If there are any very small enclosed 
urfaces into which the stamp cannot go then take the ivory, 
bone, or agate point, and dot it rough or ragged with that. 
Finish with “tooling ’’ the whole with the dot-wheel. When 
| is done let it dry gradually. If you know how to gild, Ze. 
to apply gold-leaf, you can improve your outline very much by 


eilding, and then go over it with the same wheel, when it will 


be all over in gold dots. To learn how to do this it would be 


worth while to take a lesson or two froma bookbinder. 


When the work is dry draw the tacks, fit it to a seasoned 





Plaque, or Lid of a Box. Drawn by C. G. Leland. 


deal or other board, and tack it down again; this time more 
carefully. It will look something like a carved wood panel, 
ut has a character of its own. It will soon grow dark, and 
will, if the leather be hard and good, last for centuries, even 
is the seat of a chair. If it has been soiled or stained during 
working, it may be cleaned with a weak solution of oxalic 
acid and water. This is a strong poison, and great care 
hould be taken, if the fingers or hand are scratched or have 

res, that none of it gets into a wound. 

A black pattern on brown looks well. To make one, paint 
the pattern with ink, india-ink, or any black paint. Then cover 


” 


* coats of flexible or *‘ebonizing varnish. 
Or use any good dyes, brown or red, or even paint. On leather, 
as on wood or plaster-of-Paris, it makes a great difference 


ether paint is applied with a brush in coats or rubbed in with 


lingers or a sponge. G/i¢feréne paint, which has a metallic 


It d not 1 lire more than a few days’ practice to learn 
d or intaglio patterns with two or three gouges in 


| ] r t} } = - : “— 
u panel. For this, ech-wood, or pear or apple, is quite 
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suitable. When the mould is cut, press the soft leather into it 
with the fingers and a sponge. If the relief is very deep, fill up 
the hollows on the back with putty, or soft leather or paper pulp, 
mixed carefully with glue. Then paste overall with vlue-paste 
a sheet of skiver (cheap thin leather) or two or three coats of 


strong paper. Then go over the face with the stamps and 











Jankards covered with Sheet Leather and Worked. Drawn by C. G. Leland. 


wheels. Where a great number of the same panels or plaques 
are wanted, this method of painting the outlines will save much 
time. <A row of leather disks or plaques, hung around a room, 
just below the ceiling, or a series of square panels, makes an 
avtractive frieze. Leather may be very well cast in plaster 
moulds. They should be well oiled and warmed and rubbed 
some time before using them. In moulding always use a 
sponge, or a pad of raw cotton, or a piece of muslin, to aid the 
fingers, and occasionally a stick pointed or rounded to suit the 
hollows. 

Leather may be so much softened as to admit of working 
ilmost like clay. It can be boiled till it is a mere pulp, which, 
however, if pressed, will, when dried, become as hard as 
mahogany. Therefore it is easy to work sheets or pieces into 
hich relief. Take a board, and cut out from wood, or make 
from cardboard or fafier mdché, any ornaments in relief. 
Fasten them to the board with glue or pins. If a soft 
damp sheet of leather be now laid on these, and carefully 
pressed down and worked into all the cavities with fingers 
and a point, it will of course look as if it had been moulded. 
In doing this you will soon find that the leather, however soft, 
draws out of place, that is to say, while pressing it into one 
spot you pull it from others. To avoid this, lay the sheet 
rather loosely on the board and press with the palm and 
fingers broadly over all. Two broad stiff brushes may be 
so used, one in each hand, as to set the leather. Scrubbing 
brushes can be applied to this purpose. Ifthe leather dries 
while working it, moisten it with a sponge. If you cannot 
finish the whole at one sitting, let it dry, and moisten at the 
second working with the sponge, which should be perfectly 
clean. <An excellent way of making the patterns is to fret-saw 
them out of thin board. Ifa higher relief is wanted in certain 
places, glue wood on to these and shape it. Round all the 
edges a little, or bevel them with a fine file and sand-paper. 
This will make the leather much easier to press down, and 
improve the general appearance of the work. Remember that 
almost anything in relief can be cast in plaster. 

Wheels or cylinders may be made from the dot-wheel in 
size up to an inch or more in width, and so on up to any size. 
hus an ordinary cook’s rolling-pin may be incised and used 
to stamp large surfaces. These are specially useful to cover 


a ground with diaper pattern. The spaces for the larger 





| 
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pattern may be smoothed with the horn knife and re-worked 
In making covers for books and albums, where broad borders 
are very much used, several cylinders set in handles will be 
useful. If you have a book in an ordinary plain strony 
binding, cut with care a piece of leather which will exactly {it 
and cover it, fastening it on with strong mucilage. That 
made of dextrine is the strongest and cheap 
est. When the book is thus re-covered, 
damp the outside carefully, and work it ac 
cording to the directions previously given. 
Strong, vigorous, original handwork of this 
kind is far preferable, to any person of taste, 
to the mere machine-work of ordinary bind 
ing, however ‘elegant ’’ it may be. 

If the artist will now take a piece of thick 
russet-calf, wet it well, wipe it dry, and then 
draw on it any picture, he will find that with 
a tracer which has a point like a small 
screw-driver, and another with one like that 
of an oyster-knife, it is perfectly possible to 
indent the picture perfectly. The process 
is something like modelling in clay. It will very soon be 
found that while it is easy to stamp or press a line on damp 
leather, it would be difficult without practice to draw lines on 
it with a pointed implement, on account of the fibre, which 
would ‘‘catch’’ and * pull,’”” and produce either a ragged line 
or else an imperfectly marked uneven one. A wheel acts by 
even pressure, therefore, in working with a point, the iron 
must be perfectly smooth. 

Patterns may be cut from very thin leather of any colour, 
such as is sold to bookbinders. Paste these on to the brawn 
ground of the basil, and then tool or wheel the edges very 
carefully. This is called, by bookbinders, mosaic. ‘To do this 
perfectly, it is advisable to take lessons from a binder. ‘To be 
perfect the edges should be gilt. In Russia and the East 
> Variegated 


there is much of th 
leather-work made by sewing the 
edges. ‘*German chain stitch”’ is 
the one adapted to such work. To 
make, let us say, a tankard, take a 
plain one of glass or tin, or els 
make one of Jafier midché or waste 
leather. This latter is effected by 
taking a common glass tankard, or 
a wooden or glass cylinder. Paste 
paper or leather scraps on it till an- 
other is made on the first, and when 
finished pa tea shect of basil ne atly 
over all, and work a pattern on it. 
Make the bottom with a 
dist of wood o1 ole-lea- 
ther. 

Papier maché is made 
— : by simply pasting one 


sheet of soft common 





. . yaper over another. Any 
Cylinder Box, of Strong Cardboard ee 


covered with Leather. 
Drawn by C. G. Leland. with it, let us 
thickness of half-an-inch. 


obje ct can thus be covered 


ay, to the 


Cut it away by slits, and reunite it with slips of paper and 
paste. The n cover this, which is called the cove, with leather, 
| work it as required. Bookbinders’ waste consists of scraps 


} } 


of thin leather of all kinds. This, or shoemakers’ clippings, 


; 
| 


- 


: 


‘ 
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may be made of 


hot Flask or Drinking 


} 


must do as all workmen did then, and learn how to get the 
ist out of every tool. I have been astonished, in studying 
urgundian carved panels of the fourteenth century and 
Italian cazr-Zourl//, to find how very few tools were used; but 
how much the artists who used them got out of them! At 
it there is a tendency to have an inconceivable number 
f tools (1 once knew a brass-worker who had 2,500 mats and 
rs), but there are few who really know what can be done 


with one. For, to make the most of a small outfit stimulates 
itv, and ingenuity is the genius of the minor arts, 


Ingenull 


which, unlike the higher arts, have their limits. 


The pupil, if at all ingenious, will soon find that almost any 
ordinary outline picture can be drawn with the point or wheel 
and knife, on the 
damp leather. It is 





on - 2, 7 hl 
[rare 


best to take this just 
as it is beginning to 
harden, for when 


freshly wet it will not 





le 


a 


mai te 


retain fine lines. 
Draw, let us say, a 
head or a nude hu- 
man figure, or an 
animal, with as few 
inside lines as pos- 
sible, in outline. 
Having done _ this, 
smooth down the lea- 
ther a little outside 
the outline, and then 
co over the lines and 
make them a little 
deeper. Do this with 
an ivory or horn 
paper-knife —iron 
worked flat is apt to 


colour the leather. 





Then just as one 
draws lines to shade 
in relief, draw them 
with the edge of the 
knife, instead of 
stamping with a mat. 


Very beautiful pic- 


ae — . Tae tA -. ery 
SLE SE ES TTT We : Aj tured elfects may 
. aa ) “On eaet 


a a 
he f aC 


thus be produced. 


When the leather 





is quite dry the wheel 


or tracer or knife may 





be heated and drawn 
along in the groove of 
the outline. This will slightly scorch the leather and make a 


rnwen ox 1 ‘ <i s . 
brown mark. It is in this way that bookbinders make the beau- 


tiful brown ornaments on ordinary leather. They heat a brass 
famp, on which an ornament is engraved, and then drand 

the surface. Of course this requires some previous practice on 
waste leather. And here 1 must observe that beginners all 
ppear to have a great antipathy to making experiments, or 

practising’ Merely to acquire skill. Instead of scorching these 
nes they may be painted of a rich umber-brown or black 

colour, with af -pointed brush and dye, or even in water 
irs. Dyes of kinds may be bought for sixpence a 
lorm of powder, and are guaranteed 
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when put into boiling water to make half a gallon of dye for 
silk. For ordinary Art-work I have found that instead of half 
a gallon one should take about half a pint. Very good inks, 
including a real scarlet, may be made in this way. 

It may be observed that the working of pictures in low relief 
on a surface of really good leather, which must be of the 
more expensive kind, is quite an art by itself, and not imita- 
tive of any other. Here we begin on “ Vienna-work.’’ There 
are several different branches of the art, which may be gene- 
rally classed as cu7r-bouz//?, and by far the easiest of all is 
bookbinding and Vienna lea- 
A set of tools for 
the latter may be had from Ger- 


ther-work. 


many for thirty shillings. The 
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~s 


plaque for the lid of a box, there is little to be said, as they 
may be easily attached to the flat surfaces which they are 
designed to cover with strong glue or brass-headed nails. 

I have found that glass, tin, cardboard, or sole leather are 
This 


should be covered with sheet leather, and then worked. 


all suitable for the body of tankards. groundwork 
Any 
vessel of any shape may be utilised for this purpose. 

rhe cylinder box may be made of very strong cardboard 
covered with leather, or of waste leather, or paper and paste 
rolled on any large round body. rhe bottom and top should 
be turned from wood, and the 
lid made to lift out. 

rhe illustration on page 76 


is from a carved oak panel be- 





last-named is very beautiful, 
but there is often in it a ten- 
dency to over-work, or to what 
may be called ‘‘ filigree,’’ and 
to produce results which will 
not bear handling. In czir- 
bourl/é everything should be 
as durable as a book-cover, 
which of course is destined to 
be in continual contact with 
hands. 
cate pictures should be such 


Even the most deli- 


as might be put on book or 
album covers. 

The reader may bear it in 
mind that where a tolerably 
high relief is required, he may 





begin by laying two or three 


Phis 
fine piece of workmanship was 
the Ashbridyge 
branch of the Home Art Asso- 


longing to the Editor. 
CXC? uted at 


ciation, and was the best piece 


of work shown at the exhibition 





of that society held last sum- 
mer. It was adapted (we he- 
lieve) by Earl Brownlow from 
an old book cover in his li- 


brary, and the design has also 
been used in the leather-work 


classes held by that flourishing 





branch of the association. 





Our last illustration, a Cover 
fora copy of Chaucer's Poems, 
offers a suggestion for a little 
elaborate 


more treatment, 














couches or beds of cheap lea- 


ther, wet, one on another. 
This may be made of book- 
binder’s waste, or even of soft 
newspapers and paste, or the 
When a paste is made with paper and glue and 


Roll this under- 


two mixed. 
plaster-of-Paris it is called car/on-fierre. 
bed well with a common bread-roller, and then the outside 
sheet, or it will be too soft. 

Any book which is strongly bound may be neatly covered 
with skiver or thin leather, to be glued or pasted on. Then, 
after carefully damping with a sponge, you may work a 
pattern on it. 

The illustrations which are here given are, with one excep- 
tion, drawn by me as simple examples of work well within 


the reach of the amateur. Of the back for a chair, and the 





Cover for a Copy of Chaucer's Poems. 


| 
| 
| 


the lighter ornaments 


may be dyed in red or other 


since 
colours. The whole, further, 
if the worker prefer, may be 
cut of leather 
appliqué, or pasted on with glue. Appliqué is, however, diffi- 
cult for beginners. 

CuIR-BOUILLI, or soft leather-work, is in many respects 


Drawn by C. G. Leland, 


out thin and 


allied to repouss¢é, with which we shall shortly deal, and 
The or 
In all of them the object is to obtain a 


wood - carving. three may be very well learned 


taught together. 
relief, and some of the tools used in any one are applicable 
to the 
and those who are capable of teaching them readily obtain 


others. All of these minor arts are easily learned, 


employment. 
CHARLES G. LELAND, 


‘THE SILVER’D WAY.’ 


7 EW scenes are more fascinating, and few more difficult 
to transcribe, than the snow-clad landscape. There is 
generally an unreality, a stageyness, in truth, about oil paint- 
ings of such subjects; and when success is achieved, it is 
more usually through the simple medium of black and white. 
Such a scene as this recalls vividly Shelley's lines :— 
‘ Though now no more the musing ear 


Delights to listen to the breeze 


Ihat lingers o’er the greenwood shade, 


1 love thee, Winter! well ;”’ 


1886. 


strike a chord of conflicting feelings in the 


It is a noticeable fact that while the poet 


lines which 


thoughts of many. 
never tires of singing the praises of spring and of summer, 
he is comparatively reticent 
of The 


for the por t’s sensitive nature. 


respecting the rude charms 


winter. season is too robust, the beauty too severe 


And yet to the sturdy frame 


In temperate 


and the fearless imagination of the dwellers 


climes, there are few sights more picturesque and beautiful 


than ‘ the silver’d way.’ 











* tury called forth, none 1s more u 


‘ 


Little Masters ’’ whom the eighteenth cen- 
eful as a recorder of life 
» German-Pole, Daniel Chodowiecki, of 
lear-visioned contemporary left the testimony that he 
in healthy to the marrow in an unhealthy age.’’ The 
ind two hundred and fifty illustrations which this 
contemporary books and cal ndars have 
been highly prized by connoisseurs, but it is only — 
ntly that an equally, if not even more, valuable 
f sketches from his pencil, affording authentic 


nto the life of the eighteenth century, has been 


available to the public. It was in the year 1773 that 


fter a thirty years’ absence from his native 


Jar , at that time still a dependency of Poland, 


ned to visit his aged, widowed mother, whom he had 


since he had become the fashionable portrait-painter 


A journey from Berlin to 


FROM BERLIN TO DANZIG: AN ARTIST'S JOURNEY IN 1773. 


it is hardly possible to overrate their worth, since they furnish 
us with representations of German domestic life in the latter 
half of the last century, of which literature gives us chiefly 
the marrowless dreams of a morbid sensibility, or the empty 
inflations of pseudo-Anacreontic dallyings. As works of Art, 
too, they are excellent ; so true of touch, so blunt almost, in 
their veracious directness, a quality rare in those days, and 
valuable at all times. Of course no one can quite stand 
outside his age, and even in Chodowiecki’s sketches we come 
across some of last century’s mannerisms; thus the propor- 
tions of his figures are almost always too long, their heads 
too small. But this does not affect their human value, while 
their artistic merit is far from mean. 

Stage by stage, then, do we follow the artist upon his 
tedious journey, all undertaken on horseback, often through 
roads almost impassable from mud and neglect; now ferrying 
across a river, now leading his horse by the bridle to give 

it a rest, now 


grooming it 





himself in the 
miserable 
sheds that 
formed the 
only kind of 
inn -accommo- 
dation for man 


and beast in 





those days. 
The series be- 
gins with 
Chodowiecki’s 
departure from 
his own house- 
door; we see 
him kiss_ his 
wife and many 


children. His 








horse with its 
ample saddle- 
bags stands 
awaiting its rider. It was a very need of Chodowiecki’s 
nature to sketch all he saw, whether on a journey or 


nerely lookine out idly fr . , 
merely looking out idly from the windows of his house in 





the Thiergarten at Berlin. He relates that he often held 
his horse’s reins with his mouth while he rapidly put to 
paper some scene or incident. Certainly travelling, as de- 
picted by him, was not luxurious in those days The 
to offer their guests. These were 
forced to sleep on t bare boards of the single parlour, 
iddles as a pillow; a mode of rest often broken 
by wey terers, a hown in one of the sketches, where at 
midnight, by the sheen of one tallow candle, two gentlemen, 
anied by 1 musicians, enter the room and execute 
for their private delectation a stately minuet. The world of 
cr contrasts pr nted by that stately, overdressed, be- 


Wier 1. | ( pr wat y 


, be-patched eighteenth century, that now 
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swaggered in 
clothing unfit 
for working 
folk ; now en- 
veloped itself in 
loose wraps and 
nightcaps; that 
affected grand 
airs and lived 
in the rudest 
and barest of 
rooms and 
houses; all this 
and more is put 
before us in a 
masterly fash- 
ion by Chodo- 
wiecki, who 
quite unconsci- 
ous of the his- 
toric value of 
his pictures, 
merely jotted 
down what he 





saw. Arrived 





at Danzig after 








Damoiselle Metzel. many  adven- 

tures by flood 
and field, that seemed to have struck him as nothing unusual, 
Chodowiecki found that his stay would be unexpectedly pro- 
longed by the desire felt in his native town that he should 
paint the portraits of its aristocracy. For nine months did 
the artist linger in Danzig, until he forcibly had to tear him- 
self away. By means of his journal we see him painting 
the Prince Bishop and his ‘ awe de caur,’’ a clever, corpu- 
lent, loose-lived lady; the rich patricians, the Polish mag- 
nates, and many other great and little people; we assist 
with him at banquets and family scenes, 


and ever and ever we are struck with 


or three pictures in which we get a peep at old Danzig. 
The same crass contrasts that distinguish the indoor life 
Highly de 


corated carriages, drawn by four horses, and surmounted 


of the period are evident in the outdoor also. 


by gorgeous flunkeys, plough through the unpaved street 

one mass of deep mud, while a narrow little path, hedged in 
by a wooden paling, is set aside for foot passengers, and 
known by the contemptuous name of the people's gangway. 
In the street of the patric ians we behold those curious out- 
door terraces the wealthy were permitted to build, jutting fat 
out into the road, which indeed they blocked. Here the 
owners would spend the sunny afternoons, taking their post- 
prandial coffee, gossiping with passers-by or neighbours over 
the way. Each terrace was shaded by the two trees every 
householder had a right to plant; in the case of Chodo 
wiecki’s last house, they had been planted by his father at 
the birth of his sons, and bore their names, Daniel and Gots- 
fried. 


trunks, an evidence of how much time had passed since they 


We see them in the former’s sketch as tall spreading 


were first placed in the earth. 

In our age of sumptuous studios, with special arrangement: 
for light, we can hardly credit that an artist could have worked 
in the modest bedroom that was Chodowiecki’s atelier whil 
under his mother’s roof. In the sketch we reproduce he is 
painting in it the portrait of the merchant Texier, who poss 
with all the self-consciousness of a sitter. Chodowiecki’ 
trunk stands beside the tall china stove. On a chair lie hi 
saddle-bags and hat; his list coat is hung over a stretches 
Would not a touch of th 
simplicity be to the advantage of our age 

Such, briefly, are 


posterity in the artist’s journal. Always a carefu 


that stands beside the sitter. 


the impressions of his century left for 


} 
| draughtsman, 


with keen, observative, quick powers of reproduction, much 


quiet humour, Chodowiecki’s ‘‘impressions’’ are alway 


amiable, and often really beautiful, unpromising as were many 


of his themes. Altogether, in these sketches which hav 


been kindly placed at our disposal by Messrs. Amsler and 





the modesty, not to say bareness, of the 


domestic appointments. Thus, for ex- 
ample, in the sitting-rooms of even the 
rich stands a little dressing table; some- 
times the former is curtained off, but 
more frequently Chodowiecki would be 
asked to paint the portrait of a grandee 
while his wife would lie in bed, his do- 
mestic discharge the most intimate func- 
iions, and his children play about, while 
tailors took orders and measurements for 
new gowns, and visitors chatted in the 
window niches. 

Carpets are unknown, even on the floors 
of princely mansions ; a tall looking-glass 
and console-table form the chief elements 
of decoration. Sometimes a clock will 
occupy a conspicuous place, but orna- 
ments, knick-knacks, books, pictures, in a 
word, all those cultured elements that go 
to make our modern rooms look habit- 
able and comfortable, are strangely absent. 


climpses that Chodowiecki gives us of the life of the streets, 


Few are the 


his time being so entirely spent indoors, but there are two 





The Artist painting Herr Texter. 


Ruthardt, of Berlin, ‘‘the father of modern book illustration,’’ 
styled in Germany, has added another 


HELEN ZIMMERN, 


as Chodowiecki 1 
laurel to his rich, full-leafed crown. 








THE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES AND THE RENAISSANCE.* 


Art, fresco-painting, engraving, sculpture and architecture, 


Q than a arter of a century ago Paul Lacrot 
\I | the Curator of the Imperial quite well known, the chapter on Manuscripts arrests atten- 
A ! wob), he urato oO ‘ | 


tion. 


A 1 P to the reading publi ind We pass from the writings of the Greeks, by the 
[ ft rsenal, Paris, gave to the re: y put ‘ : sits 7 ee 
7 i juarto volumes treating Slavonic and Latin Manuscripts, the Tironian, Lombardic, 
Art-students oO rance hive large qu. Olu S Cau, cies ae : . ‘ 

the literature Gothic, Runic, Visigothic, and Anglo-Saxon, until we reach 
( cicnces, c LCase . ’ ‘ 


Irish achievement; and, of Miniatures in Manuscripts, the 


¢ 


tail the manners and customs, th 


the arts of these two epochs. Since then the work has 


Louis XII. 

The new chapters 
on Music and Mu- 
sical Instruments 
have peculiar and 
special interest at 
present, when the re- 
cent loan collection 
at South Kensington, 
very fully treated at 
the time in these 
pages, has awakened 


public interest in a 





wide and engrossing 
subject. The chap- 
ters are, however, not 


so full as we could 





desire, and we almost 
think that the survey 
is too wide a one, 
ranging, as it does, 
from the time of the 
Emperors to the end 
of the sixteenth cen- 





tury. The editor, 








moreover, misses a 
chance when the mu- 
sic of Palestrina is 
referred to, inasmuch 
as he fails to point 
out that Palestrina 
was not the inventor! 
of harmony—as the 
Council of Trent 
would have us_ be- 
lieve—but that coun- 
terpoint, harmony, 
and part music ex- 
isted in the Nether- 
lands many years 
previous to the date 








of the composition ol 
il dicta The number of the chromo-litho- the ‘“‘ Mass of Pope Marcel.’? Nevertheless the chapters ar 
; dd exampl f their kind, has be as full of fact as they will hold, and are a valuable addition to 

lhe illustration which we have selected from this 
Napter if imile of an engraving, executed towards the 
shorrnog ae cee nd of the fifteenth century by Israel van Mecken, and repre- 
ry _ ents a German n in—a race illustrious even then in the 


& Co, | irt—executing a piece of music upon a portable organ. 





French school of 


Mae 


+ 
$s 





ty 


pis iy eee 


fa 





UNTRAVELLED FRANCE.* 


HE line to Angouléme facilitates another delightful ex- 
cursion from the Orleans Railway Station at Limoges, 
through the district which is called by the natives “la petite 
Suisse,’’ so beautifully wooded is 
the undulating country, so clear 

| are its rivers. 
We pass Aixe, connected with 





its station by 


a bridge over 


the Vienne at 

_ its junction 
ATT , ‘ 

with the Aix- 


ette. The town, 
* on the opposite 
steep, has a re- 


stored Roman- 


esque church, 
fortified in the 
fifteenth cen- 


tury. The Cha- 
pelle du Dog- 
non dates from 
the 
de 


Berry, near the bridge, the poet-academician, Beaumont de 


1330. In 


Chateau 


No. 


21.—Castle of Chalus. 


S. Aulaire, was born. In early times the inhabitants of 


Aixe were constantly at war with those of Limoges. Pass- 
ing S. Victurien, where the Romanesque church contains 
the tomb of that saint, we see a fine specimen of an ancient 
Lanterne des Morts in a cemetery on the right of the railway. 

The steep narrow streets of S. Junien are full of thirteenth- 
century houses, with heavy arches in the lower story, and 
widely overhanging roofs. The splendid church dates from 
the end of the twelfth century, of which it is a most valuable 
In plan it is a vast rectangle, intersected near the 
The central tower has scarcely any 


specimen. 
centre by a transept. 
windows. Above the Gothic portal of the west front rises a 
massy tower, each face of which is broken by a gable en- 
closing two windows. A picturesque Romanesque stair-turret 
rises against the north transept. 

A flight of steps leads down from the west door to the in- 
terior, which is indescribably solemn and _ striking, partly 
from the huge bases of the lofty columns, partly from the 
varied outlines caused by the domes under each of the towers. 
The nave and its aisles have simple cradle vaulting, and 
so have the transepts, from which square chapels, rudely 
vaulted, project, and are open towards the choir. The choir 
itself, which is less ancient than the rest of the church, has 
a roof with Gothic vaulting in the central, but with herring- 
at the east end is a fine rose 


aisles: 


bone work in the side 
window. Huge ribbed twelfth-century dénzfers stand on 


either side of the entrance: on the right an oak screen en- 
well. Behind the 


altar-tomb of S. Junier 


high-altar is the huge marble 


the 


( loses a 


, brought hither from famous 


* Continued from page 


1886. 





abbey of Grandmont in 1819, when its treasures were dis- 
persed and its buildings dismantled. At the east end of this 
curious tomb, which dates from the beginning of the twelfth 
century, we see the Saviour represented in glory, with the 
emblems of the evangelists. On either side are statuettes 
of the twenty-four elders of the Apocalypse, holding instru- 
ments of music and vases of incense. In the midst of these, 
on the north, are the Virgin and Child in a nimbus borne by 
angels ; on the south is the Lamb of God. Tiny columns, 
richly sculptured at the base, divide the figures. 

ed to the 
ts. The 


paper, 


The refectory, of the twelfth century, which belong 
chapter of canons attached to the church, still exi 
town 1s busy and industrious, and prints its own new 
L’ Ale 


I arrived famished at Rochouart, by the line which branche 


Vf le ade es Tu Ii ‘ _- 


southwards at Saillat-Chassenon, the station beyond S. Junien, 


never was luncheon more welcome than that which | 


the humble Hotel Faure, where an artist might 


and 


obtained at 


make a charming picture of the old-fashioned garden with 
its wealth of lilies and iris, and the twisted spire of the church 
beyond. Hard by, quite at the end of the town, rises it 
magnificent chateau of grey stone, with huge round tower 


bearing pyramidal roofs, built on a promontory ending in a 


rocky precipice above the meeting of the Graine and the 
Vayres. The interior is now used for public offices, but they 
failto fill half the building, and the Department is too poor 
to restore the rest. One of the rooms is surrounded by fres 


coes, Which represent the events of a hunting day at Roch- 








the 


ouart in ancient times, from departure from the castle 


to the cutting up of the stag, and the open-air banquet which 
followed. The filled 


attending the hunt, and the buffoon riding with might and 


long carriagy with ladie 


immensely 


main, are exceedingly quaint. 
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Pie ‘ ¥ a ’ 
hi y former Baro 


of his wife’s inti- 





Vo. 23.—Chuteau de Rochouar 
} ( NI. « Cr re, 2 ji alou y increased 
, t M. de Cremi¢re had a beau- 
| I that | d 1 | cousin to leave the 
moun his horse, cut off his hand 
| it to his wife, he fluns it into her lap, 
Here the hand you admu »much.’’ Then he 
1 let her down through a hole in the floor, which 


yn, into a dungeon, where she was shut up with 


n for three days and nights. At the end of that 


rvants announcing that the lady was still 
baron allowed her to be drawn up, and the sculp- 
castle wall attests the clemency of the lion. 

sy vy of the chateau is from the wooded valley 


ns farther on is Chalus Chabrol (No. 21), to which 
irate excursion from Limoges, a spot interest 


nas that where Richard Caeur de Lion 


villave has two castles on differ- 
| keep-towers. To the upper a 
} t lower, nearer the rail- 
! ( of tl thirteenth 
( t Richard was besieging 
| refused to acco t to him 
he had fo Irom one of its window 
( i 1 de Gourdon, but 











trrow from his cross-bow. The king lingered twelve days, 
during which time the castle was taken, when he magnani- 
ly ordered that the life of the knight should be spared, 
and that he should be set at liberty. But unfortunately soon 
after giving the order the king died, and his infuriated fol- 
lowers roasted the knight alive. 

At the end of the fifteenth century the castles belonged to 
Charlotte, daughter of Alain d’Albret, Comte de Perigord, 
who brought them as her dowry to Casar Borgia, Comte de 
Valentinois. The daughter of Cesar Borgia married Philippe 
de Bourbon as her second husband, and since that time the 
castles of Chalus have belonged to the family of Bourbon- 
; e sixteenth century they were ruined by the 
inhabitants of Limoges, to expel the armed bands who had 
taken refuge there and were ravaging the country from 
thence. 

Between the castles a brook, the Tardoire, tumbles towards 
an old water-mill in a rocky hollow, where an artist may find 
a delightful subject, and flows out into a rich water-meadow, 
in the midst of which uprises the large grey stone called 
Rocher de Marmont, upon which Richard is said to have been 
standing when he received the fatal blow. 

At an angle of the village street is a remarkably fine thir- 


teenth-century house, with low heavy arches enclosing the 





No. 25.—Chateau de Pompadour. 


shop on the ground-floor, and huge projecting beams of timber 
supporting the upper story. 

The line from Limoges to Perigieux is joined at Bussiére- 
Galant. Trains seldom fit very well, but there is a café close 
to the station, and a wood hard by full of nightingales in 
spring. 

On leaving Limoges for Brive, I spent a few hours at S. 
Yricux, where the little town contains a very fine early Gothic 
collegiate church. The porch dates from the beginning of 
the twelfth century; the rest was all built, as it now stands, 
in twenty-seven months, May 17, 1181—August 25, 1183. 
The church forms a Latin cross, having a nave without 
aisles, except in the first bay, but three parallel choirs, that 


+7 hea ten an - Ce ae - ° 4 
In the centre ending in a three-sided apse, which was added 


or rebuilt in the middle of the thirteenth century, those at the 
terminating in flat wall 

A Gothic portal opens from the south wall beneath a frieze 
which is half Romar i¢, half Gothic, with a figure of Christ 
throned in the centre. Above this is a triple lancet window 
of great beauty. he nave, choir, and transepts are sur- 
by an arcaded gallery resting upon corbels. The 
tower, at the w tend, hasa tory of three-lobed Romanesque 
rches, wo windows, each divided into two lights, adorn 
ll of the four faces of the upper story. In the sacristy are 
t be I , one of the twelfth, the two others 
of the t ith « On the right of the dark entrance 
tands a mira mage of the Virgin, the railing in front 
1 . ith ex-votos of the oddest kind. Inthe 


i 
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French restorations of these ancient churches, the old pave- 
ment is always wisely left untouched, so that the appearance 
of age, the human interest, is not destroyed, as in the ter- 
rible ‘‘ restorations’’ 
which have  extin- 
guished all the cha- 
racter of the old 
churches of Northern 
Germany. 

A few stations far- 
ther on the railway 
passes close to the 
Chateau de Pompa- 


dour, a grand fif- 





teenth-century castle 
with huge towers and 
conical roofs, pre- 
serving its outer bas- 


tions intact, with a 





complete circle of 


bastion towers, all 





sull inhabited by de- 





pendants. Antoinette 
No. 26.—-Gate of Uzerche. Poisson, the  but- 

cher’s daughter, who 

became the mistress of Louis XIV., for whom Pompadour 
was erected into a marquisate, never lived here. At her 
death the estate was inherited by Choiseul, who made a haras 
near the castle, which is still kept up. A little farther is the 
station of Le Burg, whence there is a public carriage to 
Allassac, which is only three kilometres from Le Saillant, a 
most attractive place, where the Vézére rushes between gra- 
nite rocks near an old manor-house where Mirabeau used to 
stay. This is one of the most beautiful spots in the Limousin. 
The excellent old-fashioned Hétel de Bordeaux at Brive, in 
Correze, is a capital centre for excursions, as several rail- 
ways meet at its station. It is a pretty place, with boule- 
vards of plane-trees, lined by handsome houses of the last 
century, each having its little garden full of lilacs and mag- 
nolias. These enclose the old town, a labyrinth of narrow 
streets of rugged pavement, converging at the market-place, 





No. 27.—Church of Uzerche. 


which contains the huge church of S. Martin, dating partly 
from the tyelfth, partly from the sixteenth, and altered in the 


eighteenth century. It has an immensely lofty nave, divided 
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| 








from its narrow side aisles by huge circular pillars. There 
are many admirable old houses and tourelles in the winding 
streets. The Seminary has a beautiful Renaissance screen of 
slender columns, with the portal in the centre. The church 
of S. Libéral is of the fourteenth century. Statues comme- 
morate Marshal Brune and Dr. Majeur, benefactors of the 
town. Two kilométres distant on the Toulouse road is the 
pilgrimage chapel and grotto of S. Anthony of Padua. 

A pleasant drive of four hours, through wooded upland 
country, leads to Uzerche, passing through the village of 
Donzenac, which has a fine church spire. At the farm-house: 
along the road, and in all this part of France, we see how 
the pigs and goats are completely part of the family, the 
former often lying asleep with their heads in the lap of the 
housewife, who sits with her knitting by the wayside, to be 
amused by a chance carriage. From solitary houses huge 
dogs usually spring out and follow for some distance ; they 
are often dangerous from seizing horses by the throat, but 
they seldom attack foot passengers. There is a steep de 
scent before reaching Uzerche, which covers the opposite 


hill. The littke Hotel Sargat has a charming view from its 





Nv. 28.—AHocamadour. 


garden, and is exceedingly comfortable. Its economy may 
be imagined from the mez of its excellent table-d’héte dinne: 
at two and a half francs :—1. Bread and butter, radishes, sar- 
dines, sausage. 2. Pottage. 3. Pig’s head and beans. 4. 
Mutton cutlets. 5. Meringues. 6. Cheese, cream cheese, 
and dessert, with unlimited excellent Bordeau 

The town, which occupies a promontory surrounded by the 
Vézére, retains its old walls and gates, and has streets which 
are a history of domestic architecture from the twelfth to the 
seventeenth century. There is no end to the picturesque 

ibjects which might occupy an artist for months. At the sum- 
mit of the hill rises the noble cruciform church of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, with a gabled tower like that of S 
Junien. Several parts of the church are fortified, and retam 
their vreat machicolations, but those on the western tower 
have been recently destroyed. A boy with a lanthorn show 


the crypt, which is entered from the exterior and where a 


number of priests took refuge during the Revolution, this part 
of the town, defended by its own walls, belonging entirely to 
the clergy. At the end of the crypt is a tomb, the_sanc tity of 


which is supposed to cure lunatics, who are often shut up 
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It l that he desired his cousin to leave the 
‘ 1, he w mounting his horse, cut off his hand 
blow. Bringing it to his wife, he flung it into her lap, 
‘Here isthe hand you admit »ymuch.”’ Then he | 
eized her and let her down through a hole in the floor, which 
vn, into a dungeon, where she was shut up with 
the castle lion for three days and nights. At the end of that 
th rvants announcing that the lady was still 
d her to be drawn up, and the sculp- 
1 on the castle wall attests th clemency of the lion. 
a | | t view of the chateau is from the wooded valley 
| ; 
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| made a separate excursion from Limoges, a spot interest- 
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‘rrow from his cross-bow. The king lingered twelve days, 
luring which time the castle was taken, when he magnani- 
mously ordered that the life of the knight should be spared, 


and that he should be set at liberty. But unfortunately soon 


after giving the order the king died, and his infuriated fol- 


$ g 
lowers roasted the knight alive. 

At the end of the fifteenth century the castles belonged to 
Charlotte, daughter of Alain d’Albret, Comte de Perigord, 
who brought them as her dowry to Cesar Borgia, Comte de 
Valentinoi 
de Bourbon as her second husband, and since that time the 


The daughter of Cesar Borgia married Philippe 


istles of Chalus have belonged to the family of Bourbon- 

Busset. In the sixteenth century they were ruined by the 
ibitants of Limoges, to expel the armed bands who had 
taken refuge there and were ravaging the country from 
thence. 

Between the castles a brook, the Tardoire, tumbles towards 
an old water-mill in a rocky hollow, where an artist may find 
a delightful subject, and flows out into a rich water-meadow, 
in the midst of which uprises the large grey stone called 
Rocher de Marmont, upon which Richard is said to have been 
standing when he received the fatal blow. 

At an angle of the village street is a remarkably fine thir- 


teenth-century house, with low heavy arches enclosing the 
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No. 25.—Chateau de Pompadour. 


shop on the ground-floor, and huge projecting beams of timber 
supporting the upper story. 

The line from Limoges to Perigieux is joined at Bussiére- 
Galant. Trains seldom fit very well, but there is a café close 
to the station, and a wood hard by full of nightingales in 
spring. 

On leaving Limoges for Brive, I spent a few hours at S. 
Yrieux, where the little town contains a very fine early Gothic 
collegiate church. The porch dates from the beginning of 
the twelfth century; the rest was all built, as it now stands, 
in twenty-seven months, May 17, 1181—August 25, 1183. 
The church forms a Latin cross, having a nave without 
aisles, except in the first bay, but three parallel choirs, that 


1 the centre en in a three-sided apse, which was added 
or rebuilt in the middle of the thirteenth century, those at the 
les termina in flat wall 
A Gothic portal opens from the south wall beneath a frieze 
which is half Roma , half Gothic, with a figure of Christ 
throned in the centre. Above this is a triple lancet window 
of great b ly. he nave, choir, and transepts are sur- 
' L by led gall ‘Ty re ting upon corbels. The 
' t end, has.a story of three-lobed Romanesque 
lows, each divided into two lights, adorn 
| of the four faces of the upper story. In the sacristy are 
th b I cliquaries, one of the twelfth, the two others 
of the thirteenth century. On the right of the dark entrance 
tands a miraculous image of the Virgin, the railing in front 


it being covered with ex-votos of the oddest kind. Inthe 
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French restorations of these ancient churches, the old pave- 
ment is always wisely left untouched, so that the appearance 
of age, the human interest, is not destroyed, as in the ter- 
rible ‘‘ restorations’’ 
which have  extin- 
guished all the cha- 
racter of the old 
churches of Northern 
Germany. 

A few stations far- 
ther on the railway 
passes close to the 
Chateau de Pompa- 
dour, a grand fif- 
teenth-century castle 
with huge towers and 
conical roofs, pre- 
serving its outer bas- 


tions intact, with a 





bastion towers, all 





still inhabited by de- 





pendants. Antoinette 
No, 26.—-Gate of Uzerche. Poisson, the  but- 
cher’s daughter, who 
became the mistress of Louis XIV., for whom Pompadour 
was erected into a marquisate, never lived here. At her 
death the estate was inherited by Choiseul, who made a haras 
near the castle, which is still kept up. A little farther is the 
station of Le Burg, whence there is a public carriage to 
Allassac, which is only three kilométres from Le’ Saillant, a 
most attractive place, where the Vézére rushes between gra- 
nite rocks near an old manor-house where Mirabeau used to 
stay. This is one of the most beautiful spots in the Limousin. 

The excellent old-fashioned Hétel de Bordeaux at Brive, in 
Correze, is a capital centre for excursions, as several rail- 
ways meet at its station. It is a pretty place, with boule- 
vards of plane-trees, lined by handsome houses of the last 
century, each having its little garden full of lilacs and mag- 
nolias. These enclose the old town, a labyrinth of narrow 
streets of rugged pavement, converging at the market-place, 
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No. 27 
which contains the huge church of S. Martin, dating partly 
from the tyelfth, partly from the sixteenth, and altered in the 


eighteenth century. It has an immensely lofty nave, divided 


complete circle of 
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from its narrow side aisles by huge circular pillars. There 
are many admirable old houses and tourelles in the winding 
street The Seminary has a beautiful Renaissance screen otf 
slender columns, with the portal in the centre. The church 
of S. Libéral is of the fourteenth century. Statues comme- 
morate Marshal Brune and Dr. Majour, benefactors of the 
town. Two kilométres distant on the Toulouse road is the 
pilgrimage chapel and grotto of S. Anthony of Padua. 

A pleasant drive of four hours, through wooded upland 
country, leads to Uzerche, passing through the village of 
Donzenac, which has a fine church spire. At the farm-houses 
along the road, and in all this part of France, we see how 
the pigs and goats are completely part of the family, the 
former often lying asleep with their heads in the lap of the 
housewife, who sits with her knitting by the wayside, to be 
amused by a chance carriage. From solitary houses huge 
dogs usually spring out and follow for some distance ; they 
are often dangerous from seizing horses by the throat, but 
There i 


scent before reaching Uzerche, which covers the opposit 


they seldom attack foot passenyers., a steep dk 


hill. The littkh Hotel Sargat has a charming view from its 
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garden, and is exceedingly comfortable. Its economy may 
be imagined from the mez of its excellent table-d'héte dinner 
at two and a half francs :—1. Bread and butter, radishes, sar- 
dines, sausage. 2. Pottayge. 3. Pig’s head and beans. 4. 
Mutton cutlets. 5. Meringues. 6. Cheese, cream cheese, 
and dessert, with unlimited excellent Bordeaux. 

The town, which occupies a promontory surrounded by the 
Vézére, retains its old walls and gates, and has streets which 
are a history of domestic architecture from the twelfth to the 
There is no end to the picturesque 


At the sum- 


seventeenth century. 
subjects which might occupy an artist for month 
mit of the hill rises the noble cruciform church of the cleventh 
and twelfth centuries, with a gabled tower like that of S. 
Junien. Several parts of the church are fortified, and retam 
their vreat machicolations, but those on the western tower 
have been recently destroyed. A boy with a lanthorn shows 
the crypt, which is entered from the exterior and where a 
number of priests took refuge during the Revolution, this part 
of the town, defended by its own walls, belonging entirely to 
the clergy. At the end of the crypt is a tomb, the_sanctity of 
which is supposed to cure lunatics, who are often shut up 
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clustering over the time-stained walls, and clinging in festoons 
from a terraced parapet which supports a number of flowering 
plants in old vases—green, yellow, and red. A flight of two 
Near 


the top these are intercepted by a group of buildings, relic 


hundred and fifteen steps leads hence to the churches, 


shops, the Hétel des Templiers, and the excellent restaurant 

S. Marie, which supplies comfortable lodging to travellers. 
More relic shop 

winding stair under heavy Gothic arches and a gallery in the 


a Gothic gate, and a most picturesque 


convent, conduct us to the extraordinary court which recalls the 
Cappucini of Amalfi, overhung by stupendous rocks and sur- 
rounded by the buildings of the sanctuary. These, with a 
quaint tourelle on the side towards the valley, belong to the 
palace of the Bishops of Cahors. We next enter the Chapel 
Baptistery, containing the beautiful tomb of 


ht of S. John of Jerusalem, with his 


of S. John— th 


Arnaldi de Valon, Knig 


firure at eighty, the age at which he died. Then comes the 

Chapel of S. Blaise, then that of S. Anne, with a beautiful 
Ia 

rose windo 


flight of steps now descends into the lower Chapel of 
S. Sauveur, dating from 1166, and covered with frescoes, one 
of which represents the finding of the incorruptible body of 


and S. Martial of Limoges to the saint, when he lived here 


ur, and another the visit of S. Saturnin of Toulouse 

a hermit. In this chapel there is an admirable stone 
pulpit. Above the entrance to the lower, a stair leads to the 
upper church, which retains its rough pavement—a vast 


vaulted rectangle, frescoed all over with representations of 


illustrious pilgrims, including, on the left, S. Louis, Robert 
d’Artois, Charles d’Anjou, Alphonse de Poitiers, Alphonse 
de Boulogne, who came here in 1245, and Louis XI., with 


the date 1463. On the right are Charles le Bel and Marie 
de Luxembourg, 
his wife, with John, 
king of 


pilgrims in 1324; 


Bohemia, 


and John, then 
Duke of Normandy, 
in 1344. The cha- 
pel would be gaudy 
if it were not for 
the dim light from 
the stained win- 
dows, in which the 
figures of the nuns 
gliding in and out 
are mysteriously vi- 
sible. A huge cru- 
cifix stands in the 
centre. 
A graceful open 
takes us 
from the chapel of 
= S. Sauveur to that 


gallery 
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other walls are covered with crutches and other votive offerings, 
and a little ship, offered by a naval captain, hangs from the 
rocky roof. The walls also are incrusted with marble tablets of 
‘* Reconnaissance a Notre-Dame de Rvocamadour,”’ of ‘* Merci 
4 ma Bonne Meére.’’ One of them is very interesting, as 
offered by M. et Madame de Lamothe-Fénelon, for the cure 
of their son, then an infant, afterwards the famous Arch- 
bishop of Cambrai. On the altar is the statue of the Ma- 
donna, said to have been brought to these solitudes by 
Zacchus, the publican of the Gospels, who is affirmed to have 
lived here in a hermitage, before going to Levroux, where he 
died, and is honoured under the name of S. Sylvain. The 
number of banners hanging from the galleries, the pictures, 
cases of jewels and other offerings to the Madonna, and the 
votive candles ever burning in a girandole, give splendid effects 
of colour and the picturesqueness of an Italian sanctuary. 

On emerging from this chapel, we find on the right a 
cavern containing the tomb of S. Amadour, the first pilgrim 
to the hermitage of Zacchzeus, and founder of the Madonna 
shrine. The venerable figure of Amadour is seen through 
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the bars of a yrating, between which the peasants throw sous, 
so that, at the end of a great day of pilgrimaye, the reclining 
statue is almost covered with copper pieces. A monument in 
the wall close by commemorates Benjamin Caillac, by whom 
the pilgrimage of Rocamadour was revived in recent days. 

Opposite to the Chapel of the Virgin is that of S. Michel, 
more entirely a cavern. A great sword preserved here is said 
to be that of Henri Court-Mantel, eldest son of Henry II. of 
England, left here in exchange, when he took away the 
famous Durandel of Roland, vowed to the sanctuary when 
he passed it on his way to Spain, and sent hither after the 
battle of Roncesvalles. Hence galleries wind along the 
edge of the precipice, every projecting ledge being occupied 
by oleanders and other flowers. Two hundred and sixteen 
steps lead to the castle, which may also be reached by a 
Chemin de la Croix, winding through thickets of cytisus and 
laburnum. Here the missionaries of Rocamadour have their 
residence, and thence they go forth on the excursions of picty 
and charity. 

AvuGustus J. C. HARE, 


TITIAN. 


I. 


q HEN, inthe year 1477, Titian was born at 
| Pieve, inthe Cadovan Hills, Art was far 
less advanced in the city with which the 
new-born child’s name was destined to 
be so closely associated than in the 


other capitals of northern and central 






Italy. In Florence the names of Mas- 
accio, Ghiberti Angelico, Lippo Lippi, 
and Donatello were then as now names of 
the illustrious dead. Luca della Robbia 
was a man of sixty, Botticelli already famous ; 
the rising artists of the day were Ghirlandaio 
and Filippino, and Lionardo was a man of five- 
and-twenty. In Perugia, Pietro Vannucci, who had already 
finished the decoration of the Palazzo Pubblico, was busy on the 
now ruined frescoes of Cerqueto; Luca Signorelli was in 
Rome, about to begin the ‘Death of Moses’ for the wall 
of the Sistine Chapel; while near to Venice, in Padua, 
Andrea Mantegna had lived and painted for five-and-twenty 
years. Yet at this time Venetian artists were only struggling 
to free themselves from the Byzantine influence, though for 
more than a century there had been in Padua a magnificent 
example of modern Art in the frescoes of Giotto, That 
model had somehow remained unheeded, the silent teacher 
had had no Venetian pupils; but with Mantegna it was 
different. In his day the heads of the two great families of 
Venetian painters, the Vivarini and Bellini, were intelligent 
men, seekers after something new, and Mantegna, by his 
marriage with the sister of Jacopo Bellini, had a special 
influence with that family; thus it came to pass that in 1477 the 
ainters in both families were striving to master the new 
medium of oil which Andrea da Messina had introduced into 
Venice seven years earlier. The Academy of Venice is rch in 
(rt of this period, and we need go no farther than our own 
National Gallery to see how far Venice was behind the other 


1886. 


é 


cities of Italy; but our own gallery does not bring home to us 
as Venice does the extremely rapid growth of Venetian Art, 
for when, nine years later, Gregorio Vecelli brought his little son 
to learn the trade of painting at Venice, he found all the city 
talking of the altar-piece which young Gian Bellini had painted 
in oil for the church of the Frari, and which all who know 
Venice remember as a most beautiful and impressive master- 
piece. 

Thus the art of Venice which the ‘boy Titian studied wa: 


quite other from that which had been practised in that city 


when he was born, nine years before. Both Gentile and Gian 
Bellini had great workshops in which they received pupils and 
assistants, and it is likely that Vittore Carpaccio had already 
students under him. Little is known of Titian’s student 


days, and there is no romantic legendary history of the 
young painter to atone for the absence of fact, but it ts 
supposed that he worked first in the studio of Gentile and 
afterwards of Gian Bellini, whose workshop he left for that of 
Giorgione. All that is certain is that he, like other Vene- 


tian boys of his time, was taught to paint in the good old 


medium of tempera, since oil was still held to be a dangerous 


medium for beginners, as by its pos ibilitie for corrections 


and 


r 


and alterations it was supposed to foster a carel 
slovenly habit of drawing, just as the use of charcoal is 


prohibited in many schools. 
At this early period Titian’s love of realism, though apparent, 
was less strongly marked than it became later; his choice of 


types was more select—ina word, he was under the influence of 
Giorgione, and of that admiration for the antique which had 


done so much for the revival of Art in Italy. From her position 


and circumstances Venice was less well supplied with antiques 
than were either Florence or Rome, but Gentile Bellini, the 


most learned painter of the day, had a fine collection of Greco 


Roman sculpture, which was much studied by the art 
youth of Venice. A very beautiful example of Titian’s manner 
in these his carly day . and one which how tre ] tine 
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well the large, full, luxurious genius of Titian, who having proved 
Pa hat he ¢ d, if he pleased, finish as highly as the German 
f th I ( did not choose to repeat the laborious experiment, 
' re ough all his early painting is of high finish compared to 
‘ ( id | later work; even thus early he and Palma Vecchio were 
: { Crow forming Venetian Art in a new line, substituting for outline 
, F Art] draped such and modelling, and making the exact imitation of nature, 
t tl ty of both as to form and texture, their chief aim. 
eel lof { wned Ideal Art was upheld by Gian Bellini and Giorgiohe, and 
painter's mind the ] life 1 self- until the death of the latter in 1511, Titian was accounted by 
no of luctive his countrymen inferior to both. Giorgione’s death greatly 
1] pified the fr life changed his position, and the S. Mark of the Salute, which 
I ht almost be taken for a Giorgione, raised his fame so 
: of t] leg quite lost high that the government employed him to work with Bellini 
' re ha mi Most of on the decorations of the Hall of Great Council; and about the 
cont to admire it f r the quiet ame time he made his first visit to the Duke of Ferrara, for 
t and { ! whom he painted many portraits and subject - pictures, of 
=e which the ‘ Venus Worship’ 
; f the in Madrid is the earliest, and 
P — " if , the ‘Bacchus and Ariadne’ 


ot pose which 


' 
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r artist with a pa Ion 
n, then about nine-and-tw 


with the grandeur of 





in the National Gallery one 
of the best. 

It was the usual custom in 
those days for the patron to 
supply the artist both with 


the panel or canvas and the 





frame for any picture he or- 
dered. These were sent to 
the master’s shop, where the 
composition was set out by 
the artist, and worked on by 
himself and his assistants till, 
when the painting was well 
advanced, the master took it 
to the place it was to fill and 
finished it with due regard to 
light and position. In his 
later years Titian took his 
own assistants about with 
him, but in his younger and 
poorer days he, for economy 
in travelling expenses, em- 


ployed local artists, not al- 





ways to the improvement ol 





t Sketch for the Pesar 
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hiswork. Therelative amount 
Madonna. of master and assistant de- 

pended on the price given, 
painter's liking for his patron and his subject, and 


place in which th picture was to hang. From time 


me we hear murmurs from patrons, generally clerics, who 


ordered a picture by Titian considered they got only 


—— ee. — — 
Ol production, and unfortunately such murmurs were 


short time after Titian’s first visit to Ferrara the death 


ni left him without a rival in Venice. He was 


ited painter to the government and obtained the best 


a pi ( ns. First among these came 
t \ssumption of the Virgin’ for the high 
‘ 1 of t rari, and on this Titian’s chief 
centred for two years, though at 
tudio full of smaller paintings, 
‘Noli me Tangere’ and ‘ Virgin’s 

the Nat} ] G ler ] : 
ne Natl u Galery, A glance at these pictures 
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shows us how completely the master had by this time shaken tratum of pigment which served as a bed or fundament upon 
off the influence of the antique; the statuesque dignity and Which to return frequently. Some of these preparations were 


} 


repose which we noted in his early work have given place to a 


lifelike spontaneity and freshness of action, and the composi- colour; the half tint uck in with pure red earth, the lights 
tions have a dramatic quality expressed by the lighting of with white, and modelled into relief with touches of the same 
the picture as much as by the gesture and expression of brush dipped into red, black, and yellow. In this way he 
the figures. Thus in the Frari Assumption the figure of th would give the promise of a figure in four strokes. After 
Virgin, though more distant and consequently smaller than laying this foundation he would turn the picture to the wall 


those of the apostles, becomes through the scientific concen 
tration of light the centre of interest and importance. We 
who have seen the work only in the Academy 

of Venice, have seen it under every possible 
disadvantage of light and place. It 

was painted for a high position—it 

now stands on the floor; it was 

meant to be looked at from a 
great distance —it is now 
mpossible to see the whole 
panel at once, and the light- 
ing of the gallery in which 

t hangs is utterly unlike that 
tor which it was painted. 

The colossal apostles, 
whose sketchy and not very 
correct proportions should 
have been partly concealed 
by the lights and flowers of 
the altar, are now the most 
visible part of the picture, 
and the attitude and ex- 
pression of the Madonna 


viewed at such close quar- 





ters is as overacted and 
theatrical as the passion of 
a prima donna seen from 
the front row of the stalls. 
Yes, there is no doubt of it, 
litian’s Lady of the As- 
sumption is an actress, not 
the Queen of Heaven and 
Mother of God, as Bellini’s 
Madonnas are, for all thei 
simplicity and homeliness. 
But granted this fault, the 
picture even now is a mas- 
terpiece, and as a four de 
Jorce immensely in advance 
of anything Venice had yet 
When we con- 
ider the diffic ulty of the 


produced. 


composition and of the light 


nd shade, we wonder that 


Zhe Lesaro Madonna. 


there are so few drawings 
or studies for this subject. 
fhere is a drawing of the Virgin in the collection of Mr. 
Malcolm of Poltollach, and a rough sketch for the group of 
ipostles among the Louvre drawings, but I know of nothing 
approaching a serious study or cartoon, nor have we any 
lescription of Titian’s technical method at this time, but 

was now turned forty it was probably only a little k 
rmed than when Palma Giovini describ it some yea 
leate fr. 


‘ Titian,’’ writes Palma, ‘‘ prepared his pictures with a solid 







made with resolute strokes of a brush heavily laden with 


and leave it there perhaps for months, turning it round again 


atter a time to look at it carefully and scan the parts as he 


’ 


would the face of his greatest enemy. If at 
this time any portion of it should appear to 
him to have been defective, he would 

et to work to correct it, applying 
remedies as a surgeon micht ap- 
nly them, cutting off excres- 
cencs and superabundant 
flesh there, redre Ing 


arm, adj] 


lyusting’ or 


limb reyvardle 


eae 


Which it might caus« In 





this way he would reduce 
the whole to a certain sym- 
metry; put it aside and re- 
turn again a third or more 
times till the first quintes- 
sence had been covered with 


its padding of flesh. It was 


‘_ wa Se 


contrary to his habit to finish 
at one painting, and he used 
to say that a poet who im- 


provises cannot hope to 





make perfect verses. But 
of ‘condiments’ in the shape 
of last retouches he was 


particularly fond. Now and 


then he would mould the 
light into half tint with a 
rub of his finger; or with 
a touch of h thumb he 


would dab a pot of dark 


pPieMent into some ¢ to 
stre then ‘ Voin 
1 res | roke » tear of 
blove ot pe i to break 


he once iid to the Imps 
Engraved by Carl Dietrich. rial Envoy, Vargas, ‘‘who 

saw him use a brush as big 
as a birch broom,” that he wished to paint in a manner dif- 


ferent from that of Raphael or Michael At velo, because he 


not content to be a mere tmitator Titian, however, 
is I i man who 1 could always be believed: his 
originality wa trong enough to assert itself with a small 
br ha mucn i th a ‘** birch broom,”’ and he pt bably 
t tca ‘ rto him and 

! I nd. 
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» be paint 
! 1in 1523 the Dul 
painter that the ] 
| i it, the astonishe 
i car was there with animals yoked to it, 
- completed, but that the rest of the 
ind entirely bare! So this scene, which 
t h the master had entered into it heart and soul ; 
n in which the classic fables have new life 
‘ isterpiece of harmony, and tone, and colour, is after all 
: i piece of patchwork painted in a way that one would 
I must destroy all harmony and keeping. Unless, 
n’s imavrination was so keen that field, and lake, 
; existed for him where others saw only plain canvas. 
lhere 1 » much charm and fancy in the treatment of the 
that it would seem as though the master had given 
h loving thought to the creation of this masterpiece. It is 
least certain that while he was painting the ‘Bacchus and 
\riadne,’ the ‘Madonna di San Niccolo,’ and other important 
rks, his chief thought was for a votive picture which he had 
- 
: 
, 
: 
: Sacred and L’rofane Love. Ling 
2] 
tian worked for seven year And, indeed, though 
torers, and preservatives | ruined the flesh ton 
, this picture still strikes one as being almost perfe: 
4 fant Saviour lacks that touch of divinity with whic] 
: few painters have been inspired to paint the Holy Child; 
} t Madoraa is pure and lovin ; ntle nd d oy 
b yet motherly, full of sweet tender , and sympa 
pit ch a Madonna as every worshipper in the Frari 
7, b’} rari 
rates; such a Madonna as Titian painted rar 
irs and never in his old 
ind 1 the steps of the throne and interced 
; | for the Pesari, who are kn it his { 
~P hap ther | fect bit of t} 
whose lifelike f iS pa lf 
{ dead thi vent 
a re } 
( each } 
( 
f 
4 
‘ie 


7 
been commissioned by the Pesaro family to paint for the churc} 


of the Frari. There is in the Uffizi Gallery at Florence an un 
finished group of Madonna and Child, which seems almost a: 


though it might have been a study for the Pesaro Madonna 

lhe Madonna is seen in half-length only, but as in the Pesaro 
picture holds the child on her left arm. It is, however, less 
its subject than its unfinished condition which makes th: 
Florentine picture so interesting. The flesh is laid in broadly, 
and in places very thickly, with an undertone which is now 
almost the colour of the canvas; the features, which are ver 
beautiful, are drawn in with transparent colour and Venetian 
red ; every brush mark is well defined, and as the canvas wa 

evidently abandoned after only one painting, it is an invaluabl 
and, so far as I know, unique example of Titian’s method of 
beginning what was meant to be a finished picture. But to 
return to the Pesaro Madonna. The first sketch for this is a 
slight red chalk drawing, at present in the Albertina Museum 
at Vienna. With a few lines the pose of the Madonna and 
the attendant saints is indicated, a most graceful and dignified 


composition, closely adhered to in the finished picture. On 





tved by Cari Dictrich. 


true and real. In the left-hand corner of the picture, apart 
from his family, the warlike Bishop “ Baffo’’ Pesaro kneels 
at St. Peter’s feet. To him the Madonna turns her gracious 
head with a sweet, easy movement so natural that one forgets 
that it makes the balance of the composition perfect. The 
lighting, as in the Assumption, is masterly, and contrived to 
fall most brightly on the Madonna and Child. The kneeling 
family and saints on the steps of the throne are naturally less 
brilliantly illumined than the higher figures, and the space 
above these, which would otherwise have been bare and light, 
is darkened by the shadow flung from a bank of cloud, which 
upports two boy ange] 


y 


bearing a cross. When Titian 
finish h eat iad - . 
ed this great picture he was forty-nine years old; yet he 


7 id half his life before him. J he work of that second half was 
destined to differ from t} 


iat of the first to a more marked 


extent than tl k of youth usually differs from that of age. 
: nadhi ere taking place in Art in Italy, and th 
M a re accelerated at Venice by the influence of 

: U time spent some months in 
Vitian’s « 


I. MABEL ROBINSON. 























ROYAL ACADEMY—OLD 


HE present Exhibition possesses two special features of 


very different degrees of importance: a selection from 
the works of Joseph Wright, of Derby, A.R.A., and a collec- 
tion of water-colour drawings by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. No 


doubt a certain amount of interest attaches to the work of a 


painter who, at the time when Art was first beginning to show 


signs of development in England, enjoyed a reputation certainly 


superior to most of his compeers. 


ing that this reputation 
was purely a relative 
one, and that the expe- 
riment of introducing 
him to the public asa 
candidate for undying 
fame is not likely to 
result in a favourable 
verdict. Wright's ad- 
mirers have sought to 
enhance his claims by 
making much of the 
differences between 
him and the Academy, 
but an impartial exa- 
mination of the facts 
of the case hardly war- 
rants the assertion that 
he was badly treated 
by that body. He 
first exhibited at 
the Academy in 1778, 
having entered the 
Schools in 1775, and 
gained a Silver Medal 
there; and was elected 
an Associate on No- 
vember 5, 1781, receiv- 
ing 14 votes out of 19. 
On December 7 the se- 
cretary reported to the 
Council that he had 
acquainted Mr. Wright 
with his election as an 
Associate, but had re- 
ceived no answer; and 
on January 7, 1782, a 
letter was read fromhim 
thanking the Academy 
for having chosen him 
an Associate, and men- 


tioning that he should 


But we cannot help think- 





By Sir Foshua Reynolds. 


most probably be in town at the Exhibition. On March 26th 


in the same year he asked the Council for ‘ indulgence” 


for his two pictures, meaning that he should have leave to 


send them in after the specified date, which was granted. On 


October 11, nothing having been heard of him in the mean- 


time, the secretary was instructed to write to Mr. Wright, and, 


1886, 


MASTERS EXHIBITION. 


that there might be no further delay in his signing the Obliga- 


tion or Roll of Institution as an Associate, a copy of it wa 


ordered to be sent to him for signature Chis brought the 


following letter to the secretary : 


** Derby, 21st Oct., 1782. 


**Sir,—I take the liberty of troubling you with a letter 


previous to my signing the Obligation, to know why in the last 





Portrait of Miss Fleming, afterwards Countess of Harrington. 


Engraved by F. D. Cooper. 


Catalogue I stood Aca- 
demician elect, and now 
on the list of candidat 
as an Associate 
‘When I wrote you 
in February last it was 
my intention to hav 
been in town at the en- 
suing Exhibition, but 
was prevented by bu 
ness which was not to 
be de layed. I did not 
then know the neces- 
sity of either appearing 
or writing, otherwise if 
I could not do the one 
I should not have 
omited (SIC) the other 
*t am, Siz, 
‘* Your most obedient 
humble servant, 
* JOSEPH WRIGHT.” 


Lhe s¢ cretary replic . 


as follows : 


‘“*R.A., 8th November, 
1752. 

‘*S1rk,—lLam favoured 
with yours dated 21st 
October, which should 
have answered but have 
been prevented by al 
sence for a few day 

‘* If you will please to 


refer to the last Cata- 


logue you will find at 
the beginning that the 
Academician ire di 

tinguished by the letter 


R.A., the Associates by 
the letter A. 


‘* After your name you 


will find A. Elect. and in the list of the exhibitors at the end of the 


Catalogue you will find Joseph Wrigh 


“T am, Sit, 


t, Associate Elect, Derby 


‘‘Your most obedient humble servant, 
‘““F, M. Newton, R.A., Secretary 


“Mr. JOSEPH WRIGHT, Derby.” 
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Mr. Ruskin in the notes which he wrote for the catalogue of 


rs exhibited at The Fine Art Society in 1878. They 


( 1 Decem! his drawing 

j t 0 formed part of a set of ten for which Turner asked £1000 and 

; tl vacant ! ed seven hundred and twenty guineas net cash in 1842. 

\ r Wricht Mr. Ruskin obtained two (not here) at eighty guineas each, 

, 7 11, 178 nd thirty yea afterwards sold one of them (‘ Lucerne Town’ 
I by 1 . £i _ wishing, as he said, to get dead Turner for 
1 had! » an Asso- drawing his own original price for the whole ten. +‘ The 

a eee ene tt pone Chain Bridge over the Tees’ (9), £1102 10s. ‘ The Village of 
it Pas oy : eiatelis ‘ Heysham’ (11), £787. ‘The Lake and Town of Geneva’ (12), 
ay Uist ots -1 10s. * The Crook of Lune’ (14), £1155. ‘Knaresborough’ 

l. } Rigaud. At faa £1218. ‘Lar ister Sands’ (17), £882. ‘ Rivaulx Abbey’ 
however, 23), £1029. ‘Dartmouth Cove’ (24), £892 10s. ‘ Marrick 

\\ , he declined Abbey’ (26), £745 16s. ‘Ashby-de-la-Zouche’ (44), £525. 
lved “ That his name fhese figures give some idea of the value of this collection, 
es according to his desire.”’ which illustrates nearly half a century of work, and which 
» contai the followi might, as we have said, be repeated on the same scale for many 
ld have signed 1 years tocome. After all that has been done—we might, and 
1 sth Ne er, 17 thout being guilty of treason, whisper, more than done—by 
eased to be an A iate of Mr. Ruskin, to attempt to criticise Turner would be ‘*‘ wasteful 
ARA. * t rik ind ridiculous excess ;’’ we will leave that to those who are 
1 | further prove fond of ‘*secing in Homer more than Homer saw.’’ Hewhocan 
began exhib t tl ee as muchas 1] r saw may well be satisfied. Itis reported 
not printed that of a that a would-be buyer who once managed to get into the house 
pictures here ex] 1 in Queen Anne Street, began to criticize some of the pictures 
iinly the portrait of his sister, he saw there, and pointing to one, ex¢ laimed, ‘‘ Now, really, 
wn he was 19. It bears stron; Mr. Turner, I never saw anything like that in nature.’’ “‘ Very 
ister, Hudson, and ely not aid Turner grimly, ‘‘but don’t you wish you 

l Re ld It L] t] ld] 

better results than the feebl lor those who wish to study the various phases of the 
l the portrait ipof *] t at different periods of his life, the catalogue 
‘and pretentious imitation of vives a date to each drawing, approximate sometimes, but 
to his landscapes, of which ometimes certain, for the painter himself has inscribed it on 
8, 11, 12), Peter Pindar thu the work. This seems a far better plan, all things considered, 


than the arrangement in chronological order which is so much 
clamoured for by some critics. These exhibitions of a painter's 


ld 1 er moe 
w balloor work are after all not exclusively intended for the benefit of 
critics, or even of Art students, pictorial or literary. They are 
He for the general public, and the general public does not go to 
7 n exhibition for the purpose of study, but to be pleased and 
as the terms of eulogy amused. Now the harmonious aspect of an exhibition as a whole 
rmances were extravagant. has a great deal to do with the effect produced on the visitors 
ration of Derby, one of h to it: and no exhibition could be arranged to look well if strict 
the execution is hard chronological order were adhered to. Following the catalogue, 
which in the main is correct, the earliest drawings here are 
I Llan $3) belonging to Mr. Abel Buckley, painted 
fore 1800; the two splendid Swiss views belonging to Mr. 
n recent years, \yscough Fawkes, ‘ Falls of the Reichenbach’ (34), and ‘ The 
Bridge, Mount St. Gothard’ (36); ‘Snowdon’ (25), 
I Mr. Will Leech; ‘Lake and Town of Geneva’ (12), Mr. 
\ Ply ! Captain Meeking; ‘ Dartmoor’ 
t 1a won- §), Mr. Holbrook Gaskell: and ‘Chryses on the Sea-shore’ 
1 « ctor }), Mr. R. C. L. Bevan. The latest are the two Righis (3 
are glad to the best and 5), Mr. J. E. Taylor; ‘The Lake of Lucerne’ (6), Mr. A. 
tend t to be the first of Haworth ; ‘ The Splugen Pass’ (22), Mr. Ruskin; and ‘City 
, | Lake of ¢ ince’ (18), Mr. R. Brocklebank. Between 
Mr. R t I ( of the finest drawings in the collec- 
tion h \bbey,’ and ‘ Derwentwater’ (i and 2) 
_— t Mr. J. E. Tay! ‘The Chain Bridge over the Tees 
rt em setcned ), Mr. A. Haworth; *The Crook of Lune’ (14), Rev. W 
<A) * Met ‘naresborough’ (15), Mr. J. F. White; ‘ Lan- 
o coy a3 caster Sands’ (17), Mr. J. Irvine Smith; ‘Rivaulx Abbey’ 


‘ - \t ‘ >. -_ - 
: 23), Mr. A. G. Kurtz; * Vale of Pevensey’ (30), Sir Alex. 

















———— 






Acland Hood, Bt.; ‘Upper Falls of the Reichenba _ 


‘Mount Cenis in a Snow-storm’ (33 and 37), Mr. Fawk: 


the ‘ Eight Views in Scotland’ (45), Mr. R. Brocklebank. 
rhe arrangement of the other portions of the Exhibition 


} me : » ye ] r uston } ; ] 
the same as we have been accustomed to during the t 


hel 


\ 


years, and those who delight in the very old masters will fin 
some fairly good examples, hung, as usual, in Gallery 
Many of them have been lent by the Earl of W% myss. wh 
has indeed been a liberal 
less than forty-five of 
the two hundred and 
1 pictures being from 
his collection. Unfortu- 
nately, too many of them 
how signs of consider- 
able touching and re- 
painting, and some are 
obviously not what they 
fess to be; but the 
‘Virgin and Child’ (189) 
by Mantegna bears every 
appearance of being the 
undoubted work of the 
master, and a_ similar 
ubject (191) by Botti- 
celli, in which the scene 
laid in a garden of 
roses, iS a more than 
usually pleasing speci- 
men. The palm, how- 
ever, must be assigned 
to the same artist's ‘La 
Bella Simonetta’ (196), 
belonging to Colonel Ster- 
ling, a really sumptuous 
rendering of Botticelli’s 
favourite model and Giu- 
liano de’ Medici’s mis- 
tress, whose untimely 
death is lamented in the 
verses of Pulci and Poli- 
tiano. Colonel Sterling 


is also the fortunate pos- 
sessor of another inte- 
resting early picture, ‘ St. 
Sebastian and St. Roch’ 
174), by Cima da Coneg- 
liano, and Lord Want- 
age contributes a signed 
panel, ‘ Virgin and Child ’ 


194), by the same artist. 





Pictures by Vittore Car- 
paccio are almost un- Lady Hamilton. 


known in England, and 


indeed he is a painter who can hardly be studied out 


Venice; all the more welcome therefore is Lord Berwick’ 
example, ‘ The Nativity’ (206), which is a remarkably fine on 


and exhibits very strongly this master’s ‘‘ deep ol 


servation 
nature, and his power of continuing various inciden 
stage.’’ Other Italian pictures worthy of note in this room 


‘St. Augustine’ (195), by Borgognone, lent by Mr. H. 


Gibbs, part of a triptych formerly in the Certosa at Pavia, t 


Now 


other wing of which, representing Peter Martyr, is now in 
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ty to Jan van 


. ott . . . . . . ’ 
contributor to the Exhibition, no its miniature-like finish could h 
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f 
of a portion of 
t t tch of tl im¢ 
‘ { copy by a late 
{ ‘Ver \ have 
4 { | 1 ¢ t ( ha 
} Schia ea » neing to 
i fine J e ot ¢ r, but has been sad] 
| in ‘ ( | ino, ‘M d the 
} isa fine work and » is Lord Wantage 
I} J ] 1 Sor ilso ascribed to Bassano [he most 
tractive works, however, on the north, east, and west walls 
of this vallery are by the Spaniard Velasquez, ‘ The Water- 
Seller’ (119), belonging to the Duke of Wellington; the 
Frenchman Claude (129, 133, 145), of which the two last, 
belonging re pectively 


ir ira 
the best t Dutel 
Ar M 
| 1! m ( 
Wife , } 
to ] Ca in 
l I ( n of 
vhat 1 por it h | 
bye t thful, welldrawn, 
carefully painted, and 
excelent nm ( I 
ind the hast ime 
fellow-« itryman, Van 
Dyck, whose mptuot 
Du he ol Are b 4 
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N rth ce... ** ie ws ttl; f 
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Heydes, ‘ View of a Town in Holland’ (52), and ‘ The Gate of 
the Palace’ (83), should not escape attention ; and the same 
may be said of Mr. Knowles’s Ruysdael, ‘The Bleaching- 


Ground’ (<6). The Flemish flower painters, of whom Segers 


+1 } ‘ \ 
the chiel, are We by 


_ represented by two capital pieces |} 
Verendael, belonging respectively to Mr. Rohde (54) and Mr. 
M. Huish 

We have left ourselves but little space to speak of th 
other than the Wrights, in Galleries J. 


and Il. Reynolds, as usual, is foremost both in numbers and 


attractiveness. Of the eighteen works here shown, the Earl of 
Kife’s ‘Mrs. Abington as Roxalana’ (33), and Lord Monson’s 
‘Mrs. Payne Gallwey and Son,’ better known as ‘ Pick-a- 
back,’ are the best. None of the full-lengths in Gallery III. 

are of the first quality, 


except, perhaps, Lord 


Berwick’s ‘Lady 
Broughton’ (149), the 
Earl of Harewood’s 


‘Miss Fleming’ (157), 


and Lord Rothschild’s 
‘Master Braddyl’ (160). 
Mr. Knowles’s_ beauti- 
ful little landscape (42) 
Reynolds is said to 
have painted only two- 
should certainly not be 
ove rlooked. 
rough is represented by 
| 


Gainsbo- 


e] 


t pictures, chief 
among which is the por- 
trait of Mrs. Sheridan 
103), lent by Lord 
Rothschild. The same 
painter’s bust of ‘ Miss 
Rowley’ (47), belong- 
ing to Major King, 
and the full length of 
‘Lady Brisco’ (150), 
lent by the present Ba- 
ronet, are very charac- 
teristic works: pity that 
the colour in the face 
of the last named should 
be so washed out. The 


only Romney to be no- 


ticed is ‘Lady Hamil- 
rl Diet) ton’ (3), belonging to 


Mr. Fawkes; who als 
‘Pilot Boat’ (156), a fine work, which suffer 
ri trast with his water colours, and by its proximity 


ol lar ds« ape Art as Constable 


Hay W nd ‘Stratford Mill’ (158), the former 
Henry Vaughan, the latter to Mr. C. F. 

Huth. The ‘Hay Wain’ was the picture which received the 
| medal in Paris in 1825, and created such a sensation 

g Fr pe painters, who, as Constable himself 

had hitherto ‘ studied pictures only,” ‘‘and,’’ quoting 


™ 
f nature as a hackney-coach 
> notice ought not to conclude 


famous ‘ Reading the Waterlo 


lespatch’ - } ‘ 1 ‘ , a 
Despatch’ (37), ging to the Duke of Wellington, which 


principal attraction of the first gallery. 
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ART NOTES AND REVIEWS. 


UITE pre-eminent amongst the surprises of the present 
x Art season will rank Mr. Herbert Marshall's collection 
of drawings illustrating the ‘ Scenery of London,’ which are at 
present on view at The Fine Art Society’s rooms. Few people 
would have believed that the metropolis was so thoroughly 
paintable, had not Mr. Marshall proved it beyond a doubt. 
Not alone are these water-colour drawings full of local interest, 
but there are disclosed effective possibilities hitherto unap- 
proached in pictures of London, Taking his way for the most 
part in theearly morning, the artist has found subtle atmospheric 
effects, and a wealth of colour seldom noticed in this grim 
city. Ever since the days of Hogarth artists have found much 
food for the exercise of descriptive faculty in the London 
streets, but not until to-day, we think, have the beauties of 
London, hardly suspected by most, been done justice to. As 
an old Westminster scholar, Mr. Marshall’s early associations 
lead him to paint most frequently the great Abbey of the West- 
end and its surrounding cluster of picturesque buildings, and in 
these he finds at once his most congenial and most successful 
subjects. But he does not stop here. From London Bridge 
to ‘‘ The Inventions,”’ from Chelsea to Lord’s Cricket Ground, 
he has assiduously laid under contribution the ever-recurring 
points of interest. Whilst we must give the palm to his 
drawings of Westminster, with its Abbey, the Victoria Tower, 
and the Houses of Parliament, the drawings of Smithfield 
Market, St. Magnus, London Bridge, St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
the New Law Courts, Whitehall, St. Mary-le-Strand, and the 
Tower are cach full of good qualities. In fact, in this collection 
of over one hundred drawings, Mr. Marshall very amply dis- 
plays, with a spirit which reminds us forcibly of some of the 
best work of the Dutch school, but ts at the same time charac- 
teristic and individual, the great pictorial resources of this city 
of ours ‘tin the beauty of the morning ; silent, bare,’’ in so 
happy a way that we are tempted to congratulate ourselves on 
the temporary affliction that induced him to give up the pro- 
fession of architecture for that of painting. 


The question of the duty on works of Art in America has 
elicited from Mr. Hubert Herkomer a spirited letter. Ex- 
plaining some recent experiences, he writes: ‘I tried to 
arrange to have Miss Grant’s portrait in my studio here, and 
wrote to the Secretary of the Treasury about it. No, it could 
not be done; must go to an association, or I must pay duty 
on it, although it is not for sale. He wrote to me in the 
usual red-tape manner, although personally he, with the rest 
of Americans, East at least, abominate this law. It is some- 
thing at least to get a direct reply from the Secretary, for, 
unfortunately, everybody has got into the habit of thinking 
this law outrageous, and that seems to suffice. It will not be 
altered for years. Nobody moves, and it is accepted com- 
fortably as something /vo absurd and wholly wrong. The 
Congress men are so widespread. We might as well have in 
our Parliament men from Constantinople and the East, and 
expect them to be interested in a little Jaw concerning the 
National Gallery alone. A great change will come over 
the growth of American Art in the next five years if this law 


1886. 


continues. A fine plant will die and rot before it is ripe, for 


want of proper nourishment from outside air. 


On the 18th of last June an article appeared in a contem- 
porary entitled ‘‘A Reform Bill for the Royal Academy,’’ in 
which the very real and admitted grievances of ‘ outside"’ 
contributors were duly set forth and the remedy propounded. 
The scheme of reform was a simple one —namely, the limita- 
tion of the number of works sent in by each contributor to 
two, and of each Academician to four; and it was claimed for 
it, that not only was it perfectly practicable, simple of adoption, 
interfering but to an exceedingly slight extent with the rights 
of those within, promising varied advantages and the best 
results, but that it was also ardently desired by the great body 
of English painters, contributors to, though not members of, 
the Royal Academy. No interference at all with the rights of 
the members of the Academy would have been proposed had 
it not been understood that the Academicians considered that 
they could not prope rly restrict the privilege s (7) of outsiders 
while retaining intact their own. 

‘“‘While claiming that this scheme of limitation is such a 
cure,’’ says the writer in a recent article on this subject, ‘| 
must repeat what I said before, that it is no ‘ pet idea’ of my 
own alone; on the contrary, it is the embodiment of the views 
of the great mass of outside contributors to the annual exhibi 
tions of the Royal Academy. Feeling, however, that it would 
be extremely desirable that my statement should be supported 
and corroborated directly by the exhibitors themselves if it 
were to carry due weight, I determined to ascertain thei 
views distinctly and accurately. <A list of exhibitors (of works 
in oil only) was first carefully prepared. A copy of the article 
of the 18th of June, together with a circular letter and voting 
paper, was then sent to every name on the selected list. No 
less than 279 voting papers were sent in, of which 273 were 
approvals and six were disapprovals. Of these six three were 
but partial disapprovals ; and two of the objectors were ladies 
An analysis of the voting papers becomes even more interest- 
ing than the bare record of the numbers given above, as it 
shows how deep is the interest taken in the question by the 
voters. Fifty-four sent separate letters along with their voting 
papers, while sixty-five more accompanied their votes with 
observations and suggestions of various kinds; all of which go 
to emphasize the fact that the scheme of limitation of number of 
works sent in by each contributor is the one phase of reform on 
Nineteen suy- 


to limitation 


which there is practically absolute unanimity. 

gest that as a matter of polity the proposal as 
should be confined to ‘ outsiders’ only, leaving the members 
of the Academy ‘a law unto themselves,’ while ten would 
have the limit raised to three. A few would gladly see certain 
principles of the Paris Salon adopted—the re-arranging of 
pictures to take place after the first six weeks, and the choice 
of the selecting committee to be decided by ballot of ex- 
hibitors. Others merely add expressions of strong approval 
and sometimes of deep gratitude.’’ As a more clear sum- 
mary of the result, the writer gives the following comparative 
statement of votes :—Approvals, 273, equals ‘97 of total; 
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2 total: votes marked ‘‘ private,”’ 

, ‘pr vate,’’ 211; with observa- 

214; letters, 54. Total votes 

{rt Gallery just erected in Sydney, or 

nt of what will in the course of years 

! into a grand structure worthy of so imposing a 

ally opened. In the course of a long 

} Alfred Stephens said:—The Gallery owes its 
‘ \ ll ety formed in 1871, of which the late 

Mort, Mr. Montefiore and Mr. Du Faur, its 

nt and secretary, and seven or eight more were 

thi members. Its means were very limited, it possessed 

1 habitation, and during the first three years it had 
neither Parliamentary aid nor recognition. On the motion of 

Mr. ( bes, however, a member of the Assembly, a grant of 

{500 \ then made in its favour; and in 1875, at the 

Mr. Watson, the Assembly voted £1,000, which 

to be ‘in aid of the society, and towards the 

formation of a Gallery of Art.’ In the following year its 
1 ! | character was imp ed on the society by the 

£ OF t te 1 be members of it, to super- 

from tit to time the Parliamentary expenditure. 

| ¢ beginn arose the grander institution 
of t and the transition from the struggling ‘Academy 
of Art’ to its now permanent and appropriate name. In the 
meantime, an Art training school had been established, casts 
from the antique and other models procured for Art study and 
iter-colour drawings purchased, all that could then 
afforded, but among which are some of the best examples 

/ that department. The more generous Parliamentary votes 
of ecding years enabled the trustees to add materially to 
their « ction in other walks of Art. To individuals, also, 
| © bodies and foreign Governments, the 
( been indebted for many interesting works. The 
cast f the more celebrated statues, the Venus of Milo and 
of the Me , the Apollo, the Boxers, the Dying Gladiator, 

the gift of Sir Charles Nicholson. But 
thes t ext ve and still among the most attractive of the 
cq I the picture ] rchased by the trustees in 
rs7qQ at t il Iexhil in Sydney in that year, 
comp! ! t tions from tl Austrian, Belgian, French, 
( 1 En h ¢ t \ f other Art treasures, 
| it by Sir Henry Part from the International 
' Exhibition of the ime year at Melbourne. All these were, 
) | ) | ber, 1880, at a meetin pre d over |} } Excel 
ui | 1 August Loftus, fort y thrown open to the 
% | | tervening period has witnessed the increasing 
| by all cla n the work, the steady support 
ol t 1 the conse juent ye irly additior to the 

( In 1880 we had 44 oil paintir we have now && 

t } ; Ww iter-colour drawit the number i 

{ Other Art works hay cre hy me ¢ a 
t Phe state of the | 1 recently occu- 
» and til tl t tion was the only 

had been for me ye f 1 to be not eb- 

but danger It was exposed to the 

1 destruction by the wh int, while the pic 

me of them rapidly) being ruined 

! change damp. It was, therefor 
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over, they could be viewed with advantage equally to the 
works themselves as to the spectators. The result is that 
which we see around us. With the limited means at his 
command, the Minister presiding over this department could 
not have effected more. The interior walls alone, therefore, 
are here. Necessary extensions, with external ornamenta- 
tion, may be the work of to-morrow. All this will depend, 
of course, on Parliament. We submit them with the one 
ole desire that such a structure will finally be here raised as 
shall be worthy of its object and of the city and colony to 


which we belong.’’ 


At the church of St. James the Less, Vauxhall, a reproduc- 
tion in Venetian glass mosaic of one of the early frescoes 
executed by Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., has just been completed. 
It appears that the original fresco subject, the ‘ Ascension,’ 
was carried out by Mr. Watts some twenty-five years ago, 
and, in the interval, had, like all similar works in this country, 
succumbed to the deleterious effects of our climate, which 
had so completely obliterated the fresco that it was not with- 
out considerable difficulty that Mr. H. L. Moore (a pupil of 
Mr. Watts), to whom the task of preparing the cartoon had 
been entrusted, could di termine the precise position of some of 
the limbs of the figures forming the composition. The repro- 
duction in mosaic has been carried out by the Venice and 
Murano Glass Company, and has afforded complete satisfac- 


tion. 


This year’s exhibition of the Berlin Association of Lady 
Artists includes nearly three hundred works of Art. The 
collection is shown in the rooms of the Academy of Arts, and 
its variety is well-nigh infinite—oil-paintings, water-colour 
and pencil drawings, plaques, panels, and silk painting, all 
helpi 


nobility is largely represented among the exhibitors. 





g to demonstrate the versatility of the artists. German 


The Corporation of Frankfort-on-Main has resolved to 
enrich the artistic contents of the Council House by the 
addition of figures of all future German Emperors. There 
are already here figures of the Emperors from the time of 
Charles the Great to the dissolution of the Empire in 1806. 


The statue of the present Emperor is to be added at once. 


been made in the prize competition in 
designs for the frescoes which are to adorn the staircase of 
Berlin’s imposing town-hall. The subject is the historical 
relationship of Berlin to the Prussian State and the German 
Empire. It cannot be said that the result of the competition 
is strikingly successful. Many of the designs are, it is true, 
marked by power and true artistic feeling, but others are very 
lifferent. The first and second prizes—of 15,000 and 
llen to the painters Mihlenbach and 
Louis, and the third, of 5,000 marks, goes to Eberlein, the 
work was also sent in by Professor 
Knackfuss, of Cassel, and Hermann Kaulbach. It may, 
indeed, be open to question whether the jurors have come to 
an altogether indisputable decision. 
The committee of the Birmingham Art Museum are start- 
suing such a catalogue raisonné 
me on the Tangye collection of old 


a succinct account of the ware, 


inventor, and illustrations of the principal pieces 
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and marks. We trust that the authorities will further see 
their way to issuing an edition of it at a more popular price 


than one shilling. 


American artists seem determined to leave no stone un- 
turned to give their English brethren the go-by in book 
illustration, The latest evidence of this appears in ‘‘ Rudder 
recently issued by Mr. J. C. Nimmo. Here, Mr. 
Stockton, the author, and Mr. A. B. Frost, the artist, have 


’ 


Grange,’ 


gone hand in hand to produce the most humorous of stories 
with the best results. We know of no one on this side of the 


water save Mr. Charles Keene who could have improved upon 





Rudder Grange. 


Mr. Frost’s figures, and in the matter of delineation of land- 
scape we think that the latter would have the best of it. The 
story deals with the trials of a young and energetic couple in 
search of a home within the compass of their limited means, 
and the pitfalls which beset these tyros. Our illustration 
shows their first effort at economical housekeeping in leasing 
an old stranded barge (hence the title of the book), which very 
shortly got adrift in a gale of wind and carried all their 
chattels to the bottom of the river. 


ANCIENT ROME IN 1885. By J. 
(Edinburgh : Adam and Charles Black). 
done within the last few years in the work of excavation in 


Henry Middleton 
So much has been 


the soil of Rome, that another book on the antiquities of the 
city needs no apology. But Mr. Middleton’s undertaking is 
justified by his method, which is one of personal enquiry and 
verification. He has given special and technical attention 
to the details of construction, ‘‘ points,’’ as he says, ‘‘ which 
are usually passed over too lightly by those antiquaries who 
are without any practical acquaintance with the actual pro- 
cesses and the materials employed in building.’’ Moreover 
he has re-measured and planned the Forum, and has defined 
the important discoveries recently made in the House of 
Vestals, keeping also a vigilant eye upon the accidental 
revelations which have attended the making of new quarters 
within the ancient enclosure of the walls. The chapters on 
materials have a distinctive value, but the work throughout 
is done with a conscientious completeness. Among the 
engravings of reconstructions—most carefully checked in 
every case—may be specially mentioned the restoration of the 
Tepidarium inthe Baths of Caracalla, which the visitor to 
Rome should take with him into the ruins. The illustrations 
are abundant and good, but still better are the plans. Although 


the work is a treatise in library form, it is presented as a 
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compact volume, which should make an excellent advanced 
and technical guide-book to the ruins of Rome. 


‘*THE SERMON ON THE Mount” (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton).—The days of these well-intentioned volumes, so 
copiously illustrated, so handsomely bound, but containing 
so little of lasting interest, must surely be numbered. The 
one before us is evidently of transatlantic origin, save and 
except as to its preface by the Bishop of Ripon, which is cer- 
tainly the most valuable portion of the book. The illustra- 
tions are, for the most part, by artists who have adapted 
themselves to better-known styles, and we have reminders of 
the work of Doré, Boughton, and others. In this category 
must not, however, be confounded the illustrations by Harry 
Fenn, which do not, we believe, make their first appearance 
here. 


“THE HERMIT.”’ By Oliver Goldsmith. Illustrated by 
W. Shirlaw; engraved by F. Tuengling (London: J. B. Lip- 
pincott).—There is little that emerges from the press of thes« 
renowned publishers but calls for laudatory remarks, whether 
r, engraving, or bind- 

true that the 
ballad is so short that the work has to be (to use a vulgar 


our attention is directed to the printing 


ing. And this volume is no exception. It is 


expression) ‘‘ bumped ’’ out with many sheets of blank paper 
at cither end, but when the body of the work is reached, one 
cannot but praise the dexterity of the engraver in the branch 
of wood-cutting which he affects, and the manner in which 
it has been set before the public. We wish we could say the 
same for the artist’s work. His head and tail pieces, which 
play with the cherubic forms which mark the tombstones of 
the Goldsmithian epoch, are novel and clever, but Edwin and 
Angelina can never have been present to the poet's eye in 
such a mien as Mr. Shirlaw has here presented them. Ugly 
in countenance, and dressed in a variety of garbs, dating 
from the times of rudest barbarism almost to yesterday, they 
never assume the slightest interest or in any way illustrate 


the ballad. 


“THE LIFE AND WORKS OF JOSEPH WRIGHT, A.R.A., 
COMMONLY CALLED ‘WRIGHT OF DERBY.’”’? By William 
Bemrose (London: Bemrose and Son),—There is no painter, 
unless it be Sir John E. Millais, whose merits are more dis- 
cussed at the present moment than ‘* Wright of Derby.”’ From 
the most carefully balanced criticism to the pleasant inanity 
of the comic prints—one of which considered it ‘* Wright of 
Derby, but wrong of Academy ’’—all have had something 
to say about the artist whose works at present share with 
Turner much of the wall space of the Royal Academy. Ata 
period like this one is apt to feel the value of such a work 
as Mr. Bemrose has prepared. In the preface Mr. Cosmo 
Monkhouse endeavours to aid in drawing Joseph Wright out 
of those depths of semi-oblivion into which he has, ** during 
the last half century and more, sunk altogether undeservedly.”’ 
‘Tt will,’’ he s: 


such names as Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Wil- 


iys, ‘‘ be generally acknowledged that between 


son, and such as West, Northcote, Barry, and Hamilton, 


there is a gap—s¢ nsibly to be felt. In this gap, but neares 
to the greater than to the lesser men, a place has of late 
years been found for Romney. It is but a modest claim for 
Wright that the same distinction should be accorded to him." 
Now this is all very excellent as a prefatory oration, but we do 


not trace Mr. Monkhouse the critic in it. And to his reason 
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ld, I practice was nearer Van der 


4 » nainter y ‘ lh ] 
of other illustrious artists to whom clear, 

“ than to Franz Hals. Asa colourist he 

1 ‘did not allow a preference for cer- 

lominate his work ; but though his colour 

f piration, it never failed in harmony.”’ 

( told that he had the colour sense, and 

tof the whole scale; that what reputation he now 

founded upon his effects of artificial light ; that un- 


| by fashion or affectation, his portraits are his- 
Jest and truest form; that Sir Joshua painted 


with more spirit and with a livelier eye for fleeting 


ind truly than Wright; and that he was an original 


landscape painter. Such a catalogue of goodly 

cannot fail to rouse the dormant respect for Wright 

hich must. we think, exist in other breasts besides this kindly 

r our own part, we are willing to believe much in 

yreatne which is thus thrust upon Wright of Derby. 
may have had most of those qualities which Mr. Monk- 


claims, but however high these may raise him, it ever 


that his work lacks vitality, imagination, and 


cult It is ofttimes the work of a clever painter, but 
lat of reat art 

| ne the controversial side of the matter, we find it 

to expre anything but high admiration for the 


portion—by far the greater one—of the volume, 


Bort Derby in 1734, Wright obtained his first instruction 

from Hudson, the portrait painter and master of Sir Joshua 

Reynol ind Mortimer. From 1765 to 1791 we find him 

it the Society of At 1 from 1778 to 1782, 

| iin from 1788 to 1794 k 1 Academy. The 

\ ( ) from the Royal Academy is told at fair 

| b h the par- 

pa part Mr. Bemrose 

+} } ttl ( er 
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he he ! lhe whe 1 ipplemented by a priced 

Cata of the ov vw Collection of pictures, bein " 

of the most capital performances of that esteemed 

John Wright, of Derby, deceased,”’ ld by Mr. 

1 May 6th, 1801 1 forms a volume of special 
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NGLISH CARICATURISTS AND GRAPHIC HtUMOURISTS 

‘ VINELEENTH CENTURY By Graham Everitt 

Li Ba nd Low | irt 
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handson | ced. He has allowed 
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calls his ‘‘ bigotry’’ so loudly that he will not complain of 
an allusion to it here. Sooth to say, a study of humorous 
Art which stops, where Mr. Everitt stops, just before the 
rise of Mr. du Maurier and Mr. Caldecott, leads us through 
a hideous and ignominious world ! Among the Euro- 
pean nations laughter is a sane exercise, and in it lies a 
‘‘eriticism of life’? which we could ill do without. And Art 
should have its share of the quality of wit, the quality of 
humour, the gay criticism of life, and of the grotesqueness 
which has its analogy and its justification in nature with her 
toad, her chameleon, her pelican. But the comic artists of 
this century who preceded Leech (and Leech himself, though 
we must give him infinite credit for the prettiness which he 
introduced into comic drawing, was always inelegant and 


unspiritual) abused the licence of ugliness. Early in the cen- 
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The Deaf Postillion. From“ English Caricaturists.” 


tury they delighted in the coarse; later in the vulgar. Con- 
tortion, grimace, were their research, a scorn of the human 
figure was their motive. Who can deny it, after looking 
through Gillray, Paul Sandby, Rowlandson, Robert Cruik- 
shank, George Cruikshank, Seymour, and “ Phiz’’ in his 
earlier years? Now and then we have a frank laugh, puerile 
but genuine, as in the really irresistible ‘‘ Deaf Postillion”’ of 
George Cruikshank. But generally it is violence, contemptu- 
ousness, a pleasure in the ignominious rather than in the gay 
facts of life and human nature. And the comic literature 
matched the comic art: witness the vulgar cruelties of Douglas 
Jerrold. Mr. Everitt’s book would have been the better for 
more abundant illustration. He makes a long study, for in- 
tance, of the work of the elder Doyle (FB), but is able to give 
no example of his work. His essay on Leech is affectionate, 
but too insistent upon the fact of his death. The other artists 


d in the book have died as well as Leech. 

















HENRY WOODS, A.R.A. 


MONG those painters who in recent years have made 
modern Venice the object of loving study, Mr. Henry 
Woods fills the foremost place. If one may employ the term, 
fallacious though it be, and speak of the modern ‘‘ Venetian 
school,’’ then to that school he undoubtedly belongs. Home- 
staying Englishmen, if they were years ago contented with 
such indistinct impres- 
sions of Venice as they 
received from Turner’s 
pictures or the stanzas in 
‘‘ Childe Harold,’’ are now 
familiar with another 
Venice, quite as poetic, 
quite as suggestive of 
romance, the Venice of 
to-day. Following the bent 
of modern Art, which 
makes the real its aim and 
end, this clever Venetian 
school has carried us 
beyond Venice the roman- 
tic to Venice the actual, 
and has created our pre- 
sent interest in the de- 
lightful comedy of her 
streets and people. No 
European city is richer 
in those advantages which 
painters prize, the advan- 
tages of light and of 
colour. 

Venice at all seasons 
presents a perpetual feast 
of colour. She knows no 
months of gloom and grey- 
ness, nor aught of the 
harsh monotony of an 
English winter; whether 
in June or in December, 
the sun is ever kind, and 
helps to glorify her beauty. 
Artists in Venice have, 
indeed, no mean privilege 
in being able to paint in 
a beautiful place, in a 
beautiful climate, among 
beautiful people. As the 
city inspired Carpaccio and the many after him, so now she 
inspires this group of latter-day artists; yet they are not 
content merely to reproduce the noble beauty of her archi- 
tecture or the lustrous hues of her landscape. They us¢ 
these, yes; but as a background against which to set som« 


, 


scene of human intcrest, trivial at times, but always true 
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Cupid's Spell. Engraved by Carl Dietrich 


Before M. van Haanen, who now takes the highest place, 
Zezos and Ludwig Passini were well known as skilful painters 
of Venetian street scenes. With these are now reckoned 
other foreigners, Wolkoff, Ruben, Tito, Blaas; while among 
the Englishmen who, in a way, are joined to this group, we 
count Fildes, Logsdail, and Henry Woods. 

jorn at Warrington, in 
Lancashire, on April 23, 
1540, Mr. Woods was 
educated at the local 
Grammar School, and at 
an early age became a 
pupil of the Warrington 
School of Art. After « ight 
years’ study, he won a 
national scholarship, and 
so could pass to the 
National Training Schools 
at South Kensington. The 
scholarship was for one 
year only, but, on the 
head-master’s recommen- 
dation, it was renewed, 
and Mr. Woods worked 
on assiduously at the 
branch of study he had 
chosen—design in stained 
vlass—giving his mornings 
to that in the Museum, 
while painting every night 
in the life school. His 
interest, however, in 
stained glass proved to 
be no very deep one, and 
when the time came for 
him to leave Kensington, 
he felt less inclined than 
ever to follow up his 
tudi Just then an in 
troduction to the present 
director of the Graphic, 
Mr. W. L. Thomas, 
brought him work as an 
illustrator of various 
mavazines. It was an un- 
doubted advantage, this, 
of beginning his career as 
an illustrator. A common charge against English artists is 
that they paint before they can draw; that they want that 
thoroughness of training as draughtsmen which Continental 
schools give. So, then, Woods, like Walker, Fildes, and 
others before him, was fortunate in this respect. He gamed 
long and varied experience as a draughtsman on wood, 
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rarden pavilion attached to the crumbling, forsaken 


ndramin—not Wagner’s last home, but another 


n palace, which stands in a less conspicuous part of 





ih 





Venice. Vine-leaves and pome- 
granate boughs spread their green 
beauty about the studio in sum- 
mer, and through the high glass 
roofing rich sunlight ever strikes. 
The plan of a glass-house in which 
to paint met at first with ridicule, 
but later with imitation. There 
are others now who have seen the 
wisdom of Mr. Woods’ choice : 
one can only hope that they may 
construct a studio as spacious, as 
well lighted, and as picturesque. 
The little sketches we give show 
it from without, as seen across 
the Vendramin garden, and from 
within, where, at an= arched 
-- window, some fair model has 
chosen a cool waiting-place. 
This studio which Mr. Woods 


now inhabits is full of interest, not 





only on account of its associations ; 

n, but by reason, also, of its individual : 

contemporary history. It was decorated many i 

even now the past grandeur is indicated by } 
pillars which are so prominent a structural feature. 
of these is heightened by the peculiarly brilliant 

elf almost as smooth and brilliant as marble, E 

the house is faced. The top studio runs the t 


th of the house, as we see it in the sketch, the 





from a drawing by W. H. Fobbins. 
, 
1 the left of our picture forming the side lights, ee 
indow to the right, which stands open, is that of a 
‘room. The upper studio has a fine north light i 


k of which we see in our sketch rising above the 








parapet. This is Mr. Woods’ own contrivance, and descends 
to the floor of the first story. Here Mr. Woods works on 
wet days in the summer when he cannot get out. The semi- 
circular window, over part of which a small blind is stretched, 
is the same at which the *‘ model”’ is contentedly sitting as 
indicated in the second sketch, and from it a pleasant view 
over the garden away into the blue distance is to be obtained. 
Below this was originally the grand entrance, which Mr. 
Weods has availed himself of to form the entrance into the 
‘*elass house’’ which serves him as a winter studio So 
popular has this winter studio become, that no painter in 
Venice now considers himself properly set up until he also 
a 


has his class house. Lhe entrance to the tudio propel Is 
from the other side, and not from the side we see, which is 


that of the garden, full of the hundred-and-one luxuriant and 
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flowering shrubs which abound in this favoured corner of the 
sunny south. 

It must not be supp d, however, that such pleasant places 
are common in Venice. Quite the contrary; and Mr. Woods 
himself had no slight trouble to secure his present pleasant 
quarters. He found it in the occupation of a firewood dealer 
on one floor and a maccaroni maker on the other, and got the 
owner's permission to take possession on the condition that 
he could evict the tenants—a task which was eventually and 
peacefully accomplished, after a severe encounter, by a bribe 
of fifty francs. The old garden of the palace had undergone a 


} 


change from its palatial days, and had fallen to the indignity 


of **tenements,”’ chiefly cultivated as vineyards, and on one ot 


the slips Mr. Woods built his glass studio. 


Its position is a good one, lying in what are called the 








‘ Barcaining for an Old Master.’ 


suburbs, that is, about a mile from the Campo di Marco, not 


a ee ee eee ee A eee ee eh oe oN 


far from the church of San Sebastiano, one of the churches in 





Venice which Paul Veronese (Cagliari) has made immortal 
by his work. It may seem strange that this is the ‘‘suburbs,”’ 
but so imbued with the importance of his town is the true 
Venetian that he will tell you quietly that Paris is ‘‘in the 
country.’’ To return to our church, however, it was here that 
; Paul Veronese fled for sanctuary and spent fifteen years of 
; his life. The result is wonderful, and the church one of the 
best monuments to his greatness that exists. 


Besides this the spot is, even for Venice, picturesque, and 
you are on to the Lagoons and into your gondola in a very 
short time. It is a part, however, very little visited in the 


usual course, and this suits Mr. Woods admirably, for he has 





Engraved by F. D. Cooper 


his models at the door and hi ibiect without the trouble « 
far seeking. This is not, however, | home ny more than 
the back by-ways of the Fulham Road are the homes of the 
artist-chiefs of Hyde Park. Mr. Wood it home ina dif 
ferent quarter—what might be « illed the Revent Street «¢ 
Venice. It is only for the purposes of work that he come 
thus into his studio, where he is in the midst of his subject 
such a subject, for instance, as we engrave on this page, 

‘ Bargaining for an Old Master’ was first exhibited at Bur- 
lington House in 1882, when it became the property of Mr. 
Holbrook Gaskell. All the while Mr. Woods was painting 
the manifold details and accessories of this elaborate picture, 
he met with no sort of interruption, but was able to sit dail: 


before the quaint little curiosity-shop and finish his canvas 
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is all too high for convenience. ‘“* El diga ! Mi faza sto Piaz 


da sonaret campaneo,”’ and you would comply, for such 
1ucy fosa gets round you with her eyes. Venctian eyes ar 
( raring thing ¥ 


Comment and praise were not wanting to Mr. Wo 


other canvas, ‘Cupid’s pt n,” whi h had a ¢ onspicuous pl 7 





ven to it in the last Academy show. To us this picture 
eemed a trifle artificial, a trifle made-up; as though ; 
the voung lady had arranged to sit in her smart clothes 


ly to hold her a 


the foot of an obliging stone Cupid all rea 
ver’s nets, and as though the tree had conveniently bent 


] 


boughs ‘by special arrangement, for this time only, 


in order to give the picture a pretty frame. But then, 
enorant way at the composition, and an 
rrel with the girl’s dress, which looks more like a Neapoli- 
tan costume than that of any fair daughter of Venice, can we 
not find compensation in the delightful vision which the 
painter has given us of the sea-city as she lies in distance 
under the white light of some morning in July? With this 
background alone, Mr. Woods has made his picture valuable 
In the autumn of last year Mr. Woods was at Serravalle, or 
it from map or railway ticket. 
In an hour or little more it is to be reached from Venice, so 
mer the place is filled with Venetians flying from 


and eager for a breath of Alpine air. 





Serr , as the name hints, closes the valley through which 


the Piave, coming down from Cadore, issues to the plain and 


picturesque little spot, and Mr. Woods 
was able to get a subject to which he has done abundant 
justice. Green water, churned to foam by broad mill-wheels ; 
stone stall ith figures; light on foliage and cool shade; all 
these elements of charm are in his picture. The tumbling 
Wate! paint 1 with SUT] rising skill. These are secrets, 
though, which dare not be disclosed until the month of May. 
Or, if regard for t lid not stop our pen from writing freely, 
we could tell how Mr. Woods has been working of late upon a ; 

pictu where the scene is laid on the Zattere. And if : 
clue to a just conception of what the : 

bid them come to Venice and dis 


cover it themselves. For the Zattere is such a fascinating z 





pla that tl will find it cost them a hard wrench to get ; 
Nous étion n 14,"’ said De Musset of the Giudecca 
1S. Biagi of the Zattere one could still say as much and 
Poor De M et! what poem, if alive, could he write 
the Giudecca, hideous with Hungarian polenta- ¥ 
I chimne ! 
Though Mr. Wood a rapid and industrious worker it is 
it he can complete his pictures with 
regular s] Planning them is one thing and finishing 
not ‘In t Sun’ was kept for three summers 
‘Cupid’s Spell’ had to remain 
| a backward state. These delays are, 
of course, due to the climate Certain hot effects of light, 
certain cool gradations of tint in landscape, can only | 
February and early March, tor : 
te opaline tints that must be seized b 
A Mr. Woods’ work is open-a 


upon the climate ; a fortnight’ 

] 4 

weather may often serve to keep him waiting. Whe: ee 
J 


in the streets he has a skilful device for damping t! 
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curiosity of the loungers that throng round his canvas to contribute to this peculiarity of artistic Venice of to-day, it : 
watch and criticise. It is to place a cigarette-paper over must be found in the fact that every painter can find subject ; 


each of the faces of his figures; this serves to make his work after his own heart, be they marine, genre, architectural, ot ‘ 


as uninteresting to the bystanders as if a cloth were hung rural. And, again, Venice is always painted, but seldom 
before it. But all the onlookers, /ucchin?, gondolier7, and stayed in. Every one goes to Venice to sketch, but the 
the like, are respectful and intellige nt. ‘‘Ah! what lots of choice of subject is so varied, the race of artists so co 

foreigners come and take away our city piece by piece,’’ one mopolitan, that a ‘‘school’’ has no limits wherein to confine 
will say. ‘‘ Yes,’’ rejoins another; ‘that’s because the itself. For Venice, brimming over though it is with old-world 
Jorestiert are so clever and such good painters.’’ ‘* Well, associations, is yet a new discovery; the plaintive and ideal 


, 


but wasn’t our Paolo Veronese a good painter too ?’’ inquires prettiness of the facile pencil has been exchanged for a stern, 
the first, with a touch of defiance in his accent. ‘So he picturesque reality at once broad and true. Not that Venice 
was,’’ is the lofty answer, ‘‘and so was our Tintoretto.’’ The is any the less pretty than it used to be, but Mr. Woods, and 
use of that word our gives a 


wonderful charm to such simple 











as " a — ete —_ - . 
‘ dialogue: it shows how even 

3 / : , 

a the poorest Venetian proudly 

: remembers and holds himself 


linked to those glorious ones 
that lived before him on the 
lagoons. 

While the artist was painting 
‘Il mio Traghetto,’ a priest who 





passed across the ferry every 
morning never failed to stop and 
speak to him. He would chat 
about the weather, tap his snuff- 
box, praise the picture, and then 
pursue his way rejoicing. This 
little morning-interview was re- 

ularly repeated for weeks. 


And then, one day Mr. Woods 








told his friendly visitor that he [4 
was going back on the morrow ; 
to England. The good priest 
showed some concern, shook 
him cordially by the hand, and 
asked as a parting question (for 
priests are fond of questioning) 
was he aCatholic or a Protes- 
tant’ While Mr. Woods was 
mentally framing an answer, to 
= the effect that he was of the re- . 
‘ ligion of his country, a gondo- 
lier, sharp of ear as of wit, called i 
out from his boat hard by: ‘* No y 
; xe ne l'un ne l’altro, perche xe 
un pitor!’’ (He’s neither one ' ; 
nor the other, for he’s a painter !) 
t It is not our aim to mar the ; 
i pleasure of speaking in this A Study for * Preparations for the First Communion. 
, journal of Mr. Woods and his 
work by any fruitless debate about the so-called Venetian a few kindred spirits, have discovered the wealth of 
: chool. That ‘‘school’’ has been created by certain critics the every-day life of the people afford 
$ aml we left them to define it and fix upon its members. Herein, perhaps, lies the difference between M. Van Haanen ; 
Whether it deserves the reproaches flung at it of want of and Mr. Woods. We all know and admire the work of 
dignity and want of imagination; whether it be trivial, the former master; many are prone to regard Mr. Wood : 
ck based, too clearly occupied with breasts and ankles ; all as his competitor, But it 1 not - Dhey | ‘ it J t! 
2 these charges shall neither be discussed nor refuted here. much in common up to a certain point, but | nd that 
4 Mr. Woods no more belongs to this school than to any other essentially distinct. M. Van Haanen por nto the cabinet 
in which industry, talent, and artistic perception must be the boudoir, of the Venetian, there to vather the 1 
demanded from the scholars. ‘‘ L’ouvrage, est-il bon, ou for I pictures; Mr. Woods into the treets, there to if 
est-il mauvais 7’”’ tudy the pi ple as they are, at l, as it were, to take U ¢' 
If there is one thing more than another that would seem to portrait of a place. He is in this a stern realist, and, ia 
14 


1886. 
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cts, the nt City 
e bright with ly- 


1¢@ mainland, and occa- 


a ‘‘fresco’’—a proces- 





f boats hung with lanterns of blue and red and yellow 
industrious musicians scraping fiddles 


ind tinkling uitar . Around the shore loaf the fisherfolk, 





nd San Bartolomeo swarms with traffic and the Rialto market 
with strancve bargainers. In the square the countrywomen 
in bright costume and spangled head-dress, 
the military ‘‘swagger’’ in picturesque uniform near the 
Piazza, and itinerant vendors of baked Indian meal, pedlars, 

nd barrel-organists are plentiful. This curious 

of town and coast life is leavened with a sprinkling 

of peasants from the campagna. In spring, summer, and 
1utumn this motley throng ebbs and flows in ever-changing 
proportion ; in winter—a pitiless, inhospitable, though still 
r jours are sobered by a fur-clad and 
becloaked populace. The men who bake chestnuts, and sell 
hot put pkins and pears, and roast coffee berries over an 
open fire, belong also to this season. Of the variety of the 
architecture, and the ‘‘stones of Venice,’’ we need not treat 
here; and the picturesque craft of the Lagoons and the great 

sats of the river Po are familiar to most. 

With such variety in the every-day life of modern Venice, 
is little wonder that Mr. Woods finds ample scope for his 
particular achievements ; and it is not the least satisfactory 
thought amongst all this to remember that its faithful por- 


traiture is entrusted in his hands. 


~SYLVAN WINTER.” * 


ment of the subject by Mr. Heath, but the subject is one 
Which is not very commonly selected. The full beauty of 
ylvan scenery is generally associated with the leafiness of the 
isons that precede the fall, and the charm of the stern 
intry aspect of the monarchs of the woods is too little 
nderstood. The ‘sacred hunt for the venerated mistletoe,” 
is Mr. Heath, ‘‘ was a winter rite—that curious parasite 
evergreen could not have been discovered amongst the sum- 
mer mass of green leaves, and the ‘sacred fire’ of the Druids, 
communicated from the burning Yule-log, 
The aim of the pre- 
ent writer is to point out the especial charm of out-of-door 


gleamed amidst 


” 


the sylvan scenery of the cold season. 


winter, and his success, if not unquaiified, is great. The 


wintry outlook is not always a scene of barrenness and frost, 


but also of blue skies and graceful leafless forms, when the 
forest has thrown its rich mantle aside, and stands majestic in 
the variety and contrast of wondrous forms. At no period can 
the different tints of the spray be so easily distinguished. 
Never does the grandeur and robustness of the oak form such 
with the graceful symmetry of the beech, the 
light-hearted elegance of the ash, the delicate beauty of the 

, birch, and the sombre grandeur of the cedar gf 
lebanon. All this, and much more, the present author tells 


us of, until we feel that “ Sylvan Winter ’’ no longer is ‘‘the 


Ut to the book we can hardly speak so 
nt Mr. I’. Golden Short, as the artist, has striven 
hard I of bjects which lose nearly all their 
I produced on the present small scale. His 


ver, are with the smaller vignettes, such 
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AN ARTISTIC TREASURE-TROVE. 


i ieee are few chapters in the history of Art of greater 
interest than those which unfold to us the discovery of 
forgotten treasures, and reveal the existence of works which 
had long ago passed out of remembrance. The intimate con- 
nection between the invention of engraving and the art of the 
ilversmith, or rather that branch of the silversmith’s work 
which consists of the chasing of an outline into a plate of 
precious metal to be subsequently filled up with dark-coloured 
enamel, the so-called Niello work, was never appreciated 
until, at the close of the last century, the Abbé Zani found 
among some old Italian engravings, in the National Library 


at Paris, a print which he recognised as similar in subject to 


} 


the famous Pax, decorated with Niello work, made by Maso 


Finiguerra for the baptistery of St. John, and paid for, as is 
proved by the records, in 1452. This Pax or Assumption was 
subsequently transferred to the cabinet of bronzes in the gallery 
at Florence, where it is now preserved, and it was proved, on 
comparing with it the engraving, that the latter had actually 
been printed from the silver-plate, before the enamel was fused 
into the outline, prior therefore to 1452. On the strength of 








Man with Thorn in his Foot. 


Triumph of Love. 


this discovery, Finiguerra has, ever since the year 1796, been 
credited with the invention of producing engravings on paper 
from metal plates. There seems little reason to doubt, as has 
been often pointed out, that many silversmiths of the fifteenth 
century may have been in the habit of obtaining trials of their 
work in progress, as did Finiguerra, perchance, when he pro- 
duced this historical print, representing Christ crowning the 
Virgin, from his work on the Florentine pax. It may indeed 
have been, together with the well-known sulphur casts, a re- 
cognised mode of obtaining a record of the Niello work, which 
had been practised for many years previous to the time in 
question, though no such paper impressions of an earlier date 
than this have been handed down to us. It was a common 
practice to take proofs of the work by means of sulphur casts 


long previous to 1452, as numerous specimens of such casts* 


have been preserved to us, but it is difficult to say who was 


the first bold innovator who substituted a piece of paper for the 


Iwo sulphur casts of Finiguerra’s Pax are still in existence. 


ulphur, and thus originated the precious art of engraving. 
rhe story of the wet linen, which accidentalls 

Finiguerra, is generally treated as fiction by those who have 
udied this subject. All we can say is that the credit is given 
to our artist on somewhat slender evi- 


dence, thourvh we will not seek to rob 


Finiguerra of the honour of this inven- 
tion. Strangely enough, many years 
afterwards, a second print from. thi 


ime pax was discovered in anothe: 
Paris library. M. Dumesnil, in turn 
ing over a volume of engravings by 
Callot and Leclerc, found among them 


a still finer impression from the fa- 





mous Niello, which, owing to the grey- 
ness of the ink, M. Duchesne, who 
had devoted much attention to the 
subject, and whose ‘‘ Essai sur les Nielles’’ is of standard 
authority, considered to have been printed before the plat 
was completed. But it has now been denied that it was 
printed from the Niello, and this latter engraving has come 
to be regarded as a mere copy. 
! 


rhis brief disquisition serves, however, only as a preface to 


our subject, which is to relate the good fortune of M. Alvin, 
the Curator of the Brussels Library, in his discovery, so far back 
as 1857, of twenty-nine Niello engravings in an old volume of 
notes, stowed away in the reserved shelves of the Bibliotheque 
Royale. M. Alvin, as would seem from the account he him- 
self gives us of his find, was a firm believer in the existen 

of many unsuspected treasures within the pages of old books, 
and he appears to have set to work most diligently and 
methodically to ransack the volumes under his charg Phat 
ome of them did indeed contain treasure was proved by thi 
discovery of eighteen vold piece ,which dre pp 1 out of the 
back of an old pharmacopaia, while from the covers of anothet 
volume were taken sixteen fragments of carly engravings, 
wholly unknown to connoisseurs. Some rare manuscripts also 
rewarded his search, but his greatest succe was with a 
certain little note-book, which had served a law student 
attending the lectures given by Gérard de Coursecle, a pro- 
fessor of law at the University of Louvain, in the year 1 


This student, Jean van Sestich by name, had 


ib t 
converted his note-book into an album for a print collection, 
and, as M. Alvin considet 

mewhere between t] year 
1614 and 1 he died in 1634 
he procured a vet e num- 





ngle specimen but had in 
ome cast is ma is four 
proo! of a plate, f which ) 
other European cabinet p esses more than t Ihe r 
cord of the iry do not ¢ bl 1 to trace } the 


‘Student’s Note-Book,”” which in time became the pro 


fessor’s album (for Van Sestich was Professor of the Decre- 
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Foot.’ This exactly re embles an engraving by Nico] 


ay described by Bartsch, and is a subject which has fre- 


f the composition ol this en raving. Above a seate 


ficrure, who holds his right foot across his left knee, is a s 


ispended to the branch of a tree, on which are the letters 
rENPV SNO SE (Zempus x 7’). The fact that the letters 
| aright in the print has been held by some authoriti 

litate against the possibility of this being indeed a 


hesne proves that this is no real objection, as 


= 


many undoubted Niellos read in a similar way. We have 
from among the illustrations of the monograph from 
which we have been quoting, in addition to those already 


described, four other beautiful Niellos for reproduction: the 


} 


‘Portrait of a Lady,’ which is a very characteristic work of 


the kind, No. 347 in Duchesne’s list. It has been described 
by Bartsch from a copy of a Niello plate in the Durazzo col- 
lection. In the Van Sestich album were two proofs from the 
Niello p! ite itself. We believe that we have discovered the 
little volume of biographi 
printed at Ferrara in 1497, and entitled ** De Claris Mulieri- 
bus,’’ a portrait, which agrees in many very remarkable ways 
with our Niello, is entitled ‘Damisella Trivulcia.’ This talented 
nd beautiful daughter of Giovanni Trivulcio was the last of 
the ladies whose lives were written by Fra Jacopo Filippo, the 
author, and the woodcut illustration, which recalls the cele- 
brated portrait of Beatrice d’Este, must surely represent the 
lady we see here. Fig. 4, the ‘Frieze of Three Dancing Cupids, 
described by Duchesne from an example in the Malaspina col- 
lection, bears the mark of Peregrini, and recalls the school of 
Raphael in the beauty and purity of the forms and design. Mr. 
G. W. Reid has given a copy of this Niello in his work on the 
Salamanca collection. There were no less than three proofs 
n the Van Sestich album. The ‘ Three Dancing Nymphs 


’ 
’ 


of which we have also given a copy (Fig. 5), was described 
by Duchesne, No. 287; this Niello is likewise the work of 
Peregrini. Our last illustration is from another of the gems 


of the Brussels cabinet, and formed part of M. Brisard’s col- 





{9 — 2 , 7 2 . . . 
. I c l ; M. Alvin nsider the seated figure 
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STENCILLING. 


HERE are certain truly honest and original decorative only more knowledge of design than any of the minor art 
arts which, so faras general appreciation is concerned, but some skill in selection, and inventiveness as regards 
articnlarly + 7 ' - ; ] - ; 1] 
particularly that of amateurs, might as well be called lost or working. It is not, as generally assumed, a merely mechanical 


sham. Leather work was, till very recently, one of these. | and clumsy imitation of hand-painting, for it is not every 





; have heard a clever painting which can be imitated by means of it, while as 1 
woman speak of it with gards an even distribution of colour, and in one division (that 
contempt, as a mere of Theorems) a peculiar blending of colours, it possesses effect 
imitation of wood- which only a skilled artist can at all equal. Therefore stencil 
carving, which at best ling is really an original art, and it was recognised and exten 
produced only trum- sively practised as such during the Middle Ag 

ef pery leaves and The degree to which stencilling might be practised will 

é flowers, and ‘‘she appear to those who reflect that there is not in the kingdom 

‘i knew all about it.’’ an inhabited house in which there are not somewhere bare 

. But in fact she knew walls which it would not be well or wise to adorn. The time i 
next to nothing about not as yet, but it is rapidly coming, when beauty will be duty. 
it, and much less of We shall consciously carry out what early ages developed in- 
ciutr boutllz and stinctively, that man needs to have the beautiful near him, 
stamped work. “I- about him, in him, and with him, in every way at all tim: 

OF pier maché is another and not as an occasional recreation or harmless permitted sin, 
of these outcasts, Now there is probably no art which is capable of givin; 
yy which are condemned much satisfying and gratifying effect for so little expense « 
by fashion and Art- money and work as this. ‘* Decoration is half-furniture I 
priggery as lacking was once ina room in Sorrento, Italy, and that room, whet 
in ‘‘truth,’? simply ever I entered it, gave me a fecling of gratification allicd t 
because verv few real happiness. It was because it was a very cheerful room, and 
re acquainted with 4 its cheerfulness was caused by its being beautifully, though 
its remarkably varied cheaply frescoed. There was very little furniture in the place, 
forms or capacity. A yet I did not miss it, because walls and ceiling and doors wer 
third is STENCILLING, ill really well decorated.’’—(lanual of St ing, by 





th ibject of this pre- 





i paper, which i 
7 
J n 
# pally because it rar l 
: amentation, and 
linters of flow ron , Which 
i ird any ideal are, perhaps, not « \ yond Berlin wool- 
: vork. The reader who has ever scen lozen average pupils 
nder a third-rate teacher, all painting together with the idea 
1 common of simply attaining a uniform and identical manner 
iN f mere execution, will agree with me when I say that it is all 
i quite as much mere ‘fan y-work,’’ as the making wax- 
, flowers or sealing-wax coral baskets. Now it is characteristi 
: f this age that, as regards the amateur, it is substituting the 
minor arts for mere fancy-work. Such feeble painters as 
those of whom I have spoken, who attempt in vain some mere 
imitation of higher Art, simply because they have not gone 
through such a preparatory training as the minor arts in a 
vreat measure supply, would find it impossible to produce a 
; ood vigorous picce of stencilling, because they would be 
2 deficient in the eye for effect, and the peculiar inventive 
; power which such work demands and develo] 
; Stencilling may be defined as the a f painting on any Central Ornament in Ster 
: urface by passing a brush over the interstices of a pattern 
cut out of thin sheet-metal or card-board. It requires for G. L., New York, 1882.) Now | hope to « vince the reader 
; higher effects a more complex and varied cution—not that any per Vary tel ! vho will devote a 
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work. as they are very durable and easy to manage, not wary 
or absorbing paint. There are in all towns professior 
stencil cutters who will supply the metal and tools for work o; 


cul Pp 


Patterns are cut through card-board with penknives, goug 


itterns to order in metal. 


chisels or punchy through metal with fret saws, punch: 


and files, etc. A penknife will suffice for the b 


iner, with some cardboard. He can make the latter for 


himself of good quality, by pasting writing-paper or thi: 


say three or four thicknesses, with 


drawing-paper together, 


cood flour paste containing alum, or gum dextrine dissolved 
in hot water. 


After drawing any pattern involving cross-lines or interlace 
or intersections, it will occur to the beginner that unless his 
work is to fall apart he must leave many uniting bits cr littk 
pieces, like isthmuses which connect certain islands, so to 
These 
Th re 


should, of course, be as few of 


ik, with the continent or main body of a design. 


isthmuses are called by workmen “‘ stays”’ or ‘‘ ties.”’ 


—— eee them as are consistent with the 
: ee i general strength of the pattern, 
— \ » \ ’ 
ai Al and some ingenuity is required 
7 | 


to judge where they should be 
Should they break 
the 


painting, they may be easily 


placed. 
away during cutting or 
A repaired with strips of parch- 

ment, or strong paper backed 
with muslin, and glue. 

Now the art of stencilling 
consists in making the patterns. 
In selection let it be borne in 
mind that beginners and all 
have but little 


who true taste 


invariably prefer difficult, 
\ crowded, complicated, and, 
above all, minute or petty orna- 
> ment. As a rule, simple and 
very easy designs on a large or 
4 } j j ‘“‘broad ’’ scale are more effec- 
y ps tm OF tive than those with too much 
: — work. 
] 


merely decorative Art, beyond 








} 


There is a limit in all 


which elaboration is thrown 


ion to the distance at which it is to be viewed. 


1) t design on thin, strong paper, then lay a sheet of 

transier paper on the card-board which is to be cut. Transfer 

n be bought at all artists’ shops, or it may be madi 

I lampblack on paper. Now, if you take an agate or 

t such as j ld at most stationers, or even a ver) 

-pencil, and then put your pattern on the transfer 

paper, and go over it all very carefully with the point, you will 

find it marked or transferred to the card-board. It is best t 

the papers down at first with drawing-pins to prevent 

t ern may be pricked through with a marking- 

rowel of a spur set in a handle, and 

U ( lead-pencil. In this process the transtet 

pa I 1. Perhaps the easiest way of all is to draw 

the ] paper with a very black lead-penci 
5 ore , and t n laying it on the board, rub the ba 

Wi har h object (e.g. the end of an ivory paper- 


l-board on a smooth piece of wood, 


a UL 


ives or punches cut out the piece 


om, 
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In doing this, brass rules and curves will be found useful. 
Where large designs are needed, as for walls, paste or card- 
board is preferable to sheet metal, as the latter is apt to 
crumple or ‘buckle’? up. The varnish best adapted to 
protect these stencils from wet is made of shellac dissolved in 
naphtha, and is called ‘‘ patent knotting ;’’ common varnish 
may, however, be used. 

It is a question with artists whether the ‘‘ stays ’’ should be 
painted out by hand. I think not. It may be observed that 
whenever a leaf, a band, or arm crosses another, as in inter- 
lacing vines or ribbons, there is always a shadow cast on the 
lower one. It is a very remarkable fact that a ‘‘stay’’ always 
occurs just where such a shadow would be cast, the result 
being that in most cases it looks exactly like an intended 
shadow. ‘‘In fact, there are no designs, however elaborate, 
in which almost every stay or tie cannot be so placed as to 


produce a good bit of shadow. An experienced artist seizes 


on this intuitively, and turns it to account.’’—(A/anual of 


Sfencilling, pp. 5,6). This is so generally recognised that 
artists who paint designs in monochrome by hand, often 
exactly imitate mere stencilling. 

The beginner will do well to practise stencilling on paper, 
before attempting mural surfaces. Common wall-paper, which 
is very cheap, is best adapted for this purpose. To stencil in 
two or more colours, such previous practice is absolutely 
necessary, in order to acquire perfect accuracy in exactly 
adjusting one pattern to another. There is this great advan- 
tage as regards the art, that every house-decorator can give 
information as to its practice, and where to obtain materials 
and tools. It may be observed that of all the minor arts 
stencilling is the one which requires the least outfit and the 
most originality. .In wood-carving, refoussé work, etc., every- 
thing may be supplied for work; but to know what to put on 
a wall or ceiling that will be bold and vigorous, yet in good 


taste, requires something more than second-hand plodding. 





Plaque in Stencil. 


Where house decoration of a cheap, coarse kind is at- 
tempted, it is not necessary to use oil colours. In fact, 
coloured earth and lime-washes may be used with effect to 





produce rough relief on a smooth surface. A very good and 
durable whitewash for walls exposed to the weather may bx 


made as follows:—Take 





halfa bushel of very good 
unslaked lime, slake it 


with hot water, keeping 





it covered to retain the 
steam, strain through a 
fine sieve, add one peck 
of dissolved salt, three 


pounds of rice boiled to 





a thin paste, stirred in 
boiling hot, and one 
pound of good glue in 
solution ; add five gallons 
of water and let it stand 
for a few days. This 
ground is very brilliant 
and extremely durable. 
Different tones may be 





given to it by admixture 
with umber, coloured 
clays, or ochres, single 
or mixed. For a good, 
cheap ground, simply add 
two ounces of glue to 
every four pounds of lime 
or whiting. Indigo or 
blue vitriol gives a good 
blue colour. Use a differ- 
ent brush and stencil for 
every colour. Greenshould 


be used with great caution, 


ee ee aay 





as it too often contains 








arsenic. It is better to 











make your greens by 

mixing blues and yellows. A Panel for a Door. 
When a background is 

to be painted in diaper or dotted pattern, it is an interminabl 

labour to do it by hand, while with a punch a stencil may 

be easily cut. In fine work, boxes, china, plates, etc., may 


be beautifully stencilled. Old English, Arabic, and other 


inscriptions may be stencilled as friezes in rooms. | ones 
selected and superinte nded the ornamenting a dining-room 
with Arabic inscriptions, all referring to guests and the tabl 

Red and blac k old Engl sh letter o about a foot long, between 


narrow black bands on an orange-brown ground, look very 
well. The y may be executed letter by letter 

So-called Theorem stencilling is executed on drawing-paper 
or white wood. Mboisten the surface to be stencilled witl 
clean water, taking great care that it does not spread beyond 
the edge of the pattern. Lay on it a piece of clean blotting 
paper, if it be very wet, but before it 1s quite dry apply th 
colour with a brush. _ It will present a shaded or softly blended 
surface, act ording to the rat gree in which the Pp int 1 put on 
This may be applied to leather-work, boxes, or any bright 


wood surface. Some wood-carvers stencil their patterns an 


then cut away the white. When there are many duplicates of 
panel-work to be made, this saves much tim If the reader 


will get a smooth block of pear or apple-wood, sten¢ ila picture 
on it, and then cut the blank wood away, he may have thou- 


ands of copies printed from it. 
There is a curious and easy process by which “ stays”’ are 
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' + , |. leaving the design 
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l y of its own spt to each 
| e, if we have a central ornament, and will put 
t f a square, a d juare, a triangle, o1 
circl ‘ t will be fo 1 casy t » velop it ) to f 2 
hole space. Those who are unaccustomed to design 1 = 
fect this in the following way: Draw the central ornam 


referred to on paper, and then tracing it again, cut out 


























t 
: 
4 
‘ 
branches separately, also the smaller finials, or end ornament 
hen by turning and changing them, and aftixing them to th : 
centre-piece, it will be found easy to develop it to any extent. 
Simple as this may seem, the great majority of amateur 
engaged in decorative Art are ignorant of it. One who is a iM 
proficient in more than one, objected lately to a collection of b 
designs that they were all too large and difficult. I re- ? 
, : : 
marked that as they were mostly 1n outline they seemed to m 
to be remarkably easy, and that one could combine portions 
of them. ‘‘Ah, yes,’’ was the reply, ‘‘but I do not know 
how to do that.”’ Yet, as I have found by many experi 
ments, there are no children ten years of age who cannot at 
once, on trial, combine leaves, sprays, or flowers, cut out in 
card-board, into wreaths or borders. 1 dwell on this, that 
those who wish to stencil may not be deterred by any appre- 
hension that there is any great difficulty in making simplk 
design Che ease with which simple spiral ornaments may 
be added to circles, volutes, or winding lines, is not known 
to tl inds who toil at tracing or copying when they would 
be much better employed at original invention. 
(he proper way to learn to draw is to learn outline deco- 
ral n h ti I DCC nning ; ind t deve ] = 
; Coa 
ld } ccompanied \ th the pra ( i ee 
| } , ? 1 =< 
! | ? 5 
> 
. i 
card- L painted tl 
t ; | 
’ cart wherever writing-pa] 
h , Or even sponge s, aret 
mere cheapness, and the extent to wl 


1, it 1s lar in advance of all the minor arts. 














y system of outline ¢ 


ther decorative Art work, mays 


Design ’’ published by the Art Interch 
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from Tapestry at Hampton Court. 


Bernard van Orley. 





SUGGESTIONS IN DECORATIVE DESIGN FROM THE WORKS OF 
GREAT PAINTERS." 


may be, as stated in the preceding chapter, accorded to 


Mabuse, yet it is to the 
life’s labour of his great 
contemporary, Bernard 
van Orley, that the Re- 
naissance of the Low 
Countries and of West- 
ern Europe generally 
owes its cultivation and 
establishment; for Ber- 
nard van Orley may be 
styled the Raphael of 
Flanders, and his name 
be used to mark the di- 
viding line which sepa- 
rates in Cis-Alpine Art 
the old traditions from 
the new in like manner 
to that of Raphael in 
In fact, 
he and his labours made 


Trans-Alpine. 


of Brussels, during the 
first half of the = six- 
teenth century, a West- 
ern Rome in matters 
of design, a radial point 
whence the Art  influ- 
ences emanating there- 
from effected changes in 
style throughout Spain, 
France, and almost all 
Northern Europe. 

Born in the last de- 
cade of the fifteenth cen- 


Ill. 


LTHOUGH the initiation of Renaissance feeling into | 
the Jater phase of Medieval Art in Flemish painting | 











Interior. By Il. van Steenwyck the Lider. Nationa 
tury, Bernard was the (See page $0. 
second son of Valentine 
van Orley, a painter of fair repute, and one mu h engaged in Si 


the preparation of cartoons for tape strv: for tapestry was even 


1886, , 


a little doubt 


requirement 


l Gall 


that 





n of the Van Orley family 


Charles I. and brought into this country. 


| then the staple Art production of Brussels, and, as the works 
of the great painters of Italy were being sent there for trans- 
lation into textile reproduction, there could hardly be a better 


technical school for a young painter to commence his career 


in than that held by 
Bernard's father. 

In this school, with 
his elder brother Phi- 
lippe and his younyet 
brothers Everard and 
Gommaire, Bernard re- 
ceived his early train- 
ing, and outstripping 
his fellows he, som 
while between 1509 and 
1515, Was sent to com 
plete his studies in Italy. 
Once at Rome he soon 
became the friend or, 
perhaps, as some say, 
the pupil of Raphael, 
but whatever may hav 
been the re lationship be 
tween them, it is certain 
that to Van Orley wa 
entrusted the custody of 
Raphael's cartoons for 
his celebrated series of 
tapestries from ‘* The 
Acts of the Apo th 
and most probably the 
oversight of and respon 
sibility for their due 
translation. Indeed, it 
iS probable that thes 
cartoons were a per- 
sonal gift from Raphael 
to his friend, for they 


remained in the posse 


until they were purchased by 


t 


There can be b 


Jernard’s great technical knowledge of the 


of cartoon drawing, acquired in his father 
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timate of its value, and imbued it with as much meaning a 


ito it. Ornament without meaning is b 


he « ould ( ompres ; 


bedizenment, and bedizenment is the prevailing vice of th 


modern decorator. 


Of the richness of this treasury of Early Renaissance Art th 


jieces to these chapters, which are taken from the lower 


manufacturers 


et Rr 
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ak 
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oe 
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borders of these tapestries, will giv ’ 
a slight indication. Unfortunately 
three centuries have told somewh t 
severely on their colour and condition, 
and the darkness of the hall in which 
they hang renders it almost impos- 
sible to gain more than a suggestion 
of their original composition from 
them. For the delicacy of Van Orley’s 
detail and the beauty of his colour we 
must go to his better-preserved paint- 
ines in oil, the absolute work of his 
own hand, unadulterated by the ta- 
pestry worker. Yet sufficient remains 
to render these purely decorative de- 
signs of his a most valuable episode 
in the narrative of Art and an inva- 
luable mine to the thoughtful designer. 
The precise date at which these de- 
signs were made and the tapestries 
woven is not quite certain. They are 
reputed to have belonged to Cardinal 
Wolsey, and if so were probably given 
him by the Emperor Charles V. on 
the occasion of the Cardinal's em- 
bassy to him, or perhaps (as they do 
not appear in the inventory of the 
Cardinal’s possessions taken at his 
death, but do in the royal inventory 
of King Henry VIII.) they may have 
been a gift to the King from the Em- 
peror on his visit to this country in 
1529, to which event Wolsey’s em- 
bassy had paved the way. These 
tapestries would take some five or six 
years to weave, and as Raphael’s se- 
ries was finished in 1519, it would 
place the date of the cartoons on the 
Life of Abraham very close on the ter- 
mination of that great work. Mean- 
while, Bernard van Orley was rapidly 
advancing as a painter in oils, and in 
the Hampton Court Gallery (No. 333) 
is perhaps the earliest dated oil pic- 
ture of his yet known—it bears the dat 
1517, not 1511 or 1577 as suggested 
in Mr. Law’s excellent catalogue, th: 
one date would be too early and the 
other too late; it is on canvas, and is 
not improbably a study for a large! 
as his finished pictures are chiefly 
did he now attain that in 1518 h 

to Margaret, Archduchess of Austria 
the Netherlands, and soon afterward 
ly entertaining Albert Direr durit 
1 who in return made a charcoal 
t, the which is unfortunately lost 
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Pic- 


in 


to us, unless indeed it be reproduced Lempsonius’ * 


torum aliquot Germanix inferioris effigies,’’ published 


572, where we find a thoroughly Diiresque-looking study of 
an intelligent young face crowned by 
the ¢ 


referred to in our last chapter. 


a broad folded cap, 
engraved by Hieronymus Cock, 
of the works of De Vries 
According to the engraving, Bernard van Orley was about 


‘ngraver and publisher 


twenty-five or twenty-six years of age when this portrait was 


taken, which would place his birth, of which the date is un- 


certain, about the year 1495, and his somewhat noble air 
bear 


descended from the Counts of Seneffe. 


out the supposition that on his father’s side he was 


Ss 
In Lampson’s eulo- 
gium Bernard is commended 


Non tam pictcris, 
Arti deb 


Apelles 


si quis me judico certet, 


tur, quamquam debetur et Arti; 


has bestowed his go 


and of course 
] 


Iden pencil on the 
ainter. 
The 
worthy of praise, 
Patience of Job z 


Albert Diirer was, however, 
and his noble picture of the 
(No. 41 
in 1521, shows to what 

It is 
painted for the 


friend of Raphael and 
‘Trials and 
in the Brussels Gallery), painted 
pitch he had 
attained. a work of the highest 


class, Archduchess Mar- 


~t tSv 


(=a 


| 


ttt 


piece of the room she occupied in the Chateau d’ Hoogstracten, 


hye 
ubdl 


where doubtl 


as ruler over a somewhat turbulent people, 

Lhe 
full of 
subject of the 
des 


v in their 


css she, 


had often need to meditate on the virtues of patience. 
picture, 


the 


a triptych, is most elaborately wrought and is 
The 

to the whole, 
fc 


hall wherein they ar 


most exquisite architectural detail. 


centre panel, which gives the title is the truc- 


tion of the sons and daughters of Job whilst feastin 


elde 


assembled 


t brother’s house. The banqueting- 
a vast vaulted room, the 
of richly cok 
ornamented by beautiful sculpture. 

te pag 
ing with the new Renaissance detail is 
Of course, 
facts the 


is arches of which are 


and 
Oppo- 
e where the mixture of Mediaval feel- 


supported by square pilasters ured marbl 
Our woodcut on the 
e shows one of thes 
most happily arranged. 
square supports for arches had not then become 
f We Kurope, the « 
were prevailing fi 
old a 


the 
pier hig 


in architecture o stern lustered 
column or 


and 
nd the 
hly 


attached, interrupted 


moulded pier the rms, 


yet 


we see here how cleverly Van Orley combines 
lo the anvles of the 


shafts of coloured marble ar 


new features. Renaissance 


polished 
in their length in just such proportion as would enable such 
be 


tured head replacing 


material to actually used, a_ sculp- 


uldk d 


tect 


the mor an- 


_ —-, 
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nulet a contemporary archi would 





garet, and was placed over the chimney- 


have used for such a structural purpose. 








Pil: Pili 


lar Capital. Flemish painter unknown. 


Brussels Galle ry (No. of ) ° Brusse 


Fach of these little shafts has its own base and capital, the 
former being strictly Medizeval in its form and detail, whilst the 
capitals are of the newer mode. The square pier to which these 
re attached has sunk panels in it, filled with the most delicate 
low relief of such purely Italian character that it might have 
from the hand of Giovanni da Udine, 


come who designed so 


much for Raphael. Midway, medallions with sculptured heads 
surmounted by cupidons occur, and the pier caps and shaft 
heads in 
ral 


and peculiar design, 


capitals are garlands issuing from rams’ 


Above all 
character 


united by 


a truly classic manner. this comes a gene 


capital of very composite 
which in its turn carries the base of a super-pier of marble, 


All 
but 


around which cupidons of bronze disport themselves. 
ids like the wildest fantasy of a di 
effect 


quality ; 


sordered brain, 
at 


11 
ul 


this so 


the is extremely elegant and has very great suggestive 


it is indeed in this new treatment of Italian or pseudo- 
classic forms by men to whom the idea contained in these 
that the ¢ 


n lies; they 


of their works as 
old 


ady harve 


forms was new, reat value ugre 


grain 


ted. 


corn from the 
fields alr 


pier was 


tion desig grew new 


and were not content to glean from 
As above, the 


arc and the 


a new factor in 
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hitectural design, manner in which the arti 
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the picture, No. 96, in the 
f one of the many unknown 


have outlived the maker's 


he wings of a triptych, repre- 


mas and St. Matthew, painted 


ld of carpenter! It is an 
retaining a good deal of the 
ito which the sentiment of 
capital here 
vestive combination which 
modifications. The lowe 
liarity as that noted in Van 


ob,’ and the same exagyvera- 
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noticeable in well-nigh all the 


time, the result of an en- 


ler spread of capital to which 





nteresting and instructive 


th one by an Italian painter, 


of * The Annunciation,’ 


painted in 148 
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most of the galleries of Europe. Even the most minute 


detail inserted as an accessory bears a strongly-marked indi- 


viduality, and the accompanying woodcut, taken from the 


only picture by this very fruitful artist our National Gallery 


possesses (No. 665), shows his infinite care for little things. 


It is a very small example of his work, only 163 inches by 


l 


144 inches, represen ing ‘The Magdalen reading,’ and it 


much to be regretted that we do not possess a more worthy 
illustration of his power. We have here a delightful little 
covered cup in ivory and gold, symbolizing that box of precious 
ointment the Magdalen offered to her Lord, and it is designed 
and painted with the most loving care. 

Notwithstanding the supposition, and probable supposition, 
that he visited England, this country possesses, in its public 


The Liverpool Gallery 
has ‘A Riposta’ of early date, but beyond those at Hampton 


galleries, but very little of his work. 


Court, and the two above noticed, no others are available for 
the English student. Our private galleries contain a few 
examples, notably the fine one at Kiddlestone Hall, near 
Derby; but, as is befitting, it is in his native city that the 
best of his work is to be found. All that he did will repay 
examination even from the narrow standpoint of the subject of 
these articles. Mixing with the foremost artists of the day; 
receiving the Art embassies which came to Brussels with 
or for cartoons for tapestries; knowing Raphael, Diirer, 
Primaticcio, and the chief leaders of Art intimately, he learned 
something from each, but copied none, and maintained 
throughout his career his individuality and originality in a 
marked degree, deserving honestly and well the right to bear 
the motto which he signed himself on the great picture so 
often referred to here, ELX SYNE TYT—each for his time. 
He truly represented his own time in Art, forestalling by his 
notto, his life, and his work, Scheller’s aphorism, ‘ That 


which d 


ws not relate to its own age will never belong to 
poste rity.’’ 

Now Van Orley’s time in many respects resembled our own. 
It was a yeasty period of mental fermentation, and in politics 
a changeful on Old creeds, religious and political, were 
disintegrating, that new ones might be formed from the in- 
termingling of the fragments hitherto kept apart, and the 
somewhat tumultuous rush of the new waves of thought the 
Renaissance brought with it were levigating and laving the 
crude clements into a homogeneous whole. The regulation 
of such a change was greatly assisted by Van Orley’s work- 
ing, and this because he thoroughly thought out his detail, 
and thus rendered it historic of his time. All good design 
must record its own history, and there is perhaps no more 
tle record of the many changes of man’s fitful moods than 
that contained in the decorative design of the various periods 
through which he has lived, nor are the periods of radical 
chanve the least interesting to posterity. 
ird van Orley died in 1542, leaving a numerous family 
behind him, most of them winning a name in the staple art of 
Brussels, and even down to so late a date as the middle of 
he last century the Van Orleys held the premier place amongst 
the designers for and the weavers of tapestry. 

G. T. ROBINSON. 
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AS FRENCHMEN SEE US.* 


N VILLARS’ book on Great Britain and Ireland has 
‘4+ nothing in common with the exciting little works 
which make their periodical appearance for the amusement 
of Paris and the unconfessed irritation of London, describing 
the accessible and familiar ways and places and manners of 
the English with all the zest and confidence, and some of the 
irresponsibility, of discovery. Books of this kind are always 
asure success. It is only necessary to allow one to be fairly 


forgotten before the appearance of another; this condition 
observed, there is room for all, and the mixture of unwelcome 
truths, cheerful banalité, and extravagant over-statements 
which go to make up the ordinary Parisian book on England, 
will always command the easy sensation at which it aims. 
Then there is the no less familiar guide-book, replete with 
maps and stuffed with 
brief but big statistics, 
which is modestly in- 
tended to pilot the novice 
from Hammersmith to 
Whitechapel, and to 
give him an intelligent 
interest in the English 
birth-rate, death-rate, 
and postal service, in the 
constitution and the de- 
fences. M. Villars’ is a 
work no less serious but 
far more important than 
the guide-book, and no 
less interesting but far 
more veracious than the 
voyage of discovery. 

Though he begins with 
London, he does not 
limit himself to this 
nation-city on the 
Thames, but fulfils the 
promise of his title by a 
combination of vauable 
essays on the manufac- 
tures, the agriculture, 
the towns and villages 
of that other nation which we call the Provinces. Scotland, 
Ireland, the Channel Islands, occupy a proportionate space ; 
one of the fullest sections treats of the seaports, their history, 
their rise, and their commerce, and another of the Black 
of the nation. 


Country and the “ Hives’ 

English readers—who cover their share of international 
sensitiveness with the mask of self-satisfaction, and do so, 
unfortunately for our hold upon alien sympathy, with all the 
success of a shy man who has a reputation for ferocious 
independence—are more interested in the social than in the 
public matters of a book of this kind, and in this respect 
there has seldom been a simpler or truer representation of 
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insular’\ways as they impress the continental intelligence. 
The French commentators on English manners have generally 
been unlucky in the class, if not necessarily in the character, 
of the people they have dwelt among. It is not yet many 
months since ‘* Max O’Rell”’ described tea-parties which 
could have been held, dinners which could have been eaten, 
and old maids who could have been met, only in the shades 
of the back-shop parlour. But he rashly represented these 
proper but dreary persons and things as part of the educated, 
wealthy, and privileged life of the country. The rashness is 
not altogether unintelligible in a writer accustomed to the 
comparative rapprochement which exists between the habits 
of one class and those of another in France, in such a matter 


as the small one of the dinner hour, for instance. It was 





Lown Llali, Manchester. 


hasty, doubtless, to assume that fortunate and _ leisurely 
people in England dined at early hours of the afternoon, and 
dined with beer, and that they sat towards evening round a 
table to take their tea, “all silent and all’’—but no, we 
cannot finish the quotation here. The hasty conclusion, 
however, is, as we have said, pardonable, for the sprightly 
author who jumped at it was u sed to seeing the elegant and 
the dowdy of his own capital taking at much the same hour 
meals that differed in elaboration rather than in character. 
He had evidently not been fortunate, in a worldly sense, in his 
introductions ; and he certainly did not guess at the impass- 
able barrier which this one trivial little difference—the differ- 
ence of the dinner hour—makes between the strata of society 
amongst ourselves. He was invited to meals moistened with 
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114 
‘ he \ plied with plum- 
| tn \\ obliged 
1 mouthful of it; mot 
( f ng four ¢ five silent 
rinvlets and long front teeth, and at 
company: and having made a note of thes« 
he uses it airily in his descriptions of English 
h ety as the insular people can boast of. 
M. Villars has a double advantage, inasmuch as he ha: 
1 at writing a sprightly book, and has obviously 
( i to craceful, if not ambitious, households. He 
to draw a pleasant picture of an interior, neither 
pretentious nor vulgar, where the prettiness, grace, 
| finish at the command of the family are 
concentrated upon a careful dinner-table, where 
neither silence among the diners, nor beer and 


ding in the menu, oppress the 


* M. Villars, like others 


pirituous plum-put 
mind of the French gue 
of his nation, must have found the subdued 


voices of men and women somewhat lower- 
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cheerfulness the inky rain of a low London sky, so he endures 
to be elbowed. He has not come to England expecting sun. 


shine or 


politeness, and he rather admires the soot and the 
nergy that speak of business. Thus, much as we may regret 
the fact, all of us who have had the pleasant task of doing the 
honours of our country to tourists from the Continent, have 
found among them a lack of interest in the natural beauties 
which we have been eager to show, and a vivid pleasure and 
curiosity in the matter of coal-pits, pins, pens, and buttons. 
The last-named object of industry once kindled the enthusiasm 
of an Italian of the progressist school. The dedication, nay, 
the consecration, of a little population of men and women to 


buttons struck this fiery and fervid Garibaldian with reverence, 
’, 


That,’’ he said, ‘‘ is greatness, moral greatness. 

With regard to the other remarks on English society made 
by the present moderate critic of our peculiarities, there is little 
or nothing of the all but inevitable misunderstanding that arises 
as much from the Gallic confidence in forming judgments as 
from that to which Mr. Matthew Arnold has pointed as our chief 
iracteristic—anomaly. There is certainly a little 


national chi 
confusion in the passages 


relating to the professions 





caer 





) open to younger sons, 1n 
which M. Villars distinctly 
contradicts himself as to 
the calling of medicine, 
declaring it in a breath 
to be and not to be a 
career approved of for 
men of family. But the 
state of English opinion 








on such a point is itself 
so contradictory and so 
difficult either to state 
or clearly to understand, 
that it is not to be won- 
dered at that the stranger 
should be in doubt. The 
whole passage, however, 
is out of date now, for 


M. Villars would assu- 
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Castle Howard. in employments which he 
would least have expected 
to find so chosen, if he had taken nis impression from old for- 
mulated rules. It is in dealing with the East End of London 
and with rough life that M. Villars suffers himself to be excited 


g¢ like culpable exaggeration. For in treating of 





this particular phase of society, he gives an enormous percent- 
ipanions of the roughs as having an eye 
missing, Or an ear torn a About Englishwomen of a dif- 
ferent grade he says unexpected things of a milder kind—for 


example, that they are all lacking in originality indress. After 
enduring much keen reproach from abroad for being not only 
Ol nal but ¢ ntric, our countrywomen will pe thi ips take 
the change of accusation as equivalent to acquittal on both 
char Mr. How r Americans are becoming quite as 
dogmatic as their French idols as regards the offences of 
English costume) loses no opportunity of alluding to the 
queer individualities as well as to the cabbage-rose cheeks 
a 


ks of our ladies, to their rowdy hats and their 
id in doing so he but echoes 


old crit = +x rey ° . . : mor 
ld « m. But M. Villars will have it that Englishwomen 
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dress alike, under the com- 
mand of the milliner, and 
show none of the invention 
that makes for character 
and variation. Weare in- 
clined to permit ourselves 
an intolerant denial of a 
Frenchman’s right or fa- 
culty of pronouncing on 
masculine costume at all; 
so when M. Villars, after 
paying us a good general 
compliment on our ele- 
gance of outline, says that 
we are apt to spoil all by 
ties too bright in colour, 
we may, if we will, take 
the opinion as that of a 
deaf man on music! On 
the other hand, we aban- 
don to him without reserve 
our poor—the abominable 


system of second-hand Poe: P ee 
{ , =, . 
a: 


~—e ml 


clothes for men, and of 
cotton gowns, slatternly 
boots, flowers and feathers 
for the unwashed women of London. Let him wreak his indig- 
nation upon these as he will. All the more as neither indigna- 
tion nor other emotions impel him to the making of travellers’ 
tales. Travellers’ tales have by no means disappeared before 
the growing knowledge of the habitable globe. Only now they 
are concerned not with men whose heads do grow beneath 
their shoulders, but with instances that point the great stand- 
Mr. Howells, who 


is the author of one of the most delightful, sincere, and delicate 


ing international accusation of vulgarity. 


books ever written on a foreign city by a stranger, asks us to 
believe that he heard an English father of a family say to his 
domestic train as they paused before Titian’s ‘ St. John the 
Baptist,’ ‘* quite my idea of the party’s character.’’ With the 
single exception of the missing eyes and ears of six out of ten 
of the women of the East End, M. Villars gives us no such 
mouthful to swallow. 

As permanent dwellers in a great city are proverbially ne- 
gligent of its lions, so are they too often of its history, of the 
teaching of its members, and the conditions of many among 
its populations. And assuredly the several nations in England 
are ignorant as to one another. The diminishing peoples in 
England whose labour deals directly with nature, on the fields 
or on the sea, know little of the peoples who lead at the loom 
and at the wheel the drearily single and simple life made for 
them by the complexity of mechanical production. And 
though the amateur looker-on knows somewhat more of both 
than they know of each other, there is much, both of thought 
and of fact, to be learned from the simple recital of an outsider. 
Such thought and fact are to be found abundantly, intelligent 
and accurate, in *‘ L’ Angleterre, |’ Ecosse, et I’ Irlande.’’ 

The illustrations are thickly set, almost every page having 
upon it some bit of England, whether the portrait of a pretty 
village and a country house, of a life guardsman, of a hansom 
cab, of an underground railway station, of a postage stamp, 
or of the front page of a daily paper. The street scenes are 
particularly good, figures and vehicles being put in with life 


and movement. There are few things more difficult to draw 
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Loch Lomond and Ben Lomond. 









with felicity than an omnibus or a cab, and few things of thei: 
kind—why, it would be difficult to say—pleasanter when draw! 
felicitously. M. Villars’ work has evidently been much assisted 


in its illustrations by photography, but it has had the help also 


of clever draughtsmen. 

The first illustration to this article reproduces the view of 
Manchester Town Hall, one of the most notable architectural 
achievements of the North. Our French observer notes that 
modern England has far more reason to boast of her civil 
than of her religious monuments, which 1s a truth well 
exemplified at Manchester, where, considering the import 
ance of the see, the cathedral is something more than 
But the peculiar quality of Mr. Waterhouse’s work 


ington Natural 


modest. 
(and this Town Hall rivals the South Ken 


History Museum, as the masterpiece of this architect) is that 


its Gothic has in its central features something of the feeling 
of ecclesiastical desiyn. Not that the effect 1 imitative 


of that of a church—as emphatic an error in building as 


snatches of blank verse are in prose composition; but that 


Mr. Waterhouse raises the civic idea to a loftiness of its own, 


treating it with a stateliness of mass and tenderness of detail 


generally associated with Gothic churches. As is the case 
with the Museum, a special feature here ts the brilliantly 


beautiful and inventive staircase; but a town hall is a mor 
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than a museum 

ths to be determined 

n exhibition rather than by 

A town hall has more 
centre, and more definite mem- 
f we except the beautiful middle at 

M ester, as a whole, may 


off the palm. It is to 


that England will revive. still ; 
1 7h 
i‘ for the monumental ; ; 
“*W my 
f tl] yuilding , ° 
f t ( ildings, the fant 
of which are so im- ahha, | 
PSpial) CF 
cities of the Low Countries. ~' sae Se 
’ 
Vanburgh's noble pile of Castle 
| p the inevitable 
I if i k of Vanburgh M. Villars 
linge but praise. He even admires the rather 
} ind dreary park with its lifeless lake and im- 
] 
met of blunt English trees, the obelisk, the 
temple, and the mauscleum—efforts of Art so infinitely de- 
] ful to amate in the last century that Horace Walpole 
f this latter structure ‘‘that the sight of it tempts 


one to get buried alive.’’ It is in the Earl of Carlisle’s 

llery at Castle Howard, by the way, that among many other 
treasures of Art—principally Italian—dwells that wonderful 
Mabuse, ‘ The 
to the fourth room at Burlington House last winter. The 


Adoration of the Magi,’ which drew all London 


Greck and Roman collection in this lordly pleasure-house is 


no lk noteworthy. 
If, as we have already hinted, our French visitors are not 
their research for the natural beauty of England, 
they are the most enthusiastic appreciators of the lakes and 
hills north of the Tweed. London for all the human activities, 
Liverpool for trade, Manchester and Birmingham for pro- 
duction, Scotland for scenery; this is generally the itinerary 
i trench tourist who is guided by tradition—and no one 
cheerfully devoted to tradition than a Frenchman. 
( from ! { narrow but all-important Chan- 
the last of the fine days of waning 


“CHERRY 


M* BOURNE has hada yq int task in the engraving 
of this plate, so full of p it it fur the 


lhe vreat merit of the picture, as we remember it in 


tl Academy Exhibition of 2, wa I htne 
t r after tl ( iver ] fe \ 1 
| red. Morgan is not so well known, mayhap, 
! ( ture the directne of ect | 
mot | many canva merit On the 
fy enre he finds his chiefest delight in child- 
\ tha iW not remember | ‘Lit Nell 
( father I three year i Cl | Be- 
f t r after, or the sy d ‘Ring a 
{ | h } ‘ to Sta Ma Good 
‘ f LllerT t | 1 H 1a ea 
ty f child] happy hour ; ‘ 
t M t Day is | 1*A Summ 
1 year \ Sir Fre ck Leighton’ 
1.” Mr. Reid 1 ind H ward nd 
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autumn on Scotland, arranging so that all their expectations 
of London may be preserved and fulfilled by a visit to our 
capital in November. As a wise English traveller will 20 to 
Russia in the time of frost, and to Italy in the time of heat, 


and thus get the spirit of the place, so a wise French traveller 


will come to London in the time of fog, with the same object. 







And, 
according 
to precedent, 
M. Villars is 
enthusiastic over the 





Broomielaw Bridge, 
Glasgow. 





beauties” of Loch Lomond. 

The greenery, the full colouring of the showery land—a land 
as effective in tint as a wet pebble, according to the apt com- 
parison of Sir John Millais—are described with delight ; and 
this lovely Scottish lake, as the greenest and most garden-like, 
is the favourite. Some of its charm is doubtless due to the 
national character which belongs to its banks, their buildings, 
and their people; and some also to the excellent service by 
land and water which makes the course of tourists pleasant 
to them. But there are busy cities as well as scenic lakes in 
Scotland, and M. Villars’ laborious task takes him through all 
the principal of these. The last illustration is from the view 
of the broad Broomielaw Bridge at Glasgow. 

WILFRID MEYNELL. 


EAR-RINGS.’ 


Briton Riviere’s ‘Una’—‘An Apple Gathering’ of 1880, 
‘Midday Rest’ in the hayfield of the year before, and ‘A 
Summer Holiday’ of 1877. Of more importance in subject 
are ‘The Emigrant’s Departure,’ ‘The Haymakers,’ ‘The 
‘After the Reaper’s Work is done,’ and 


‘Nature’s Mirror;’ whilst a note pf genuine pathos is struck 


Parting Shot,’ 


in ‘Whither ?’ with low sunset light upon the snow-cover d 
cround and upon a beautiful woman who is setting out with 


her household god It bore as sub-title the lines— 


And: ross the moor my steps I bend, 
Oh, tell me, whither 


d the year after (1877) by a graceful compo- 
ition entitled ‘School Belles,’ and in 1881 we find Mr. Morgan 
returning to his poetical genre in ‘ Not of the Fold.’ 

arly but a few of the works of this painter, 
and yet they serve to show how through all his work runs 4 


vein of poetry worthy of all recognition. 
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BEAUTIFUL bit of railway through mountain-forests 

or along the banks of the sparkling Corréze connects 
Brive with Tulle. On the right we catch a glimpse, on a 
hill-top six kilometres from its station, of the ruined chateau 
and splendid twelfth-century abbey-church of Aubazine, which 
contains the tomb of its founder, S. Etienne, and has a 
variety of treasures in its sacristy. Tulle itself is not seen 


from the railway, but lies in a hollow of the hills—a long 





Noa. 3 I. —Chapter-Llouse, Tulle. 


narrow town, divided by the clear Corréze, rushing under 
many bridges. 
at Tulle by S. Martial, the apostle of Aquitaine, in the first 


It is said that Christianity was first preached 


century, but its religious history really dates from the founda- 
tion of its monastery of S. Michel, c. 360, by S. Martin of 
Tours, after whom it was afterwards named. This monastery 
continued to exist till its conventual church was made epis- 
copal by Pope John XXII. in 1318, and its last abbot, Arnold 
de Saint-Astier, became the first bishop. 

The cathedral, of the beginning of the twelfth century, has 
and is celebrated in 


Joseph. Its 


a beautiful tower and lofty stone spire, 


modern times for its miraculous image of S. 


plan is that of a basilica, without choir or transepts, and its 


interior, of Romanes into Early Gothic, has 


jue, changing 


little beauty. But the cloister, now used as a mason’s yard, 
forms the approach to a monastic chapter-house of the twe lfth 
In the square 


century, adorned with rich zigzag ornament. 


behind the cathedral is a very interesting fifteenth-century 
house. The 
cathedral from the opposite hill. 

High into the hills of the Corréze, at 


the chestnut forests, ascends the railway 


handsome modern Evéché looks down upon thi 


es of 


after leaving Tulle, 


1d into the ma 


} 


and on one of the high ridges is the little station of Gimel. 
It is a wild forest country, only here and there an old farm- 
house, each with its own little shrine and stone crucifix, and, 
about a mile from the station, one rambling village, intensely 
picturesque, possessing two lofty ancient stone crucifixes and 


a church with a peculiar flat west tower pierced with four 


* Continued from page 


1886. 


UNTRAVELLED FRANCE.* 


arches for bells, and a curious twelfth-century reliquary. Just 
below this isa stone bridge at a beautiful point amongst rock 
where the river Montane leaps down to the valley (No. 32). A 
tiny path just beyond the bridge leads through the garden of 
a peasant to the finest view of the upper fall, which is perhaps 
the most beautiful, though there is a second and a third fall 
lower down. 

On leaving Brive, the next good centre for excursions is the 
excellent Hotel de France at Périgueux, the chief town of 
the province of the Dordogne. Most stranyve and Eastern, as 
the railway crosses the Isle, is the effect of the many domes of 
S. Front, recently set free from the high roof which has lon 
concealed them. 

Nothing remains of the first Vesunna, capital of the Petro- 
cori, which occupied a site on the left bank of the Isle, a little 
to the south of the existing town; but in La Cité, the part of the 
town nearest to the railway station, are considerable remain 
of the second Vesunna, which the Romans, after the con- 
quest of the Petrocorii, built on the right bank of the river. 
Turning to the right from the station, the Rue Papin, Rue de 
la Croix Blanche, and Rue de la Faiencerie lead to the Rue 
Turenne, a back alley which is crossed by the Porte Normande, 
a simple arch resting upon walls of massive masonry. Imme- 
diately beyond the Porte Normande a gate on the right leads 
to Chateau Barri¢re, the base of which is of Roman date, 


foundation for a 


though it has been used as at square 


tower of the tenth century, to which other buildings, orna- 
eleventh and 


the latest 


vere added in the 


sixteenth, 
A beautiful foliated door is of 


mented in the 
twelfth centuri 
date. In the gar- 
den are many 


broken pillars and 





other ancient frag- 





ments. Turning 


to the right from 
hence, and CTOSS- 
ing the railway by 


the next bridve, we 


find the Tour de 
Veésone, a massive 
circular building, 


recalling the Torre 
dei = Schiavi at 


Rome, * upposed to 


have been dedi- 
cated to the tute- 


lary gods of Ve- 
unna, and to have 
been the point 


‘ 


where allthe street 


of the ancient city No. 32.—Falls of Gime 
met. The small 
masonry, divided by bands of brick, of which the tower i 


constructed, was formerly faced by slabs of red and white 
marble, secured by iron bolt 
Rue de la Cité 


Returning to the Porte Normande, the 
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, theatre, capable of containing 40,000 
t ton of which—for all the ornamented 
, re are considerable remains in a garden. 
j 
| 
° 
No. 33.—Church of La Cité, Périgueux., 
Close by rises the ancient cathedral, the church of S. Etienne 
de la Cité, dating from the end of the tenth century. Onl) 
th tern half of the present structure, however, is of that 
dat It once had three domes—now only one remains. The 
eastern portion, with a larger cupola, is a careful restoration 
of a str re of the twelfth century, destroyed by the Pro- 
t ints, with some additional height and enrichment. The 
ire formed from the huge altar of the Jesuit Laville, 
immed out of S. Front during the recent changes. 
Hence, a few steps take us to the Place Francheville, with 
t four Matacuerre in the corner, a remnant of the fortifica- 
t of the later town, Bourg du Puy S. Front, built round 
the bey which arose in the tenth century, enclosing the 
which contained the tomb of S. Front, by 
hom Christianity had been preached at Périgueux in the 
\ of | ! containing the Hotel de France alone 
a I | | from the Place Bugeaud, whence 
( M M and Tourny, adorned 
Daumesnil, Montaigne, and Fénelon, extend 
I { \ reets of tl P 
> Fl esp Ik Paillifer rem 
‘ old |} ’ t e find oursel t] 
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curious building has been nearly rebuilt since 1865 to carry 
out the ideas of its architect as to what its design originally 


? 


was—in fact, under the name of ‘“ restoration,’’ one of the 
most rémarkable churches in France has been almost entirely 
destroyed. Bare, white, and unsympathetic, the modern 
church is utterly without beauty, and has nothing of interest 
but its architectural features. 

The destroyed church, built 984—1047, is supposed to have 
been copied from St. Mark’s at Venice, with which it was 
almost contemporaneous. Its form and plan were the same, 
a Greek cross with five great cupolas supported upon pointed 
arches resting on massive square pillars. It is supposed that 
it was in this cathedral that Gothic architecture—here very 
obtusely pointed—made its first appearance in France. The 
ancient tower, which still remains, is described by M. de 
Verneilh, the great authority on Périgueux, as the only Byzan- 
tine campanile in the world, and the most ancient monument 
of the kind which exists in France. Perhaps the best view of 
the cathedral is from the other side of the river, where it is 


seen rising above a fifteenth-century house on the quay. 








No. 35.—Abbey of Brantéme. 


It is a drive of about two hours from Périgueux to Rrantome. 
Che road passes under the fine old deserted castle of Chateau 
I’Evéque, once the abode of the bishops of Périgueux; then it 


iscends from the valley of the Isle into a barren limestone 


pland, on the other side of which it descends into the valley of 
the Ds This river, always full in summer, and clear even 
in winter, flows through the little town of Brantome, its farther 
bank line 1 by the b uldings of the famous abbey, behind 
} ch 1 nr 


lestone cliffs rise abruptly and are full of caverns, 


of them still used as habitations, one of them containing 
pring. TI ca ; said to have been a Druidical resort 
owned as the hermitage from which the 


bbey had it rivin. ; if - r the 
had its origin, and it contains rude sculptures of th 


eee ee a 
Last Judgme ind the Crucifixion. 
( bbhey buildine Pa —- P Ne 
rhe abbey buildings are approached through a low machi 


hate ] gateway, bey nd whic h rifes an cleventh-century tower, 
considered by Violet le Duc 


new school of architecture which has left abundant works in 


to have been the model of 2 
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Limousin, Touraine, and Orleanais, and which is characterized 
by a square base and an octagonal upper story, with gables on 
either side, at the point where the change of form takes place. 


The whole is crowned by a pyramidal roof. The lower story 





No. 36.—Bourdeilles. 


of the tower, which is detached from the church, formed a 
hall, open on three sides, and of which the arches supported 
a curious elliptical vault. Internally the church has been 
spoilt by a recent restoration under M. Abadie, and has no 
longer any interest except from its form, a vast vaulted nave, 


with two cupolas; the east window was filled in to the form of 


a cross in the sixteenth century. <A beautiful Gothic west door 


opens into the remains of a cloister, built here in the fifteenth 
century by Cardinal de Bourdeilles, to connect the church 
with the abbey. On the outer walls of the church are some 
quaint thirteenth-century sculptures. 

The huge white facade of the abbatial buildings of the 
eighteenth century faces a pretty terrace upon the river, 
ending in a sixteenth-century bridge, of which the three 
farthest arches are at a right angle with the other six. <A 
beautiful avenue of limes ends at the remains of a second 
gateway. On the farther side of another bridge opposite the 
church, is a curious fortified chapel of the fifteenth century, 
One of the 


streets contains a curious house, partly Early Gothic, partly 


of which the lower part is used as a’ market. 
Renaissance. On the road to Thiviers, two kilométres east 
of the town, is the most important dolmen in the department 
of the Dordogne, known as La Pierre Levée. An excursion 
may be made from Brantéme to the Renaissance chateau of 
Puyguilhem, built in the reign of Francis I., and recently 
restored by the Duc de la Rochefoucauld. 

A delightful drive of an hour brought us from Brantéme to 
sourdeilles. The road passes under the fortified caves of 
Rochebrune, three chambers, partly artificial, in the rock. 
rhe first has several openings upon the river; the second is 
only lighted from the first, and circular openings in its floor 
open towards lower caverns. The third chamber, in the 
depth of the rock, is only lighted from above. A stair cut 
in the rock leads to a little path to the platform above. 

Passing under the fourteenth-century castle of Ramefort, 
and by the village of Valeuil, and leaving to the right the 
range of cliffs which contain the cavern called La Chambre 
Noire, we reached, on high ground, the beautiful terraces 
which form the promenades of Bourdeilles, and beyond which 
its magnificent castle rises grandly above the valley. 

The older castle, rebuilt by Helie de Bourdeilles, Bishop of 
Périgueux, who died in the odour of sanctity in the fifteenth 


century, is entered by a gateway between two machicolated 
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towers. It is situated on a promontory of perpendicular 
rock, perfectly inaccessible towards the river, and isolated 
towards the town, of which the principal street lies deep 
beneath its walls. Above rises the keep, an octagonal tower 
containing four vaulted chambers, and crowned by huge 
machicolations. 

Adjoining the second court of the old castle rises a later 
chateau, built, from her own admirable designs, by its lady, 
Jacquette de Montbron, in the sixteenth century. It retains 
its vaulted corridors, its fine staircase, and its ‘‘ Chambre 
Dorée,’’ with a ceiling of painted beams and two great 
chimney-pieces. Its founder, Jacquette de Montbron, was 
sister-in-law to the famous Brantéme—Pierre, Abbé and 
Commandataire de Brantome, celebrated as an author. 

Between the castle and the terraces stands the parish 
church—of the twelfth century, with cupolas, and the ex- 
ceedingly picturesque fifteenth-century residence of the senes- 
chals of the barony. Beneath the castle is a fine old bridge 
over the clear-flowing Dronne. 

In returning to Périgueux we halted at the interesting 
abbey-church of La Chancelade, five kilométres from the 
town, which lies in a hollow below the road. The abbey was 


founded in 1129, and, though mutilated by the English in the 





S. Jean de Cole. 


fourteenth, and by the Protestants in the sixteenth century, 
it is full of interest, though it partly dates from a restoration 
by the Abbé de Solminihac in 1623. The Romanesque west 


portal is of the earlier date. The square tower is adorned 
in the first story with blind Gothic arches, and in the second 
with three windows on either face. A beautiful Romanesque 
chapel with an apse stands opposite the west end of the 
church. 

Another day, I was induced, by the description in local 
hand-books, to take the railway from Périgueux to Thiviers, 
where there is a very fine church, dating from the thirteenth 
century, but altered in the fifteenth, with an old fortified 
a dull walk of eight kilo- 


presbytery behind it. Hence it wa 


métres to S. Jean de Cole, which has a curiou abbey-church 
Bishe p ot Périgueux in the 


finished, 


built by Raymond de Thiviers 


end of the eleventh century. Only part of it was 
the lofty choir with a cupola, and a polygonal apse with three 


chapels, Close to the church is the fine old Chateau de la 


Marthonie, partly of the fifteenth, partly of the seventeenth 


century. 

The short railway journey from Périgueux to Le Buisson 
is a very interesting one, following for a great distance the 
course of the Vézére, and passing a number of the curious 


grottoes in the limestone rock, many of which are inhabited, 
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1 ot! f enor: ‘ze. such as the Trou de Granville, 
to visit, and costs proportionately 

markable of all are the extra- 

near the confluence of the 


the cavern of the Cro- 


Beu lt \ y the 
Mayr f the third | ige, opened in 1868. Here 
1s, fou ire supposed to determine the 
character of the race which dwelt on the banks 
of the \ n prehistoric times. Several kilometres north- 
cast of 1 the Grotte de la Madeleine, of the fourth pre- 
histor noch, where an ivory tablet has been found engraved 
with the representation ¢ fa mammoth. 
My experience of May in France was that it was a terrible 


linge and sketching. Almost every day it 


month for travelling t 


noured, but never were the torrents of rain more continuous 


than on the day fixed for my excursion to Cadouin. I always 


made it a rule, however, to go through with what was settled, 


t saved so much rearrangement of plans, and one could 
enerally find n ltered corner in which to cower and 
draw, till one’s fingers were too frozen to hold a pencil. 


And then, as. all 
troubles have their 
compensations, how 
many recollections 
will come back toa 
wayfarer in France 
of kindne received 
from the peasants he 
has met with at such 
times, of cordial in- 
Vitations to warm 
hearths, of clothes 
dried by peat fires, 
of words of sympa- 
thetic commise- 
ration! Fortunately 
there was a covered 
car to meet travel- 
lers at the railway 
tation of Le Buis- 
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tiful Romanesque arches, but the arches at the portal ar 
Gothic ; the tomb of an abbot forms the impost of one of th, 
windows. The mag- 







nificent interior, com- 






menced in 1154, still 






bears the glory of its 






seven centuries in its 






rugged walls and 






pavement, which have 








not yet been veneered 






and regulated into 





‘* restorations,’’ like 
an old face with the 
wrinkles filled up and 
painted over. The 





triple nave ends in 






three apses, of which 






the central is deco- 





rated with a fifteenth- 






century fresco of the 






Resurrection. The 









transept has a cupola. 

























No. 39.—Pilgrim’s Porch, Cadouin. [twas too dark to draw 
amid the purple sha- 
dows of the huge pillars and arches, but a door on the south 
opened to the cloisters, where a gleam of sunshine was 
breaking over the central garden. Here the arcades, of the 
sixteenth century, are perhaps the richest and most beau- 
tiful in France. Gothic architecture seems to have run riot 
in the tangled intricacies of their decoration, and every pro- 
jection, every niche, is occupied by admirable statues of 
saints, and labyrinthine sculptures which portray the stories 
of Job and Samson. The whole is built of that yellow-brown 
stone to which old age gives its mellowest and most harmo- 
nious tints. Near one entrance the arms of Louis XII. and 
Anne of Brittany are to be seen amongst the decorations; 
another beautiful portal is of the best period of the Renais- 
sance. An archway, adorned with cabbage leaves, has the 
picturesque name of the Pilgrim’s Porch, and a number of 
cockle shells in relief ornament the wall above it. 
Whilst I sat in the cloister the parish priest invited me to 
come and see his charming lodgings in the old abbatial build- 
ings. He had only lately come to Cadouin, and was full of 








happiaess of finding such bright airy rooms, possessing 





von ae the deserted gardens to woods and hills in their 
Pct « , . 
— en, AvuGustus J. C. HARE. 














HE revival of embroidery was the natural outcome of the 

general revival of Decorative Art to which the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 gave such an important impulse. At no 
time in the history of English Art had decorative needlework 
reached such a state of absolute debasement as in the first 
half of the present century, nor was it alone in that unenviable 
position. It is both interesting and humiliating to look back 
at the Illustrated Catalogue of the Great Exhibition, and gain 


an idea from what was then thought worthy of engraving, of 


the condition of the Art of the day. Decorative needlework, 
however, had ceased to be an Art at all; for ecclesiastical 
purposes it still lingered on, but secular embroidery had sunk 
into the abomination of desolation known as Berlin-wool 
work. 

A better state of things no doubt exists now; but while it 
is well to measure our progress by looking back and noting 


THE REVIVAL OF DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK. 


how short a time has elapsed since the decline of the Deco- 
rative Arts had reached what we may hope was its lowest ebb, 
it is painful to think how much of this improved taste is mere 
fashion—the reproduction of good models rather than a real 
renaissance of Art, on which any reliance can be placed. 
rhe very rebound carried us into a phase of low-toned mono- 
tony which was certainly less aggressive, but scarcely in itself 
more reasonable, than the showy and pretentious style which 
preceded it, because it was a craze rather than the result of 
any perception of true Art principles. 

Hence we had forms of construction which were passed as 
artistic by the would-be cultivators of the beautiful, mere 
reproductions of a past era which had come into fashion 
again, but which were not beautiful in themselves; and in 
colouring it only needed to be dingy enough to be admired. 


There was, if possible, a greater absence of any thought-out 





Design for Panel for a ** Semainaire’ 


harmony of colour than in the old Philistine days, when 
people did at any rate guide themselves by complementaries, 
even if of a most crude and primitive kind. The result was, 
as we have said, generally less aggressive, but, in a true 
sense, often not more artistic. 

One of the popular books of the moment on Art gave the 
advice, as a serious rule of conduct, or rather of choice, that 
when you saw a bright colour you must close your eyes and 
go away; when you saw one which was anything or nothing, 
you should seize on it, adopt it. 

Under guidance no more intelligent than this it was no 
wonder that a fashion grew up as unreasonable as the one 
which preceded it. So long as the uncultivated largely pre- 
vail in number over the cultivated, there will be in Art, as in 
all other things, a constant tendency to degenerate, which can 
only be rectified by the better educated holding fast to the 

1886. 


in Embroidery. Ly Walter Crane. 


determination to adhere to the scientific bases of the laws of 
beauty. It is too much, perhaps, yet to expect asthetics 
to become an exact science, but the more its laws are mas 
tered and taught, the less chance will there be of a return to 
the positively savage conditions of the earlier half of the pre- 
sent century. 

The style of Louis XIII. was the first to disregard the laws 
of harmony in design; and to show us whither this leads 
we have only to see the gradual decline of Art through the 
Louis XIV. to the Louis XVI. periods, and on to the abomi- 
nations which were exhibited as Art in 1851. For England 
was not alone: in no country was there a pure or good style, 
and the only real Art that was to be seen was that of the 
East, where there had been no desire for novelty and where 
the old traditions were preserved, and the Greek reproduc- 
tions of Wedgwood. England, at least, has the credit of 
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set nd setting herself, without much waste of 
Wo! 
f eradual reform had passed before em- 
| \rt, began to think of raising her head. Up 
+ had been the idle work of idle women—‘“ fancy 
1 par with potchomania, and all the other manias 
\\ ken posses sion of female idleness. Yet no Art 
has a r history or finer ancestry than decorative needle- 


Its beginnings are pre-historic. In the prime of 
Art it was an important element. It has died many 


leat] but has always sprung, pheenix-like, from the fire. 


When Byzantine Art, of Greek parentage, was flourishing, 
embroidery was almost at its highest also; English women 
were the queens of it in the thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries. It declined in style during the Stuarts, or at 
least a very bad style was then introduced, which ran side 
by le with the better one, until, in the time of Eliza- 


beth, the bad one seemed to have gained the upper hand 
In Anne’s time it took to French models, and later to imita- 
tions of Indian decoration, which saved it for a time; then 
it gradually died out of all pretension to an Art at all, and 
committed suicide in favour of Berlin cross-stitch, and bead 
hepherdesses and lap-dogs. 

Italy has held a higher place in this Art than any other 
European country. There it has never been debased until 
to-day, when it shares with Belgium the honour of extreme 
beauty of manipulation combined with an entire absence of 
what we must, for want of a better word, call Art feeling in 
design or colouring. 

In France, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
embroideries were gorgeous in the extreme, and our women 
imitated both their virtues and their faults. We find gold 
thread introduced into the petals of the flowers to give rich- 
ness, an innovation which, from an artistic point of view, 
lestroyed all be auty. 

‘The Spaniards have always been splendid in their tastes. 


Pheir old embroideries gleam with the colouring of burnished 


metals, but they were beautifully harmonious, which is more 
than can be said for their embroideries of to-day, which are 
gaudy only. A country where there is strong sun, or strong 


colours in nature, always has in its Art a de pth and intensity 
of colouring which we English, with eyes accustomed to greys 
and grreens, never seem to arrive at. The colouring of the 
Venetian painters seems so much a matter of course 


n Venice itself that it is doubtful whether it would 






have attracted the attention of ordinary pt ople at = 

i a 

1 rr 
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all, if their pictures had never found their way 
under our leaden skies, or been seen among and 


ide by side with the prevailing greys of our na- 


tional Art. Scotch painters, bred amongst the rich 
purples and golds of Highland scenery, the gor- 
heather bloom and the intense blues of dis- 
tance, unknown in England or Wales, are dis- 
tinctively richer in their colouring. It has been 

with our embroideries. The tendency 

| h colouring has always been to blu , gree 

ept for wet during end 
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ready there is a reaction against the ‘‘ fade ’’ school of colour. 
ine. People are beginning to long for some real colour, and 
to get it without any more intelligent rules for its use than 
they had for the neutral tints in which alone they have been 
decorating themselves for some time past. 

When the first effort was made to revive embroidery—due 
to the energy of one lady in the first instance, afterwards 
joined by others—the very materials used in the old em- 
broideries were unknown to commerce. Berlin wool had 
driven out the fine-toned worsteds of old times, and the 
workers actually began by using what are known as carpet 
thrums, the waste worsted from the manufacture of carpets, 
Embroidery silk, except in the practically useless floss, was 
unknown. Demand has created the supply, and both crewels 
and silks are now as good, or better, than any we find in the 
ancient work. It has become worth while to revive the pure 
dyes of the East in the service of embroidery, and the worker 
of to-day has no excuse for finding fault with her tools; it is 
her own fault if she cannot produce artistic work. 

In designers we have been fortunate. Some of our best 
artists have lent their aid to this branch of Art. At the Phila- 
delphia Exhibition of 1875, the embroideries sent by the Royal 
School of Art Needlework—the pioneer of the revival—were 
designed by Aitchison, Bodley, Morris, Burne Jones, Crane, 
and others; and since that time other artists have arisen, or 
come to the front, in designing for needlework. 

This is as it should be. In ancient times the first artists 
gave designs for embroidery: Vasari tells us that the well- 
known specimens of needlework still to be seen in the Bap- 
tistery in Florence were designed by Antonio Pollaniolo, and 
were embroidered by Paolo de Verona, ‘‘ a man most eminent 
in his calling, and of incomparable ingenuity.’’ A glance 
at some of the em- 


broideries which 
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n for Lable Border, by W. Morris. For Solid Embroidery. 





vince us that artists of great power thought it not beneall 


embroiderers in other places besides 








Florence. Although in olden times men seem to have been 
the embroiderers, as they are now in Japan, women have 
always been adepts in it; their finer 
fingers are more suitable to the task 
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| thing of design, of the necessary proportions of the different 
| portions of it to each other, or she may easily spoil the best, 





And in England at least there has al- 
ways been an inclination to look askance 


— 
JESU VICTOR JESU 








at the man who handles a needle. At 
any rate, at the present time the Art is ea i 
wholly in the hands of women—and for 
the most part of educated women—the 
idea of the founder of the school having 
been that it was a branch of Art emi- 
nently needing the refinement of taste 
which comes from gentle birth and good 
education. 

Nor has experience belied this theory. 
It is not to be supposed for a moment 
that the Art is necessarily confined to 
a class. Clever women with artistic per- 
ceptions, only needing cultivation, are to 
be found in every class, and it has been proved that the 
Ayrshire needlewomen—mere cottagers—are surpassed by 
none when they work under Art direction. The same may 
be said of the Irish peasant children who have been taught 
artistic needlework. But, in the first instance at least, it 
was necessary to employ ladies with some knowledge of 
painting, or at least with educated taste; for each embroi- 
derer needs to be an artist, and unless she is, has little 
chance of turning out good work. She has never more than 
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Design for Feather-stitch Embroidery. By Geo, Aitchison, R.A. 


a mere outline to guide her, the colouring must be her own; 


and even with the outline supplied, she needs to know some- 
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Design for Embroidered Altar-cloth, ae Work, By Selwyn Image. 


by an improper use of light and heavy lines on the parts to 
be filled in solidly, not to speak of mistakes in colouring. 

At the commencement of the revival little more was done 
than to copy the ancient embroideries, of which great num- 
bers are to be found. And so entirely was the Art lost, that 
the various stitches—on the use of which so much of its 
beauty depends—had to be learned again by the close in- 
spection, and sometimes unpicking, of old pieces of work. 
At the present time, when repeated exhibitions have made us 
familiar with the embroideries of all countries and all periods, 


it may fairly be said that there is nothing in any ancient 
or foreign specimen which cannot be equally well done by 
Englishwomen. All the old stitches have been exactly re- 
produced, and the cost of the work is the only impediment to 
its execution. Even in church needlework people will not 
| now pay for metal gold thread, such as was formerly used ; 

and the cost of labour is of course so much greater now than 

in former times, or other countries, that very much of the 
; most beautiful work cannot be executed. To give one ex- 
ample, a design which was supplied by Mr. W. Morris for 
the Philadelphia Exhibition, and worked wholly in silk upon 
a foundation of coarse linen, cost £50 the square yard, a pro- 
hibitory price for most people. 

Fortunately, however, costliness is not necessary for really 
artistic work, and many beautiful designs have been worked 
in monochrome outline on greyish linen, than which nothing 
| more truly decorative could be imagined. Notable in this 
style is the design of Mr. Burne Jones of ‘Musica,’ and 
| the classical figures of Mr. Selwyn Image, of which small 
illustrations are given in the handbook published by the Royal 
School. 

Another plan of working was adopted for the large figures, 
‘Salve’ and ‘ Vale,’ of Mr. Walter Crane. In these the 
flesh was worked in the peculiar form of cushion stitch which 
| was in use during the Middle Ages for ecclesiastical work in 
| Germany and Flanders, the drapery being worked in out- 
line. The effect was not pleasing. The large masses of 
flesh-coloured crewel, in a stitch which had all the regularity 
of loom work, gave an appearance of stocking weaving. This 
experiment has not been repeated, and although figures for 
church embroidery are worked solidly, it is in the fine form 
of feather stitch, which follows the contour of the figure. 


Much controversy has always gone on about the celebrated 
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Anglicanum ;’’ whether there was anything really dis- 

way of a stitch, or whether it was applied 
the work which about the fourteenth century 
e » England, then celebrated all over the western 
1 for its embroideries. Dr. Rock considers it to have 
heen both the stitch and the peculiarity of modelling the sur- 
face of the embroidery by means of small metal balls heated 
and applied to the work when damp. 1 here is no doubt 
that this peculiar way of working the flesh was practised in 
England, and apparently in England only; but the model- 
ling alone was its distinctive mark, for the stitch and the 
manner of using it was evidently used in very early times. 
The dalmatic used by Charlemagne at his coronation in the 
eighth century, now in the Vatican, and of Byzantine work- 
manship, is worked in exactly the same manner, only there 
is na modelling with hot irons afterwards. The figures in 
the Baptistery at Florence, and the very beautiful hanging 
now shown in the new museum of the Crocetta in Florence, 


are worked in the same manner as regards the flesh. This 
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other, the straight gradually passing into the curved, so as 
to avoid any hardness. We have called it feather stitch, 
ilthough it is perhaps better described as stem stitch: but 
the boundary line between these two is so vague, when we 
come to anything curved, that the former appears the tru 
designation, since the peculiarity of feather stitch consists in 
the stitches all melting one into another. 

Dr. Rock considered the figures in the Sion cope to be in 
ain stitch, and all other writers have followed him. It i 

fact, split stitch, if anything ; but the splitting of the stitch 
by nging the needle up through it does not appear to have 
ind may have been accidental, or at least onl 


piace , where great nicety of outline was re- 


Chain stitch it most certainly is not. 
rking of flesh in solid embroidery, however. ever 
rk, not at the present time much practised 
partly, no doubt, on account of the expense, but 
, fer hat decorative work, it is vene- 
ae 
ta ' place. Some fine outline figures in large sizes 





latter piece, which is dated 1300, has apparently been the 
covering for the singing gallery of Sta. Maria Novella, which 
is now in the South Kensington Museum, since all that its 
custodians know of it is that it came from Sta. Maria, and 
its size would show that it must have been used for the 
gallery. 

In all the fine figure embroideries found in Italy, or of 
Italian workmanship, as well as those of the finest period 
of English work, the stitch is, as we have said, feather stitch, 
done with the very finest silk, similar to that still used in the 
embroideries of China and Japan, but the direction of the 
stitches follows the contour of the face ; the cheeks are worked 
in lines running parallel with their outline, to begin with, and 
as the centre is reached the stiches almost form a circle. 
The forehead, again, is worked in lines going across above 
the eyebrows, and running into curves to follow the temples 
and top of the brow. The chin, again, is worked round to 
a centre, the same as the cheeks, and the cleverness of the 
worker is shown in the way that the stitches blend into each 
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Crane. Engraved by 7. and G. Nicholl 


have been worked from the designs of Mr. Selwyn Image for 
the reredos of a church in Manchester very successfully ; and 
small classical figures, representing the Senses, designed by 
Mr. Walter Crane, have been treated in the same manner for 
secular decoration. There appears to be a fair opening for a 
new departure on these lines in ecclesiastical work, where 
tradition and symbolism still make figures in some cases 
desirable. 

A style completely different from that of any previous age 
may fairly be said to have sprung up in the present revival 
of embroidery as an important Decorative Art. Mr. Crane 


has gone chiefl 


gon fly to the ever-pleasing Greek traditions for his 
inspiration, and some designers have for the most part drawn 
their ideas from Italian mediwval Art; but others have a 
distinctive character of their own, which cannot be referred 
to any one type. 

Mr. Morris's designs are too well known to call for more 
than reference always thoughtful and distinctive, even if one 
gets a little tired of what has been irreverently called the 

















“‘crossbone’’ ornament, there is always great beauty in the 
lines themselves and in the general balance of the design. 

Mr. Image’s designs have 
a character wholly original, 
and great freedom from 
mannerism prevails in the 
designs of Mr. Aitchison 
and some other designers, 
chiefly architects, who cer- 
tainly are the most success- 
ful in producing designs ca- 
pable of effective treatment 
with the needle, without car- 
rying elaboration too far to 
be practic il. This no doubt 
arises from their habit of de- 
signing ornament for stone 
or metal-work, which re- 
quire the same breadth and 
simplicity of treatment as 
decorative needlework ; and 
also from the practice they 
acquire of obtaining just 
proportion between con- 
struction and decoration. Designers for needlework have 


much to learn before they are able to produce something 


which shall be capable of being worked so as to produce a 
yvood effect without costing an enormous amount of labour, 
and, therefore, money. Designers for weaving almost always 
fall into this error, and many designs, very beautiful in them- 
selves, become practically impossible from the great cost of 
their production with the needle. 

rhere are a few general remarks te be made before this paper 
is brought to a close. 

Although no lover of Art would wish to see the growth of 

tendency to superficial or scrambled effects, there is a 
distinct gain in producing good decorative work at a price 


which shall bring it within reach of its humbler admirers. It 
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may be perfectly sound and honest in every particular, and 
still something less than ruinous in price. It is found, prac- 
tically, that no designer for 


lace 1s of use unless he 


} 


thoroughly understands the 


method of working the lace. 


And the in holds vood 
f cle ner { r embroidery. 
Witho ! knowledve of 
the method of working, and 
f the eftect which will be 


produced y the use of the 


\s a simple instance, de- 
signs Which are te be worked 
in applique must be wholly 
different from those for em- 
broidery proper. And _ yet 
some of the tinest of the old 
Italian designs are executed 
in applique, and, with very 
ide 1) Mrs. Wardle, Leek, little of embroidered enrich- 
ment added. [here is a 
constant tendency to become stringy in decorative needle- 
work ; and though much depends on the worker knowing ex 
actly when to thicken and when to lighten the lines, the designer 
has to take into consideration the nature of the decoration 
before he can balance his work correctly and it can be adapted 
to the work of the needle. From its very nature applique re- 
quires a heavier treatment than ordinary embroidery Asa 
general rule, it may be taken that a design suitable for 
appliqué may be equally well used for the style of embroidery 
which is the reverse of appliqué, namely, that in which the 


ground is worked and the outline of the design left in relief of 


the unworked material. 
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THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


a. Spring Exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy is 
this occasion more even than formerly limited to the 


illustration of Scottish Art. Some important pictures and 


ptures are shown by honorary members of the Academy, 
or r non-resident artists, but, with the exception of Mr. 
0) _ those contributors are chiefly Scotsmen, or trained in 
the ttish school. It is always an open question whether 
of artists are well advised in thus narrowing the scope 


of their exhibition, resting content with ‘‘ measuring themselves 
elves.” There is high authority for declaring that 


)so act in other important matters are ‘ not wise,” 


Mr. Calder Marshall exhibits the ‘ Temptation of Eve,’ and 


‘Last Days of 


Pompeii,’ 


and those, with Mr. George A, 


Lawson's clever but fleshy ‘Spartan Dancer,’ form the prin- 
Mr. 


cipal works in sculpture shown. 


Che Fatherless,’ 


White, and Mr. 


‘Surrey Colts ’ and 


have been sent ‘Cwm Eigian Moor,’ 


from the 


Re VE 


il 


John R. Reid sends 


Academy, and Mr. John 
Tom Graham are respectively represented by 
‘A Norman Conquest.’ From Mr. Oakes 


and a scene in Deeside. 


lhe only other member of the Royal who exhibits is Mr. Frank 


Holl, whose pinky portrait of Lord Balfour of Burleigh is shown, 


Of the Scottish 
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¢ fault of this artist in obtaining 
Mr. 
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the President (Sir W. Fettes 


Douglas), Sir Noel 
Paton, Sir John Steell, 
and Mr. Erskine Ni- 
col, do not exhibit. 
Mr. Herdman shows 
two three-quarter 
length portraits of la- 
dies, distinguished by 
the suave flesh tones 
and rich and luminous 
colour which distin- 
guish his work in this 
branch. His only 
genre picture is ‘A 
Highland Herd Lass,’ 
of nearly the same 
size as the portraits; 
this is a very beautiful 
work; of three male 
portraits that of Mr. 
Hugh Rose is strong 
and full of character. 
Mr. W. E. Lockhart, 
in a large painting, 
A Church Lottery in 
Spain,’ essays a difh- 
cult subject, repre- 
senting a group of 
firures under attifi- 
cial light. It con- 
tains a number of 
excellent studies 
of character, and 
throughout there is a 
fine sense of life and 
Story of the Flood,’ 
scene which might 


e; the drawing and 


excellent passages of colour 


ao 


George Reid s] 
hmond and Gordon, 
portraits. His large 
cvorgeous coloul I 
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small out-door scene with children, in his usual luminous and 
harmonious colour. Mr. McTaggart shows two child figures, 
with many admirable qualities in subtleties of colour and 
effect, but tantalisingly wanting in finish, Mr. Gibb has but 
one picture, a notable portrait of Mr. Ramsden, of Leeds; and 
the prominence of portraiture is to be remarked as one of the 
characteristics of the collection. In landscape the exhibition 
is as usual strong. We give examples of Mr. Valiance, Mr. 
Smart, Mr. Aikman, Mr. T. A. Brown, and Mr. George Gray, 
each representing a distinct style. Mr. Smart’s ‘ Autumn sac 
Pensive’ is rich and mellow in colour. ‘ The Border Line,’ by 
Mr. Vallance, is a large canvas, giving, under a brilliant atmo- 
sphere, the view of Berwick and the Tweed familiar in Turner’s 
work, with the addition of the high railway bridge. The rigid 
mass of the viaduct has been admirably handled in the treat- 
ment of light and shade, and at a proper distance the entire 
scene focusses into an harmonious whole. Mr. Aikman’s 
pearly sky is admirably done, and the well-drawn group on 
the right makes up a fine work. Mr. T. A. Brown, in ‘ Hark, 
the Cuckoo!’ shows a scene brilliant in the tenderest spring 
green, and the light figures so daintily posed and graciously 
painted give interest to the work. Mr. Gray is a rising artist 
whose mountain and woodland scenes command attention. 
In ‘ The Heart of the Trosachs,’ we have that picturesque pass 
shown in one of its lighter moods, effectively painted, while 


, 


the ‘‘ lady of the woods” in the foreground is most tenderly 
touched in. 

Mr. W. D. Mackay’s landscapes maintain their high cha- 
racter, and the direct and effective transcripts of Mr. Lawton 
Wingate, the new Academician, are, as usual, of admirable 
quality. Mr. Walter H. Paton, besides other pictures, shows 
the rugged and stern Ben Cruachan in a glory of roseate 
colour quite incredible. Mr. Beattie Brown is abundantly 
represented, and the other landscape artists, Mr. J. C. 


—— ——_—_——» 


Noble, Mr. D. Murray, Mr. D. Farquharson, and Mr. 
G. W. Johnston, exhibit pictures. Outside the Academy 
the works of Mr. Pollok S. Nisbet, Mr. J. T. Ross—who 
shows a large and suggestive picture, ‘The Beginning of 
Romance ’—Mr. Hector Chalmers, Mr. D. Cameron, and 
others, add to the attractiveness and variety of the land- 
scape school. Attention is secured by a number of ambi- 
tious figure pictures by young artists, conspicuous being 
‘Our Grandmothers’ Dancing School,’ by Mr. C. Martin 
Hardie; ‘The Stroller’s Tale,’ by Mr. G. O. Reid; ‘A 
Rebel’s Daring,’ by Mr. J. Hamilton; ‘Cottar’s Bairns,’ 
a large picture already shown in London, by Mr. R. G. 
Hutchison; ‘ Rashleigh and F. Osbaldistone—the Final In- 
terview,’ and ‘ Chatterton,’ by Mr. J. Knox Ferguson; * The 
Quartette,’ by Mr. H. J. Brown; and ‘ Bunyan in Prison,’ by 
Mr. G. Bathgate. In the department of animal painting Mr. 
Denovan Adam and Mr. W. G. Stevenson show excellent 
work, a large interior by the latter, with sheep and lambs, 
being of high merit. Mr. Alexander, Mr. D. G. Steell, and 
Mr. G. Denholm Armour, also exhibit in this branch, 

The establishment of the Summer Water-colour Exhibition 
has perhaps caused fewer large works in this medium to bi 
sent in, but there are many fine examples by the rising 
school, conspicuous amongst them being the large drawing, 
‘ Border Moss-troopers returning from a Raid,’ by Mr. Thomas 
Scott, of which we give a reduced illustration; the group- 
ing, the colour, and the management of the light in this work 
are alike admirable, and stamp the artist as a man of 
clear conceptions of the scope of his art and high tech- 
nical power. A painful interest attaches to several work 
some unfinished, by Mr. P. W. Nicholson, a student of 
the highest promise, who was unfortunately drowned in 
Cromarty Firth last autumn whilst crossing in a boat in 
the dark. 


ART NOTES. 


M R. WATTS, R.A., has publicly announced his intention 
of leaving the result of his Art life-work to the English 
nation on both sides of the Atlantic, for Canada, we under- 
stand, is to come in for at least three representative speci- 
mens. With that modesty which is such a characteristic of 
the artist, Mr. Watts leaves all his works in the hands of a 
trustee, so that, in the possible event of the Nation not wish- 
ing to accept the generous legacy, the collection may not go 
begging. We do not fancy that there is much fear of this. 


The Slade Professorship of Fine Aris at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, rendered vacant by the resignation of Mr. Sidney Colvin, 
has been conferred upon Mr. J]. H. Middleton, formerly of 
Christ’s College. The Professor is clected for three years, 
the stipend being £360 per annum. Mr. Middleton is not an 
artist, but is the author of a satisfactory catalogue of Rem- 
brandt’s works and other works on Art, and is well known to 


the readers of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 


The Morgan sale was certainly one of the most important 
of recent times, and interesting as giving some indication of 
the effect of the prohibitive tariff. Henner’s ‘ La Source,’ for 


instance, fetched 10,100 dols., or considerably more than 


double (£800) that paid for it in Paris. Jules Breton’s ‘Com- 


’ 


municants’ realised 45,500 dols., or the highest price ever 
paid for a picture by a living French artist. Amongst the 
bric-a-brac, too, the famous Chinese peach-bloom vase, eight 
inches high, which cost 15,000 dols., fetched 18,000 dols, 
Amongst other important prices obtained for the pictures, 
Alma Tadema’s ‘Spring’ was sold for 7,000 dols., Corot’ 
‘Lake Nemi’ for 14,000 dols., Millet’s ‘Spinner’ for 14,000 


dols., and Vibert’s ‘ Missionary’s Story’ for 25,500 dol 


Few figures could have been so ill-spared from the con- 
temporary Art circles of ‘* Merry England’’ as Randolph 
Caldecott, who has died at St. Augustine’ 
the guidance of his kindly genius the children’s books have 


passed from the dark abyss of ‘‘all highly coloured "’ to the 


9 Florida Under 


seventh heaven of perpetual joys. For loss of him the 
laughter of the children will be less. Born in one of the 
quaint old ‘* Rows ”’ of Chester, educated in Henry VIII.’s 
Grammar School in his native town, and finally tied, quite 
loosely, to a banking-clerk’s desk at Whitchurch, in Shrop- 
shire, he imbibed that knowledge of nature and animal-life 
which served him in such good stead in his Art. Coming 


to London, he illustrated some books of travels, and at the 
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| | Evans commenced that series ol 
tore which will live as long as woods 
neo wit, and donxhomie savante are in 


} teadilv at the Grosvenor Gallery and 


‘ eat the Royal Academy 
? hi 
’ | 
| 
, Ae | Now 
| 1 in J t in // 
} I der that he ] 


‘ rash enough to go to the hust- 
t in that of ‘untaxed spoon he 
, } a t t Still the ect 
f t which is, undeniably ) pro 

} iV | ib be taken Il rante 
rey entative English versmith 
thie p i ! f be i tradesman 
Hi ( te 1 that he S »> an 
competency to direct and the taste to 
design and workmanship, even if not 
them with his own hands. Now a consider- 
metrop of this country 1s almost as 


over to Art exhibitions during the so-called 


m.” And th brings us to ask wv is the 
vholly unrepresented at these functions 7) Why 


candidate for the popular verdict, the critic 

man’s guinea Simply, we contend, becaus« 
ith are ified f him by the load of tax- 
Tish ind wl h, at ¢ htee npence an ounce, 


the present price of silver to considerably 


hird the value of his raw material. There 


a certain degree of caprice in finding a 
ork With untaxed Art in silver the 

I d ata event find himself able 

t icrifice of his labour The melting- 


m for the cost of the metal. 
l, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
iw to his back, by placing him as it were in 


m thirty, fifty, or a hundred pounds, 
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ind soft simplicity an aged woman of the middle class, and 


bears the genuine signature. It belongs to the artist's best 


pt riod, be ing dated 1050. 


The year-book of the Prussian Royal Art Collections, which 
has just been issued, shows that during the second half of 
s&s the oil-painting gallery of the Royal Museums in Be rlin 
eceived the following additions :—From the collection of the 
luke of Marlborough at Blenheim: the ‘ Fornarina,’ by 
Sebastiano del Piombo, ‘ Andromeda,’ and a ‘ Bacchanal,’ 

P. P. Rubens, and a ‘ Portrait of a Young Man,’ by a 
lyutch master of from 1520 to 1540, supposed to be by Joos 
van Cleve. The addition of the works by Rubens has led the 

ithorities to collect the most prominent paintings by this 
master which the gallery contains into a room by themselves. 
The collection of s¢ ulpture and plaste r casts has also rec eived 
various additions, both in the Antique and the Renaissance 


aartment. 


The coin cabinet received during the last quarter 


of the year one hundred and four additions, including one gold 
and thirty-nine silver coins. The copper coins comprise one 
of medallion size, coined under Septimius Severus in Acrasus 
Lydiae. The only other example of this is a less perfect one 
preserved in the Vienna Museum. The engraving cabinet has 
been enriched by a large number of works, some of considerable 
value. A number of portraits have been added to the Royal 
National Gallery, including those of Dr. Bendemann, Director 
of the Academy of Arts at Diisseldorf, Cornelius, Reinhardt, and 
thers; the expenditure on these being 18,500 marks. A num- 
ber of new drawings have also been secured by gift and other- 


wise ; the expenditure by the authorities being 25,860 marks. 


\n effort is being made to codify part of the law of artistic 
copyright, and a Bill to consolidate and amend the law of 
copyright in works of Fine Art and photographs has been 
read a secot ime in the House of Commons. The Bill 
is intended to comprise the whole law of artistic copyright, 


=>2 =f — Q 
430» 1797, 177791 14, 


ind it proposes to repeal the Acts of 1 
It vives every artist the copyright in his 
work and in his design, if the design be criginal, which in 
strictness it must be if it is his design, for thirty years after 
his death, or fifty years certain, according as it is a painting 
er piece of sculpture on the one hand, or an engraving on the 
ether hand. It prohibits the painter of a portrait on commis- 
in from repeating it without the consent of the owner of the 
painting, and provides that if a painting be sold and the 
pyright remains the property of the painter, he shall never- 
theless not be entitled to make a replica of the painting. A 
copyright for fifty years is assigned to photographs, and it 
graphic likeness executed on com- 


declared that no photog 
1 or exhibited without the leave of the 


| n ma t 1K 
person forwhom it was made. The penalty for infringement 
t copyright is to be a fine of twenty pounds, besides double 
the price ol t! pirate d copies sold. <A useful power of 
nts for the seizure of unlawful copies 1s 
f, ! by the Bill upon justices of the peace. rhe pro- 


fraudulent works, that is of works bearing 

forged signature or mark calculated to mislead, is made 
forfeiture, and the importation of 
n. <Any person attempting to dis- 
copies must, under a penalty, give informa- 
btained them. Copyright in photographs 
engravings must, copyright in paintings and sculpture 


1 at Stationers’ Hall. 


















































FRENCH ART.* 


Hk tendency of the younger school of French artists 

during the last fifteen years has been towards depicting 
the every-day life of our great cities and rural districts in its 
naked truth, and often in its intense ugliness. Whether this 
is reaction from the older school, or the result of democrati: 
ideas, or the outcome of the teaching of Victor Hugo, certain 
it is that in the place of the idealised peasants of Hébert, and 
the sentimental fisher-girls of Feyen-Perrin, we have the 
I 


‘ 
’ 


realistic peasants of Bastien-Lepage, Feyen, and Le Ro 
ind the hardy fisher-women of Beyle and Hagborg in all their 
1 


» clumsiness, ugliness, and awkwardness. Artisans are 


longer represented in cle 


square are as charming as they are refined and true; 
the same subjects life-size become vulgar and common- 
[wo years ago we w edified by an enormous pic- 
*, covering an entire side of a large room, representing 
the corner of the Place de la Madeleine, with carriages and 
pedestrians hurrying by; and if Béraud’s ‘ Opera Stalls’ and 
Gilbert’s ‘ Markets’ were of these dimensions, they would b 
unworthy the notice they now receive. 
Portraiture, as well as other branches of Art, has beet 
fluenced by this crusade in the cause of truth. For 
portrait arranged in the old-fashioned conventional manner, 


we find a dozen perse ainted 





blouses or Sunday garments, 

appear in clothes begrimed with 
the dirt of the workshop, as in 
Raffaclli’s ‘ Forgerons.’ And yet 
these younger men do not entirely 
ignore the poetic side in the lives 
of the poor, as we may see in the 
works of some of these painters— 
Beyle and Feyen, for instance ; but 
the desire to represent working 
women with sentimental smiles, de- 
licate hands and feet, and small 
waists, is a thing of the past. 
Israéls’ work has perhaps done 
something towards influencing his 
younger brethren of the brush; but 
for years he stood alone in sight of 
at once the pathetic and plain side 
of toiling humanity. One is more 
inclined to think that the change 
has taken place by reason of the 
intense sympathy with the hard- 
working and much-suffering classes 
which no doubt is one of the signs 
of the times (. sympathy preached 
for many a year by Victor Hugo, 
but stifled from its birth by de- 





In their every-day 

their drawing-room 

gardens. And in 

painter eschews extreme fashion of 
any kind, this is as it should be. 
The feeble atte mpts of some artists 
to attire modern English women in 
sham Gainsborough or Reynold 

costume, must fail as effectually 
as do the efforts of the photo- 
grapher to place his sitters pic 

turesquely by means of sham rustic 
bridges and painted Ionic columns, 
The chief value of a portrait is 
that it should be true; and had 
the old masters falsified the dress 
of their personages as some mo- 
derns do, half the interest of their 
works would be gone. 

The portrait by M. Cores lus 
tration No. 1) is an example of 
this. Clad in velvet and furs of 
various tones of black, and sitting 
on a red sofa, this young French 
girl might be in a friend’s draw 
room on her ‘‘ at home" day 


wings on the hat are rather 





gestive of the head-gear of an an- 





spotic governments); and also from 


an equally intense love of truth, for A Povtrsit, 
truth’s sake, in Art. Some years 

wo dame du monde pictures were the fashion, such as those 
by De Jonghe, Toulmouche, and Saintin; but now the rage 
seems to be for canvases large and small (more often large 
consecrated to such subjects as the ‘ Chantier,’ by Roll—a 


huge picture of a stonemason’s yard, with life-sized figures 


Phat every phase of life may be worth painting, if truthfully 


rendered, is no doubt a fact; but an artist ought to hav 
Al 


me idea of the fitness of things as regards subject and siz 


f canvas. De Nittis’s small pictures of a Parisian boulevard 


* Continued from page 65 


MAy, 1886. 


cient Gaul, ind p ibly inten- 
tionally so; but the dre 
in the fashion of the day, 1s by no mean “ulre, 
probably look no uglier a hundred year henes 
the costume of a Velasquez in this latter half 
teenth century. M. Corcos was bi 
of More lh. 
In ‘La Prairie Normande ’ 
Dupré, we have another typé 


int-virl, such as one sees in every part of France, di! 


prass 


imply and picture quely, her hair bound up in a coloured 


handkerchief, and her feet shod in sabots, is dragging her 
cows home to be milked. M. Dupré is a pupil of Pils, Leh- 
Li 
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ma ind Lau ! @ St the influence of the latter 
) . ( t tec) Phe cattle are well drawn, and 
1 | of t girl f 1: but her face might have been 
I wit + -easing to belong to the type of a Jemzme 


Frenchmen, following in the train 


ind Le Rolle, rather revel in their love of 


hut surely there is a medium between sentiment- 
nreality, and positive ugiiness. 
+ contrast with this is M. A. Moreau’s ‘Le Sou 


n No. 4), a peasant in repose, dre aming of other 

than tending her flock. lhe one is all action, the 

ther calm repose ; the one bright daylight, the other 
rm twilight; the one full of energy, the other full of 
nt. And yet in both these pictures the figures and 


rroundings are rendered with equal force and truth, 





Gf 


“er hg 3 


< 


for both have been studied out of doors; this modern 


’ 


school of ‘ plein air’ 


be painted on the spot. This is another instance of the 


revolution which has taken place in these latter days jn 


Art. Taking sketches and making pictures therefrom in a 


studio is an entirely different matter from painting out of 


doors: in the former case, the work is a mere abstract of 


Nature; in the latter, it becomes Nature itself, full of lift and 
alt, 

Of quite a different s¢ hool is ‘A la baionnette! Cham- 
pigny, 2 Dec., 1870’ (Illustration No. 3), by M. Beaumetz. 
Although a pupil of Cabanel, this artist seems to be in spirit a 
devotee of Alphonse de Neuville, that great military painter 
whose death last year has left a void which it will take some 


time to fillup. But Cabanel’s greatness as a master consists 


holding that a landscape should 














La Prairie Normande. By J. Dupré. 


ing his pupils, without making them slavish 
of him elf, If one look over a li t of them, one 
n so vastly dissimilar in their style as Reynault. 
Lepage, Gervex, Stott, Adan, and a host of othe 
perhaps the greatest praise which can be bestowed 
iL prof r, and it is certainly a most uncommon quality. 
tion has produced so many good military painters a 
one of the few benefits she has acquired from 
rable war, Is a multitude of excellent painters of 
This is no doubt duc to the fact that during’ the 
the younger men, artists as well as others, did 
elp their country in herhour of need. Patriotism 
of tranquil brain-workers, as it did those of 
for slaying and killing; and it is to this 


all thos path ti episod > of the Franco- 


German campaign which De Neuville has been painting for 
the last fourteen or fifteen years. There is the same é/an in 
this work of Beaumetz as in some of De Neuville’s—the fight 
upon a railway embankment, for example. These men who are 
rushing along, their rifles in hand, absolutely run; and how 
excellent is the action of the soldier on the steps of the door. 
The whole picture—the confusion, the mzé/ée of men, barrels 
and other dris, the smoke, the battered house, and the 
wintry landscape, mak« up a scene which is dramatic to the 
last degree. No one who has not lived with soldiers, and who 
has not been through such an experience, could have depicted 
it as M. Beaumetz has done. Neither M. Detaille nor De 
Neuville were represented at last year’s Salon; the former is 
engrossed by his great work, " L’ Histoire de l’ Armée depuis 
un Siécle,’ and illness prevented the latter from finishing his 
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last picture, ‘ Le Parlementaire.’ This is not inferior to ‘ Le 
Bourget’ or ‘Le Cimetiére de St. Privat’ in movement and 
dramatic incident, and it touches the chord of patriotism in 
an intensely pathetic manner. But, like so many of the 
younger French painters, De Neuville has been taken away 
from us ere half his work was finished: Leloir, Bastien 
Lepage, De Neuville, and now Baudry, the graceful portrait 
and decorative painter, the splendid colourist, and the un- 
selfish, self-sacrificing man. How many of our modern artists 


— — Se 


wouid devote eight years to study when at the height of their 
reputation? And yet Baudry did this. Feeling unable to 
begin his decoration of the Opera House without more study 
of the great masters, he left Paris, and therewith an income 
from portrait painting which was ten times greater than the sum 
which the State offered him. But early struggles bad taught 
him self-sacrifice, and eight vears’ banishment and study 
seemed to him a small matter in comparison with “la gloire.”’ 


It is doubtful, however, if the opera f/7yer is his best work ; 

















A la Baiwonnette!' Champigny, 2 Dec., 1870. By M. Beaumet:. 


yet it will always be to his honour that he sacrificed a certain 
amount of worldly success for lasting fame. He received 
200,000 (£8,000) for the work, which extended over some ten 
or twelve years—but poor payment in Modern Art’s eyes. 
Amongst the votaries of the dame du monde school, and one 
of the best, is M. Kaemmerer, a native of the Hague, but a 
pupil of M. Géroéme, and a Frenchman in all but nationality. 
His subjects are generally taken from modern fashionable 


life, though sometimes he conducts us back to the times of 
Louis XV. His curious and prosaic ‘ Soir d’Automne,’ for 
instance, shows us the abandoned sands of Scheveningen, 
peopled only by two ladies and a gentleman, the band, 
and a host of chairs. The general effect is /rzsf/e, and 
characteristic of a place when the season is overt To ou 
veneration, this kind of subject may not be particularly inte- 


resting; but to our great-grandchildren it will be eminently 
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Pictur ' h 1 y the manners and customs of a 
cert | te worth painting, if done ina refined 
m For ¢ vhat can be more entertaining than 
Vela ‘Boar Hunt,’ with that group of elegant dandies, 
the } » of ereen coaches, and the vulgar crowd sprawl- 
j a ! 
( ther hand, when a painter is void of refinement, 


tmboat loads and railway stations crowded 
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manner of seeing nature, but of poetic landscape there js 
much. Up to the second decade of this century, classica] 
landscape prevailed. Poussin, and lateron Vernet, looked at 
inanimate nature with Claude le Lorrain’s eyes, though with. 
out his poetic feeling. But a change came over this branch 
of Art when a Constable appeared at the Salon. It was one 
of those exhibited at the Royal Academy this last winter, 
if I mistake not. Here was a_ revolutionist, a man who 
dared to paint a _ mill, or 
a punt, or a farm, as they 











appeared to the vulgar crowd. 
That common country scenery 
and objects of every-day rural 
life should be put upon can- 
vas, was too rank heresy 
for the followers in the foot- 
steps of the classical land- 
scapists. This Constable, 
then, created a_ veritable 
furore, the master became the 


fashion and the founder of 





the new school of landscape 
romanticists, numbering with- 
in its fold Decamps, Dupré, 
Corot, Daubigny, Rousseau, 
Troyon, and Diaz. The 
painters of the present day 
are not inferior to their elder 
brethren, and there is scarcely 
any exhibition where one sees 
so many good landscapes as 
at the Salon. Even M. Monte- 








Le Soir. By A. Moreau. 


nard’s vessels riding at anchor 


in southern waters under a 


y effects of 
nature, are equally worthy to find a place amongst poetic 
landscapes. And amongst other names of Aaysagistes de 
Zalent may be cited MM. Harpignies Ségé, Zuber, Damoye, 
Van Marke, Francais, Morlon, Courant, Boudin (in spite 
of his eternal monotonous grey), Mesdag, Lansyer, and 
Mesdames de la Villette and Dieterle. 


blaze of sunlight, and M. 
Pointelin’s studies of the melancholy and grey 
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TITIAN.* 


th the vulgarest people in the most repulsive garments, 
we may well wish that he would not send us down to 
| h fearsome guise. But if the artist of this 
| | ibjects, would much be gained in refine- 
Mm 
] "1 1 + } nrvovry ] : ] : 
| yused to promulgated, and is still in certain 
‘ rem landscapists—an opinion quite 
mposed to fact LOT lite] 7 - 
Op] True, there is little of the pre-Raphaelite 
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Perugino. Ghirlandaio, Filippino, Lionardo, Botticelli, Bar- 
tolomeo, and Signorelli were also dead; Andrea del Sarto 
had but a year or two to live, and, though Michael Angelo 
had many years of life before him, the works by which he is 
best remembered, the ‘ David,’ the ‘ Pieta,’ the ‘ Moses,’ the 


Sixtine ceiling, had been executed years ago, and at that time 


engaged on the ever-unfinished tombs of the Medici. 
It was on these that he was working when, in 1529, he left 
Florence for political reasons, and spent some months in 
Venice. Titian had then never been to Rome, and the works 
of Buonarotti were, before this Venetian visit, little known to 


him. The grandeur of the genius of the great Florentine 


impressed him a ; nai : iscern- 
impressed him deeply, and his influence is clearly discern 
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ible in the pose of the figures and cast of the draperies | a little old-fashioned; no single figure of it was in violent | 
painted about this date. | movement or in a position which the model could not have ie 
When nearly twenty years later Titian went to Rome, he maintained in tolerable comfort for an hour. There was no f 
lamented that he had not in earlier life seen the Roman col- tremendous four de force of lighting or foreshortening; all 
2 lection of antiques and the masterpieces of Michael Angelo was so simple, easy, and natural, that the last thing that ; 
and Raphael, but it is questionable whether his manner occurs to the mind of the spectator is that the picture is ‘ 
would have been improved by such study and imitation, even clever. It is not nearly so modern or so clever as the ‘A | 
if he had really condescended to imitate. The cast of his sumption.” The ‘ Peter Martyr’—unhappily destroyed by fire : 
mind was so different, his manner so unlike the methods of the in 1867—must have been a finer work than the ‘A sumption ;’ 
great Umbrian and Florentine, and so perfect in its way, that from the day it was uncovered till the night it perished all ' 
it is probable that he would have lost instead of gained irtists who saw it united in praising its magnificence, and 
by any attempt to assimilate it to another genius. His later among Titian’s contemporaries it was reckoned incomparably | 
’ manner, however, differs much from his earlier. ‘The taste for the finest thing he had yet done. He began it before Buona- 
yf violent action, strong lighting, dramatic feeling and spon- rotti’s visit to Venice, but the influence of Michael Angelo’s 
M3 taneity of movement venius caused him to 


was transforming Ita- change the composition 
lian Art. It influence: 
Michael Angelo and 
Raphael, and Titian 
was no more proof than usual amount of car 
they against the spirit 


of the age. We who 
look at these master- 


and labour on this work, 
repeatedly altering tl] 
details of the comy 


pieces across the cen- sition and mak mr a 





4 turies, can see that the great number of draw- 
i ‘Incendio del Borgo,’ ings and studies for th 
a the ‘Last Judgment,’ Various parts. In al- 
RS and the later works of most every collection of 
A Titian, were the first the master’s drawing 

a steps on the downward there is at least one 
Ei path; that the tide had study for the ‘ Peter 
“a turned, and that though Martyr;’ and besides 


> 


these, we find in Ru- 


s 






























some waves would still 


Ca 


reach the high-water bens’s catalogue of the 


mark, the general ten- pictures which he pos- 
dency was towards re- Cc sed, ‘“*A large car- 
trogression. Thequaint toon by Titian for the 
conventionality, the ri- ‘Peter Martyr,’ ’’ which 
vid stiffness of the ear- has unfortunately di 
lier masters, had ri- appeared. 

The ( mpo tion of 


the sketch now in t 


Albertina Museum, \ 


pened into a knowledge 
Wherein dignity and na- 
ture, ideality and real- 

m, had been blended 


perfect proportion ; 





Was paramount, and be- Mater Dolorosa (Madrid). Engraved by Carl Detrich. idea to which the 

fore the century closed painter eventually re 

realism would have passed into exaggeration, impossible turned, namely, that of the d nm ingels who bear to 4 
violence of action and of light and shadow, at least as far the uint the martyr’s palm. Th idea seems to hay , 
removed from nature as the conventionalities of the early been afterwards abandoned, for in il later drawi y 
masters, and without that dignity and ideality which in their the victim fixe his gaze on the a and the angel by 


case go so far to reconcile us to lack of technical skill. are omitted. 
But of this te ndene y itian and his conte mpor irics were in In pir ition, tH 1 in 


h ippy ignorance; they drew their foreshort ned figures 


4 
% Didi Aa int Siting weft 


writhing limbs, flung their bright lights and bituminous sha- tina sketch. 

dows, believing in good faith that they were on the road to The draw 

a higher devel pment of Art than any that had yet been at ind 1 by the master for the | picture 

tained to. So we find that among Vecelli’s contemporari though there are many m petw t and th %; 
the fame of the Pesaro Madonna was overshadowed by that finished work. 1 backgr lt | la t the Pf 
of t ‘Peter Martyr,’ which was finished four years late ime, but tl ting of the sl ‘ 1: the one angel 

The Pesaro picture was a work of cla vhich was already f t t 1 the pla of 
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t! ¢ them more into the one would have thought that the master had now thoroughly 
| f ' | . The pose of each of the allied himself with the Imperial party, but, like a good busi- 
tly altered, the left arm of the I man, Titian abstained from politics, and on his return 
| ( t has1 e the position from the court of Charles accepted a commission to paint his 
f} down. The flying 1] deadly enemy, Francis I. Three times he reproduced the 
the picture, the f t fie f » of the French king, whom, almost to a certainty, he 
the wind-blown draperies are truly mag- never saw, being guided in his likeness only by a bronze 
| n we remember the unpicturesque nature ol medal. There is a certain inevitable emptiness in the model- 
| % t 1 white Dominican dress, marvellous. Th ling of these unknown faces, but the portraits of Francis are 
. figs changed, though in the finished work the remarkable achievements, impossible to a painter unused to 
| i ism urvestive. The motive of all these this kind of work. At the same time that Titian was build. 
iteration to vive greater spontaneity of action. All who ing up a Francis from imagination he was also painting 
a declare it to have been a masterpiece of tone Isabella d’Este from memory, though the Duchess was stil] 
¥ | vd well as of style, drawing, and composition. alive and attainable as a model. But she, being now passed 
| yet the « r was merely black and white, and youth, preferred being painted again as a bride 
| ool t of dark green and Suse rather than the matron she at that time was. 








So, too, without a model did he paint 
Catherine Comaro, Queen of Cyprus, 
and Irene of Spillensberg after her 
death, just as in earlier days he 
had painted his magnificent pro- 
file of Doge Niccolo Marcello, 
who died before Titian’s birth, 
and Doge Marco Barbarigo, 


ee ee 
s 


1 i ( if l 
\ portrait of th who died when the painter was 
J | ym than a child at his home in Pieve. 
iO thee of the Man- But the portrait from which 
vr red him- we learn the most of Titian’s 
elf ted by 7 manner of work is that of 
I) then too | Philip I]. of Spain, for which 
f to | \ ce, but | ifter the master made a special 
wat | the court at Bo journey to Augsburg in 1550 
: lo t] beva h Both the sketch and _ the 
co he house of finished pictures painted from 
; Hap »which it are preserved, and by com- 
( nd paring these we find that Ti- 
mil lif tian set to work on a sketch 
° | 1 Ve or study in an entirely different 
be Ip way to that in which he began 
a picture he intended to finish 
k m highly. 
Riek a at hisa n Palma Giovine relates his 
7 i im to the \ manner of proceeding in the 
. tian ( ( latter case, and the sketch of 
Ree mis d w § ' Philip, now in the house of 
41 t after | Count Sebastian Giustinianl 
Ze : tah ‘i Hii ; at Padua, tells us all that 
f t f Paes oe can be told of his me thod of 
it - : iain _ The ‘Peter Martyr.’ Final Composition - painting a study—for this bust 
; ' ‘ , . ut tea of Philip is eminently a study 
he sketch ot him by Titian still: exists, ‘‘a thing that was neither drawing nor painting, yet pat- 
. : ut for which it was painted 1 perishes king of both, and sufficient for the reproduction of either.” 
| head and : t, probal executed ( rhe canvas is a very smooth one, the colour laid on thinly, 
af ie cases : a4 igs Pred " me a ; ree. aa he flesh tones composed simply of red, white, and 
as ; ner peat asi ‘eth gure, With whicl k, recalling the master’s famous maxim, ‘ Black, red, 
| | : | | . a a er We I these are all the colours a painter nee ds ; only,” 
fe to t] 7 : - a ( , ss ; : - : abies sigh , he would add, ‘one must know how to use them.”’ The 
¥ ” ; tudy a Waist-length; the figure, in black doublet and 
rari ta a ; I ed pelsse, and the close-« ropped chestnut 
: 2 - ' se os ere pert mal re | ked-in as hastily as possible, while the | ad 
, oe ' either for re merely suggested with an outline of the same white 
' | t much } t which had s rved for the pelisse . their pose only being 
y com ns from the cour dicated without so much as suggestion of the fingers. 
in 
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the master was to note down the character, expression, form, 
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Clearly Philip was an impatient sitter, and the artist had need |! to concentrate a 


lhe Assumption. 


Il his 


enercvies 


on the face. 
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'n this the aim of 


and colouring of the sitter, without any attempt at delicate 
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modelling, or at charm of tone or surface. The’ pale flesh 
light t nto half-tones of clear red, while the darkest 
hadows, as of the eye and nostril, are laid in in black. It is 
not such a sketch as one would wish to show to a sitter; ‘‘a 
irface without the charm of rich tint or broken modulation, 
but masterly, as giving in a few strokes the moral and physical 
spect of the tter,”’ and invaluable to us as evidence of 


fitian’s method of portrait painting. From this sketch, and 


variou ts of the king’s clothes, the masier painted his 
how portraits of Philip. First, asa ¢ aptain in damaskeened 
teel, and afterwards, as we now see him in the Naples Mu- 
eum. in a court dress of white silk shot with gold. The atti- 
tude of the figure is slightly varied in these portraits but the 
head is the same, being in both identical with the sketch. It 
vas the earlier of these portraits, now in Madrid, which was 
nt by Marv of Hungary to Mary Tudor, and of which our 
creatly enamoured’”’ that she acc ept d the 

| ind. 
portraits of Philip were the chief cause of 
itian’ ttoA burg, he was also busy with a large com 
| tion of t a ty,” which Charles, who was then about 
to retire from tl rld, had desired him to paint. This pic- 
tur t emperor was to take with him to the convent 
1 to close his days, was designed more with 
» Charles’s wishes than the painter’s idea of composi- 
I n interesting work though ill-composed, and with 
f f proportionate size lo the right of the Almighty 
kneel a group of saints interceding for the house of Haps- 
bur vhose members, clad in their winding-sheets, kneel to 


he left in penitence and prayer. Among the Hapsburg peni- 
tents is Vargas, the Spanish envoy who found Titian painting 


vith the celebrated birch broom, and this portrait seems to 


have caused Titian some uneasiness of mind, for we find him 
vrit to Charles that “ The portrait of Signor Vargas intro- 
l into the work was done at his own request. If it should 
t pl uur C. M., any painter can with a couple of strokes 
of t rush convert it into another person.’’ Can we imagine 
of our days announcing that ‘any painter ”’ 
nd such parts of his picture ? 
t for Titian there nothing exceptional in this; we 
i 1] ' 1 the i diff it 
i] 1 paint hich were 
} } f a ¢ lifference 
’ f y infe r? 
| } } Ur- pice for t] 
n , 
| t t i pl 
hay 1 to | he hor f his « | ( 
\ ] 1 it } 1 introduced 
t | His fe f 
1 all who k his works n 
! f } landscape 1 
He { I t | l 
F Saf , , 
‘ ’ 7 } | 
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ings remain to show how deeply he studied and admired this 
branch of Art, and Aurelio Luini relates that on one occa. 
sion, when he asked Vecelli how he connected the trees with 
the foreground of his compositions, ‘‘ Titian showed him 
divers ways of doing this, and brought an admirable land 
scape from one of the rooms of his house, which struck 
Aurelio at first as a daub, till, drawing back to a distance. 
he found it suddenly light up as with the beams of the sun.” 
But to return to Charles. Some time before the completion 
of the ‘Trinity,’ Titian had sent the Emperor an ‘Ecce 
Homo’ painted on slate, after the manner of Sebastian del 
Piombo, and he now sent him a ‘ Mater Dolorosa’ as a 
pendant to it, executed on the same material. This ‘Mater 
Dolorosa’ is now in Madrid, and, owing to the imperishable 
nature of the ground, is among the best preserved of Titian's 
works. It shows plainly the intense realism of the painter's 
later manner; the sorrowful face is swollen and discoloured 
with much weeping, and is therefore displeasing to many 
critics; but, there being in this world nothing more divine 
than a mother’s love, more sacred than a mother’s grief, 
this subject seems to others one in which realism is the 
highest Art and truth, the most touching and ennobling 
ideality. The dangerous quality of ‘‘ chic’? came extremely 
late to Titian, nor did he ever adopt one stereotyped manner 
of execution, but varied his means according to the end he 
wished to produce; and among his latest works is a ‘S. Je- 
rome,’ now in Milan, which is painted thinly, and almost 
entirely at one painting, in a manner at ance extremely mas- 
terly and quite unlike his usual method. In these his later 
days Titian returned again to the study of the antique, and 
the composition of the ‘ Christ crowned with Thorns,’ of the 
Louvre, which is distinctly reminiscent of the ‘ Laocoon,’ may 
be considered a fruit of these studies. But if the agonised 
writhing of the central figure is borrowed from the antique, 
there is little of classic feeling in the types selected. There 
is nothing dignified, much less divine, in the head or figure 
of the Christ. The type is commonplace, even to coarse- 
ness; the physical suffering and shrinking are marvellously 
portrayed, but it is suffering endured without nobility or for- 
titude. This bluntness of perception, which mars Vecelli’s 
later religious pictures, is also noticeable in the later « lassi¢ 
figures and nudes; the hand is as steady as of old, the eye 
as true, but the mind is less elevated; the divinities, the 
tints, the goddesses, have come to be models, nothing mte. 
It was inevitable that it should be so, for Titian was growing 


very old. He was eighty-nine when Vasari visited Venice, 


nd found him strong and busy, ‘‘ enjoying health and ha] 

piness unequalled, with his brushes in his hand, painting.” 
‘* But it would have been well for him,’’ adds honest Giorgio, 
“if in these the later days of his life he had laboured only 
for a pastime, in order not to lose by works of declining value 
the reputation gained in earlier days.’’ Alas! it was not 
litian only who was to lose by works of declining value the 
reputation gained in earlier days. He was but a type of 
what was befalling Art in Italy. He died in 1576, almost the 
ist among the truly great. The sun had set upon Vi netian 
\rt; only Tintoretto and Veronese remained, a glorious after- 


Ieny 
lwenty years later they too were dead, and the paimy 


days of Art in Italy were vone beyond recall. 


. ire indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. Sampsot Low 
Co. for the use of the Final Composition for the ‘ Peter 
SS 1 £6TT . . 
Martyr” and of * The Assumption. 


F. MABEL ROBINSO®. 
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QO one to whom Venice means some- 
thing more than a merely unique 
city because of its waterways, a 
place of resort because to go there 
is one of the things to do, could 
spend any length of time within 


its magic influence without visit- 





ing, or at least endeavouring to 














visit, two places that once ri- 
valled the ‘‘sea-queen’’ herself in stir of life and natural 
beauty. One of these is Chioggia, many miles to the 
south, past the islands of S. Lazzaro and S. Spirito, past La 
Grazia and Poveglia, past Malamocco and low-lying Pales- 
trina, past those three miles of great walls of Istrian stone, 
those murazzt which, like the dykes of Holland, offer an 
unvanquished front to the tidal rush and ceaseless wash of 
the sea. Venice is discrowned, if not of all her beauty, at 
least of her ancient power, her long-surviving splendour; but 
Chioggia is more than discrowned—she is humbled like a 
slave that can never again escape from the slough of long 
degradation. The fate of Tyre is better: no longer to see 
the galleys of the East and the Phoenician ships pass by in 
disdain, but to have perished and be as utterly unknown as 
the golden Ophir of still more ancient days. Visiting Chi- 
oggia, one sees a deserted and decayed town, a listless fisher- 
folk, indolent women who have yet, here and there, something 
of that typical Venetian beauty beloved of Titian and Paul 
Veronese; and one cannot well refrain from thinking that 
that terrible six months’ duel, that life-and-death struggle 
between the Republics of St. George and St. Mark, which 
took place five hundred years ago, exhausted for ever the 
vital energy of this southern Venice. The conquering foot 
of Daria, and the relentless grip of Pisani, must between 
them have left Chioggia with small remnant of its pristine 
power. 

But six miles north of the Lion of St. Mark, amid shallow 
and sluggish lagoons, lies the dead body of a city greater 
than Chioggia—Torcello, the ‘‘ mother of Venice.’’ Scarcely, 
indeed, can it be said that even the dead body of what was 
once a populous town still rests here: it is as though only a 
few bleached bones yet lay exposed to the scorching sun of 
summer, to the salt and bitter sea winds of winter, to the 
miasmic mists of desolate autumn. Habitations there are 
none: only the deserted fanes of Santa Fosca and the Duomo, 
a lifeless Palazzo Pubblico, a lonely and silent Campanile. In 
the words of Ruskin, these “ lie like a little company of ships 
becalmed on a far-away sea.”’ 

It was with the intention of a second time visiting Torcello 
that, one morning last summer, I joined a friend at his 
lodgings in the Rio di S. Vito. With him it was a nearly 
daily trip at that time, for he was engaged upon a painting, 
half landscape, half seascape, entitled ‘ The Throne of Attila,’ 
a painting since finished and instinct with the very spirit of 
the desolate waste of tangled grass and sluggish waters en- 
vironing that ancient stone seat—the throne, as legends have 


it—of Attila the Scourge. When last we had gone to Tor- 


1886. 


ON THE LAGOONS. 


} 


cello together, the day was an except illy 1 ht one, 


warm, but not oppressive, with a cool wind that blew joyously 
without becoming too fresh for pleasant sailing in th open 
lagoons tothe north; then we had gone by a lonver way for the 
sake of the pleasure of such voyaging—eastward past S 
Maria della Salute, and close under the shadows of the yreat 
church upon the Isola di S. Giorgio Magyiore, with the busy 
Riva degli Schiavoni on our left reaching on to the green 
and practically deserted promontory of the Public Gardens 
Then rounding the Punta della Motta, our gondolier rowed 
us swiftly northward amid the unique loveliness of the Vene 
tian lagoons. 

On the day of this second visit, however, a soft siroceo 
blew, not indeed with that virulent breath from the south-east 
which the term is apt to suggest, but still with such ener 
vating mildness as to determine us to reach our destination 
by the shortest way possible. My friend having correspond 
ingly instructed Luigi and Antonio, we soon found ourselvs 
gliding past the Campo S. Angelo, then into the Grand Canal 
once more by the timeworn Palazzo Corner Spinelli, past the 
Palazzi Grimani, Bembo, and Manin, under the Rialto, and 
so out again into the open—after gliding through many narrow 
canals, and rounding in some magic way seemingly impos- 
sible corners—out beyond the Fondamenta Nuova, with the 
great square opening of the Lucca della Misericordia on out 
left. On the right we leave behind us a square white house, 
as lonely in appearance, and as deserted in actual fact, as 
though it stood in the midst of the rank swamps of the 
Laguna Morta to the south of Fusina. This is the Casa 
degli Spiriti, a place of ghostly repute, where no Italian would 
rest overnight on any consideration. For in this ‘* House of 
Spirits ’’ it was once the custom to leave the coffined dead 
overnight, interment taking place next day at the neighbour- 
ing island of San Michele. No wonder this half-way house 
between the living and the dead should remain uninhabited, 
retaining as it does in the imagination of the Venetians an 
unpleasant savour of the supernatural. 

As we were swiftly urged upon our way, had it not been for 
the stalwart figure of Luigi in the forepart of the gondola, we 
might have imagined we were drifting through the Sea of the 
Magic Isles, that all before us was as unreal as the mirage 
that with its illusive beauty haunts at times the weary gaz 
upon inland seas of sand. More fair, indeed, than any mirage 
(and one of us had seen one, never to be forgotten for 
strange and impressive effect, upon an Australian desert, on a 
scorching midsummer afternoon) was the scene that we 
beheld ; yet wonderfully mirage-like was it by reason of the 
palpitating haze that dwelt like the visible breath of the siroceo 
upon mainland, isle, and lagoon. 

Far to the right some thickly clustered and windh tre 
rose from the quivering sea-line, or rather seemed to hover 
just above the lagoon—the acacias, namely, in whose shadowy 
mist the Fort of S. Nicolo guards the ‘‘ yates of the Lido."’ 
North-west of this dimly defined island-wood we espied 
Sant’ Elena and San Michele; in the lee of the latter three 


funeral gondolas skirting the high wall that protects the 
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from the furnaces of the 


ey which it is so famous. North-westward 
Mestre, and southward from thence along 

; towards Fusina-—a long line of shadowy 
from the sea, with spaces here and 

is though a slow tide were imperceptibly 

flooding a long slip of land, at intervals dinted 

| hollows already washed over by the grey-green water. 
Phe ry siroceo mist hid from us the shapes of Alps to 


the north, or Enganeans to the west. We could just descry, 
indeed, that part of the Laguna Morta which stretches from 
beneath the long railway-bridge towards Fusina—those low 
hanks of slimy ooze or mud which collectively are called the 
| Lavoon,”’ a strange and desolate region haunted only 
ry tl ea-mew, the wild snipe, and the bittern, the newt that 
loves the slimy ooze, and the sea-adder amongst the rank 
wrasses that rise from the shallow brackish water ¢ larified by 
no urgent tide. 


Ere long we passed Murano, an island visited by many on 


account only of its world-famed glass manufacture, and its 
unequalled Museo Civico, but which is well worthy of a special 
visit for its venerable church of San Donato, with its sump- 
tuous decorative work and beautiful mosaics, and for that of 
San Pietro Martire, with its notable paintings by Giovanni 
Bellini, Paolo Veronese, Paris Bordone, and others. In 
looking at the floor mosaics of San Donato the visitor will 
notice, even more markedly than in St. Mark’s at Venice, that 
peculiar waving upward and downward into little hollows and 
risiny’s of the pavement, caused partly by former seas washing 
past the ancient bases, and partly by sinking in of portions of 
the soil on which the edifice was reared. There are not a few 
to whom Murano would itself appeal as strongly as either the 
treasures of the Museo Civico or of the two island churches, 
in the same way as Venice has a fascination apart from its 


own beauty and that of the treasures it enshrines—the fasci- 


nation, namely, that lies in the irony of history, such as we see 
ithe Palace of the Ccvsars, in Constantinople, or amidst the 
ruins of Theb For Murano was once fuil of life and energy, 
that j ife of which the Venetian peoples seem to have 
had a sy il secret \bout two miles in circumference, and, 
like it reate ter, divided by canals, the practical ruin of 
this formerly flourishing island is more noticeable than that of 


any part of the Queen City, is as absolute as that of its cousin 
Chiogyia, inthe south. It is difficult to realise, as the gon- 
dolier slowly urges his craft through the sluggish canals 
and past the decaying and frequently uninhabited houses, that 
here, where now searcely four thousand vain their livelihood, 
dwell from childhood to old age, fully thirty thousand 
habitants at one time flourished. Even when it is a fvs¢a 
t in irrepressible air of melancholy in all the surround- 
t pathetic indifference among the people who move 

row streets which is chilling to witness. 
ft Murano behind us, and glided along the ¢rey- 
pen lagoon between it and Burano, still more 


woupon us that we were adrift upon dream- 


ind it was difficult to tell, looking around and 

the sea-line and the sky-line met, for the 

th rocco made sea and sky, islands and shadowy 
nn nland outlines al ke unsub tantial. That a 

le imminent, even if we had not heard 

"s att to the fact, we both ere long 

| or g 
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vals a sudden but transitory : f : ? 
ws len but transitory | Mestre and the unreal islands beyond the Canale di Brenta. 


shimmer quivered in the misty atmosphere to the north 

. . . e ,’ 
seemingly as though behind a veil of silvery gauze a current 
1d¢ d sun 
seemed to gather fresh power, and to lighten for a few minutes 


of air were passing by. Now and again the shror 


with its dimly diffused gleams the strange scene, wholly aerial 
in appearance, that met our gaze. It was in some such 
vivifying interval as this that we passed the islands of Burano 
and Mazzorbo, and saw before us the dreary and desolate 
shores of Torcello. Looking backward we saw the lagoons 
shining with a dull metallic glitter, and the intense heat 
brooding in haze upon distant Venice, and, like a mirage 
within a mirage, the islanded coast-line of the Laguna Morta 
from Mestre to Fusina shining dimly blue above the intensely 
bright but sparkless silver of the inflowing tide. 

When our gondola glided alongside of the wave-worn and 
irregular stones that form the pier, and we stepped from it on 
to the salt grasses that lead up to the so-called piazza, we 
again realised to the full the absoluteness of the sense of 
desolation. When we had last been at Torcello there had 
been some cattle in the green meadow beyond the Duomo, 
tended by a dark-haired shepherd youth, who seemed some- 
thing between a water-god, a faun, and a young David; but 
now no living thing met our gaze, save a sea-bird that 
screamed harshly as it rose from a reedy morass and sailed 
round and round the lonely square tower of the Campanile. 
The soft lapping of the water against the gondola and faint 
rustle of the tide against the numerous marshy inlets accen- 
tuated instead of relieving the deathly stillness. 

We ascended the Campanile, though as far as my friend 
was concerned there was no longer any necessity to sketch 
elsewhere than in the meadows at our feet. But neither by 
words nor the painter’s brush could the ever-varying and ever- 
wonderful beauty and strangeness of the scene be adequately 
rendered, nor would it be easy to say what times and seasons 
surpass each other in supreme fascination—probably in the 
hour of sunset in summer, with a breeze from the north, and 
the atmosphere intensely clear; or at moonrise in August or 
September, when the skies above are of deepest purple, and 
the planets and stars are like gold lamps and silver-shining 
globes, and over the stagnant morasses wandering marsh- 
lights flit to and fro like the ghosts of those deadly fires which 
so long ago embraced in a long death-agony the cities of 
Altinum and Aquileia, whose neighbouring sites now abide in 
the same desolation as Torcello. 

But even in the misty noon of this day of our visit the 
beauty was at once memorable and strangely impressive. 
Below us were the salt creeks and dreary morasses of the 
Torcellan shore, the Duomo, the ancient church of Santa 
Fosca, and the anything but palatial Palazzo Pubblico ; beyond 
these, occasional short meadows of brilliant green, with purple 
orchis, and tall gamboge-tinted hellebore, and even some 
sprays of pink gladiolus interspersed among the seeded 
grasses, and at frequent intervals upon the sandy ridges 
small bands of poppies; beyond these ridges again the misty 
blue of the Adriatic washing onward past the long line of 
Malamocco. To the north and west we could just descry the 
dim outlines of the Friulian Alps and the shadowy Enganeans; 
white southward in every direction the wings of the sirocco 
spread a silvery haze, through whose shifting veil glimpses 
only at intervals were to be caught of the domes and palaces 
of Venice, the islands of Burano, Murano, San Michele, Sant’ 


Elena, and the wooded promontory of San Nicoletto—to the west, 
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Later on we sought that rough stone seat which legend 


declares, on very dubious grounds, to have been the throne of 


Attila when he watched the blaze of burning Altinum red- 
dening the sky. Here my friend sketched, and so the pleasant 
and dreamy hours passed on till late in the afternoon. Sud- 
denly a lark’s song rose clear and strong, like a swift uprising 
fountain in a desert place; and looking up to descry the wel- 
come singer I noticed that the wind had fallen wholly from its 
previous slight breath to absolute stillness. 


** And skyward yearning from the sea there rose, 


And seaward yearning from the sky there fell, 


A spirit of deep content unspeakable.” * 


In a few minutes, like a mist before sunrise, the silvery 


gauze of the sirocco gradually dispelled or retreated, first 
leaving Venice clear in the golden sunlight, then the blue 
waters of the lagoon to the west of the Lido of Sant’ Elisabetta, 
and then finally passed away by sea-washed Malamocco, 
along the distant narrow strand of Palestrina, and onwards 
towards unseen Chioggia thirty miles or more away to the 
south. 

As we left Torcello, already looking far more desolate, and 
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almost as though it were awakening from a dream, a cool 
slight wind from the far-off Carnic Alps stole forth, and by the 
time that Burano was passed the deep blue waters were here 
and there curled with white foam, lightly tossed from short 
wave to wave. As Murano came under our lee, about half-a- 
mile to the east, we saw Venice as she can only be seen half- 
a-dozen times in a year. Each dome and palace and fretted 
spire was outlined in purple-black against a circumambient 
halo of wild-rose pink, shading to a gorgeous carmine, and 
thence to an indescribably soft and beautiful crimson; through 
these, great streaks and innumerable islets of translucent 
amethyst spread and shone, while every here and there bars 
and narrow shafts of absolute gold pierced the azure and 
purple and crimson, like promontories in a rainbow-coloured 
sea. Above these again, like fronds of a gigantic fan, six or 
seven great streamers of pale saffron stretched from the 
setting sun to the depths of the sky, and it seemed for a 
moment as though the whole visible world, without motion, 
without sound, were dissolving away in a glory and splendour 
of light and ineffable colour. 
WILLIAM SHARP. 


THE REVIVAL OF DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK.T 


W E have spoken of the school at South Kensington, of 
which the Princess Christian is the energetic president, 
as being the pioneer in the revival of embroidery as a decora- 
tive art. Probably the revival would have come in any case, 
for the general stir in 
the Art-world in deco- 
rative matters must 
sooner or later have 
led to it. Still the cre- 
dit of its initiation is 
due to the little band 
of ladies who were as 
much actuated by the 
desire of opening a 
fresh industry for edu- 
cated women as by love 
of Art for its own sake. 
That the time was ripe 
for it, the wonderfully 
quick growth of the 
school itself, and its 
very wide ramifications, 


have shown. The work 





sent out to the Centen- 
nial Exhibition in Phi- 
ladelphia gave the im- 


pulse to America, and 


| 
| 
| 


Wheeler's direction, and needle tapestries on a large scale 
(which may, in fact, be called pictures in needlework) are 
being extensive’y executed as decorative work. While at 
home we have schools and societies without number, besides 

the private firms which 


produc e artistic needle- 





work. Nor must we 
forget to mention the 
wholly distinctive and 
very beautiful ‘* Leek 
embroidery ”’ produced 
by Mrs. Wardle’s so- 
ciety in Staffordshire. 
The origin of this work 
was due to the finding 
of some old Indian 
printing blocks in the 
reconstruction of the 
Indian Museum. De- 
signs were in the first 
instance printed from 
the old blocks on Tus- 
ser silk, and as Mr. 
Wardle was much in- 
terested at the time in 
introducing the product 


of the uncultivated co- 





coons of India as a new 





there are now schools 
in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco, and no 
doubt in other places; while a new departure has been 
taken by the “‘ Associated Artists ’’ in New York, under Mrs. 


—— - a 


* “The Prince’s Progress.”"”. Wm. Watson. 
7 Continued from page 125. 





Design for Outline and Solid Embroidery. By lm, Morris. 
~ - 


industry, he made an 
embroidery yarn from 
the wild silk, which has 
a character of its own, possessing precisely that appearance 
of a broken lustre by which the woven silks of the same class 
are known. 

The embroidery of Tusser upon Tusser is wonderfully effec- 
tive, partly from the peculiar broken lustre of the materials, 
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wanted—for the moment—and for 


the moment only; for the work 


executed with these unreliable dye 
was frequently spoiled before it 
was out of the embroiderer’s hand 


the colour entirely changed, and, 
therefore, the harmony upset. The 
dyes now used for embroidery are 
what they must be to have artistic 
work at all, perte thy honest. And 
the embroideress of to-day has, as 


we said before, no reason to quar- 


rel with her tools. She can get 
first-class designs, and the finest 
possible selection of colours in the 


best and purest materials ; and de- 
corative work, under these circum- 
tances, becomes one of the vreatest 
of pl isure 

Much of the work produced by 
the various socicties, however, suf- 


fer from the twofold nature of 


their undertaking, and from the 
' } { imatcurism in 
t ! Vhere the 
\ ( f tl y is ce 
| t] public 
ind i lor t work 
there it t t y other 
things rather than Art; and where 
1! u cle e to employ a cer- 
tain class of workers, for their be- 
nefit, without consideration of the 
kind of work they produce, there 
\\ ilway l unsatl lactory re- 
more than probable 
that if from the first no work had 
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Nor was this very favourite design by any means singular 
in its inappropriateness, although perhaps the most glaring 
instance of bad taste. Many of the earlier producti aaa 
the South Kensington School appear to have been mer: hap- 
hazard hits at Art decoration, without any reasonable th ught 
in them, and this especially jn 
colour, since it was enough atone 
time to be dingy to be exc llent, 
and there is now, in the rel ound, 
an obvious tendency to be vaudy. 
In design, for some time, a well- 
balanced drawing of natural 
flowers, coloured after nature, 
passed muster, no matter to what 
purpose it was to be applied. 

The ventures of private firms 
have the advantage of the expe- 
rience of past failures. They 
are not dependent on embroidery 
alone, and not, therefore, tempted 
to produce ‘‘taking’’ and cheap 
work ; and there is always this to 
be remembered, that Art know- 
ledge has taken vast strides in 
the last few years, and both the 
producers and the purchasers have 


a more educated taste, if not more 





i; mat positive knowledge to guide them. 
ne We have a right to expect, there- 
f ior » . . 
pis fore, that the revival of embroidery 


as a serious art, after making such 


progress and attaining, in some 
instances, to such splendid re- 
sults, will not be allowed to lan- 
guish, and to fall into mere fancy 
at work, or the production of cheap 
and inartistic decoration, only cal- 
culated to catch the eye and touch 
the purses of the untrained and 
the unthoughtful. 

Embroidery combines so many 
and such varied treatments with 
the needle that it may be adapted 
with propriety to an infinite num- 
ber of purposes, and the different 
classes of work have their own 
suitability for different applica- 
tions. Broadly, there are three 
large classes. Embroidery in 


which the needle is passed through 


; the material, backwards and for- 

| wards, and which may be made, 

if desired, the same on both sides ; 

‘. ‘‘couched”’ or ‘laid’? work, in 

which all the material used in em- 

broidering, whether silk, worsted, 

—annnal or metal thread, is laid on the 

Burne R.A. surface of the material, and only 


secured by small fastening stitches 


from the back: and « appliqu¢é,’’ in which the design 1s cut 
out in one material and sewn on to another. 
[he names for the ancient classes of embroidery are gaiee 


ueily trom the inventories which still exist of the work be- 
































longing to old churches, monasteries, or houses, and from 

wills- for the costly works of olden times became heirlooms. 
We find no special name for couched embroidery in these 

old records, unless indeed we consider that the term “ Phry- 


gium,”’ or Phrygian work, or rather the * Auriphrygium,”’ ot 


rou 
Pliny, was its designation. From 
this latter word Dr. Rock derives 
our word ‘* Orphrey,’’ later used 
in church needlework, and still 
existing, although it now signifies 
the form of the thing embroidered 
and not the kind of needlework. 
It is evident, however, that this 
form of embroidery was introduced 
when the use of materials so ex- 
pensive as silk, in the early days 
of its history (when it was ex- 
changed for its weight in gold), 
and the precious metals them- 
selves, either in the form of round 
or of flattened wire, were used in 
needlework. ‘The Phrygian work- 
ers brought to Rome to embroider 
the gorgeous robes worn by the suc- 
cessful generals in their triumphs, 
and by the emperors on state occa- 
sions, evidently used, if they did 
not invent, this economical method 
of working. Anastasius, the libra- 
rian, in the ‘‘ Liber Pontificalis,”’ 
gives a description of the works 
in gold and silver in the churches 
founded by Constantine: among 
others, of the ‘‘ new kind of paint- 
ing,’’ that is to say of embroidery, 
‘‘worked with gold and _ silver 
threads on silk stuff.’’ If the dal- 
matic of Constantine, now pre- 
served in the Vatican, is authentic, 
it shows us clearly that all that 
we know now of ‘‘ couched work ”’ 
was known and practised with the 
greatest beauty in the eighth cen- 
tury. It is found in combination 
with what Dr. Rock has identi- 
fied as ‘‘ Opus Plumarium,”’ and 
**Opus Pulvinarium,’’ the feather- 
stitch and cushion-stitch of mo- 
dern times, both varieties of em- 
broidery worked through the 
ground material. 

‘Opus Consutum,’’ or cut-work, 
is the ancient name for what we 
now know as “ appliqué,’’ and it 
is more applicable to the work, 
since appliqué is as often inlaid 
as onlaid, and its early applica- 
tion in Italy would appear to have 


been revived or invented afresh about the time that the art of hand, so as to pre 
_—" . ° . . , . ar We ‘ce ' ] 

inlaying woods came into fashion, which Vasari tells us was same work as what was formerly known as Lacis; but in Italy, 
introduced in the time of Filippo Brunelleschi and Paolo 


Uccelo. Vasari gives to Sandro Botticelli the credit of in- 


1886. 


ld embroidery, mentioned by 
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‘sent 


generally upon a dark ground 
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venting cut-work in embroidery, and cites the baldacchino 
of Or San Michele, in Florence, as an example of his design. 


But there are earlier specimens of cut-work extant than Bot- 


Fragments of cut-work have 


been exhibited in the Loan Exhibitions of Decorative Needle- 


work in England dating from the 
time of King John, and there is 
some at Berkeley Castle said to 
have existed in Richard I1.’s time. 

Embroidery of all these classes 
has been used in allages for eccle- 
siastical purposes, for rich hang- 
ings on state occasions, and for 
domestic purposes, such as wall 
hangings, bed and furniture cover- 
ings, and dress. In Italy and 
Spain we find quantities of the 
gorgeous hangings which appeat 
to have been executed and kept 
for the purpose of decorating the 
houses on gala days. Many of 
the old nobility still dress their 
balconies with rich embroideries 
on great days of rejoicing, and 
we can well imagine the glorious 
pieces of needlework with which 
the sumptuous gondolas of old 
Venice were draped in the days 
when the rich nobles and mer- 
chants displayed their wealth in 
this way with such lavishness that 
sumptuary laws were passed, for- 
bidding the decoration of the gon- 
dola, and restricting its colour 
to the sombre black in which we 
know it now. 

In the old palaces of Italy and 
Spain we find the curtains, and 
more especially the portiéres of 
needlework, frequently of cut-work, 
enriched with embroidery, but very 
often also of couched work of 
silk. The reason is obvious. A 
broader effect can be produced, 
and with less labour, by cither 
of these processes. For portiere 
curtains cut-work certainly had 
the preferenc e. It could be made 
heavier, and was more durable 
than the lighter kind of work, 
which has always a tendency to 
break away from the fastening 
stitches and become ragged and 
fluffy. 

For hanginy ; not exposed to so 
much wear we find much of the 
work common in Italy, in which 
the design is darned into linen or 


silk netting previously made by 


series of small squares. It is the 


especially in Venice, the work was done with coloured silk 


We find it also very often in 
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ide for altar coverings 


on to the linen scart 


which is generally, as 1s 


he ashes of a marty 


in Enyvland this work was 
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bkngland numberle pecimen 
fine cro titch furniture cover 
least the remnants of 
from the time of King John, 
1] en t No kind of 
rk 3 » durable, owinge to the 
yall surface exposed to wear It 
a minute kind of mosaic, 

1 although individual stitche 
, ( troved, or even whol 
rtions of the embroidery, the fact 


h stitch being indepe ndent 


the others prevents a wholesal 


truction of the work, which 

es place with some of the other 

This cushion-stitch and 

f closely-worked feather-stitch 
t durable, and is in fact 

to resist constant 


» furniture coverings, or for 


or 
| | n or curtain 
I » much resistance 
if 1 embroidery 
It lends itself to 
) t tiful combinat 1 
‘ | purely decorative 
chHaracts Lait carefully ¢ 
ted, and tl hasten titch 
placed too far part, ta fair! 
eable Wi have specime! 
in daly e of old Sicilian 
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sufficient to strengthen 


u 


urface renewed by silk ‘laid’”’ 





it may be placed behind it, and the 


over the worn ground. In 


restorations of this kind it is of course imperative that the 


ilks used in repairing the work and in working over the 


SILKS 


edges should be of the 
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same tint as those in the old embroi- 


dery; but in these days of what 
is properly called artistic dyeing 
there is no difficulty in obtaining 
the old tints. They are to be had, 
and no lover of Art for its own 
sake, will be content with anything 
less perfect. 

There is one very beautiful form 
of decorative needlework which 
has been revived with much suc- 
cess for hangings, bed coverings, 
and cushions not requiring great 
resistance to wear and tear. This 
is the darned work, in which the 
outlines of the design are first 
marked out, either by a couched 
line or, what is much better, lines 
more or less thickened where it 
is needed, of what is technically 
known as stem-stitch. The ground 
material is then worked all over 
with darning stitches, either taken 
regularly, in a fixed pattern, o1 
irregularly, allowing the colour of 
the ground to appear between the 
stitches. This latter form of darn- 
ing 1s much the most pleasing. 
rhe design then appears in a kind 
of low relief in the colour of the 
ground. It may be worked up 
with what are technically known 
as enrichments of satin-stitch ot 
knots. 

Most beautiful sheeny effects 
may be produced by the intelli- 
gent choice of the silks or worsted: 
used in the darning. One tint 
may be run in with another, and 
gradually elaborated so as to pro- 
duce a wonderfully delicate lustre, 
while the work is so purely deco- 
rative in character that it may be 
made a useful adjunct to any 
scheme of gene ral decoration. The 
same may be said of outline work, 
which perhaps is the most useful 
of all forms for embroidery on a 
large scale. Wall hangings or 
decorative friezes worked in this 
way may be cleaned or washed 
continually, and combine all the 
advantages of beauty with the uti- 

lity which requires cleanliness next 

to godliness, or along with it. 
artists in the present day has been 
application of needlework to figure 


‘ 


rightly si The enormous amount 0 


Linwood on her copies of painting 





by means of the needle, and those—as far as manipulation 
goes—very beautiful ‘‘ etchings’’ with fine black silk upon a 
white ground, which were executed in the last century, are 
in truth expenditures of skill and ingenuity on what is much 
more properly executed in another vehicle. They are at best 
but clever imitations, and not works 

of Art. 
siastical decorations, always sym- 
bolical, call for figure subjects, in 
some cases it is possible to meet 
this want in a manner that shall 
in no sense trench upon painting, 
by outline working, which for many 
purposes fulfils needs which mono- 
chrome painting scarcely reaches. 
For wall decoration, especially in 
the form of hangings which can 
be removed, there is an advan- 
tage in needlework, which can be 
cleaned without injury, and, where 
properly worked and stretched, all 
fear of unsightly bulging is avoided. 
For decorative panels in rooms, or 
on cabinets or screens where very 
delicate colouring is desired, it is 
well also to have something which 
will not spoil, or, if it becomes 
soiled, may be cleaned as often as 
required. 

In work of this kind, however, 
it is imperative that the designs 
should be the work of an artist 
who fully understands the purpose 
which they are to fulfil, and who 
adapts them specially for the treat- 
ment by the needle; and they 
should in all cases be submitted 
to him when the drawing is trans- 
ferred to the fabric, and worked 
under his direction, and that only 
by an embroideress who is a per- 
fect mistress of her art, so that 
her lines shall be as clear, as firm, 





and as forcible as those of the 
original design. 

The outlines of the figure should 
be in split-stitch, which gives an 
absolutely clear line, and the dra- 
pery slightly worked up with a 
thicker stitch, but generally still a 
split one to avoid uncertairty of 
touch. Under these circumstances 


really artistic and appropriate de- 





coration may be made in em- 
broidery; the rule of course be- 
ing that mere fours de Sorce, in 
the way of imitating painting with- 
out any special reason for using 
the needle, are inadmissible. 
Frieze decorations for a large room may very well be exe- 
cuted in monochrome by the needle, with the advantage that 
they may be removed and preserved when the house is not in 


use, and there is a certain boldness of effect obtained by the 


_ 


While, however, eccle- Oe 





‘Winter.’ By E. Burne-Fones, A.R.A. 
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raised lines of the embroidery which is effective, and very 
suitable to the purpose for which the decoration is required 
to be seen at a distance. 

In the old times, and also in China and Japan, it was 
customary to use painting and even printing in combination 
The Leek km- 
broidery Society has done some 


with embroidery. 


work, partly printed and part em 
broidered, very effectively. The 
Brussels ecclesiastical embroidery 
is also worked frequently upon 


The drapery 


is painted first, and only worked 


painted materials. 
on here and there. There is too 
much the appearance of a cheap 
substitute about this latter use of 
painting, however, to recommend 
it. It gives one the idea of imita- 
tion rather than of honest work. 
In the printed designs of the Leek 
School there is no deception what- 
ever. It is printing worked up 
with embroidery, neither more not 
less. 

The same kind of experiment 
has been successfully made by 
combining weaving and embroi 
dery, but its difficulties are that 
the woven pattern has to be spe- 
cially designed for this treatment, 
which comes to very much the 
same thing, as far as expense 
goes, as working the whole with 
the needle In old Chinese and 


Japanese embroideries we con- 





stantly find the combination of 
both weaving and printing with 
needlework enrichments, and out 
own ancient church embroideries 
supply us with examples of the 
same methods. In any method of 
this kind it behoves us to beware 
of misrepresentation or attempt to 
produce effect by unfair or decep- 
tive means, a result which the 
Chinese and Japanese have alway 

known how to avoid 

Rapid, and in some senses com 

plete, as the revival of embroidery, 
as a decorative Art, has been in 
England within the last fourteen 
years, there is still much to be 
done. Other European countries 


have taken the matter up, and have 


established state-assisted schools 
for the cultivation of all class« 
of decorative needlework, In 


many of these youny yirls are rm 


gularly trained from an early aye, 


and that is perhaps the only way to attain to great excellence 


in working. We have, moreover, the modern embroideries of 


the Japanese and Turkish workers to contend ayainst, whose 


traditions of modes of working have never been lost, although 
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ill teach us that perfection of detail may be obtained with- 


acrifice of 





Aitchison, A.R.A. 
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ct. It is to be hoped that 
as time goes on, and more 
and more trained embroi- 
derers come to the front, we 
may obtain something nearer 
the exquisite workmanship of 
the Turkish and Greek em. 
without 


broiderers losing 


anything that we may at 
present posse Ss. 
It is to be regretted that 


we have no real school of 
embroidery for training 
teachers o1 workers, as in 


other countries. Our insti- 


tutions are all private ven- 
tures or self-supporting es 
tablishments for the execu- 
lessons 


tion of orders, and 


to amateurs only are given. 
rhe plan has its advantages, 
but Englishwomen must 
think more of the absolute 
perfection of their work than 
of the mere catching a fickle 
public by the constant pro- 
and 


duction of novelties ; 


the intelligent training of 
workers to carry on the art 
is a necessity. 

We have to thank Mr. E. 
Burne-Jones, A.R.A. for 
his courtesy in permitting 
the use of his four excellent 
designs for outline embroi- 
dery. They are very suit- 
able in subject, and full of 
excellent possibilities. We 
owe Mr. Wm. Morris, and 


Mr. Aitchison also, our 
thanks for their suggestions, 
y quite as successful. 


L. HIGGIN. 


» depth from falling rills, 
pacious bason fills 


royal rot 


es they lave, 
n the cleansing wave 
o’erspread the shelly sat 1, 


whitens all the strand); 


sporting virgins pla 


e, perliaps, that this royal princess 


a duty, but we have it on her own 


otve Tavra pépnrerv.’’ Ulysses is awakened 


from a neighbouring thicket and 
him with food 


youring city. 


and raiment. He 








UNTRAVELLED FRANCE.* 


i Nas short line of rail from Le Buisson to Sarlat is full of 
nterest, and abounds in fine views, with ancient chateaux 
prinkled over the country; but the most striking point 
vhere the great castle of Beynac, one of the finest castles of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in France, rises on 
precipitous rocks upon the farther bank of the Dordogne. 
Beynac was one of the four great baronies of Périgord. The 
Salle des Etats of the castle is full of curious mural paintings, 
and its ancient chapel still serves as the parish church. 

The little Hotel de France, at Sarlat, is a most comfortable 
resting-place, and stands at a central point in the small old- 
fashioned town on the Cuze, which abounds in splendid old 
houses, of which perhaps the finest example is a lofty building 

f the fourteenth century, with rich flamboyant windows, near 
. ruined fourteenth-century church, now used as a market. 
Close by is the magnificent Hotel de Brons, of the time of 
Henri Il. The town owes its origin to an abbey dedicated to 
S. Sacerdos or Sarlat by Pepin le Bref in the eighth century, 

1 upon which Bernard, Count of Périgord, conferred the 
lordship of the place. It was made an episcopal see in 1317, 
and in its line of bishops, which ended in 1790, ink luded several 
members of the great neighbouring house of Fénelon. The 

cese was suppressed in 1790. The former cathedral, of S. 


Cyprien, dates from the eleventh and twelfth centuries, but was 


nT 
| 


\delled in the fifteenth. The tower, at the west end, is for 


the most part Ro- 
manesque. Over the 
portal are five curi- 
ous figures of Roman 
date. The interior is 
more striking than 
that of many finer 
buildings —consisting 
of an immense nave, 
with an apse, beyond 
which a kind of porch 
connects the choir 
(formed by the apse) 
with the ambulatory 
and lady-chapel. The 
nave has very low side- 
aisles, opening to the 
central aisle by low 
arches resting on 
heavy round pillars. 
Facing the cathe- 
dral is the Rena) 
sance house (Illustra- 
tion No. 44) of the 


me of Francis I., in which Etienne de la Boétie was born, in 





530, the beloved friend of Montaigne, immortalised in hi 
ipter “* De l'Amiti¢,’’ who was the author of the protestation 
ainst tyranny called ‘‘ Discours de la Servitude Volontaire.”’ 

hind the church, in a garden on the hill-side, is the strange 


* Continued from page 120 


1556, 


lchral chapel called Tour des Maures (Illustration No. 42) 


‘> * 

ke a bea nm, in the twe ltth cent 
Che wet weather of May, which had already continued for a 
fortnight, seemed to reach a climax at Sarlat. It was . nly 


possible to draw from doorways and windows, and then one 
vot wet through three times a day. Neverthek I took the 
early train up the valley of the Dordogne, with its rocks and 


ilex woods, to Cazoules, from whence the omnibus for Souillac 





No. }2. Chateau de Bey nae. 


starts. The magnificent church of Souillac, formerly abbatial, 


’ 


dates from the twelfth century, and is very massive externally, 
with polygonal apses. The single nave has a Gothic arcade 
along each wall, with a gallery above, and two great ¢ upolas ; 
a third cupola is at the cross of the transepts. The chou 
Illustration No. 45) is semicircular, with a range of Roman- 
esque windows under the vaulting. The high-altar is undet 
the cross, and the choir, with its stalls, is behind it: three 
polygonal chapels open from the apse Over the west door 
is a representation of the Last Judgment, between throned 
figures—S. Peter and an abbot and beneath th an cxtra- 


ordinary, probably unique pillar and part of a1 other, composed 


of a mass of beasts rending and tearing each other. To find 
anything analogous to these strange sculptures, it Is nece iry 
to turn to Iceland and Scandinavia, to Anglo-Saxon manu- 


cripts, or to certain Hindoo sculpture But in the pillars at 
Souillac there is an effort at imitation of nature, which would 
lead to the supposition that though the sculptors derive d thei 
first ideas from North-European works, they turned to nature 
when they came to execution. A bearded figure in movement 
IS represents d at either side. 

In the centre of the town isthe ruined belfry of the old parish 
church, destroyed when the abbey church was adopted as 


parochial, The original parish church is now a most pictur- 


esque ruin, and a splendid subject, artistically Over the 
portal ;a relief of Christ throned, between tw 
In return | 1 between two tra Calviac., in 
or to ( I ) i l ell wa if iwi Af rry- 
boat t me acti the Dord , sv by t ] rains, 
to S. Mondane, an exceedingly pretty \ ha ded 
hollow of the hills, with an old church, whence it i lovely 
ip a rocky gorge to the chAteau, which stands grandly 
at the end of a promontory. Few families have given more 
ri 
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tate in France than that of 
Bertrand de Salignac, Marquis de 
Fenelon, the dis- 
tinguished soldier, 
who when ambas- 

idor from France 
to England under 
Charl IX. re- 
fused to unde rtake 


the justification of 


St. Bartholomew to 
Queen klizabeth, 
aying to his king, 
‘* Adressez - vous, 
sire, & ceux qui 
vous l’ont conseil- 
lée.’? Of this fa- 
mily also was that 
Marquis Antoine 
Kénelon, — of 
whom the Grand 

iid that he was “t évalement propre pour la conversa- 
pour la guerre, et pour le cabinet.’ Finally, in this 
iteau was born (August 6th, 1651) his nephew, Francois 
ic de la Mothe Fenelon, whose great charm of man- 

ven more than his talents, brought him into notice at 
rt of Louis XIV., where personal graces were so highly 


! “ C'éta un esprit coquet,’? says Saint-Simon, 
] 


lepuis des per 1S les plus puissantes jusqu’a l’ou- 
t au la juUAals, cherchait a étre goutté et voulait plaire, 
talens en ce genre secondaient parfaitement ses deé- 


His treatises on education led to his appointment, by 
XIV., as tutor to that unmanaveable Duc de Bour- 
of whom Saint-Simon wrote—‘‘ I] naquit terrible, et, 
L premic¢re jeunesse, faisoit trembler.”’ The ascendane y 
over Madame de Maintenon, and the boldness 

h he marked out her line of duty, soon made him 
one of the most im- 
portant personages 
in France, and he 
was appointed by the 
king to the = arch- 
bi hopri of Cam- 
brai, upon the con- 
dition that he only 


remained u 


But h idopt mn of 
the Quietist vie of 
Madan », and 
of her tl i on 

divine love co 
Hed Lad uv demned by B t 
1 | iloue, led 

lof Fr f; ( e in l toh 
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i Lhe 1 

Cl f | i ito they ( 


the massacre of 





tion of Fénelon’s book, ‘‘ Maximes des Saints.’’ Receiving the 
news at Cambrai as he was about to enter the pulpit, he imme- 
diately took submission to the ¢ hurch as his theme, announced 
the condemnation of his book, and concluded by expressing 
his compl te acquiescence in the decision of the Pope. It was 
soon after this that the publication of ‘‘ Telemachus ”’ gave 
Fénelon a European reputation, but additionally irritated the 
king. who fancied himself desc ribed in Idoménée. The rest 
of Fénelon’s life was devoted to the assiduous and noble ful- 
filment of his episcopal duties. His declining years were 
saddened by the death of his beloved pupil, the saintly Duc 
de Bourgogne, with whom he had kept up an affectionate 
correspondence, and whom he had fully impressed with the 
maxim that kings are made for their subjects, and not the 
subjects for kings. The bishop died in January, 1715, occu- 
pied to the last with paternal anxiety for his diocese, but 
full of hope and peace for himself. Two of his great-nephews 
had a certain celebrity in their time, Gabriel de Salignac, 
Marquis de Fénelon, killed at the battle of Rancoux, and 
Jean-Baptiste de Salignac, Abbé de Fénelon, almoner of Marie 
Leckzinska, who died on the scaffold in 1794. 


The Comte de Morville, son of the present owner of Féne- 





No. 45.—Choir of Cathedral, Souillac. 


lon, met me before I reached the castle, and kindly exhibited 
all its beauties. It is a noble and perfect specimen of a 
chateau of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and is unri- 
valled in position. A portcullised gate leads into the outer 
enclosure, which has a walk upon the well-defended walls, 
with glorious views of the mountain valleys with their vil- 
lages and rivers. After making the complete circuit of this 
court, one reaches the entrance of the secdnd court, the centre 
of which is occupied by the massive building of the main 
structure—a solid feudal fortress on the side towards the land, 
while on the side towards the precipice is an exquisite terraced 
platform approached, from a very curious perron, by a draw- 
bridge which isolates it at night. The whole, when I saw it, 
was brilliant with flowers, the air filled with the scent of a 
myriad roses and lilacs, and the view unspeakably lovely over 
the many windings of the valley of the Dordogne, with its 
towers and castles, and its varied background of purple hills, 
breaking into cliffs towards the river. The Grande Salle has 
a fine stone chimne y-piece, 

The Gothic Chateau de Paluel, in the neighbourhood of 
Fenelon, is well worth seeing, but the terrible weather pre- 


vented my reaching it, for on a journey of this kind one has 


over and over again to learn that the only way to have what 
like is to like what you have. Late on the evening ol 

\T " . . . 

23rd, I was set down by the train at the little station 
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of Le Got, in the province of Dordogne, and took the om- 
nibus in the dark, up the forest-clad hills, to the hill-set 
town of Monpazier, which was built by Edward I. of England 
Ail the 
inhabitants of the little city seemed to be fast asleep at ten 
o’clock, but, after much knocking, the landlord of the hotel 


in 1284, and which is little altered from his time. 


was induced to let me in, and I was pleasantly surprised 
to find one of the cleanest and most comfortable little inns, 
kept by some of the kindliest people I had met with. The 
town is most curious: a perfect square, walled all round, and 
intersected by rectangular streets originally ending in six gates, 
of which three still exist, and centering in the market-place, 
surrounded by huge arcades (Illustration No. 49), through 
which carriages drive under the houses. The perfect regularity 
which exists in the plan of the town, all built at the same time, 
is carried out in the uniformity with which all the houses are 
constructed, and in the narrow alleys which separate them. 
The most remarkable house is the Maison du Chapitre, with 
Gothic windows. The caserne has a fine Gothic doorway and 
windows. In the vineyards, detached from the town, are 
some remains of the castle. It is said that the open rectan- 
gular form of the town marked the confidence which was 
shown by its builders in a time of peace, as well as its name— 
Mons Pacis. The church, which stands near the market- 
place, dates from the fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries. It 
is a single nave with an apse of splendid vaulting, with fine 
old stall-work, and with chapels at the sides entered by arches 
of different heights. 

Few are the visitors to Monpazier. ‘‘ We are so unused to 
seccing visitors drawing in our little town, that I must ask for 
your papers,”’’ said a gendarme, when he found me sketching 
gut, except for this little incident, the 
people of Monpazier were charming. The little table d’héte 
consisted of the old landlord, of M. la Receveur, myself, and 


in the market-place. 


a commercial traveller, who crunched up the bones of the 
chickens and swallowed them, legs and all, apparently as a 
matter of course. It was the beginning of the frog-fishery, 


and the frog-fishers went out at night with lanterns to catch 





Vu. 46.—Zerrace of Fenelon. 


them with little spears. The thigh and stomach were the 
parts eaten, with a taste between chicken and fish. The 
children were earning a good many sous by finding cépes, a 
kind of edible fungus of immense size. They are found again 
in masses in September, and are perfectly wholesome. The 
maller or white kind grow in the open country, but the larger 
n the woods; at the foot of poplars they are always found. | 
had a pleasant walk with the old landlord to a deserted mill 


half a mile from the town, whence there is a fine view, its great 


| 


t 


features being the ChAteau Sainte-Croix and the Chateau de 
Biron, rising grey and purple above the yellow vines afd red 
land. The vineyards were suffering from the desolation of 
phylloxera; American vines have been planted which are not 
attacked by the scourge, and these are grafted with the ordi- 
nary fruit, but they take years to come to perfection ; those 
who had any wine, however, were benefiting, as it fetched 
double its former price. 


On Sunday afternoon it was fine, and I found a charming 
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No. 47.—Gateway of Fénelon. 


little carriage with a pleasant driver to take me over hill and 
dale, and by the old Chateau §. 


grand Chateau de Biron (Illustration No. 50) crowns a far-seen 


Germain, to where the 


eminence with its immense constructions. We found all the 
male inhabitants playing at bowls on the terrace outside the 
gate of the little town, which was fortified by the family of 
Goutault, of whom the earliest-known member was Gaston de 
Goutault, Baron de Biron, who died in 1374. A road winds 
on the ramparts to the gate of the principal court, on one 
side of which are the chapel and a picturesque pavilion of the 
seventeenth century, of which I made a sketch in the burning 
sunshine. 

Through this pavilion visitors are conducted toa walk on the 
walls by which they reach the kitchen with its monumental 
cistern and fireplace. The huge Salle de Réception is still 
very perfect. Another stair leads to the Salle de Justice and 
the Salle des Conférences, all huge, desolate, and unfur- 
nished. The library still retains paintings of angels, and 
repeated upon its beams. The 
beautiful 


the motto, ‘‘ Non exaudio,”’ 
hinges and decorations of shutters and doors are 
specimens of metal-work. <A graceful newel stair leads te 
the roof; the Gothic vaulting which surmounts it being all 
of one piece of stone, purposely of a ly hter kind than the 


rest of the construction. In the Cour d’Honneur, which has 


a well and a portico with a fine view, are a few rooms still 
inhabited by the young Marquis de Biron when he comes 
here every summer ; but the whole castle was pillaged during 
the Great Revolution, and only one huge marble table re- 


mains from an earlier time. Biron was made a duchy in 


1598 by Henri IV. in favour of his faithk friend, Charles de 


Goutault, Maréchal de Biron, governor of Burgundy, amba 

sador to Queen Elizabeth, hero of a hundred battles, whose 
life, as a young man, had been saved by the king in person, 
and who had been loaded with riches and honours by his 
master. Yet, with a degree of pride which amounted to 
madness, Biron constantly boasted that Henri owed his crown 
to his service and complained of the king’ invratitude 
Finally, he entered into a trea mable correspondence with 
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the truth, and | will for- 


eclare that he had nothing 


m reproachfully, and aid, 


In the ante-chamber he 


ile. There, the trea onable 


hown to him, and, feeling 


His old mother, widow of 








The father of the Duc de Biron, the Maréchal Armand 


e Gontault, a hero of Arques and Ivry, had fallen in the 
ittle of per lay, and his grandfathe A Je an de Gontault, 
was mortally woun led at Saint-Quentin in 1557, but since 
of the Duke the family has produced no illus- 
Y ept the young Marquis Louis Antoine, 

) 1178 It was this high-minded Frenchman who 
Admiral Rodney, detained in France by his debt 





1 boasting that if he was free he should 
Americans and destroy the French fleet. 


the debts of the Englishman and set him 


. 50.—/ avilion, Chateau de Biron. 


‘Partez, monsieur; allez essayer de remplir 


es Francais ne veulent pas se_prévaloir 


vous empéchaient de les accomplir; c’est 


par leur seule vaillance qu’ils mettent leurs ennemis hors de 


lower, of tlamboy: 
erves as the pari 


the « teenth cel 


whene it p 
‘ tre the t 
Montfernand a 
upon its lour 

i chapel, the 
repre ented i’ 
I i, IN Tigrure 
1 yi ure 


el is a singular building of two stories, The 


int architecture, on the level of the town, 
h church; the upper, of the beginning of 
iry, opens upon the level of the castle court, 

| by a wide flamboyant portal. In the 


» of the founder, Pons de Gontault, lord of 


d Carbonnieres, who died in 1524, with reliefs 


‘ 


ind his reclining statue. On the right, in 


mb of an archbishop of the family, who ts 


n, with Pons de Gontault, kneeling befere a 


full of expression An Entombment, with 


also full of character. 


netres from Biron is la Capelle Biron, the 


ard Palissy, which collectors often visit fot 


vhole country is full of old chateaux, unim- 


where an artist will find inexhaustibl 


fs covered with golden hchen; in turret 


ften turned now into dovecots, though they 


tiful flamboyant windows and traceried para- 


rateways with overhanging eaves, where 
th its heavy masonry, now only frame 
picture of simple farm-house life, and ex- 
vine-covered hill, or clear winding stream 


T 


ppe 1 of all their bouvhs exe epta feathe ry 


AvuGustus J. C. HARE. 








SUGGESTIONS IN DECORATIVE DESIGN FROM THE WORKS OF 
GREAT PAINTERS.* 


ITHERTO our suggestions in 
decorative design have been 
mainly drawn from the works 
of the painters of Western 
Europe, and this because it 
was there that the hybridisa- 
tion produced by the fertilising 
of Medieval Art with the new 
strain of the classic revival, 
produced the most marked 
result. 

Medizval Art, or to use an 
accepted generic term, 
‘**Gothic’’ Art, never achieved 


an indigenous and fructiferous 





growth in Italy. It was culti- 
vated, it is true, yet it never flourished naturally, but dwindled 
and died under the shade of the older classicism which over- 
hadowed it. In the robuster north, in virgin soil, it grew and 
brought forth seed abundantly ; but in time, as the soil which 
first nourished it became exhausted, a new strain was needed, 
and the Renaissance came just in time to prevent entire 
exhaustion and decay, and to produce luxuriance and abun- 
dance. It is for this reason that the Renaissance of the West 
is fuller of new combinations, new starting points, and to th 
thoughtful student fuller of available suggestions in design, 
than is the more graceful and refined Art of the equivalent, 
though chronologically the somewhat earlier, period in Italy. 
Again, for the reasons before given, the works of the painters 
of the West are fuller of accessories which record this new 
rowth than are those from the hands of the painters who 
dwelt on the other side of the Alps. 

There is, however, one school of Italian painting which in 
respect of its wealth of accessory and decorative design 
exempts itself from this generalisation, and that one is the 
Ferrarese school. The reason of this exemption is perhaps 
not difficult to find, and at any rate the search for it is interest- 
ing, as supplying a link in the too much disregarded chain of 
the Ethnology of Art. 

Unlike most of the rulers of the many states which made up 
Medizval Italy, the house of Este was not a survival of classic 
patrician blood, but sprang from the loins of those conquering 
Lombard heroes, whose other descendants became rulers in 
most of the northern and western states of Europe: the fos- 
terers of the minor, rather than the patrons of the major arts. 
[his kinship of blood and sentiment produced a certain simi- 
larity in the arts they encouraged, and the connection between 
the school of Ferrara and that of Flanders was closer than 

etween any other intra-Italian and extraneous centres. 

When, during the fifteenth century, the house of Este wa 

iking itself one of the first rank in Italy, Art and Science and 


* Continued from page 112. 


loeb, 


Literature found a cordial welcome at the court of Ferrara, and 
a large school of painters and Art workers prang up there, 
engaged in decorating lavi hly the palaces and churches of 
the little fortified « ity on the Euganean hill 

Chese could paint their walls with frescoes, but thev could 
not hang them with their northern 
equivalent, those pictured tapes- 
tries, which were the pride of the 
West, nor had they then the se- 
cret of that new art, the fame 
of which was astonishing the 
amateurs and professors of Italy 

the art of painting in oils. 
Naturally so liberal and so ambi- 
tious a patron as Obizzo III. 
yearned for both these thing 
Tapestries he could and did im- 
port, but these did not set forth 
the glories of the house of Este, 
and he desired that they too, like 
all else that surrounded him, 
should be made at Ferrara. Fol- 
lowing the tapestries, of course, 
came the Flemings, who alon 


could alter and adapt them to 





their required space, or repait 
those damaged; and thus it hap- 
pened that Roger van der Wey- 
den, who in those days was more 
known to fame as the designer for, 
and the superintendent of tapestry 
weavers, than as a painter, be- 
came an interesting personage to 
the house of Este. To him also the 
brothers Van Eyck had revealed 
all their secrets of the new me- 


thod; hence he was invited to visit 





Ferrara in 1449. To him flocked 
painters and craftsmen: he came 
as a prophet from a far-off coun- 
try, and bringing new learning, 
and ‘‘ Messer Ruzerio di Bruzza”’ 
was a highly favoured guest at 
this little but much learned court. 
The influence of his visit soon 
manifested itself, and the lessons 
he inculcated were eagerly learnt 
by enthusiastic pupils; the dra- 
peries of their figures became full 


of strange convoluted folds, and 





their long quasi-classic cast as- 


sumed almost the ‘‘ Gothic’ crisp- 

: nich Art: the hackoround 
ness common in contemporary Flemish Art; the backgrounds 
of the picture ; became surcharyved 


tails, and sharp contrasts of colour and the tradit 
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. 1tre-piece would have been as rich as the centre- 

, Cura’s work is well worth the careful study of 

| \ 1 designer, perhaps more by these than 

‘ 4 the painter of , for it is essentially a decorativ 

| Ly | painting ; the difference is wide, albeit 

\ l ht of in these days, for a good 

il m tot y out ol pl ice in a decorative scheme, 

( : ‘ \ in inf r work, that is to say, inferior from a purely 

Cr | il p of view—a good mosaic system of colourisation 

\ 1 be invaluabk It isthis mosaic character of the work 

<I11. int Na- n qu n which gives it its decorative charm; the odd 

' 1) © counterchange of red and green in its architectural elements 

h. Crive le remove these at once from the semblance of being any trans- 

' from the later cripts of actual work—they are used purely for the sake of 

+ tof Tura presents an essen- their masses of colour and form, and are as free from the 
Art 1 of t sr-like obligation of adherence to structural necessities as is the 

purely Tet ic in it canopy work of a stained glass window; and this picture is full 

by the enlarged sketch of lessons to those who will diligently read them. What Tura 
it rto this chapt All the could design on a grand scale is set forth in his noble series of 


~ 


~ or etn one 


meters 


Sanam Ty 


STP octhab eee 











the Processions of the Months on 
the walls of the Schifonoia palace 
at Ferrara, planned by him and 
painted with the assistance of 
others. 
Another 
artist of this somewhat overlooked 


di 


Giulio Grandi—a native of Ferrara, 


noteworthy decorative 


Ferrarese school was Ercole 
brought up there as a painter, a 
modeller, and a gold-beater, who, 
in the Schi- 
called 


away to accompany Alphonso, the 


whilst these frescoes 


fonoia were a-doing, was 


then heir to the dukedom, to Rome 


in 1492. Greater than Tura as a 


painter he is equally great in his 
i decorative design, and the sur- 
‘: (> roundings of his ‘Madonna and 
' Child’ in the National Gallery (No. 

, i119) reveal the sumptuous cha- 
' racter of the architectonic acces- 
i i! sories which then and there pre- 
AG Pe 2 vailed. Under a baldacchino of 
Fe: é Li di Giulio Grand National Gallery, No, 1119. white marble the Madonna is en- 
yy throned upon a pedestal into which 
Ee te k it 1 are ire imported all the resources of the decorative arts of the time, 
+ é | I forth il picture and by no meat and which we here engrave. This pedestal is divided into 
f Phe charn little regal three compartments, the central one being parallel to the 

two a pia t . plane of the picture, and the side ones slope away at an ob- 

oN i . tuse angle newhat in the hape of three sides of an irregular 
hy he n, hay its central compartment projecting slightly 
oie Japa ince of the receding sides. Its main construction 
} if | of dark wal wood, panelled and furnished with cap 

1 | 1 he flat surfaces of which are beau- 
oral ( of ivory carved in high relief, 

oP : 3 ful a incement of dolphins, cm- 
ua tl ton 1 the base of stags and swan 
; l to the panting hart 

1 of the central portion 

» I ry of the Temptation, 

1 on each of the reced- 









by the turbaned 


lella on which 
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this pedestal is placed is of white marble, divided into five 


compartments alternately advanced and recessed. Each com- 
urtment is filled by a sunk panel painted and culptured 
th subjects relating to the infancy of our Lord 

in on th pectator right we have painting in 

h colours of the Nativity, followed by a low relief 
Iptured representation on a gold mosaic ground of the 


ntation in the Temple, which is succeeded in its turn by 
painting of the Massacre of the Innocents, followed by a 
iptured panel of the Flight into Egypt, and the series is 
rminated by a painting of Christ disputing with th 
. Doctors. 

[he ornamental details of the marble baldacchino, like 
those of the throne, are all symbolic and allusive: thus the 
irchivolt is composed of choiring cherubim separated by pots 
of lilies, and the spandrels of the arch are occupied by 
medallions of the angel Gabriel and the Virgin sculptured in 
low relief on a gold mosaic ground, and there is a mine of 
thoughtfulness in this work of Grandi’s. The wing walls 
which embrace the composition throw a good deal of light 
ipon the mode of treatment of these grand altar-pieces, and 
sive us a good idea of the surroundings of such pictures as 
that of Tura above referred to. Here we have a high marble 
dado surmounted by richly painted panels carrying on the 
colour scheme of the central composition, and preventing it 
appearing to be a sudden burst of intense colour; indeed, so 
intense is the tonality of the accessories that the figures tell 
is the low-toned portions of the picture, notwithstanding the 
fact that St. William, who, with St. John the Baptist, attends 
the Madonna, is painted in polished armour. By this very 
change of tone and colour scale the figures are emphasized, 
it it is only until an analysis of the picture is essayed that 

this fact reveals itself to the spectator. 

Contemporary with both Cosimo Tura and Ercole de Grandi 
was Lodovico Mazzolini. Tura was born in 1420 and died in 
1498. When Grandi was born is not quite certain, but pro- 
bably about 1470; he dying in 1531. Mazzolini was born in 
1478 and died in 1528. Tura’s work we have here commented 

n was painted after Van der Weyden had influenced Ferraran 
Art. Ercole di Grandi’s was manifestly painted after his visit to 
Rome, as it shows unmistakable evidence of the influence of 
Perugino and the Umbrian school, and in the work of Mazzo- 
lini we shall see how much Giovanni da Udine affected the 
local Art of Ferrara. Yet with all this rapid absorption of 
extraneous elements the Ferrarese school preserved in a 
great degree its sturdy independence; it retained the best 
part of itself, for the best part of a really vernacular school of 
Art can never be lost by availing itself of foreign innovation, 
ind that which it does lose it loses deservedly; for each phase 
f a nation’s Art, and especially of its decorative Art, is an 
itimate part of its national history and of the social life of its 
yple, an axiom the designer and decorative artist should 
rpetually bear in mind. The more he studies the past the 


re he will find that this always has been so, and the apter 


is’ learn this lesson the fitter he will be to record it, and 
is the fitness of his work so will be its survival. How aptly 
lini recorded the char of his time is shown by two 
of h 1 the Nat 1 Gall No. 641), ‘The Woman 
» Adul ’ and (169) ‘ The H Family.’ From the 
Isanda I of the t e | y eager was th 

e school to seize t » the ne t f ly] 

Art No r had ] X hed t 
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I covered tl mode by which their tucchi were pro- 
( d, than rtists of | ira availed themselves of it 
| ’ early as 1 bul \ Oo had ma for | elf a 
{ alaba r,’’ so ¢ m t | of its 
| wa ind raised d ns, and tl two pictures 
Ma ted where ibout 1 reveal the 
to which they had developed thi new urce of 
beauty 
[The accompanying woodcut gives a portion of the back- 
cround used in the picture of ‘ The Woman taken in Adultery,’ 
Che principal action of the scene tak« place at a lower level 


than that represented by the portion of the picture here en- 


graved, which shows an upper gallery or platform, the base and 
parapet of which are of white marble, the latter being deco- 
rated with ornamental si ulp- 


ture in very low relief. On 










the walls is displayed an 
elegant “ grotesque” 
in modelled plaster 
worksurround- 
ing 


a circu- 














From a Picture by Ludovico Mazwlini. National Gallery, No. O41. 


lar painted medallion in imitation of a bronze relievo. A 
imilar painting is placed over the portion which covers 


the entrance, but with these exception the whole of the 


mural decoration is in the newly f 1 mod Phe ground 
work is in a faint grey tone, the « iment | mode ! 
ip plaster work of pure white. The ot! le of the por 
tico } i nilar treatment, but the « t is ¢ t 
1 varied, yet with 1 balance ( it el nee 
‘ » t] dk y of h p! ‘ ‘ 1+ 
| ketch of f ! f i 
: wav 1 . 
( ts cha 1] i | 
1 | 1 1 | 
f | , 
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of the rulers 





d the youthful Minerva of France, Ren&« 





tiful example in a ‘ Madonna and Saints’ 
painted in about 1502, which has a finely 
composed background of sculptured mar- 
bles. The finest illustration of his power 
Ba- 
Bo- 


of which, charged with 


as a designer is, however, in the 
ciocchi chapel in San Petronio, at 
logna, the whole 
the most beautiful detail, is wrought with 
Flemish than 


a love for finish more 


It was Costa who won Francesco Fran- 
Master of the 


Mint at Bologna, from his chasing and 


Idsmith and 


inking to make a painter of him 
» LO ria painter, indec d, that he soon 
outstripped his master as a painter of 


But 


»nictures, though not as a designer. 


n who were immediately influenced by the 


erio di 


of the 


Bruzza’’ was passing away, and 


house of Este was changi: 


XII., so the 


| for sprightly French ones. 


vi 


tately days of Lombard 
The Duk: 
atrons of Art they became pawn- 


sums to the french Crown instead 
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La 1d little to 
1 « iy t Me 
I e of tl ker ( 
his work that he wa } 
ol ke ly alive to t! 
place around ] ind 
1 rec ls esuuons 
it Mantua in 1460, wa 
id assisted him in those 
» already referred to. H 
lat Ferrara to his native 
ne of his finest work yet 
both tl centres influ- 
of t] ( Ve icceS- 
pictures ] ted in thos« 
the influence of 
he 3 1 & 
1) rful architec- 
. a 4Ve0d 
} | hed 
I remain 
( of Of of spe 
| h lost it ‘ 


rtict 1; 
listic qualitic 


ture by Maszzolini. 


their own court, and the school of Ferrara 
when its Dukes lost theirs. 
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AN OLD LANCASHIRE MANOR-HOUSE: 


i Heese old Hall of Livesey, in the parish of Blackburn, is a 
typical example of the houses of the less wealthy of th 
lords of manors and freeholding gentry in north-east Lanca- 
hire in the reign of:Queen Elizabeth and of her successors 
the Stuarts. It was the seat of the Livesey family, which 
took its name from the township of Livesey, where member 
of the family had from an early period been the chief land- 
owners. The Hall stands a little off the old road from Black- 
burn to Preston, in the valley of the river Darwen, about two 


miles below Blackburn, Mr. Herbert Railton’s drawings will 


L 


IVESEY HALL. 


in il of t ] e whe \ ppear 
larger port of Which has 1 
intled, is rapidly de 1 l ! 
us with is it is even now wit! 1] t 
of Livesey Hall 1 ( I 1 | ft ul 
in the district, erected coev The re f 
domiciles began to be undertaken | numbe of th 
ishire entry immediately after t eet 1 of | ' 
and went on intermittently for more than a century 
thenceforward. Many of these house have the dat ol 





No. 1.—Zhe South Front, Liz 


edification cut in stone upon some part of their ex 
walls, or carved in wood as part of the ornamentation of their 


r ] ’ 
nteriors, and these dates extend from 1560 to 1660 or fate! 


lloghton Tower, the most important Elizabethan mansion ot 
larger cla in Lancashire, was built between 1561 and 

65. The Tower is little more than a mile distant from 
vesey Hall. Within a circuit of ten or twelve miles, many 


inor-houses, jointure-houses, and houses of the lesser gentry 


till remain (besides other which have been demolished), 
re or i 


that in plan and style of building resemble mot 
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{ . h weathers well, and is suited master builders who erected them, without the aid of archi- 
a | had en denuded before tects, had little invention, and followed a conventional form, 
] varied in dimensions and minor features to suit the owner's 
whim or means, and otherwise adapted to the situation and 
P pace to be built upon. This established plan was an oblong 
: block of building for the centre, and other blocks, placed at 
right angles at either end of the middle block, forming wings 
p projecting in the front and rear. Undoubtedly, where there 
y had been ancient timbered houses on the sites, they had been 
i‘ of identical plan; and the rebuilding -vas not completed at 
4, once, but was done in secuons, so that the tenant might have 
ii a roof to cover him and his family during the renovations, 
i, and that the expenditure might be shared by two or three 
if cenerations of possessors. 
ie lhese remarks apply to Livesey Hall, which was built after 
4 an adopted plan in three instalments, at intervals of fifty- 
} cight and twenty-three years. James Livesey, Esq., who 
; commenced the work of restoration of the ancestral home, 
; entered into possession in 1590, on the death of his grand- 
; father, Richard Livesey. He directed the rebuilding of 
the central block ef the house some time previous to 1608, 
: ] J » Hall. Drawn by ll. Railton. when it was finished. Livesey manor-estate in his time 
; consisted of over five hundred Lancashire acres of land, 
: wie tecnth century, and stone quarries had equal to about one thousand statute acres. He died in 
. many estates. All the houses of the period April, 1619, and his wife survived him. Having no issue, 
th-east Lancashire are accordingly stone- by a settlement in 1617 he constituted his nephew, Ralph 
sie iber structures. The native Livesey, son of his brother John, his heir. Ralph Livesey 
i 
bs 
: 





in ¢ ly of the ] e had been pillaged, like others in the neighbotr- 


/ ‘ ] ‘ ! ‘ : ry) or } ae ee ae r . ’ se ¢ . . ° 
) Ralph Liy y ] 1, by the idiers in the Civil War, in which Ralph 
liamentarian interest, and the build- 
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No. 4.—A Chimney, East Front, Livesey Hall. 


ings may have suffered in that unsettled time from wilful 
njury or neglect. Ralph Livesey’s only surviving son was 
Ralph, born in 1657. Upon the marriage of Ralph the son, 
Ralph the father settled his estates in trust, reserving some 
minor properties to his own use for life, and conveying the 
manor of Livesey to the use of his son Ralph and his heirs. 
Che deed of settlement is dated Nov. 21, 1682. 

Ralph Livesey the younger having thus upon his marriage 
vbtained possession in his father’s lifetime of the manor- 
ouse and manor-estate, added a new west wing to the Hall 
n 1689. He was succeeded by his son, William Livesey ; 
ind William’s son, Ralph Livesey, Esq., was the last male 
presentative of his family. He died in 1766, but he had 


eased Livesey Hall and estate to a neighbouring yeoman in 
749, and resided in Preston for some years prior to his 
ith. Thus the manor-house has not been the residence of 
he proprictor of the estate since the middle of last century. 
(he view of Livesey Hall on the principal frontage, pre- 
ited in Mr. Railton’s drawing (Illustration No. 1), is that 
f a long structure broken up picturesquely by three gabled 


ections, which are those of the wings and of the storied 
ction in the midst over the porch. The material of the 
er walls is greystone, darkened by the effects of a damp 
mate upon masonry which has not been repaired for eighty 
rs at least. A wall which intersects the gateway, and 
es the garden to the west side of the porch, is the 
indary of the separated moieties of the estate, each of 
hich claims its half of the house itself. The end which is 
minent in the sketch is occupied by the farmer, and is in 

1 preservation. The other part has for many years ceased 


be inhabited or habitable. The windows are apertur 


thout glass, the roofs are sinking, the coping-stones at 





gradually being detached, and the chimney-stacks have some 
of them been blown down. These are, moreover, the oldest 
and most interesting portions of the fabric. Of earliest date 
are the porch and the recessed section between the porch 
and east wing. The outer doorway is wide and square- 


headed (Illustration No. 2). s;chind the vestibule is an inne 


doorway, and the heavy oaken door remains; this opens into 


a through passage, from which doorways on the right and 
left admitted into the central rooms. ‘Those on the left have 
been walled up, on the diyision of the house. In the wall 


above the main entrance is a carved stone (concealed now by 


the ivy), displaying the armorial bearings of the Liveseys 
(argent, a lion rampant gu/es, between three trefoils tipped, 
vert). On the right of the porch is shown in the illustration 
the many-mullioned window range, divided horizontally by a 
single transom, which lighted the hall. Above this window, 
in the wall, close to the junction of the wing, is a small stone 
panel bearing an inscription which fixes the date of erection 
of this part, and furnishes the initials of the names of the 
builder and his wife (James Livesey and Alice Livesey), pre- 
ceded by a motto. 

The windows of the upper story are mullioned, square- 
headed, with moulded dripstones. The east wing is de- 
lineated in another drawing (Illustration No. 3), with its 
gabled end of three stories, and its eastern frontage of con- 
siderable depth, relieved on the wall-line by a massive 
chimney projection, and on the roof-line by a gabled dormer. 

Above the first-floor window in the end of this wing is 
indicated in the drawing another moulded stone panel, which 
contains, cut in relief, like the one already noticed, a motto 
over the initials of the owner's name for whom this wing was 
rebuilt, and those of his 
wife (Ralph and Anne 


Livesey), and the year of 







the restoration. 
Another of the drawins 


Illustration No. 4) presents 





\ Port f{ North | / // 
from another point of sight a portion of the same east front 
the erection of 1606, in¢ | ( Which 
is rather peculiarly corbelled lw » the 
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look bare and de 

occupies the north side 
nothing calling for mention 

of later erection. Some of the 
manor-house from the wintry 
t, are left. Nearly all the 
wherever the site would permit, 
rder that the chief 

warmth and light 

is no exce pti l 

towards the lofty 

1 Witton Park, to which 

asing than the scen 
in the west wing th 

stands Hoghton Tower, 
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ART NOTES AND REVIEWS. 


FFICIAL reports are at the best but tame reading, and 

the recently published report of the National Gallery of 
England is no exception to this. If the news contained therein 
is, however, neither entertaining nor altogether fresh, there is a 
wholesome spirit of progress traceable throughout. The sus- 
pension of the annual grant for pictures, in consequence of the 
overdraft made to secure the works from Blenheim, has aroused 
the authorities into a protest. The result of this has been that 
‘‘ they are encouraged to hope that, should an opportunity arise 
for the acquisition of any remarkable work of art, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury will be prepared to propose a special vote 
in Parliament for its purchase.’’ It is fortunate, therefore, 
for the nation that private legacies, such as the Clarke bequest, 
the Lewis fund, and the Walker bequest, enable the authori- 
ties to secure some of the good things that are now and again 
offered. Thus last year four pictures were purchased out 
of the two first-named funds, and three from the Walker re- 
sources. Two pictures were bequeathed by Mr. R. Holland, 
fourteen by Mrs. E. Vaughan, one by Mr. N. David Garrick, 
and one each was given by Mr. Watts, the Misses Trevenen, 
and Miss Lippincott. <A portion of the walls of the extension 
of the gallery has been carried to the full height, leaving the 
central staircase to be constructed, a thing which demands 
much time. Should these works be completed before the 
expiration of the present year, it is hoped the new Galleries 
may be available in 1887. A number of drawings have been 
placed in three rooms on the ground floor, to which the public 
has access from the entrance hall. During May, June, July 
and August the gallery is now open till 7 P.M., and during 
September till 6 p.M. About £1,000 is now derived from 
admission on students’ days. Some 831,000 persons entered 
the gallery on free days; 300 pictures were offered for sale to 
the authorities during 1885; the gallery is no longer closed 
during six autumnal weeks. There is no mention yet made as 
to whether the gallery will again be closed for cleaning on a 
public holiday, and the new edition of the larger ‘ Foreign 
Schools Catalogue”’ is still ‘‘under revision,’’ and “ shortly 
to be published.’’ If we mistake not it was ‘‘ shortly to be 


published ’’ some six years ago. 


The announcement that the Council of the Royal Academy 
has determined to issue a large catalogue of its forthcoming 
exhibition, illustrated with one hundred and fifty typogra- 
vures, has not been received with the satisfaction which was 
anticipated when the project was first mooted. Amongst the 
urtists whose works have been selected, there is a prevalent 
pinion that publication on so large a scale may interfere 
with the sale of copyrights which public fancy, elicited 
luring the exhibition, might make of value; and that in 
fact the copyright in their pictures has passed to the Royal 
\cademy by their appending their signatures to the docu- 
lent sent to them by that body. Many of those outside the 
nvited group are full of complaints at their exclusion, and 

ill be sure to criticise very severely the inclusion of many 

ler artists who are now past produ respectable work. 


ublishers are grumbling at the issue of a volume of this 


1886. 


description at a price which is only possible where no profit 


is looked for. Lastly, the public resent its production being 
placed in the hands of a foreign firm who, as recently in the 
case of the National Gallery, are allowed to erect a building 
in the courtyard of Burlington House, and given facilities 
which it is believed would not be granted to an English 
firm. The Royal Academy has, however, at present a valid 
excuse for sending the work out of the country, for there 
is no house over here which can produce anything equal 
in quality to that of the French and Germans. There is a 
fine field open for enterprise in this direction, and we can 
only trust that it may be worthily filled before long, and 
the reproach be done away with that our Royal Academy 
has to trust to fore igners for the r production of its artistic 


exhibits. 


rhe result of the sale of the modern pit tures belonging to 
the late Mr. W. Graham must have been eminently satis- 
factory to the executors of that gentleman. In our annual 
summary of the Art sales we shall deal with the prices at 
length, and it is only necessary to record now that, consider- 
ing the times, the prices were not only high, but dispropor- 
tionately so, more especially for some of the second-rate 
examples of the artists represented. The Director of the 
National Gallery bought, presumably out of the recent Walker 
bequest of £10,000, the late Frederick Walker's ‘Vaygrants,’ 
and Rossetti’s ‘ Ancilla Domini’ for £840. These purchases 
cannot be commended. There was a better and a cheaper 
Walker sold in the ‘ Bathers.’ The Rossetti was also very 
dear, and contains some glaringly bad drawing. It is not a 
typical example of the artist either. ‘ Dante at the Bier of 


Beatrice’ was a cheaper and better picture, and the only 


objection that could be raised to its purchase was that a 
larger repeat of the subject is to be found in the Walker Art 
Gallery at Liverpool. Still better would have been Burne 
Jones’s ‘ Days of Creation,’ the cheapest picture in the sale 
or Millais’ ‘ Vale of Rest,’ which has, we understand, passed 
into the possession of Mr. Tate. lo Mr. Cuthbert Quilter’ 
collection has gone Frederick Walker's ‘ Bathers,’ and Mr 
Ruston, M.P., secured Burne-Jones’s ‘Chant d’Amour’ and 


Rossetti’s ‘ La Ghirlandata.’ 


Mr. Tristram Ellis does not show himself at his best in the 


collection of his works at present on exhibition at the Goupil 


Galleries. This is the more the pity since Mr. Ellis’s work i 
often of fine quality, and we know how much better he can do 
than these hard unsympathetic drawing One or two, how- 
ever, amongst these illustrations of the Watering Places of 


the Channel, such as ‘ The Inner or Floating Basin, Ram 
ite,’ ‘ Hastings Fisher Village,’ ‘ The Hoe, Plymouth,’ and 
‘Land’s End with the Old Irsh Lady,’ will repay in- 


In Messrs. Gladwell’s gallery are at present to be seen a 


i he ibject ire mostly taken from the picturesque iburbs of 
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| f ‘ » true feeling for colour which, when 
] ! } i] ability. will entitle Mr. Fox to take 

} anh t the younger brothers of the brush. 
would seek for a sign by which to distinguish the 


ut of the Art season of 1886, it must be that of the 


ui 


elite Ir itherhood. A ceaseless flow of visitors 


kept the janitor of the Grosvenor Gallery busy with 


admirers of Mr. Millais’ Art; the classi 
attracted the Rossetti lovers in great 


sale-room 


1 King Street has 
numbers, and the stile at the entrance to the rooms of The 
bine Art Society turns 
of Mr. Holman Hunt. 
talked about than these three former boon companions, and in 


thing has the publi displaye dsuch yvreat interest in recent 


unceasingly by the subtle influence 


No three painters have been more 


in the exhibited work of the founders of the pre- 


{ ‘ AS 
IX \ hachte Brothe rhood. The poet and painter is no more, 
the baronet painter has h id his display, and now the most faith- 
ful of the brothers shows what message he has to deliver. 
The critic who will criticise the works by Mr. Holman Hunt 
h are at pre ent in Ne w Bond Street, 1 indeed a bold 
man In Art, as inother pursuits,’ says Mr. Holman Hunt 
i his article in the Confemporary, “itis a loss in the end, 
th for hools and for individuals, to begin as masters.’’ 
How deeply this axiom has sunk into Mr. Hunt’s heart may 
een in the careful, thoughtful, and scholarly way in which 
~enamoured of the smallest realities in nature, has treated 
every-day subject in ‘ Strayed Sheep.’ Not that evcry- 
t is beyond reproach—take the ‘ Family of Converted 
Britons,’ for ¢ cample -but this single room is full of a record 


ncipation of English Art from the thraldom of the 


nventional routine in vogue in the ‘* fortic Here, for 
i is ‘The Eve of St. Agne which ‘first brought 
thi future pre-Raphaelite Brethren into intimate rela- 
th *¢ laud » and I abella,’ which general prejudice 
the time of its first painting led a brother artist to 
hideo iffecta i the ‘Scene from the 7Zwo 
Gentlemen of Verona,’ a work in wonderful preservation, 
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siderable interest and variety, composed as it is of works in 
oil and water-colours, etchings, and black and white studies. 
The aggregate number of exhibits is 767. The black and 
white room contains twelve drawings by the President of 
Burne-Jones, A.R.A., which are grouped 
They are 
chiefly studies for pictures, and are extremely interesting. 
Among the works of the Members and Associates of the 


the Soc iety, E. 
together and occupy one side of the room. 


Society and other local artists will be noticed six or seven 
powerful studies by W. J. Wainwright, A.R.W.S.; ‘A Fisher’s 
Daughter’ and ‘ The Sunny South,’ by Walter Langley, R.I. ; 
‘Glencoe,’ a fine work by F. H. Henshaw; ‘ Cowie Harbour, 
near Stonehaven,’ by C. T. Burt; ‘Cardigan Bay,’ by S. H. 
saker; ‘Draycott Mill Pool,’ by Oliver Baker; and two me- 
ritorious works, painted on the Yorkshire coast, by E. R. 
Taylor. The exhibition is perhaps lacking in works of the 
highest class, but taking the collection generally, the Society 


may be congratulated on the spring show. 


Bouverie Goddard, the English animal painter, has died, 
aged fifty-four. Like many another artist, his talent evinced 
itself at a very early age, for at ten his drawings were appre- 
ciated and sought after as the productions of youthful genius. 
Coming to London in 1849, he settled for awhile near to the 
Zoological Gardens, and spent upwards of two years in 
making studies there. Returning to his native Wiltshire in 
1851, he was warmly received by the county gentry, for whom 
he executed many valuable commissions. Finding Salis- 
bury too limited a sphere, he returned to London in 1857, and 
became a constant exhibitor at the Royal Academy, taking 
up his abode eventually at Brook Green, where he died, after 
a very short illness, from a chill caught during a visit to his 
dying father, whom he survived only by a few hours. Besides 
his many works which went at once into private galleries, 
the following were the more important exhibited pictures :— 
1866, ‘The Casuals;’ 1868, ‘Home to Die;’ 1870, ‘The 
Combat ;’ 1872, ‘ Pony Fair,’ New Forest; 1875, ‘Colt Hunt- 
ing,’ New Forest, and ‘Lord Wolverton’s Bloodhounds ;’ 
i877, ‘ The Fall of Man,’ from Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost ;”’ 
1579, ° The Struggle for Existence,’ bought by the trustees of 
the Walker Art Gallery ; 


and War’ (the Swanner 


1881, ‘Rescued;’ and 1883, ‘ Love 


Mr. Thomas Danl 
Water Colours, and 


March 25th, after a lengthened illness. 


y, Member of the Society of Painters in 
son of Mr. F. Danby, A.R.A., died on 


His style is said 


to have been founded on his having had to copy whilst a boy 
the pictures by Claude in the Louvre. His perseverance in 
adhering to a certain scheme of colour, and his narrow range 
of subject, invested his work with a monotony in the eyes of 
who saw it at censtantly recurring exhibitions, but to 
it for the first time it was singularly 


ocame acro 


impressive for its calm sunniness and simplicity. 


From Messrs. Boussod Valadon comes what is termed a 
containing half-a-dozen examples 
process has already been brought 


notice of our readers in the blocks which have illus- 


r rticles on French Art. It merely remains 
that in the ustrations now before us the fidelity with 
textur reproduced is simply marvellous. It is in 

! that it ceases to be artistic, and 


ugh probably several of the 
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originals were selected expressly for their roughness, in order 


a 


to show what the process was capable of. 


Mr. Leggatt, the enterprising publisher in Cheapside, sends 
us a mezzotint engraving after a picture in last year’s Aca- 
demy by Mr. Weekes, entitled ‘A Daring Highway Robbery.’ 
It represents a child who has been entrusted with her mother’s 
parasol and a bun, surrounded by a flock of geese. One of 
these latter has taken possession of the bun, and the artist 
has chosen this moment to depict the anguish of the child 
at the loss of all that she holds dear in this world. The pub- 
lication of numbers of plates similar to this evidences a 
demand for illustrations of humorous incidents such as the 


one here portrayed. 


It is remarkable that at a time when the cacoethes scri- 

ndi is so widespread, and bookmakers are hunting far 
and wide for novel subjects, publications having a similar 
aim, and occupying the same field, are not oftener projected 
imultaneously An instance of this has, however, arisen in 
Mr. Sydney Vacher’s “‘ Fifteenth-century Italian Ornament ”’ 
london: Bernard Quaritch) and Mr. Robinson’s articles on 
‘Suggestions in Decorative Design from the Works of the 


” 


Great Painters’? which are now appearing in the columns of 
this journal To our knowledge Mr. Robinson has been in 
occupation of the ground for eighteen months past, and Mr. 
Vacher in his preface states that the publication of his volume 
has been delayed for six months, so that he must clearly have 
also been at work at the same time as Mr. Robinson. For- 
tunately there is room for both projects, and both should 
be welcome to our designers. Mr. Vacher’s handsome 
volume being in colours, will assist in many cases where 
ir articles stap short, whilst the enlarged range of Mr. 
Robinson’s subjects will insure a reception of his designs in 
places where Mr. Vacher's will be of no use. Mr. Vacher’s 
thirty chromo-lithographs have all been taken from pictures 
in the National Gallery, for the most part (but not entirely, as 
the title would lead one to expect) from Italian pictures. 
The designs are from patterns in dresses, backgrounds, dra- 
peries, mantles, copes, etc. They are printed in a variety of 
colours, but we note from the descriptions that in many cases, 
from motives of economy, the whole scheme of colouring is 
not given; it appears to us that the work would have been 
more acceptable to the class it should reach if less money 
had been spent on the delicate and artistic binding and typo- 
vraphy, and more upon the instructive portion of the work. 
Not long ago we passed through the designing-room of one 
{ our largest fabric makers. It was pitiable to see the re- 
tricted library at the disposal of those at work, who, it 
ms, were expected from these materials, and from the 
al school of Art, to produce work which should lead the 
fashions a twelvemonth hence. Not even a journey to Lon- 
don, much less to Paris, was vouchsafed them, so as to 
c in what direction the popular favour was likely to veer. 
lt was not surprising that trade was reported as dull, when 
© mainspring was allowed to rust in this way. In every 
h workroom access to many collections of designs similar 
that before us should be obtainable, for they represent, as 
rule, patterns produced when ornament was the delight of 
the produce a and before the debased forms of the later 
Kenaissance had stepped in, and by their wantonness and 
tous behaviour ruined the reputation of Italian work for 


nturies to come. 














“SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN ART.” By 
Lord Lindsay. 2 vols. Second Edition (John Murray).—The 
ground explored in this work has been mapped and planned 
in its whole extent, and in its nooks and corners, by the 
English writers who have succeeded Lord Lindsay as ex- 
ponents of medizval Art, critics of its methods, and inter- 
preters of its motives. But, though the mass of literature 
which has followed his ‘ Christian Art’ may have diminished 
the practical value, it has not lessened the merit of his re- 
searches and their results. Interest in the technicalities of 
the ‘‘ Old Masters *’ had, of course, existed in England since 
England had artists at all; if not very widespread among the 
educated public, it was at least kept up among painters by 
such doctrinal example as that of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
among amatcurs by such dilettantism as that of Horace 
Walpole. But this interest in the works was a different thing 
from an interest in the men and the motives, which dawned 
with a more earnest age and took students back to the earlier 
masters. Christian Art, as Christian Art—studied for its 
theology, its spirituality, and its morality—is a subject of our 
own time, and Lord Lindsay was one of its discoverers. In 
her Preface to the present edition Lady Crawford and Bal- 
carres says that no practical additions or corrections for a 
re-issue of his work were left by her husband at his death, in 
spite of his sense of the somewhat fragmentary nature of the 
‘*Sketches.’’ Some notes indeed there were, but too incom- 
plete for use, the author’s attention in later years having been 
fixed upon religious and philosophical studies—the outcome of 
his special pursuits in the arts. But the Lord Lindsay of 
earlier days had worked industriously. Under the rather 
arbitrary name of ‘“ Christian Mythology,’’ he gathered 
together those legends of saints and martyrs, without a 
knowledge of which early Art is unintelligible as to its in- 
centive. These chapters comprise such historical records as 
those known in the Roman Catholic Church as the ‘‘ Acts of 
the Martyrs,’’ as well as the wild legends of the Fathers 
of the Desert, and the traditions of the Madonna’s childhood 
and death. To these Lord Lindsay added translations of 
such mediaval hymns as the ‘‘ Lies /r@’’ and the “ S/adat 
Mater,’ less familiar to English readers in the earlier half 
of this century than they are now. The second division of 
the ‘Sketches ”’ classifies Art and the Schools, first by tables 
of the Masters, arranged acc ording to their nationality, and 
then by an historical and critical study in detail. Throughout 
Lord Lindsay treats his subject in a spirit that is nothing if 
not serious; and it is not by way of hypercriticism that we 
may complain of a certain sectarianism, Fer instance, the 
great question of the Iconoclasts in the eighth century is not 
to be disposed of, even by a Protestant writer, by arbitrary 
phrases about the “ adoration '’ of image Without diverg- 
ing into controversy it may be said that the Pope, who is here 


accused of ‘‘crime’’ for excommunicating the Iconoclast 


would have, with even more emphasis, excommunicated 


/ 


‘‘adorers’’ of images in East or We 


Ever since the memorable meetiny at the Grosvenor Gallery 
to discuss the alleged bad quality of artists’ pigments, the 
question has received some attention at the hands of chemist 


Amongst their number Mr. H. C. Standage is not the least 
ive, and he has now published an ‘“ Artists’ Manual of 
Piements,”’ containing much reliable information in a handy 


form. It is in a great measure the “ Artists’ Table of Pig- 


ments’’ amended and largely added to 
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‘THE DAWN OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY IN ENG- 
LAND.’ By John Ashton. 2 vols. (T. Fisher Unwin).—A 
book of gossip which is neither dull nor pretentiously ‘‘ racy ”’ 
may be forgiven—in face of what the thankful reader has 
escaped—for a certain ¢ haracter of mediocrity. And we shall 
not quarrel with Mr. Ashton for presenting the result of a good 
deal of research in the form of a fair mild piece of literature, 
enlivened by very amusing illustrations. These the author has 
drawn from engravings of the period, evidently with absolute 
faithfulness of line. The coarseness of caricature in the first 
decade of this century has limited the range of choice, but 
what Mr. Ashton has given us is very representative. Few 
will consider the designs as humorous in the sense intended 
by the original artists ; their value lies in their testimony to 
manners and morals singularly different from those of our own 
day; also in an infrequent but decided beauty. The grace 
still lingering in the extravagant pseudo-Greek costume of the 
early century is the very last glimpse of beauty or charm before 
the long reign of complacent dousgeors ugliness which was to 
last until the middle of the age. But of course caricature, 
especially as understood by our grandfathers, is not the art in 
which to look for beauty, and the drawings before us are 
chiefly dedicated to a bygone and now dreary grotesque. 
Mr. Ashton has given perhaps a little too much space to the 
habits of the Royal Family, but he has treated politics 
sketchily, though sufficiently for the purpose. It is of course 
in social life that lies the chief interest of this kind of reminis- 
cence, and the records of the theatre, of recreation, and of 
domesticity have been cleverly put together. Mr. Ashton has 
abstained from picturesqueness, and his work is the more 
valuable as he has sought to give evidence from good authority 
rather than to appeal to the imagination. His allusions to 
literature are slight, but the literature of the early century was 
so important as to be best left lightly treated in so sketchy a 
work as the present. The author deprecates harsh criticism 
for any omissions, but we have no fault to find with him in the 
matter of industry. In misspelling Mary Wollstonecraft’s 


name he sins in much company. 


“OLYMPIA: DAS FEST UND SEINE STATTE.”? Von Adolf 
Boetticher (Berlin: Julius Springer).—This valuable work is 
a thorough study, historical, artistic, and topographical, of 
Olympia, the Games, and the Arts which have recorded them. 
Herr Boetticher shows something even better than the results 
of scholarship in his tracing of the development, the contrast 
and cohesion, of archaic and heroic sculpture, of the later 
art, with its more indulgent beauty, and the Romanized and 
Roman continuation, with its more and more emphatic differ- 
ences. This part of the book has fine critical thought. But 
perhaps the more distinctive fruit of the author’s research is 
to be found in the completeness of the plans and the abundance 


ol low il di tail: al 0 in the reconstruc tions, whether of scene 


nd landscape or of sculptures. The topographical chapters 


comprise an elaborate geological study of Olympia, and a 


ry f the soil and vegetation of Elis. In the important 
matter of illustrations, Herr Boetticher has some excellent 
fravings of architectural and sculptural work — groups 


fiyures, and their detail—and of the restorations of 

ch we have spoken. The views of Olympia as it is are 
rather dreary in manner, but s rupulously faithful as portraits 
of the pace, The language must. in vitably be, to some 
acceptance in England of this 
t work ; among the author’s countrymen, 


place as an authoritative essay. 
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A NEW ANIMAL PAINTER: RICHARD FRIESE. . 


N° apology is required for introducing to the English eer, though he was the most popular, was not the greatest 
public a new animal painter. In no country in th of animal painters. He could not realise the forms of th 
world are animals so much in favour as in our own; in none lion or the “ Tiger, tiger, burning bright,’’ with the sam 
are the relations between man and his four-footed helpers so instinctive power that breathes in the canva of Ruben 
itisfactory ; and in none do pictures of animals impart such perhaps it may be said that he could not draw the horss - 
universal pleasure. We are sometimeg, indeed, accustomed with the same intimate understanding that was shown two 
to think that English artists have been, if not the inventors, centuries ago by Wouvermans, and that was shown by hi 
at least the perfecters of that branch of Art which deals with own contemporary, Rosa Bonheur. ltowever he may have 
inimal life, and probably no artist that ever lived has in his excelled in the painting of dogs in their quiet 1d m 
lifetime had such a wide circle of honest, undiscriminating domestic moods, it is doubtful whether he could ever have 


idmirers as Sir Edwin Lafidseer. The admiration for Land- represented them in their wilder state with the strength and 
eer, though it had in it much that was reasonable, did on realism that we saw in the picture of Snyders’ which Mi: 
the whole more credit 


to the English love for 


animal world, and 
r pictorial represen- 
itions of the sympathy 
it ought to exist bet- 
inimals and man, 
init did to ournation- 
artistic perceptions. t 
During the distinguish- 
: 


edpainter’s later years 


nce his death, 


it’ h method of 
unting animals, and 
it though at his best 
combined many high 

len h tech 


omctimes commonp! 
hold upon the Engli 
each of them individually conson 
He touched the sporting instincts of many; yA 
touched the instincts of all those who care for the 


ithetic element in animal life; he sometime amused 


with the humours of dogs and other four-footed crea- 
interiors, whe- 


or Cooper lent to the recent ¢ libition 


tures; he pleased by‘his power of realising 
— ‘ of the Royal Academy ; 


her splendid or humble, in which greyhounds, collies, 


; 1 se who r iber the same exhibition last year will 
But, artistically speaking, Land and those who remember th y 


mongrels played a part. 
1 


JUNE, 1586. 
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>. f | ( howed forest of Fontainebleau; a little less perfect in colour, per- 
lioness of his « r tryt haps, than she used to be, but still masterly. Van Marck 
nerhat by the 1 for tl may be almost said to have transformed cattle painting, so 

' . - ; thy reat En; } rich are | urfaces, » admirable the land capes against 

, : ? : andl wt which ] ts his fine Norman cows. Charles Jacque is 

, the prince of painters, mitable in sheep; since Millet died, no one can paint a 

1 : . aa = hepherd ind her flock so charmingly as he. If we cross 

: ; ' , , di the Rhine, we find a fondness for wilder animals and wilder 






ay enes. Von Bochmann, even in his horses, has a savagt 






1] that animal air; and all the Slavs and Hungarians, as we might expect, 






> “1 P ; as f th | t horses, paint them in headlong motion. But 

- \\ Envland had men before Landseet there are many Germans who prefer other animals; Camp- 

4 r hor na d most ¢ ellently : hausen, for ¢ xampl , that light of the Disseldorf s« hool, who 
I ( : ‘ ‘ ‘ ht 7. 






Af is lately dead, Kroner, another Dissel- 






] 


dorf painter, and Paul Meyerheim, to 



















mention but a few out of many. Sut 


, what is especially noticeable about these 


men is that they are not mere painters 
of animals. They are landscape painters 
too, for in these days it is not enough to 
i do what George Stubbs sometime did, 
' 1 get a landscape-painting friend to 
; put in the background lhe public de- 
: man picture, and a picture—though 
the Dutchmen sometime used to col- 
laborate’’ successfully—ought surely to 
; be one man’s work. The power of paint- 
. ing landscape as well as the animals 
; Which are to give it life, is one of the 
most remarkable gifts of the man whom 
we are about to introduce to our reader 
r Richard Friese, whose great pictur 
of ‘The Brigands of the Desert’ is the 
t of one of our larg: plate is a 
\ German painter livi 1 Berlir 
I] born in 1854, at Gumbinnen 
i | Pri After passing through 
th thie 1 routine of Prussian educatior 
rs | ft for Art began to assert itself 
be, 1 he determ 1 to be trained as a 
; Jit raphe In 1871 he entered the 
3 
i 1 Institute nd ifterw 
' ( ( empl ment t! well-known 





Son. The pl ictice which he here ob- 


ful enough to make 


Ki 
Rt oa him aspire to a more independent careet! 
: , than that of an illustrator of books, o1 


atleast to add to the latter kind of work 


that he \ irtist \n animal painter who does not wish to confine himself t 
I Ma Wingy ( tt I ] rs dos and cats, must either cro and study 


af . +} \ 1 tu! of thy d ert, or f{ _" t] it highly civilised sul titute tor 
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are some evidence of his diligence and ability in observing the 
ways of wild creatures at rest and in motion. They are of 
course a very small se- 
lection, for Herr Friese 
is in the habit of cover- 
ing whole sheets with 


sketches of the same 


while his sketch-book 
also contain great num- 


bers of compositions, or 





of hints at compositions, 
The Marauders that are merely sug- 

gested by what he has 
observed in the gardens. Sometimes it will be a lion spring- 
ng upon an antelope ; sometimes a fight between two powerful 


} 
| 


children of the desert ; sometimes a dead victim, with its con- 


queror or the birds of prey at work upon its body. But in 
eneral the drawings are of the character represented in ou 
illustrations, and these tell their own story, and require but 
few words of criticism or explanation. We have the lion 


_ 


in three or four different aspects, his face drawn 
or, again, in profile - the latter repeated ona smaller scale, 
1 the body nearly finished, though, strange to say, the 


hero his prope 


Again, we have the monarch of th 


st has stopped before he has given his 
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stealthily towards its 


' ] + ¢ 


or we have the « pita 


an attitude which one ma 
| restful to any creature Ik 
beautiful « 1 nd of tranqu 
hac the attitude is extremely ch 
and his spotted brethren may of 
position by any one who choo 
hours of a summer afternoon in 


ven in a picture of 


tigating the contents of 


IncOons« 
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prey in 
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nal at the moment when h 


lifferent 
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i ba ket. 
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command the same attention on the Continent that Landseers 
tudies of the red deer used to command in England. 

We may now turn from Herr Friese’s sketches to his pic- 

It is of large dimensions; the lion and lioness are 

at once bold and highly finished in execu- 

picture should, it embodies the studies of 


high, shambling mo! in the elaboration of its details. There is no need to 


Northern Field Sports,”’ ] ibe it, for it tells its own story—a caravan (just sug- 


in the picture) is halting below, and a lion and 
lioness are creeping over the rocks to reconnoitre, and per- 
haps to find a good opportunity for a spring on some horse 
or camel of the wandering Arabs. With some disregard of 
robability, the artist has represented the ‘ Brigands of the 
Desert’ as plying their unholy calling by daylight, whereas 
their habits generally lead them, as every one knows, to look 
out for prey at night-time. ‘‘The sultriness, showing the lion is 
couched in his lair,’’ is a line that is an accurate bit of natural 
history: but Herr Friese has evidence to show that lions 
ometimes wander abroad when the sun is up. <Asto the artistic 
; of the picture, nothing need be said of its dramatic 
uccess, nor of the force and accuracy of the drawing. The 
catlike silence and caution of the lion as he advances for the 
spring has never been better rendered; as one gazes one 
fancies almost that these great creatures are but the cats 
know, seen through some magnifying medium, so still 
ilent is their advance. In colour the picture is domi- 
ited by the idea that its action takes place in full sunlight, 
consequently the prevailing tone is light. A darker 
more scope for bringing out the grandeur of 
but on the other hand Herr Friese, by giving us 
his creatures in the full blaze of day, has taken the opportu- 
nity for displaying his great skill as a draughtsman to the 
best advantage. The strong points of the work, in fact, are 
its drawing and its dramatic quality. 
The ‘Prigands of the Desert’ was exhibited in the last 
; into “fa Salon, where it made a decided hit and gained a medal. Paris 
ivy horns has not yet forgiven Germany for 1870, and is slow to say a 
clattering word in praise of anything German, but in matters of Art the 
hostility between the two capitals is less than in other depart- 
ents of life. The critics, the artists, andthe public were inte- 
rested in Herr Friese’s picture, and admitted that it revealed 


the presence amongst us of a new animal painter of high merit. 








CAPRI. 


LOSE by the piazza and by the side of the campanile of 

Capri is a small terrace whence there is a glorious view 
over the Bay of Naples. There on any fine morning may be 
seen a group of somewhat untidy people who at first sight 
appear to have nothing in the world to do, or even to think of. 
A little observation, however, enables one to perceive that a 
feeling of anxiety pervades the small company, and a well- 
worn telescope, lazily raised from time to time, points out the 
direction in which to seek for 


its cause. Away to the north, 


| 


with one funnel and at all seasons, till found to be behind the 
age, she was laid aside, and no one could have guessed the 
brilliant destiny awaiting her. At last she was discovered by 
some enterprising Neapolitans, and perhaps it is characteristic 
that after having her gaily repainted, they put a large date 
1884 in a prominent position, and a brand new funnel, only 
for show, in front of the old one. Now, a gay young thing, 
he flaunts it on these Southern waters, but in her second 
is capricious. She 


youth she 


only travels when it 


pl ases 





beautiful in its outline, and ever 
varying in colour and tone, lies 
Vesuvius, a dim white line 
along its base indicating faintly 
the succession of towns and 
villages lying by the shore of 
the bluest of seas almost con- 
tinuously from Naples to Cas- 
tellamare. The famous moun- 
tain is only exquisite from here, 
not terrible, though several fiery 
places may be seen upon its 
crest by night, and clouds of 
steam and smoke remind one 
by day of the fires within. 
Earthquakes and eruptions do 
not trouble the Capriotes, who 
from their safe distance look 
at the volcano merely to see 
which way the wind blows. 
The loveliness too as of opal 
and amethyst and lapis lazuli 
laid out in broad planes before 
them is as ordinary as the 
blank grey of a day in early 
pring to one who has never 


left London. rhe 
} 


perfect 
eauty of a view, perhaps well 
known to many of our readers, 


1s unnoticed, and after a time 


her. Let us suppose we are 
on board and that it is the 
beginning of December. We 
have come down from Northern 
Italy where it is freezing hard, 
passed Rome in a snowstorm, 
and white frost lying on the 


north side of every hillock to 





within a few miles of Naples. 
We arrived there late and cold 
and without much faith in the 
south. This morning 
When our 
Starts at 


sunny 
we start for Capri. 
ship does start she 
nine o'clock. It is still cold 
but the sun is shining brightly, 
and with ulsters and rugs we 
contrive to be comfortable. All 
Naples is glowing in the morn- 
ing sun, the light ochres and 
pinks of its houses retlected in 
the busy harbour, where many 
small boats hurry to and fro. 
furning southward we see, 
seventeen miles away, one pale 
tone lower than the sky, Capn, 
beautiful, enchanting Capri. 
As with much ado we pad- 
dle, spla hing and quivering, 


across the bay to Sorrento, we 





the interest of all, like the tele- 


cope, is focussed on Santa 


Lucia, a certain part of the port of Naples. ‘‘Is she coming ?”’ 
the question asked by every one passing along the Ana- 
capri road; and when at last is answered, ‘‘ Yes, she is,’’ there 
is a general feeling of relief. 

The old steamer is coming from Naples! Many years ago 
she plied regularly between England and Holland, modestly, 


1886. 


Piccola Marina. Drawn by A. St 


| 





Engraved by Carl Dietrich, feel a thawing process going 

: on within, and the numbness 
which has grown into our bones during some wecks’ stay 
by the sad canals and cheerless stones of Venice, melts 
gradually away. With new sensations, and those memories 
of happy days that so often come to us at sea, we drink 
in the fresh sea air, enveloped in colour and light. We 
leave Sorrento, its bright little port and hotel-crowned cliffs, 
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‘7 7 nd 1 ny perhaps a monster P. and O. or an Orient liner, 
Ay ibout noon at the Grand Marina of Capri. 
Phe pleasantness of that arrival, who can forget—the line 
of quaint and bright old houses, red and white and yellow, 
i bel the hill, the boat-covered beach, the dancing blue- 
Ps I iter and the little quay alive with colour?’ Our friends 
ihe n the terrace this morning have all come down 
if t of female relatives, with donkeys, with ponies, 
t h basl f coral or without. Last summer’s sun has left 
\ ‘ in their clot} Light greys and faded blues, 
A L re ind many varicties of pink prevail, and white spark- 
13 in tl ! Phe girls are well-built and very winning, 
q las the tand in rows a t the quay wall, or in pretty 
7 ps an the donkeys, we understand the charm that 
eh has proved t much for many a bold bachelor coming from 
: far Landing from the small boat that brings us from the 
i imer, we are bewildered by the sea of pretty faces and 
+ t loud, yet not too truthful, cries of ‘‘ Me speak Eng! 
Tt 
A Ver 1 donkey,’’ and before we know where we are, we 
! 1 on donkeys, brown or white, with a str ipping la 
, iv behind u ind the ; vzag road be fore. 
| id >to th town f ( d htful It passe 
f e and ] trees laden with Iden fruit 
f l t | ‘ 1} es with the 
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able yells, and emerging from an archway below the clock 
tower, pass across a creamy white piazza, one corner glowing 
with gaudy vegetables and gay costume. In another are the 
little café and its jovial landlord Scoppa. To the right a broad 
flight of low steps leads to the church, a brown grey building 
with curious oriental-looking domes. We pass below another 
archway, and turning a corner descend a narrow badly-paved 
walls, until we come to a large and 


street between high 


very finely-grown palm-tree and the entrance to Pagano’ 
hotel. 
Here we 
the Hotel Qui 
the Piazza for the Hotel de France, or the Faraglioni, in 


may stop, or we may go on a hundred yards to 


isana, or we might have turned to the left at 


that we should find either of them well 


managed The 
patronised principally by English visitors ; 


perfect confidence 
and reasonable in terms. Quisisana is 
Pagano’s by 
artists and Germans. 

The island of Capri is about three and a-half miles long, by 
one and a-half in the broadest part. Roughly speaking, it 
may be said to be composed of a hill and a mountain joined 
together by a low narrow saddle, along which lies the town of 
Capri, a town of about 2,500 inhabitants. The hill forming 
the east end is called Monte Tiberio, and the mountain to the 
west Monte Solaro. The saddle, which forms the lowest part 
of the silhouette when seen from a distance, is also the 
narrowest part of the island, and below it are, to the north the 
Grande Marina, and to the south the Piccola Marina or La 
Sirena, the only places where it is at all easyto land. Every- 
where else are rugged cliffs rising to a stupendous height from 
the deep sea, or forbidding isolated 
In the cliffs are a series of 
very remarkable caves. The 
famous of these is the Blue Grotto, 
side of Monte Solaro. 















rocks. 
most 


on the north 
Many travellers come solely to see it. 
It is entered in a small boat skilfully 
shot the 
from the brilliant dazzle and glare 


through narrow opening, 
outside to weird silence and a strange 
harmony in silver and blue too beau- 
tiful to describe. The grotto is about 
a hundred and fifty feet long, eighty 
wide, fifty high, and the water is sixty 
or seventy feet deep. The entrance 
is an arch, three and a-half feet of 
which are above the present water- 
level, and three below. It is three 


feet wide. This archway is artificial, 


and is supposed to have been a win- 


Lithospermum Rosa Marina Folium. 


W efor the crotto ettled down to its present lev l. \ 
. = thy 
, and seven or ¢ ight feet below water, 1s 
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top of a large round hole which 

Pe is about fifty feet in diameter, 
and through which the water 
flows in and out. In 
the time of the Ro- 

i man empe- 
ror Tiberius, 
thirteen or 
fourteen feet 
of the hole 
which is now sub 
merged were out 
of water, and 


large boats could 







easily enter. At that time 
the grotto was not blue. It 


owes its 


that a man of good family and attainments has built himself 
a small room on the top of a projecting stone, and re- 
nouncing friends, fatherland, and even Munich beer, has 
ettled hermit-like and, we hope, happy, in the enjoyment of 
perpetual peace. 


Near the Piccola Marina is the hill Castiglione, on the t p 


of which are the ruins of a castle that was originally built as a 
defence against the Saracens, who were feared in those region 
until the middle of the last century. It was modern 1 by 
the English, who took possession of the island in 1803, intend 
ing to make a sort of a small Gibraltar commanding th 
approaches to Naples. The French under Lamarque drove u 
out in October, 1808, having attacked with the vreatest 
bravery and skill the troops, Maltese and English, under the 


command of Sir Hudson Lowe. 
Just beneath the walls of the castle facing the sea is an 


enormous cave—the largest in Ca- 








strangely 
beautiful co- 
The Cathedral lour to the 
fact that al- 
most the only light that comes in 
is reflected from white sand through 
the large hole, and passes through 
a great deal of blue water. On the 
south side of Monte Solaro there is 
a red grotto, and also a green one. 
The red grotto owes its colour to red 
lichen which covers all the damp 
surface of the rock. The green is 
by many people considered more 
beautiful even than the blue. Its 
vivid green colour is due to the pre- 
sence of yellow sulphur in the na- 
turally blue water. Near this grotto 
Monte Solaro shoots sheer out of 
the water almost perpendicularly 
cighteen hundred feet, its seamed 
and weather-beaten sides glowing 
inthe sun. Here and there a soli- 
tary cactus sits in state upon a point 
of rock and seems to mock us from 
its dizzy height. 

Farther eastward is a little bay 
with pebbly shore and the ruins of 
an ancient pier. This is the Pic- 
cola Marina, called also La Sirena. 
There are no sirens now. Only a 
few black boats lie about in pictu- 
resque disorder on the beach, and 
instead of sweet singing, one hears 
but the fitful thud and jingle of a 
distant tambourine. The air is soft. 
Luxuriant semitropical vegetation 
clothes the hillsides. Salt sea 





plashes laughingly on grey rocks 
ind dazzling pebbles, and the drowsy 
hum of insects fills the air. Even in 
the depth of winter one may idie 
iway pleasant hours basking in the 
in, and an Englishman may plunge Se Ne 
to thesea. The fascination of thi “ [vars on her smilin 


nook may be illustrated by the fact 


fe 





fae 


Engraved by KR. S. Lueder 


pri—where the ancient Capriot 

used to conceal their women and 
children in times of danger. Th 
only entrance is by an extremely dif- 
ficult path on the face of the pre- 


cipice, which was easily defended 


a Inside are remains of Roman wall 
‘= and a large cistern. 

Ci " 

- Excavations have been made on 


} 


the north side of Castiglione, and in 
1786 a five-roomed house, with fres- 
coed walls, well preserved, was found. 
It contained one of the finest an- 
tique pavements known. This is 
now in the palace of Capodamonte. 
Some interesting cameos and bas- 


reliefs were also found. But it were 





hopeless to try to give anything like 
a detailed account of the treasures 
that have been found. 


literally covered with buried ruins. 


Capri is 


Tiberius alone built himself twelve 
palaces, of which scarcely a trace 
remains. The peasants are con- 


tinually turning up objects of inte- 





rest in their vineyards, but are shy 
of letting it be known, as strangers 
trample so ruthlessly upon their 
ground. At one house in Capri, be- 
longing to a family well known for 
its hospitality and artistic taste, a 
large suite of rooms is entirely paved 
with antique marbles found here 
during the last ten or twelve years. 
About half-way between Castig- 
lione and Monte Tiberio, three enor- 
mous rocks, the Faraylioni, rise out 
of the water to an immense height. 
According to tradition, a marble 
found on the top 
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ventian, though lighter. 
The garden of a 


‘one other place where this flower 


’s reach, the exquisite sun- 





the rival of the famous one of Alexandria, till thrown down by 
an earthquake a few days before the death of Tiberius. pad 
the ruined lighthouse stands Monte Tiberio, on the heights of 
which are a small church, Santa Maria, and the ruins of an 

nmense palace, which on account of its commanding posi- 
tion is called the Villa Jove. Standing among these ruins one 
overlooks the main entrance to the Bay of Naples; white-sailed 
craft plying to and fro upon the deep blue sea; the Cape of 
Sorrento, and Salerno Bay, with its beautiful islands, Pastum, 
and graceful mountains, range beyond range, till in the dis- 
tance theirtones mingle with the sky. Northward from Tiberio 
slope rude plains covered with fantastic cactus, that seems in 
its contortions to be struggling with the grey rocks until they 
reach a precipice, beneath which again is the sea. 

Besides Capri there is, beneath Monte Solaro to the north, 
the town of Anacapri, with nearly as many inhabitants. A 
carriage road now joins them, but until a few years ago there 
was no direct communication, and even now people may be 
found who have lived long lives at one place without ever 
having visited the other. 

The Anacapriotes are of Greek origin, and the Capriotes as 
great a mixture as can anywhere be found. The name Capri 
is held by some to be derived from the Pheenician word 
Capraim, meaning two towns, and all agree that the Ana of 
Anacapri is the Greek prefix ‘‘ upper,’’ so that the derivation 
from the Latin cafri, 


a goat, is absurd, 











though widely  ac- 
cepted, for the Ro- 
mans did not come 
here till long after the 
Greeks. 

About Anacapri the 
country is more open 
and less broken up 
than elsewhere; but 
painters looking for 
large open landscape 
will not find it. Those 
who love lightness and 
delicacy of colour in 
near bits, and to paint 
figures in their natural 
surroundings, must be 
charmed. They can 
have no difficulty in 
finding motives at any 
part of the island. The 
houses are for the most 
part whitewashed, and 
have low grey domes 
for roofs. The foliage 
is luxuriant and fruit 
abundant. In the 
vineyards is produced 
excellent wine. At 





Christmas even sweet 
violets are found and 


soon brought by small 





boys in hatfuls to th 
hotel doors. Soon the 


n le I j uU 1] ; ; rT) ] 
igie narcissus follows with pink cyclamen, the crocus, and 


imple star-shaped anemone, running from red through all 


— 
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the pinks and viclets to white. The guide-books say: “ The 
ndigenous flora is very rich, comprising more than eight 


” 


hundred varieties. All down the long dining- 


tables at the hotels are little bouquets that ez 
tors have gathered, each one vying with 
neighbour in making a rare or beautiful 
mbination of colour. 
Karly in February masses of almond blossom 
wthemselves. Then comes the peach, and 
ly itis against the grey green olive-trees, 
|! then plum and pear among the yellow 
mons. The sun is hot at mid-day in March, 
! an umbrella a boon. Through the sum- 
r the climate is said to be delicious, and 
ne consents to take a siesta at mid-day, 


t uncomfortably hot. <A cool wind blows 


constantly, one can have plenty of shade on 


the north side, and bathing in perfection. 
Phe children at the Grande Marina play about 
ide, running in and out of the water all day 
ng. But in the winter, though it may be 


ind residents say it sometimes is all through—we know 

it it sometimes rains for weeks without stopping, until the 
draughty rooms become damp and mouldy, and the ill-fed 
fireplaces are besieged by shivering sun-seekers from two con- 

” tinents. The rain runs off quickly, however, leaving no mud 
1 the streets, and the cheerful sun shines so pleasantly that 


ich miseries are soon forgotten. 


Knitting from early morn till evening 


coral fishing, and only return from 


-  =_ePwrtc « a am gl ~~ 





en they have holidays 


will come any evening for 


Generally the two pretty ¢ 


and Carmela, 


ee tii 





In old Capri houses, during the 
ld weather, braziers serve in- 
id of fireplaces, and children 

cluster round them, trying to warm 

their naked feet. They are very 
comfortless things, though some- 
nes quaint and pretty. 

One of the few annoying cus- 
toms of the place is that of beg- 
ng by those who are not in 
want. No young girl or boy ap- 
parently is ashamed to ask for 


ldi; but it must be said that 


, 





] 


refusal is generally taken with 
Phere is one boy who is 

to cry real tears whenever 

like and it is pitiful to see 

ult tears trickling down his 
cheeks. He does it for a 
halfpenny, and is with somewhat 


ine humour called by his 
mpanions, ‘‘ Mater dolorata.”’ 
It used to be very casy for art- 


ts to find models; but now the 





rown-up girls are rather shy of 





happy, but er 








trangers, and the priests think 
dangerous for them to pose. 
for all that, there are some re- Drawn 


lar models to be had. Rosina 


considered the first on the island, and certainly is at 
irkably handsome young woman. She sits as perfectly 
y model of London or Paris. 

l'wo or three of the handsomest girls are chosen to sell 


| they take it in turns to go to different hotels, where t 


t with their large open baskets in the doorway, pa 


1886. 
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ENGLISH ARCHITECT. 





so quick to recognise, to appreciate, to enjoy. And it wa 
this mastery in conventional treatment, this power of govern- 
ing natural form so that it should best serve the artificial 
purpose for which it was selected, that he possessed in a 
remarkable degree Nesfield, Shaw, and Street, each in his 
own way, has produced architectural designs more beautiful 
and far more graceful than any building Burges ever designed 
or could design; but no one of the century in this country, 
or any other that I know of, ever possessed that artistic 
rule over the kingdom of nature in a measure at all com- 
parable with that which he shared in common with th 
culptor of the Sphinx and the designer of Chartres. 


I often re- 
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gretted that th: 
Chinese bronz 
elephant, admir- 
able as it was for 
an inkstand, 
should have so 
grown into his lift 
that almost every- 
thing he touched 
partook of its 
thick-set, heavy 
proportions. Nor 





was mine a silent 
regret, for 1 spok 
in no- uncertain 


tonesinthose days 


when neither of 


us had much t 
do and when we 


aw a cood deal 





of each other 
That he was con- 
scious of it | 
knew, for I wel 
remember his de- 
light one evening 
when he elicited 
unqualified prais¢ 
on showing m¢ 

cup which ha 


just come home, 





and chiefly =r 
pury Road Hou markable becaust 


he had designe 


more graceful lines and en a lighter scale that 
His head w vhtly more inclined to one 
he he cup close to my eyes with 
t l | t ugh f vO [his heavy 
measure due to h hort sig! 
How far the br lephant operated, or how much, if an} 
of tl I of sturdine may be regarded as having 
been inherited from his father, who was an engineer ol 


The archite 


| am not prepared to say. 
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ture of Cork Cathedral or Cardiff Castle, as well as of the | 


| 








A Unique lnkstand. 
smaller churches and houses he built, is in its quite unnecessary 
massiveness more than suggestive of 
engineering construction as we see it in 
This, 


doubt, was a fault in the right direction, 


breakwaters and_ bridges. no 
nd is to be acc pted not altogether as 
it conviction or expression of his archi- - 
faith, 


the flimsy work of our time. 


tectural but partly as a protest 

Linst 
(he pity was that in making this pro- 

the was led into exaggeration—a not 

ual accompaniment in the languag¢ 
in the work of all protestants. 

\nother influence which had a marked 
cifect on Burges was the discovery, 
mong the MSS. in the National Library 
is, of the sketch-book of Willars 


de Honecort, a French architect of the 


1) 
1 ba, 


thirteenth century, who with his friend, 
de Corbie, 


nportant buildings. 


Peter designed some 


It was published 


‘ 


1 fac-simile in Paris under the editorship 


of Lassus, and in London with notes 
Professor Willis. Of course Burges 
no time in seeing the original, 


1 


| forthwith equipped himself with a 
k of dimensions, 
as that of Willars. This he 
ntually filled with original de 
! sketch 


thirteenth-century architect ; 


similar material, 
l make 
igns 


of 


and a 


drawn in the manner 
ny ile publicat on of this skete h- 
k, with notes by 
ld form in 


nument we could rais« 


a competent hand, 


my opinion the best 


to his memory. 


‘ 


\ keen se nse of the comedy of life was another characteristic 


of my old friend. 1 remember how at a remot 


’ :; 
(August, 1867), after a long dispute on some architectural 


matters, I found he had sketched on th 


e Irish hotel 


) 
«hl 








maryin of a new 

paper two thirteenth-century architects in a most comica 
pugilistic encounter, with the legend in Old | ht 
“Willars de Honecort et Pr de Corb inte 
tant Then, too, although he bs ved the Fr ho fir 
peinted to be the be chool of architecture for 1 to work 
—the type best adapted to our climate and r pure ( wh 
faith was by no means bigoted. | ippreciat f th 
beauty, the picturesque of Greek archit re oW i 
tensely genuine. At the Conference « Arcl ‘ held 3 
London in June, 1876, he contributed a short paper on ** Th ; 
Importance of Greek Art and Literature to the Practice « 
Gothic Architecture,” in which he sai ‘IT would ¢ ; 
recommend a careful study of Greek At nd Greek | : 
ture to my Gothic brethr It is 1 y the key to th 
position ; but in dying Gre Art it will not be 
to consult Stuart's ‘* Ath ind other like bool Phi 
actual buildings must themselv: \ ed lt we 
not until I was actually on the spot that I understo ho 
beautiful Greek Architecture was, and how nea wa 
allied in spirit to that of the thirteenth century. From that 
time I took a new view of the latter art, and thin; vhich 
had before appeared arbitrary and confused became clk al 
logical. I saw the same mind worl it Athe a 
Chartres, but in a different climate, under different conc y 
and with different material.”’ 

F 

Garden Front of the Melbury Road H 
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twilight, night, personified as lovely maidens, is ele- 
hantir (he hall measures 15} feet by 14 feet, but 
d enough for a hall that would measure 30 feet 
V opposite the front door has on the right 
f the fire-place a door leading to the library, on the left 
entrance to the dining-room close to the stairs, and in 
t] tairs is the door to the drawing-ro 
Burges | considered in aw Ly appropriate to the 
f tl ipartment. Thus, in the dining-roon 


the back (p. 171) must be accepted as part of the exterior 


m the house, overlooked by the drawing-room and library 


ve a fountain, in the centre of its mosaic floor. Here on 











fs of lions and griffins, recalling his admiration of the 
ed beasts from Nineveh. The walls are of dark red brik k, 





windows nearly all square-headed, have mullions, transoms, 





jambs of stone, and the roof is of slate. But the garden 


} 







position, for it possesses a structure, not very many feet 





} 






[his structure may be described as an open lesche 
; I nh 





xn) approached by a low flight of steps. Jura marble seat 






ep round its semicircular ends, and a marble statue stand 







ummer’s afternoon, Burges would delight to give tea to a 





few friends, who lounged on the marble seats 






or sat on Persian rugs and embroidered 





cushions round the pearl-inlaid table, bril- 





liant with tea service composed of things 






precious, rare, and quaint; one thing alone 






wanting to complete the picture—a fitting 





costume, 










It is time, hows ver, to enter the house. 


As we go down from the lesche and walk 






round to the porch we notice that the flower 





beds, as sometimes seen in illuminated MSS.., 






are raised above the path level and confined 






by dwarf walls. The porch, a trabeated 





structure supported on five square pillars, 





as much Greek as Gothic, and is another 






ingularly interesting example of the artist’s 





power of adaptation and assimilation. As- 






cending the steps to the hall door we become 






aware for the first time, that though the 





exterior of the house is simple, if not se- 






verely plain, the interior promises to be quite 





the opposite. The door itself is entire ly 






covered with bronze, and the panels, deeply 






moulded, are filled with figures. While we 






stand on the mosaic floor waiting for the 






door to be opened, we have time to recog- 





; 


nise in the ‘‘Cave Canem”’ at our feet the 





master’s quaint little ‘‘ Pinkie,’’ the last of 






a series of favourite dogs, and to see that 





the very lid of the letter-box is fashioned as 





Mercury attired in a tunic powdered with 





letter 





Inside, the power of the bronze elephant 





of the inkstand is at once fe It, fi r although 






Y 


the hall in its height includes the first floor, 






every detail of hooded mantelpiece, stair- 





case arches, and timber gallery, every line 








of decoration, from the Cretan maze with it 













battle of Theseus and the Minotaur in mo- 


at our feet, to the chimes in the stained 


our heads which ring out the hours of dawt 





lined the walls wit 





——$—_$_$_ 


slabs of Devonshire marble as a high dado, and glazed pictured 
tiles as a deep frieze, but has framed the ceiling of enamelled 
iron. In the library the walls are lined with closed bookcases 
made after the manner of the painted armoire in Noyon 
Cathedral: while in the drawing-room the walls below the 
painted frieze are covered with tiny wood panels most deli- 
cately painted with flowers and fairies, 

Che chief architectural feature in each room of the house 
s the mantelpiece. It strikes, so to speak, the key-note of 


the chamber. In the library it is sculptured as the Tower of 


Babel (p. 172), with the parts of speech in the likeness of human 
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figures issuing from its portal. In the drawing-room it is the 
walled garden of Chaucer's ‘‘ Roman de la Rose,”’ with the 


In the din 


it is Chaucer's throned Fame, having an ivory head and eye of 


riends of Love dan ing beneath the tree ny-room 





sapphire. On the mantel of the master’s bedroom, fishes and 


a lovely mermaid bracket are carved in high relief. On that 
shields ind 


medallions, occupied by figures of Juno, Minerva, and Venu 


of the large bedroom called the armoury are 


In the day nursery, Jack and the Beanstalk cover the fireplace 
hood, and in the night nursery we have three monkeys playing 


at ball and supporting three brackets for vases. In proportion 
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The Drawing-room of the Melbury Road House 

and general design the most satisfac tory of these remarkable centre of the hood-slope as being, perhaps, too lat lor tl 
mantelpieces is that in the drawing-room. The lower part other figures. If it were necessary to be of this relative pr 
and the sloping hood still speak to us of the Chinese elephant portion then the god should have been throned, as are the 
but the arrangement of the embattled wall below and of the dsin the Parthenon fr which r ma ‘ r 
rarden on an upper plane, as if in a conventional bird's-eye maintain the d y of propor | ed above 
view, 1s worthy of high praise. Another instance in this of the proce il human f t ingr the 
composition of the master’s skill is the way in which he ha tter toa ir in any way dollish ed, the 
differentiated the dancing folk in the garden from the por Iney-] of the l I Burges 1 
ture upon the wall. Adverse criticism might seize upon the fr 1 this pi B. | ( WIN 
image of the God of Love standing on the bracket set in the P 

1886 ‘ ir) 
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of northern Italy, was fittir 








THE HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLIPHILI. 


VERY lover of old books and 


every student of the art of wood 
engraving must be more or less 
familiar with the magnificently 
iMustrated work of Francesco 
Colonna, bearing the above 
somewhat enigmatical title, 
which we may interpret as ‘‘ the 
strife of love in the dream of 
Poliphilus.’’ The close of the 
fifteenth century, which had 
been an era of marvellous ac- 


tivity inthe artistic and literary 


gly marked by the publication 


erpiece of his famous press, 











for as such we may regard the first edition of the Poliphilus 
printed in 1499. The elder Aldus rarely called in the aid 
of the engraver to illustrate his books, and, with the excep- 
tion of the Dante of 1515, we can recall no other work of 
the Aldine series which can compare with this in the abun- 
dance and excellence of its wood engravings. There can 
be but little doubt that the Hypnerotomachia speedily ob- 
tained a wide reputation, and that it was eagerly sought after 
by artists and designers, both in Italy and in other countries. 

While the authorship of this work was long a subject of 
dispute, the name of the artist who designed these admirable 
illustrations still remains a matter of conjecture. The writer, 
as it was shown by Zeno, enshrined the secret of his identity 
in the initial letters of each of the thirty-eight chapters into 





which the two hooks are divided, and which read ‘ Poliam 
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ee 
frater Franciscus Columna peramavit.’"”’ The Dominican 
friar who thus celebrates his affection for Polia has been 
accused by some of a real amour with the Lucretia Lelia 
mentioned in the opening chapter of his second book, while 
others have pointed out that Polia was but a personification 
of things past or of antiquity, and they have ridiculed the 

lea the author himself conveys, that he was the victim of a 
consuming passion for a lovely lady of Treviso. 

We do not propose here to treat of the Venetian edition of 
the Hypnerotomachia, except incidentally for the purpose of 
comparison, nor can we discuss the rival claims of Bellini, 
Francia, and Carpaccio for the authorship of the inimitable 
woodcuts, to the number of one hundred and sixty-five, with 
which it is adorned; but we would pass on to the consider- 
ation of the French 


line for line, a reproduction of the original work, issued half a 
century earlier. Monsieur Fillon has pointed out that the only 
difference between the two is the absence in the latter of the 
large initial letters to the chapters, and the fact that four of the 
wood blocks have been re-engraved. Kerver was determined 
that his work should in no respect fall behind that of the 
Italian printer, and the volume printed by Loys Cyaneus will 
ever be prized by artists and book lovers. It is a small 
folio of one hundred and sixty-four pages, including six pages, 
unnumbered, of introductory matter, and a blank page at the 
end with a Hermes and the motto, “* Ne me privteri.’’ The 
elaborate engraved title is beautiful in design and, excluding 
this and the woodcut on the final page, there are one hundred 
and cighty-two illustrations. No one can for a moment 

doubt that the author 


of the French illustra- 





translation which Jean 
Martin dedicated in 
1546 to the Comte de 
Nantheuil, and which 
was published by 
Jaques Kerver of Paris. 
The French folio, 
though avowedly a 
translation of Colon- 
na’s work, is far from 
being a literal repro- 
duction of it, and 
Jaque s Gehori, who is 


spoken of in the de- 





dication as a ‘‘gen- 





tilhomme vertueux et 
de bon savoir,’’ has 
free ly condensed those 
portions of the author 
which appeared to him 
diffuse and uninterest- 
ing. Kerver’s work, 
like the Italian  ori- is 


4 SIS 


ti 
~a \ 
ES ped. XO> 


ginal, is abundantly 


tions was an architect ; 
he enters most lovingly 
into the details of the 
temples and palaces 
described in the novel, 
and in numerous in- 
stances he gives fat 
more ample and elabo- 
rate designs than did 
the artist employed by 
Aldus. In the case of 
the Italian woodcut 

many of which are very 
rude inexecution, Mon 
icur Fillon and other 
skilled observers have 
detected the work of 
at least two different 
artists, and arguing 
from the treatment of 
the draperies, the mass 
ing of the hair and 
foliage, and the mo 


numental arranyement 








illustrated, and the 
name of the artist who, 
with the Aldine wood- 
cuts before him, pro- 
duced the beautiful de- 


signs for the French 





of many of the illus 
trations, Monsieur kil 
lon considers there can 
be but little doubt that 


we have here the work 





edition of 1546, is also, 





of a sculptor who may 








Strange to say, un- 
known. The names of 
the greatest men of 
that period have been at different times put forward as 
claimants for the honour, and Jean Goujon, Jean Cousin, 
ind Geoffroy Tory have each in their turn been quoted as 
their probable author. The reasons which led to the pro- 
luction of this work in France are not far to seek—we may 
clearly attribute it to the influence of Serlio, Primaticcio, and 
ther Italian artists who had been invited to France by 
l'rancis I., and we may note that to Jean Martin we owe the 
line translation of the Architecture of Vitruvius in 1547, and 
f that of Alberti in 1553. Serlio had published his first two 

ioks of Architecture, also translated by Martin, in 1545, the 
‘« Songe de Poliphile,”’ 


year previous to the date of the French 
nd in the same year the younger Aldus produced a se¢ ond 


edition of the Hypnerotomachia, which was, page for page and 


Fig. 


9 


even have been, as he 
3: hints, the celebrated 
medallist Sperandio. 


For the time at which he wrote, Colonna manifests a most 


surprising acquaintance with the details of classic architec- 


ture, and the rules he gives for the proportions of the tni- 


umphal arch in his fifth chapter, based on the laws laid down 
by Vitruvius, prove to us that he had carefully studied that 


author. In the French translation, not only have we this 
arch itself, modelled on the original illustration, but we find 
] 


also a diagram of proportions which exceeds in minuteness 


the instructions given by Colonna. Again when we come to 
the description of the nymphs’ bathing pavilion, while the 
Italian artist contents himself with a drawing of the weather- 


cock, the French illu 


trator creates for us both an exterior 


and an interior view of the baths. He also shows us the 
labyrinth or whirlpool, and the arcades in the gardens of the 





re 




















q —_ 


Eleutherides, of which no illustrations 


are given in \ldine folio 


most interesting study to the lover of wood engrav- 
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in his designs for ornamental foliage and decorative acces. 






His figures are for the most part rude, and the nude 
figures We have 
selected for the initial letter of this essay one of the refined 


sories. 





of females are clumsy and ill-proportioned. 






compositions of the dolphin master, taken from a work printed 





by Scotus in 1499. The French artist is perhaps too elaborate 






in his detail; his figures are, however, graceful and admirably 






drawn, and the flow of his drapery is harmonious and beauti- 






ful. One of his happiest creations is the female figure with 





the fountain on a chariot, which we have selected as our third 






illustration, Fig. 3. The description of the fountain given by 


the author is very complete, and the illustration is taken 







almost exactly from the reversed design of the same subject 





in the 1499 edition, with the addition of shading and some 






alteration in the pose of the ‘“‘damoyselle.’’ Fig. 4 is another 






of the vessels the author describes ; a species of magic foun- 





tain, on miniature wheels, used by the queen and her guests 






for their ablutions. 






It is difficult among so many delightful examples to know 





which to re produc e as spe ially typi al of the artist’s method. 






The frieze we have placed at the beginning of this article is, 






however, an excellent specimen of the treatment of ornament 








in the French edition, and our illustration Fig. 5, on this 
page, will give a good idea of the skill of the French figure 


draughtsman. Here we have the meeting between Poliphilus 




























= 
fig. 4 
a ing to placé le by side the work of the artist of 1499 and the 
: terpretation of the same di ens by the skilled draughtsman 
: of half a century later who supplied the illustrations for Kerver’s 
folio, and though on the score of their quaint 
| ness, their admirable feeling for ornament, and 
‘ the bold manner in which difficulties have been 
: J 
f f met ind ippl 1 w thre Italian designs 
must claim our most hearty admiration, we ar 
: é bound t ward the palm to the unknown illu 
j : trator of tl krench edition We have re pro- 
; ; 1 | i few of the woodcuts of 
Kerver, and in order to show the freedom with 
i which the Fr » artist has handled the work 
: f } pre e ha engraved also from 
! ( I » ¢ of f am ubject 
| t trat i 1 tl Aldine ed n 
ofa { f the ] ice of the queen, 
h the French 
} lealt with tl a - th } very 
uA ! { itment adopted 
him t t | be observed that 
his ( rr +} ! Pp ’ ‘ } } ist of the 
i nme i! the ad adit ive 
to t \ " e outline of 
the Ita ( Hea » CO iderably alters 
minute details of the ornament, and thus 
Ht ewha i the or nal gra Monsieur P it, who has 
/ ‘ t} ni vn Italian artist, } tyled him 
ie) the dolphin master’’ because of his fondness for that fish, so 
+ dear to the ornamental draughtsman, and he considers that he 
oa: has discovered traces of his work in upwards of two hundred 
lustrated b of the end of the fifteenth and the beginning 
Tie of the sixteenth century He attributes to him many of the 
tiful initial letters and pi nters’ devices of that date, and 












Co 
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after his encounter with the dragon. He 


and the five nymph 


tells us that when one of them spoke to him he was mute with 


shame and fear, and stood like a statue. The magnificent 
processions of which there are illustrations, much in the style 
of Mantegna; the numerous drawings of fragments of classic 
antiquities ; the strange series of designs for the ceremony 

when Polia discloses herself to her lover, com- 


bine to render this 


in the temple, 
work one of the most interesting monu- 


art of the wood engraver. 





SUGGESTIONS IN DECORATIVE DESIGN FROM THE WORKS OF 
GREAT PAINTERS.* 


\ HEN once fairly embarked on his voyage of discovery, 
the student of the Decorative Arts is astounded at the 
enormous wealth of design exhibited in the paintings of the Old 
Masters. It is not, indeed, in the masterpieces of the great 
painters that he always finds his treasure-trove, but more fre- 
juently the labours of the lesser luminaries of Art provide the 
richer store—works the general interest of which had perhaps 
been insufficient to attract his attention until this special quest 
had allured him to them. 

And herein lies one of the pleasures of this pursuit: pic- 
tures he even thought uninteresting before have now fer him 
a special charm, as he discovers they bear a palimpsest of 
history, the very caligraphy of which he had hitherto been 
ignorant of, or at least had disregarded. 

Let us take one such picture in the National Gallery, and 
note how much there is, anent our present purpose, to be 
gleaned from it. It is one by but a second-rate painter of the 
Venetian school—a school which we are fortunate in pos- 
sessing so many fine examples of—and will be found in the 
north-east corner of the Long Gallery, No. 803, ‘ The Circum- 
cision,’ by Marco Marziale. From a purely artistic point of 
view it is not an attractive picture, the figures lack charm 
and grace, the forms are cumbrous and heavy, and the flesh 
tones dull; but an analysis of the elements of its decorative 
design invests it with an interest which, from our special 
standpoint, raises it to a much higher rank in Art than it had 
ever before occupied in our regard. Of Marco Marziale, the 
painter, we know very little; he painted but very few pic- 
tures, and the dates of all those we know of range from 1499 
to 1507. He was certainly not a great painter, but he was 
a most industrious encyclopzdist of decorative design. From 
the little his work tells us of himself, it seems probable that 
he was a pupil of Gentile Bellini, and the first certain evi- 
dence we have of his existence is that recorded in the ‘‘ Car- 
teggio ’’ of Gaye, that useful wages-book of the painters who 
wrought for the State of Venice in the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries. From it we learn that Marco Mar- 
ziale was engaged to assist and work under Giovanni Bellini 
in the decoration of the Great Hall of Council in January, 
1492, at the rate of twenty-four ducats per annum. Giovanni's 
own rate of wage at the same period was sixty ducats a year ; 
but then, of course, he had many other privileges, so it would 
be unfair to Giovanni to rate Marziale’s relative artistic power 
in like ratio to Giovanni Bellini’s pay. Nevertheless twenty- 
four ducats per annum was by no means the wage of a very in- 
ferior craftsman in those days. As an assistant of the Bellini, 
he would be a fellow-labourer of Carpaccio and the other 
“reater painters whom these brothers Gentile and Giovanni 
yathered round them, and being a man of great receptivity, 
would be greatly influenced by all they did; indeed, so re- 
ceptive was he, that many of his brother artists acc used hin 
of having stolen their designs. Certainly from Carpaccio, 


Marco Marziale either ‘‘conveyed”’ the charming little man- 


* Continued from page 152. 
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dolin player who seats himself at the feet of the Virgin in hi 
‘Madonna and Child enthroned’ (National Gallery, 804), ot 
Carpaccio, in his delightful ‘ Presentation in the Temple ’ 
(painted for San Giobbe at Venice, but now in the gallery of 
the Academy there), in common with Marco borrowed it 
from Giovanni Bellini’s altar-piece in the ume church 
but which was the first plagiarist is doubtful, as both 
Carpaccio’s and Marco's pictures were painted about the 
same time. So impressed are Messrs. Crowe and Caval- 
caselle with Marco’s predatory powers, that they propound 
that he, of all others, was the pirate alluded to by Albert 
Diirer when he wrote to his friends in Nuremberg that ther 


were painters in Venice who did not scruple to copy hi 





Lectern from a Picture by Marco Marsiate 
National Gallery, No. 803 


works without acknowledgment Yet there were certainly 


other contemporary painters whose work betrays much more 


of Direr’s influence on Venetian Art than dor any on 

of the few pictur ; left us by Marco Marziale, who then 
had so little local reputation that it is doubtful if the great 
German master ever even heard of him. That Marziale 
was an encyclopadist of design has already been acknow- 
ledged, but an encyclopadist would lose his value if he 
invented all his facts rather than gathered them from other 
sources; so from whatever source | btained the good thing 

he has preserved for us, we must be tl inkful for his conser 


vation of the m, even should they be tolen vo xis; vet there 
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that many of the Turkish work—the Art of Constantinople rather than of 





f the pi Byzantium, not infrequently simulating Kufic inscriptions, and 





| probably from sketches made by Gentile Bellini when 





he, on the invitation of Sultan Mehemet II., vfsited Constanti- 










lepend paint vas a yple to paint that Sultan’s portrait. Bellini took two workmen 

( t vears, and our National with him, and if we knew anything about the date of Marziale’s 

, t ( t and the latest ex- birth, it would enable us to form an opinion as to whether he 

| picture of ‘ The Circumcision,’ was one of these, and if the strongly Eastern tendency mani- 

“ bhiect of the present notice, he represents fested in his work was the result of personal observation, or 





,dministered in a Byzantine church, cru- if it were one of those ‘*conveyances ”’ of which he has been 


and its crossing accused. [his introduction of mosaic which is found in 






almost all his works, and notably in both of those the National 


rted on a lofty tambour. The aisle- 





Gallery possesses, supports strongly the supposition that 





he was a pupil of Gentile, who himself was a worker in 





ind designer for this gorgeous mode of decoration. Round 





the archivolts which span the nave, the first versicles of 





the Sor of Simeon are set forth in letters of quaint de- 





n, and the lateral walls are reveted with a high dado 





of white marble having a black marble frieze. Into this 
S 





richly decorated setting a group of fifteen personages is 





4/ introduced. In the centre is the Holy Child seated ona 
flat-topped lectern of carved wood, which serves as the 

i actrificial altar, a woodcut of which will be found on the pre- 

ceding page. The lower part of this forms an ambry en- 

closed with perforated metal doors, and within it we see 

an office book, a thurible, and an incense boat of silver, 

: parcel gilt, and of most elegant design. This receptacle 

erves as the base for a bulbous pedestal of carved work, 

Pr; which in its turn supports the table of the lectern, covered 

with a corporal of diapered linen having a delicately em- 

: 4 b d border wrought in sampler stitch and well worthy 
; ; of careful examination. Above this is placed a cushion 

vn in our woodcut), which is also elaborately 

nf embroidered with an interesting pattern in gold, even the 

ry ta formed of three pendent tufts of silk hung on 

, to a gold embroidered ball, offering a good decorative 

if to the trimming manufacturer. Attached to 
i the front of the lectern is a label or ‘ cartellino,’’ setting 

iE forth that ‘*‘ Marco Marziale the Venetian, by command of 
| that magnificent Knight and Jurisconsult the learned 
Phomaseo R., made this picture in the year 1500.’’ This 


Thomaseo R. was Thomaseo Raimondi, a Knight of the 
Order of Jerusalem; a man of considerable note in Cre- 


mona, as a distinguished lawyer, a poet, and the author 











if ‘4 of a history of a journey to the Holy Land; and as it 

yt probable that his was the first important commission 

ty Marziale ever obtained on his own account, there is little 
hi it he wrought it so elaborately. 

th 4 td Delve Varco Marzale. It was painted forthe principal altar of the Church of San 

: vational Ge \ j Silvestro, in Cremona, and there it rested for nearly three 

44 hundred years, until the destruction of that church at the 

is that of the first close of the last century. It seems to have been deemed a suc- 

lL by a transver vroin, for cessful work, and to have pleased the Cremonese, for its com- 

therefrom assur panion picture in the National Gallery was also painted for the 

ents had no existing prototy] principal altar of the Church of San Gallo in the same city in 

Be Lé nol Ow \ll the vault 7. There, moreover, exists in the Conservatorio of Sta. Maria 

; 

MG rt Gon I covered with brill { a Penetenti of San Giobbe, it Venice.a picture dated 1499, 
particular h was evidently the first study for the upper portion of the 
nees beautit central croup of the picture of the Circumcision, without tl 

‘ of the pictur utter t portraits of the donor and his family, and with | 
lings. Here, in the one before us, t! 
utol thomaseo Raimondi occupies the fore-front of th 
| ise ses MCEREA-Contur) t-hand corner of tl picture, a good-looking man of some 
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five-and-thirty years of age, whose set features recall the lawyer 


rather than the poet; but it is more the design of the mantle 


which covers him than the man himself which interests us at 
present. his is a sumptuous robe of raised red velvet, such 
fabric as Venice was just now winning commercial and in- 


> 


dustrial renown Ly weaving. The pattern of it is given in out 


illustration on p. 178, and is composed of the conventionally 
treated thistle bud, or so-called ‘*‘ pomegranate’’ form sur- 
rounded by the curvilinear foliated cartouche, which played so 
important a part in the design of textile fabrics in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Whence came this form? and why did it take so firm a 
hold upon the fancies of the designers of so many countries ? 
These are questions difficult to solve, but very well worth 
the inquiring. It seems almost certain that it had an 
Eastern origin. It is foreshadowed in some of the Indian 
ind Persian woven fabrics, but yet there is nothing quite 
t until it touched European soil, and then it seems 
ll at once to have taken root and flourished amazingly. 
Nor is it quite certain on what natural basis the conven- 
tionalism of its arrangement was established. Called gene- 
rally nowadays by the name of the ‘t pomegranate,”’ or 
‘‘pineapple,’’ pattern, it does not truly suggest or appear 
to be derived from either plant, and its accompanying 
ifage is more allied to the artichoke or thistle tribe than 
to either of those plants whose name it popularly bears, 
whilst of course it could only have been by clairvoyance 
that a fifteenth-century designer could have hinted at the 
latter. There is, indeed, in Roman sculptured ornamenta- 
tion a bulbous husk with radiating foliage, which re- 
placed the Greek anthemion as a recurrent motive, and to 
which it is, in idea, much akin, and may be its forefather, 
but when the foliated cartouche was added as a boundary 
to this, it allied it at once to Gothic art. 

Uniting, then, the instincts of the two great phases of 
\rt which were then co-mingling, it won the suffrages of 
the followers of cach tradition, and became mutually 
idopted. The why and the wherefore of long-surviving 
ornaments has not yet received sufficient investigatien, 
vet their pedigrees are often of more historic interest than 
many others to which elaborate elucidation has been freely 
ind learnedly given. 

Common in its general design to all countries where 


veaving was prosecuted during the fifteenth and sixteenth 


centuries, this ** pomegranate ’’ pattern yet managed to 
( ulin an individual national characteristic which at 
once marks its place of ori in, and though almost the 


ime structural lines may be found in the designs of the 
tissues of Italy and Spain, of Flanders and of Germany, 
yet there is a grace and freedom in the one here en- 
sraved which at once stamps it of Italian birth. Nay, 
more, the reiteration of the wild pink, the garofola, or red 
clove of Italian poets, gives almost a personality to Marco 
Marziale and the wearer, for it is by no means a common 
element of design in such of these stuffs as Time has handed 

wn to us. That the pattern pleased the painter is evi- 


denced by the fact that it re-occurs on the mantle of the 


r’s wife, who occupies a corresponding position on the 
t-hand side of the picture; but here it is of deep blue 
tead of red, and to it he has added the very elegant and 
cefully d ned borde envraved on page 1% where 

the letter D is made good decorative use cf, and no doubt 
licates her family name. The groundwork of this is of 





/ 


a light blue silk, with golden embroidery, which relieves 
most pleasantly the somewhat mbre tone of the dark blue 
velvet of the mantle. Indeed, the entire costume of the 


ning study in colour, and well worth careful 
ttention as an illustration of late fifteenth-century dr 


Her robe is of white, having a closely convoluted pattern 


formed by a thin red line all over it. It has a border of 
vold embroidered with a black ornament ee following page), 
the which in point of design is half a century earlier, anda 


thousand miles more eastward than that of the border of the 
mantle ; so wide apart in style and epoch of design are the 
robe and its trimming that without such evidence as _ this 


before us we could not have supposed that they could ap- 


na Sat J issu Mar Varsta \ ’ Galler Vo. 803 
pear side by side on the ! indeed, save by 
i. Venetian painter livir t t cont of the industries 
of the East and West could tl ha 1 SO |] ed. Hert 

eve which are of 1 vi 1 cloth of ld lashed 
to let t vhite rol | pulled ft h, a la brillant ] I 
of col r to her c ume. 

The « lina point of 1 is reached in 
t pat » which im t f Simeon the higl 
! vy] | ts 1 ! charact I hie 
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of indubitably Italian 





: wa 1. Its pattern is, however, Ai 9 ——t 

i . fal came from the looms of Venice or ornament to the needs of his picture—if, indeed, it was he 
: a for | e then produced these smooth-surface d who did this, for it has much the appearance of having been 
ri] tion, Venice holding pre-eminence painted in by a later hand. The gospeller who holds th 
r) oo ten book behind the high-priest is vested 

. haw which in a fabric of very ancient patter 
arg centre and which must have come either 
i ly ment d,  N\4 -) VIG, 5 \ from the looms of Sicily, or mor 

’ d~/ ¢ . ¢ “4 ad v probably from the farther East, beir 
i | ec i | robably le Tart ast, being 
r ' <A } Vj ’ ZS \ (; %& almost archaic in its design, and 
f the sat ~~ /\ composed of what may be termed 
? 3 ) ‘ meni” Y) .\ ow rebated lozenge forms separated by 
¥ , na fur f - dots, such a pattern as appears on 
4 rh cnet ai Greek vases, on Assyrian sculptures, 
2 of leed, plays a most Foctn the Picture by Marcia and in the textiles of Asia to this 
i sant Qemwtiomn im the & National Gallery, No. 803 day; the ground is green, and the 
¥ in tint shown in our pattern is formed in yellow and 
» produced. It of the same whit white, but it offers many suggestions in design to the makers 
; { Iwork of the fabric itself, but of course, by re- of jute fabrics and other simple woven stuffs where the pattern 
(] ht at a different angle, varie ts appearance in is simply thrown up in the weft, in the same manner as the 
fil h ht pattern on a darker ground, ‘‘damask”’ of a tablecloth is obtained. The early Italian 
: nm revert itself 1 shadowing its form in deeper pictures are full of suggestions for the simplest of all means 
t » that the effect of this in motion must have been one | of producing an effect, and the Botticelli picture (275) which 
‘ f beauty | hangs on a screen near this offers several based on geome- 

port of the main format lines of tric lines which are very available for such purpose. 
| ( | in golden yellow, whilst the floral Ther also a charming diaper of green and white squares 
lé , pink, yellow, and pale blue, the arranved lozenve-wise on the surcoat of the child in the fore- 
i, d n in dark green, 1 changed to black ground; the green squares bounded by and charged with a 
f the pigment The naturalistic drawing cruciform ornament in yellow, whilst red ornament and bound- 
most unusual at the period when conven- ing lines are embroidered on the white square. Every portion 
Hi 4 hk f all natural forms was in Vogue. The pink, of this child’s costume is full of design, even to the hem of his 
: ' pimpernel, and the tufted bl yms of a species of ground- irment, on which a delicate arabesque of black ona white 
drav th the greatest freedom, yet with an ever- ground is wrought. For braided work the turban of the female 
Yi | n of the natural object, and in the whol figure standing behind St. Joseph offers a very interesting 
f ! fourt th-centur suggestion; nor must we for- 
‘ It n I do get the charming lamp which 
it at terest hangs over them all, sus- 
| - ( pended from the golden vault 
; I above. It is formed by an 
a ba inverted cone of greenish 
’ vlass margined round about 
i : ti i l with a deep repous & rim of 
HG, lwl cilt metal, and surmounted 
fie by a dome-shaped canopy of 
4 pattern well very rich design. It will thus 
¢ | er be seen that this one picture 
7, Our I l brings before us a_ great 
HY red t number of suggestions in de- 
tf but th t particul ell-d l or gn for various technic arts: at least half-a-dozen patterns 
tony ly Italian—indeed of Uml character on exist in the ornaments of the mosaic work of the vaults; 
1s the shoulder-st t, of gold upon live or patterns of embroidered or woven borders will 
1. St. Joseph ( ly ve Li be fi 1 it, as many designs for diapered or other sur- 
— , \ but if ! d n, ples of beaten metal-work and of book- 
that tl ty I be the carved wood lectern shown in our first 
he ‘ } can ] trace ] ' 
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the painter sacrificed his yearning for design and detailed 





G. T. ROBINSON. 




















Design to go round a Cup or Beaker. 


HOME ARTS.—No. 1V. REPOUSSE OR SHEET METAL-WORK.* 


~_ 





T cannot be too carefully considered by all 


] 
U who are interested in the minor arts—that 








is, those in which proficiency may be at- 
tained even by children—that they involve 
no great exertion, either mental or manual, 
so far as mastering their rudiments are 
concerned, and that when the beginning is once 
well made, the more advanced stages almost 
# teach themselves to any one who is simply patient, 
inquiring, and persevering. Yet it is to be ob- 
served that the attention to, and practice in, these 
first steps must be absolutely thorough; and it is a sad 
truth that neither in the works on education of the present 
day, nor in its carrying out, is this principle half, or even 
quarter developed. In the arts, as in everything else, it is 
naively assumed that anybody can teach the beginning, and 
that little care need be given to it, but that genius or skill 
should be specially devoted to the higher branches. Hence 
it has resulted that we have no great investigators into the art 
of making beginnings in Art. 

There is an extremely easy and cheap method of executing 
repoussé work, which the writer was the first to set forth in 
“The Minor Arts’? (London: Macmillan, 1880), and in a 
‘‘Manual of Repoussé Work ’’ (W. Wheelock, New York, 
1882). The publication of these works was immediately fol- 
lowed by such a widespread enthusiasm for repoussé, that 
dealers in metal and tools estimate that there are now at 
least one hundred thousand amateurs in America alone pur- 
suing the art. The reason for this rapid advance is attri- 
buted by experts to the fact that while sheet metal-work was 
previously executed, even by beginners, on pitch, aided by an- 
nealing, and with such implements as to require an outfit 
costing several pounds, to say nothing of a special atelier, 
the process of cold-hammering on wood taught in these 
manuals was so easy and cheag§ that for six shillings, which 
included the cost of tools and materials, a salver or plaque, 
io inches in diameter, could be produced, and that even at 

table in a drawing-room, provided there was no objection 
to mere noise. It is a gratifying reflection that manufac- 
turers and dealers in metal-work have generally admitted— 
though often with ill grace—that no minor art has done more 
to make popular the idea among amateurs that the hand- 





® Continued from page 108. 


1886, 


made is, in Art, superior to anything produced by merely 
mechanical methods. ‘ Brass hammering seems to have this 
in it, that it is killing off the chromo of every kind in orna- 
ment. People who a few years ago thought a fancy thing 
must be deffer because it was made by machinery, are now 
asking if it is hand-made? Every girl who hammers a finger- 
plate or an ash-tray, has learned to look with less respect at 
the most beautiful machinery-stamped articles and say, ‘Oh, 
it’s all very fine, but it isn’t Av? work such as 7 make.’"’ Of 
which it may be said that the young ladies here referred to 
are quite in the right. 

I shall therefore devote this article to repousse or ‘* beaten 
out’’ sheet metal-work as it may be most easily executed, 
that is to say, by hammering the cold metal on wood, this 
being, in the opinion of several eminent artists, men conduct- 
ing large manufactories, and skilled artisans, the best method 
for mere beginners ; the more so, as I have found by practical 
experience of hundreds of pupils who have passed through my 
hands, that anybody can without difficulty, and with no more 
instruction than I shall impart in this paper, learn by it to make 
a good piece of brass work. And if this be thoroughly and 
carefully done, so as to fully master all that can be fairly 
effected by cold hammering on wood, the pupil need no mor 
apprehend any difficulty in working deep relief on pitch, and 
by annealing, than he who has already played ninety-nine 
games at billiards need fear as to his ability to get through 
the hundredth. 

Repoussé work of this kind is chiefly effected with a ham- 
mer and tools which, to an unpractised eye, look very much 
alike, and resemble large nails without heads. This 1s, in 
fact, the source from which they were evolved, since I have 
seen in Nubia pretty silver bangles or bracelets, etc., actually 
made with only a nail, and a stone for a hammer; and in Ame- 
rica a lady, who had no other tools, once brought me a very 
neatly worked tray, which she had made with a ser w-drivet 
and a common nail filed across the end. The proper tools are, 
firstly, Zracers, with whi h the pattern is outlined; and se- 
condly, mafs, used to indent, roughen, or stamp the back- 
ground. A beginner may with only one of each of these, 
costing ninepence each, execute a ¢ ood piece of work; but, 
as he goes on, he will want more to master unexpected 
curves and other problems. I have known one workman 
a man of ‘the first force,’’ who of course made his own 
tools—who had accumulated two thousand five hundred 
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f these ‘ punches ;’’ but su h a collection is almost un- 
even amon the most expe rienced. It is to be re- 

it t making one’s own tools from the nail-rod 
the | is by no mea o difficult as might be 
supposed, and I have 

————EE— known a clever boy 


who made them very 





well. 





I have remarked 





Lesson 1. in my ‘‘ Manual of 

Repouss¢ Work,” 

that there is a very general impres sion that to work in sheet 
metal is very difficult, because it seems like blacksmithing, 
ind is unfit for ladi But the whole and only real difficulty 
the art is the ability to draw and trace patterns well. I do 
© or encourage anybody to attempt brass work who 
expects to depend entirely on the drawing of others. But if 
t lady can draw a design with a pencil on paper, she will as- 
find no greater difficulty in doing the same witha hard- 
pointed stick on a 


sheet of very thin 






brass. Some of this, 
\ no thicker than paper, 
is so soft and pliable 
that it may be in- 
dented or hollowed 
deeply even bya lady’s 


fingers. Sheet brass 


ide in about thirty degrees of thickness, the difference 
of each successive number being almost imperceptible. Of 
« by beyvinning on the thinnest, and going 


thicker vrade one may progress on the prin- 
of Milo and the calf. But by making a 


experiments, the case with which sheet metal 


be worked is quickly ascertained. Ifa piece 

! !on a board in which a shallow saucer- 

1 indentation is cut, it may with a light 

let be easily formed into a hemisphere. But 
even if we draw a pattern on a piece of bra: 


i! ch thick, it will be found very easy to beat 
into th tid metal with light blows. Now assuming that 


the pupil ha me sheet bra a few pieces of No. 25 a pine 


FET. A aD 








l thick, a | 
i! Ls! 
LT of bra f 
ib in ( 
pratte way 
t that t} 
haruler and ak 
I th of ) ch apa Then, tak 1 SD f 
make a ke — | t 1 the end 
‘\ birst Le j the | ‘ _ ) 
! ‘ but t t ( f i 
f that isto irc not to first make « mark 








then another at the end of it, such as . : 


but as long and as perfect a single line as possible, e.£., 


I regret that in the earlier editions of my ‘* Repoussé Ma- 
nual’’ the proper method of learning to run lines was not 
described with sufficient accuracy. Let no one attempt any 
work whatever in repoussé till he or she can do this to abso- 
lute perfection, and make 

lines which look as if ac- 

tually drawn with a ruler : 
and a point. That is IN 
wretched work in which | 


there are dents, breaks, or 


irregularities in the out- \ \\ 
line ; yet almost all pupils, a m 
in their eagerness to pro- \ \N Fd 


duce ‘‘something to show,”’ 
hurry into pattern work be- 


fore they can run lines pro- 





perly. To do this well Lesson % 
requires generally not more 

than two lessons of two hours each, but to achieve it in 
this time the pupil must work very earnestly, and with scru- 
pulous care. The next, or second lesson, consists of lines 
drawn with the compasses, and the third of a leaf pattern, 
which is only a virtual repetition of lines already worked 
in No. 2. The same may be said of No. 4, which corre- 
sponds throughout very closely to both. It was a favourite 
work in the fourteenth century to make salvers, which were of 


the simplest compass work as to design. The principal 








Lesson 4. The whole may be drawn with compasses. 


} 


object of such a piece of work as No. 6 was to produce 


bosses or projections, which, when polished, would catch or 


reflect light; hence the constant employment of oranges, 


pomegranates, bunches of grapes, and the simplest leaves. 





Lesson 5. A simple Media 


r/ pattern ° 


As the main object of easy r poussé is decoration which ma} 
een at a distan ce, it will be understood that this rua 
German medieval work embraces more of the true principle 


f 4} } 
( ine ce 


en which is proper to it than is to be found in so 
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much fashionable modern work, which runs into petty pic- 
ture making and 
microscopic mi- 
nuteness. 

The beginner 
who is without a 
teacher should 


make the first out- 





line very light. 
If he begin, while 
as yet unfamiliar 
with metal,toham- 
mera deep outline 
he will develop 
irregular hollows 
and furrows onone 
side of the pattern, 
while there is no 
indentation on the 
other, and the re- 
sult will be tomake 
it ‘‘ buckle,’”’ that 
is to bend the lines 
into awkward 
shapes, inclining 
to one side or the 
other. During the 
progress of the 
work it may re- 





quire outlining at 
least three times. 
Advanced work- 
men depend on 
their own skill as 
to this. 








When you can 
= uxt run a line to per- 
Finger-plate for a door. fection, and not 
before, draw a 
pattern such as No. 5, and with a mat fammer in the 
background, at the same time making it rough. This tool 
may be from one-eighth to one-fourth of an inch diameter at 
the end, but it is advisable to have several, particularly one or 
two with very small working-ends to get into small spaces and 
corners. In this, as in leather-work, where you cannot get 
into a very confined place, have a mere point—a round French 
nail will answer—to prick dots. By alternately tracing and 
then matting, or beating-in with great care, a relief may be 
obtained which would seem incredible to one not familiar with 
the capacities of cold hammering. I have known boys of from 
thirteen to fourteen years of age, who, after working for a year 
at it, attained a facility in rounding, smoothing, and moulding 
patterns without ever breaking the metal, and that in such 
hich relief, that it would have seemed incredible to many work- 
men who had only worked on pitch and by annealing. On one 
occasion, when all the best skilled men in a factory of two hun- 
dred and fifty metal workers denied that deep relief could be 
obtained in this way, one of my teachers, who also worked in 
the factory, produced two pieces—a dog's head and two ducks 
nearly two inches deep. He effected this by introducing 
blocks of wood under the sheet metal. 
We will now suppose that the beginner can run lines per- 


fectly, and ‘* mat-in”’ the ground. 


It is sometimes usual to go over and finish the pattern with 
a kind of tracer, called a dorderer or border tool, which is 
like .......... and makes a line precisely resembling that of th 
dot-wheel in leather-work. An expert will begin and end with 
this if he chooses. Try to learn to do all this without breaking 
through the metal. To be sure it is very difficult at first, and 
any brazier, tinman, or tinker can solder up the holes so that all 
will look well, but it is incredible what a degree of skill one 
can really attain in keeping the brass whole, yet in beating it 
high and in perfect form, if one will only practise. 

The pattern must be very accurately drawn. It is not 
enough that one has drawn patterns for needlework or flower- 
painting in a sketchy way. In needlework false lines are 
easily corrected, and in flower-painting few blunders ever 
come to light, but in metal a stem which is thick or thin out 
of place leaves an indelible impression—/:fera scripta manet 
—and all errors come out in all their deformity. Then lay a 
sheet of black-smoked or tracing paper on the metal, and over 
this the pattern. Go over the latter with extreme care with a 
bone or agate point. I never knew any beginner to do this 
really well the first time. If there are errors rub all out with 
fine sandpaper and begin again. 

If you make a plaque, salver, plate, or anything which 
requires to have the edge turned round and wired, take your 
work to a brazier or tinworker. Leave sufficient margin. 
Finger-plates for doors can be mounted very prettily in a 
frame made of four very narrow strips of brass one-eighth of 
an inch in thickness. If you buy a common pair of bellows i 
can be covered on both Sides with bra Those who wish for 
special de- 
signs may 
consult by let 
ter with the 
writer. Small 
armoires 01 
closets, cas- 
kets, panels 
for cabinets 


or chimney- 





pie es, trays, 


cigar-ash 





cups or sau- 
cers, may 
also be em- 
bossed. A 
tankard or 
chalice may 
be worked in 
a flat sheet 


and then 





made up by 
soldering. 
All the de- 
signs in this 
series, whe- 
ther forwood- 
carving, lea- 


ther-work, or 





stencilling, 
can be used 
for brass 
work. There 


is also a se- 














Panel and Frame. Coloured relief. 
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finer in quality, and 








_ is in the end the 
most agreeable fora 
skilled artisan toman- 
age. When the pu- 
pil can work a brass 





pattern, he may at- 
tempt a flat silver 
bangle with discon- 
nected ends. 

At the last great 







Conference on Edu- 
cation, at Manches- 


work a 
k of lead may be 
ter, there were exhi- 
bited twenty-five 


pieces of repoussé 





work, several quite 
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n good oil-paint. Work will en- 






while @ Gat cite general admira- 












or with an iron tion. These were all 









made by a class con- 





le rt] purpose. 
polish brass the sisting entirely of 
rticle is a Ger- common farm labour- 


) paste to be had 


Darkentin and 


ers and their chil- 





dren, established by 
the Rev. Mr. Rawns- 























1] Zecvent Street " _— 
ve ~~ tit . Lid of a Box, or Panel and Frame. ley, in Keswick. Six 
ly amateurs with months before the 
the tools and material needed for repoussé. Rotten- Conference not one of these poor people had an idea of 
e, or Tripoli, and turpentine to begin with, finishing with what art of any kind was. It may be observed of repoussé 
and chamois skin, are also good; as is oxalic acid, that it specially trains the young to familiarity with tools, 
ch produces a bright surface at once, but which injures and develops ideas of constructive faculties and of design, 


which qualify them for more practical work. 
I propose in another paper to describe 
working in sheet metal on pitch, and 
by means of annealing. Those 


te work by frequent repetition. To colour 


ind black, which produces a fine 










t, us iphur and ammonia, or 
readers who are in London may 
see work both in cold ham- 
mering or by heat prac- 


it dealof cleaning with- 


tised by the class on Re- 
poussé at the Home Arts 
Association, Langham 
Chambers, Regent 
Street, where lessons 
are also given, and all 
information imparted as 
to studying the minor 
arts. 
When repoussé work 
can be sold directly by 


\ \e7 “| ‘ eh | ' sh A the artisan to the last pur- 


art by itself to 
rut the fine 


h a tracer without 








the metal.  Be- chaser or ‘‘ consumer,”’ it is 

find it easiest to very profitable, as the objects 

use a vraver. A few made of it are not only durable, 
pra e will enable any one but very ornamental. A _ single 


es and easy ornaments, large burnished plaque after a good 
“ . e lessons in the art pattern almost decorates a small room ot 
pron ind even tin, may be itself; two or three such pieces ‘light 
; Red-metal,”’ which up’’ as noother kind of ornament can do. 
pper, is, though tough, the Hence its creat popularity. It was greatly 
il] metals to work, and much liked by artists for in vogue in this manner during the Middle Ages. 


Silver is tougher and harder than brass, but is CHARLES G. LELAND. 








N EARLY nine thousand works sent in! And of these only 
a one 


n hundred and forty-six exhibited, the 


» thousand sev 


mainder of the total of or 


ve exhibits being contri 
ven thousand rejected 


-™ oe 66 . } . } 
itirely, O1 unable to bi 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
No doubt thes 


performances—for whether rejected 


Academy 


1¢ 


buted by members. 


‘founda pl ice for,’’ as the 


tice euphemistically puts it, the result is practically rejection 
represent a very large amount of disappointment; but the 
ippointment in a great number of cases not at all legi- 
ite It is no exaggeration to say that the authors of 

| even thousand had no more claim to be seen in a 
exhibition than the numerous strummers on the piano 

» h » tort the ears of their friends, are fit 
play a Monday Popular. Genuine hard cases there 
| mi be, b we are fain to believe they are few, 

1 tha 1 the main justice is done, and that the work of 
hown on the walls of the Academy is the pick of thi 

| ymitted Whether the one hundred and 

itn F 1 or th l Art work 1 good o1 | 
ittempt to decide. Opinions on such a point 
lways diffe But it ma ly be said that if there 

e no works ut in it prominently as the works of the 
vyeneral average is high, and the aspect of the ex- 

tion whole is, thanks to judicious hanging, good. 

j iits 1 landscapes, as usual, bear off the palm; and 
cape paint hould be pleased, for the place of honour 
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trait of the year, the Duke of Cleve- 


h it may be affirmed, without 
did ‘ mp] i! the art of por- 


walls of Burlington 


yictures, th three which will attract 
ORCHARDSON’S ‘Mariage de Con- 


The Mavic Circle,’ 


‘y but no one 


the painter at his best Cher 
1 } 1 
WOrkKS ol culpture, viz., Sir I 


‘ Enchanted 


ORD’'S ‘Folly,’ and Mr. THORNY- 
it I ht b ( ed the ubsidiary 


than usual, water 
e, and archi 
more than averave excellence. 


» notice some of the principal work 


° f 


LUGINI'S Ka e, daughter ol George 


DOLL- 
joke; the 


vould-be buyer are well contrasted, 


t to ride or drive,’ J. ¢ 


of a very old Punch 


and the horse is good; but somehow or other vulgarity pre- 


dominates over humour in the picture. 

Very pretty is (18) 
Head,’ and strong and vigorous (20) th 
Hawkins, by JOHN PrTTig, R.A.; b 
work farther on. 


No. 21. ‘ Ruth and Naomi,’ P. H. ¢ 


hyures of the mother and daughte 


ve, but it is ife to say no such Rut 
dwelt in Moab or Bethlehem ; but 
Moab nor Bethlehem is like the « 
La eron 

It is worth while to cast a look uw 


lk. G. COTMAN, an artist who | 
promise, and at (25) a finely mor 1] 
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l has ven I rel ) It 
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No. 34 | End of the Harv at 
is a very beautiful little landscape, | 

d capital in the action of the f 
were a few mor uch | ( i] I 
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THE ART 


suggest that the right arm is too short, and that though the 
stockings may be thick, there should be some signs of arti- 
culation in the instep showing through. 

No. 65. ‘The Broken Oar,’ J. C. Hook, R.A. A fitting 
vendant to No. 60: indeed, we like it better; there are no 
cures to spoil our enjoyment of the sea. 

No. 66. ‘ Choosing a Summer Gown,’ H. Woops, A. The 
best picture Mr. Woods has painted since he was elected an 
Associate: brilliant in colour, certain in execution, admirably 

mposed, and full of character, only the landscape leaves 
anything to be desired. 

A mother kissing her baby is not a very novel subject, but 
it is sure to touch the sympathies of the British matron, and 
-o) ‘Good Night,’ by FRED. MORGAN, is at any rate a re- 
fined rendering of it. Mr. PETTIE’s portraits are always full 
f character, and (72) ‘ Newson Garrett, Esq.,’ is no excep- 


tion to the rule. In (73) ‘Old Companions,’ by W. Maw 
EGLEY, the accessories are very well painted. 

No. 78. ‘Mrs. Harrison ;’ JOHN S. SARGENT. Mr. Sar- 
rent has been singularly favoured by the hangers this year. 
No doubt there is a certain c/zc about his portraits, and at 
1 distance the general effect is not unpleasing, but his 

louring and compasition are both eccentric. We like this 
portrait, spite of the extraordinary guise of the lady, better 
than either of his other exhibits, and certainly than his Salon 
picture of this year, which will not please even his most 


fervent admirers. Passing into 


GALLERY II. 


rhe eye first catches (85) a good likeness of Canon Liddon, 

H. M. PAGET, and a charming landscape (86), ‘ A Golden 
Common,’ by VINCENT P. YGLESIAS, and then rests with 
modified satisfaction on 

No. 87. * Puritan and Cavalier,’ F. GOODALL, R.A., other- 
wise two children playing at hide-and-seek. The attitude of 
the children is good, but why, even if they are spindle- 
hanked and weak-kneed, must their natural defects be so very 
bviously insisted on? Another very charming little land- 
pe is (88) ‘A Hayfield,’ by C. J. LEwis; and (89) *Th« 
lack Kitten,’ by H. WEIGALL, shows us a pretty little girl 
caressing her favourite. 

No. 94. ‘And winter’s breath came cold and chill,’ Jos 
FARQUHARKSON. In this picture Mr. Farquharson returns 
to his old love, the snow, and proves that his visit to hot 
climes has not made him forget what it looks like. Nothing 

suld be more natural than the swirl of the river through th: 

ulf-melted lumps of ice and snow, and the gleam of thé 
intry sun through the bare boughs. 

No. g6. ‘Waiting till the west wind blows,’ FRANK WAL- 


g 

ON, is another rendering of nature, the trees longing for thi 

breath of spring, which will enable them to burst their 

No. 97. * The Chieftain’s Candlesticks,’ JoHN PETTIE, R.A. 

{ the most powerful and impressive pictures this artist 

ome time. The chieftain’s chair is empty, 

‘ ol inds a man holding aloft a lighted 
wh heds a golden-yellow light over the scen 

here 3 me capital strong painting in (100) ‘ Not lost 


vone before,’ by A. CHEVALLIER TAYLER, an old man 


l his grand-daughter in a churt hyard; but the eye leav 


with pleasure to rest on 


JOURNAL. ms 


No. 101. ‘ Pangbourne,’ Vicar CoLe, R.A. A truly lovely 
rendering of a lovely spot, but from what point of view it was 
taken it would probably puzzle Mr. Cole himself to say 

In (103) ‘ The Estuary of the Thames,’ Mr. CHARLES Wy! 
LIE has given us one of the best pictures we ever remember 
to have seen from his hand; both foreground and distance: 
are admirable, and the painting is at once firm and delicate 
So much perhaps can hardly be said for(104)‘To the Rescue,’ 
by WALTER HUNT; it is good, but inferior to his last year’ 
Chantrey picture. All who know the East will ap 
108) ‘ Courtyard: Algiers,’ by HENkY E. DerMoLp 

No. 109. ‘A Breezy Morning: East Coast.’ Mr. Moor} 
has signalised his election as an Associate by sending fo 
fine seascapes, of which it is hard to say which is the best : 
the freshness and brininess—if we may be allowed to use t 
expression of this one is beyond di ‘pute 

No. 114. ‘The Water-wheels of Savassa,’ H. Woops, A 
Another capital picture by this artist, who is very strong th 
year: the perspective is capital, and the figure of the girl 
coming down the steps most graceful. 

No. 115. ‘ Pharaoh’s Daughter,’ Kpwin LonG. R.A 
Charming damsels with rounded limbs and smooth ski: 
varying shades of brown, seem to flow from Mr. Lon, 
brush with the same ease as periods from the pen of a 
leader writer, and whatever may be said of the artistic me 
of the performance, they always please ; nor will the present 
bevy of beauties grouped to depict the finding of Moss 
rule Where, by the 
way, did Mr. Long get his ideas of what the banks of the 
Nile are like 

No. 122. ‘The Woman's Part,’ COLIN HUNTER, A. Mr 


Hunter is not at his best this year, but this is perhap 
] 


in the Nile be any exception to th 


pleasing a picture as any he has sent 


No. 123. ‘ Work-a-day England,’ W. L. WYLLIE. One of 


the best pi tures in the exhibition, and it is a great pity it i 
put away in a corner. It represents the busy Medway at 
Rochester, full of teeming life afloat and ashor The att 

tudes of the navvies at work in the foreground are admirab! 

true to nature, and the whole is full of little morsels, « 


one a complete sketch in itself. 
Above this picture hangs a clever work (124), ‘ Ol 
of an Egyptian Cat,’ by J. R. WEGUELIN, but somew 


ficient in drawing; and high up on the neighbouring \ 
(127) ‘Mrs. A. C. Arkwright,’ a capital portrait by Mrs. A 
LEA MERRITY. In (129) ‘The Village Congregation,’ | 
J. AUMONIER, we have a scene in complete contrast to Mt 
Wryllie’s, but none the less a typical Ir 
of peace and repose is very truthfully felt 

No. 130. ‘ The Sick Doll,’ W. P. FRITH, R.A We ] 
no wish to be disrespectful to an artist of Mr. Frith 

yut really it i quest hich t! ! 
or the line ttacl t t 

No. 125 \ | () ( | ( | 
R.A Such Ir. H 

1 tun hat w Pi ] ! ( 
by pa i certain mber of | i 
association hence the frequent chure] | esW 


he has lately favour 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
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features he has recorded with more than his usual success, and 
with exceptional refinement. Mr. John Collier’s portrait of 
Mr. Irving (41) is only tolerably happy, for it misses much of 
his picturesqueness of facial outline and expression; but Mr. 
C. W. Mitchell has painted a child with some skill, and with 
not a little freedom from conventionality. Of Mr. Holl’ 
admirable technique it is not possible to say anything that has 
not already been said more than once, it must suffice to note 
that his powers are as great as ever. By a young painter, 
Mr. J. J. Shannon, is also a portrait (159), that is in a 
measure one of the features of the exhibition. A study of 
white against white, it hits the happy mean between flatnes 
and exaggeration, and is strong without being forced, and 
ibtle without being flimsy. It is excellent in handling, and 
itisfactory in drawing, and there is a certain amount of 
yinality in the pose. Mr. Tadema too has sent a portrait 
17), but his ‘ Foregone Conclusion’ (72), a tiny sunlit canva 
nuch happier. With it may be compared Mr. Weguelin’ 


le figure in brightly coloured 


‘Summer Aiternoon 77), a Sing 
draperies. LBrilliancy and strength have been the aim of Mr. 
lower Market’ (104), but he has after all 
overpassed due limits and has produced a result less satisfac- 
tory than usual. Mr. Orchardson’s ‘ Master Baby 31),a 
picture of which the scale is hardly justified by the subject, 
depends for its interest entirely upon technical beauties—others 
it has non Mr. Boughton’s ‘ Edict’ (60) too is well painted, 
and is a genuine piece of comedy. Mr. Poynter does not thi 
year add to his reputation. 

Landscapes, and pictures in which the figure is treated in 
combination Iscape, are fairly plentiful in the exhibi- 
tion. Among the best are Mr. David Murray’s ‘ Peat-Cutters 
27), and ‘The Mill’ (188), both slightly too cold in colour, 
but full of knowledge and unusually well painted. Neither of 
Mr. Keeley Halswelle’s Scotch sub} cts (35), and (228), doe 
him credit, for they lack too evidently that spirit of nature 

hich gave so yreat a charm to his earlier paintings. They 

re able up to a certain point, but are entirely conventional. 
is has a large picture of an orchard (122), 
carpeted with the greenest of grass; and Mr. Hamilton 


Macallum has apparently adopted certain rules of practice 


that have relieved him from the trouble of seeking fresh im- 


pressio Mr. Parton’s ‘Lingering Light’ (141) bids us 
ilmost despair of the painter of the ‘Waning of the Year,’ 

tic futur emed less than a decade ago to be so 
full of promise. Mr. J. R. Reid and Mr. Bartlett make no 


new departure ; but Mr. Napier Hemy has attempted, in (149), 


1, and has rendered it with excellent effect. M1 

Henry Moore's ‘Sunset after Storm’ (142) deserves U 
h ( nount illed transcription of a magni 

utmospher ffect, and does justice to his technical capactt 

Skill of hand 1 unimpeachable taste also charactet tI 


land | of S r Costa; and Mr. M. R. Corbett 


it 1 rongly akin thereto. We n 
| by Messrs. Tomson (32), ! 
\ 
\. Ward g (179 l by M Armstron 











THE PARIS SALON.—No. I. 


S YME curious statistics of the contents of the present Salon 


were given by one of the morning Parisian newspapers. 


Stating the quantity of space occupied by pictures at 14,20 
{ S ] : J ! ) 


) 


If 
1e absence of Detaille and Berne-Bellecour from the present 


t} 


yards, military subjects are supposed to take up 3,279 yards, 


oO anti jue subj cts 3,279 yards, 500 landsc apes 2,150 yards, 
» domestic subjects 2,186 yards, 100 portraits 1,093 yards, 
y interiors 1,093 yards, and divers odds and ends 1,093 yards. 


this be true, it shows that in spite of De Neuville’s death, and 


shibition, military subjects are still considerably more nume- 


rous than any others except those taken from ancient history. 


lrue, many of the former are of outrageous size—one, a scene 


rom some Tonkin battle, covering nearly an entire wall with 


an amount of bad work rarely met with in a French picture 


rallery, to say nothing of the disgusting nature of the details. 


it still one sees the taste for /a g/orre all over the exhibition 


n pictures large and small, good and bad. Portraits are not 


ré 


irly so numerous as usual, but amongst them are many 
the first quality, as, for example, M. Elie Delaunay’ 

Mme... .,’’ a lady, if 1 may say so, with less than her 

of good looks. Yet this picture is of the most d7st77 gué 

ind the original is as d7stenguée as the painting. 

lad entirely in black, with the exception of the gloves, which 
l entirely in | th tl ption of the glov hicl 


re tan-coloured ganfs de Suéde, holding a black fan, and 


«il 


lieved by a background of black and gold tones, the picture 
t mass of the most delicate and refined colour. The 


odelling of the face and gloved hands, and the vigorous 


handling of the flesh painting are beyond all praise. 


But the picture of the season, and certainly the one which 
y 

ht to receive the médatdle ad’ honneur, is M. Benjamin 

tant’s ‘ Justinian.’ It occupies a large part of one wall 


ie first room, and is startling in its gorgeousness of 


olouring. For some years past this artist has been giving 


jewels and golden stuffs painted as few others can do 


hem; but this picture surpasses all the others. The com- 


him is a white marb 


ne 


ition is the worst part, but M. Constant seems devoted to 


long couch on which to place his figures, as in last year’s 


«t Justice du Chérif.’ In the ‘ Justinian,’ the Emperor 
cupies a marble throne in the centre of the pi ture; behind 
le dis¢ reflecting the violet tones of hi 
On either side are two porphyry pillars, and above, in 

Id mosaic niche, is a bronze Victory, which alone would 
t iine study for a_ still-life picture. The walls are 
ble panelling surrounded by a mosaic border; the floor is, 
, of various coloured marbles. On each side of Justinian 
councillors seated on gorgeous couches; on th 
ecclesiastics, on the left laymen. The first of the 
rchmen is a monk in a white habit, the next wears a 

w and gold cope, the third is a young deacon in blue and 

1. A Byzantine tone is given to the work by the exag- 

rated turn of the head of the second figure on the left, 
uch one might say was not quite correctly poised upon thy 
ck, as is so constantly the case in early Art. A ray of sun- 
ht is cleverly thrown across the picture above Justinian’ 
id, which strikes the throne, the shoulder of the monk, and 


knee of the next figure. The Emperor's outer robe is of 


ISkH. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


violet velvet embroidered in gold, with a square piece in front 
of green and gold; underneath is a vestment of a gold textile 
fabric, laden with jewels, and on his head he wears a diadem 
enriched with precious stones. In the foreground is a swarthy 
half-clad scribe reading from a papyrus, a leathern case 
lying by his side. This is the least satisfactory part of the 
picture, as the figure does not come away sufficiently from 
the others. Doubtless it may be thought that the flesh 
painting suffers from all these sparkling surroundings. Not 
at all; it is as vigorous as possible, and the expressions are 
telling. But there are not many painters who could make 
their heads stand out from all this wondrous technique of 
gold stuffs, and jewels, as M. Constant has done in this, and 
in his other equally fine work, ‘ Judith.’ The picture has of 
course been inspired by the play of 7/eedora, in which Bern- 
hardt acted so splendid a part. 

Turning round, one sees, facing ‘ Justinian,’ a very remark- 
ible arrangement in dead leaden colour without light or shade, 
by M. Puvis de Chavannes, a painter who has received the 

Waille @ honneur, never yet accorded to Henner, or De- 


lanation of M. de 


launay. In the catalogue we tind an expl 


Chavannes’ wall-coverings, which may be designated either as 


’ re | ” 


‘‘antique,’’ or ‘‘ domestic,’’ ot divers,”’ accore 


ingy to our 
tatistician’s classification. ‘** Le Bois Sacre, cher auy art 
et aux muses’”’ (which was exhibited in 1884) ‘ était la com- 
position génératrice de deux autres sujet ‘Vision Antique’ 


et ‘Inspiration Chrétienne,’ l'art étant compris entre ces deu 


termes, dont l'un ‘ voque lidée de la forme, ct l'autre Lick e du 


; 


entiment. Un quatri¢me panneau représente ‘ Le Rhone’ et 
‘La Sadne,’ symbolisant la Force et le Génie."". Now doubtle 

this ‘‘ explanation’’ is very clear to the painter, but I confe 

1 do not understand a word of it; and when I first beheld the 
junction of the Rhéne and the Sadne I had not the slightest 
idea that they were symbolising Power and Géxze—to my 
commonplace mind they were simply a strange contrast of 
excessively clear and monstrously muddy water rushing along 
ide by side. So in M. de Chavannes’ ‘ Vision Antique’ I can 
only see inanimate women, badly grouped and indifferently 
drawn, gazing at a troop of horsemen from the Parthenon 
frieze, who seem galloping along regardless of the sea, into 
which they must infallibly go unk a miracle takes place 
to prevent them ; and in his ‘ Inspiration Chrétienne,’ a poor, 
boneless, muscleless, half-starved individual, gazing up at 


ome wall painting, brush and palette in han 


fellow-monks seem strangely indifferent, while an admirin 
tudience behind him looks on with enraptured eye On 
only wishes that the work which this inspiration has called 
forth, and which seems so to delight the admiring publi 
vere within the picture, that we too ht profit by "I 
piration Chretient \ i fait! 1 stub 
born generation, and except to a lew d 1 follows M 
de Cl i has hi n ent t in va Rea 

pure and simple, may be a mistake; but tha ! reason 
why fi rm and col draw ind texture, sh | be utter 
gnored part larly ina Ww } hich pret ds to illustrate 
jlorm lalk ol rea { to my men me tran 
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' iy of 
th i ort t as the old Flemish and Venetian painte 
! did: but alth h the principle is the same, there is s 
On th much ] congruous in placing the Blessed Virg 
ect n a moder table with French shepherds in blous« nd 
t] ibots, than in a spacious Venetian palace, surrounded | 
rgeously attired princes and courtiers. M. La Touche’ 
lea triptych of the ‘Sainte Famille,’ ‘ The Adoration of the Shep- 
| | ind the Three Kings,’ is a very different reading of 
h the subject to what such a painter as Mr. Holman Hunt 
Is of would ¢ l M. La Touche has not troubled himself al 
lon- Eastern skies or Eastern garments, and probably did not go 
ed farther than the neighbourhood of Paris for his acce r 
I Living at St. Cloud, he only had to walk outside his door in 
cold weather to see any number of carters clad in Z777 
d ‘a large flannel « ak with a cape) in which he has dressed hi 
i! hepherd The dog, too, and the boy in a blue blouse rea 
the French as they can possibly be. Inthe centre panel sits th 
ind Holy Mother with her Child on her knees, and were it not f 
th tray of light round the latter’s head, one would not re 
the subject. On one side St. Joseph looks round at the grou] 
ve} from an inn room, a workshop, where one sees diver 
thi carpenter's tool his is even more modern than thi n 
por- ubject by M. Le Rolle some few years ago; but it by no 
na means wantir in religious sentiment, and the colouring 
the ber and refined. M. Pinchart’ Probie et Ange Raphaél 
is another picture of the same cla The archangel stands 
h by th le of a white pony (a peasant simply turned int 
( ingel | nat le) and looks at Tobias holding up a fish, 
which he has apparently discovered in the pool in which | 
Th has been bath But although the desire seems to be t 
l of moder | cts, yet it is strange how many of tl 








THE ARTISTIC ASPECT OF THE COLONIAL AND INDIAN EXHIBITION. 


) HEN the Great Exhibition of 1851 was organised under 
\ the direct supervision of the late Prince Consort, a 
consistent and really serious attempt was made to encourage 
and develop the taste and «wsthetic feeling of the people. It 
was intended that the ‘* World’s Fair’’ should not be merely 


the 


1 of the Art knowledge existing in the sections of the 


a recor! 

elobe from which the exhibits were derived, but it was also to 

fulfil a great educational work, to teach both by example and 
The Art workers of this 


ing done elsewhere, and were to be stirred 


y precept. country were to learn 


from it what was be 
up from a lethargic self-satisfaction into a spirit of wholesome 


rivalry with the rest of the world. To give to this mission its 
and to encourage its influence to the 


With such 


‘d no pains to perfect its organization, and 


full share of authority, 


utmost, were the chief aims of its great founder. 


enor 
par 


intentions he 
ervice specialists of the highest rank. He 
should be marked 


and should testify to the soundness of its 


to enlist in i 


that its arrangements 


’ 


subsequent organization of the same kind has there 
been any such earnest endeavour after zsthetic perfection. 


Art expression of a sort has been attempted, but always in a 


half-hearted way, and merely as an accessory to the main 


commercial intention of the exhibition. It has been intro- 


duced as a kind of sop for the technically educated minority, 


rather than as an important factor in the development of 


national taste. It would, however, certainly have been 


expected that in such a show as the Indian and Colonial 


Exhibition, which is to be during the summer a meeting place 


all sorts and conditions of men,"’ there would have been 


to introduce at least a suggestion of general 


artistic design. For it is in asthetics that the chief razsox 


J? if 
( t} 


of the present gathering at South Kensington is to be 


found. It deals less with the necessities of life than with the 


accessories which make it pleasant. The carvings, the textile 


fabrics, the metal work, in the Indian the cabinet 


New Zealand 


Canada, the ornamental items which make up the bulk of the 


courts, 


work from and Australia, the furniture from 


contributi 


ns from many of the smaller colonies, all in greater 
or less degre : appeal to the spectator’s taste. Yet the execu- 


ive have not in anv 


way attempted to provide a tasteful 


setting for the collection as a whole. Without any scheme of 


general arrangement, and without any intention of decorative 
they 


conerTuity, 


have allowed each department to follow its 
wn will in the adornment of its allotted space, and to do its 


artistic best 


or worst without thought or care for its neigh- 


OUTS, As a re ult the exhibition as a whole pre sents the 


barbaric confusion of styles, good, bad, and 


ulitferent, without connection, and without harmony, and 
uxtaposed with the recklessness of ignorance. 
rhis lamentable fact will be made more apparent by examin- 


the decorative treatment of the chief departments one by 


In the Indian section, where most of the visitors will 
mence their survey, an effort has been made to improve 
© appearance of the building by hanging the roof with 


a formal arrangement of the numerous carved 


the fronts of the small sub-courts, In 


Wien torm 


played contributions from the different province 


pecially original, is at all 


Empire Che effect, if not ¢ 





events satisfactory, and the apps 


irance of this gallery i 
dec idedly better than in the previous exhibitions. 
the Indian 


however, worthy of 


, Mr. Purdon Clarl 


superintendence, i 


Palace is most rem 


signed by an expert 


and « irried out 
under his 


the characteristic fi 


itures of an 


outer courtyard, which is entered through a maenificen 


carved stone gateway, are a number of small workshor , in 


which brightly-costumed Indian artificers weave, carve. do 
metal-work, and carry on a variety of trad Het nad 


fact in all parts of the palace, the vestion of Eastern lif H's 
pala in 


and Eastern surroundings is excellent, and we « perien a 
feeling of relief at the absence of British unpicturesquen 4 
We are, however, rudely awakened as we pa into the t 
adjoining Australasian department, in which we find our a 
nationally characteristic Philistinism flouris] ind Vian i 
ous growth. All the decorations of the court are poor "¥ 


design and unpleasant in colour, and, where they do 1 

offend by transere n of some maxim « other of 
they 
Now and 


capacity that rises somewhat distinctly above the ot 


actually 
artistic practice, 


commonplace. then, indeed, we 


low average, but there 1s little to gratify an thet r 

until we reach the collection of native objects from | ; 

a small oasis in the midst of a desert of ugline Het 

least are sincerity of decorative purpose, inoffensive col ; 

juxtaposition, and unsophisticated taste. So too in tl 

African division the happiest ornamentation that in tl 

portion as igned to the Gold Coa t exhibits, where tl ( 

ind patterns with which the walls are covered are ba 

entirely upon native models. Esthetical the Canadiar 

block is blank enough—it may, however, be noted, parenthy 

tically, that in the Albert Hall picture gallery the artists of 

the Dominion, whose collective efforts attain about to the ¢ 

level of a moderately good exhibition by the $ ty of Britis! x 

Artists, easily hold their own against compctit from Ne 4 | 
} 

Zealand, India, and Malta—and it calls for no remarl Ad fr 

joining it, however, is a part of the building conta col je 

tions representing several minor colonies, which | b ’ 


especially successful in their adornment of their resy 


courts. The gallery allotted to Cyprian productions is tl 


, gat | 
most noteworthy of them all, and indeed affords almost tl ie 
3 
only instance in the exhibition of a cor tent scl of det bp” 
be 
ieee = ’ ai-tt i tant A Sort nitnts 
ration carried out with skill and ta Its eff ' a 
] { ] lw 9 dir OT. 
and orderly arrangement of colout 1 detail a ( el 4 
charming, and reflect the greatest credit upon the | 


genius of the department In the Hong Kk ( tla 
there are evidences of design, but t rise from tl f ‘ , 
that in the same gallet i inved la 1 ¢ t 
of Chinese objects, and the decorat  ONKe ted then } ‘ 
specially engaged Chinese art i till i a) 

In the arrangement of the rdet ' : 
of the illumination 1 fountain ¢ { ! rs of 
the executive of the exhibition ha had to « t th 

uidan ot vbor I il - |] } 
ob ed to fall back upon the 1 { t th-<« t ie 
( tion Provided with « ! ! ea . b 

ng everything « lt they} ' : 

livht-heartedly on their n n of | t 
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has been already so successful, There are still the quaint colour effects produced by the gleam 


that thev see no need to make of the electric lights—nocturnes that even Mr. Whistler need 


this is the truest commercial not disdain to paint. There are still paintable scenes, like 
isonable to expect something the tea stall in the Indian department, where the people, 
» concern of such educational crowding round the tables set under the trees, help to com- 


and Indian Exhibition. They pose a picture that would delight a foreign painter, and that 
ke the lighter part of their enter- would make an excellent pendant to Mr. Starr’s ‘ Paddington.’ 
it the public, thus unconsciously Suggestions might certainly be obtained from there for addin, 

1 standard against which to designedly to the exhibition attractions that are now simply the 
rt of the same kind. result of fortuitous circumstances; but, to secure intelligent 
bitions at South Kensington management and a coherent scheme, it would be necessary to 
iny features of unmistakable entrust the supervision of the whole organization to a spe- 
n this respect, no exception cialist, whose experience and training would qualify him to 


till to be found corners where direct, on some settled plan, the operations of his subordinates, 
hade, or some charming acci- and who would have the strength to make every detail aid in 
rtist subjects worthy of record. the development of his own conception. a) a 





“NEEDLEWORK AS ART.” 


large and tastefully prepared volume is attained. From the teachings of past times, the 


and Co. have authoress does not scruple to extract and point out the 
lessons to be learnt, 





Sampson Low 





in this appreciat- 
ing the true value of 
archeological — re- 
search. The chap- 
ter which will com- 


mend itself chiefly 


ee. 


to English readers 
will, most probably, 
be the last—that 
devoted to English 
Embroidery. It is 


especially gratify- 


*» 


ing to our insular 


te 


prejudice to be told 
by Lady Alford that : 


‘the more I hav 


— 


Se BS EE Bi ET 


4, 
My 


Myree i 
nego yn 


a : 
seen of specimensat 


he 


a rn a ae 








r 
i, ‘ : , 
; : home and abroad, 
itt » 
; . f the more I have be- : 
; t ge ae i come convinced of 
o } | \ } e . 
i . hae | , the great superio- 
| , 7 ¢ ] . , ’ 1] 
the we rity of our needle- 
lf ee . dBi: work in the Middl 
7 ‘ 
i - Ages.” In_ this ; 
| . , laudable national 
i” : 
ti , =. prejudice may, per- 
4 a : : 
a i chance, be found 
| | ,} 
; on the reason why, 0 : 
_ = . , 
ai the numerous illu 
"> “a t} j t] P 
trations in } f 
7 Manon Alford : Ss 
ie : Pat ; be : Se book, so many ar ' 
my ; : : sty (* oo US Sed}. 
so 2 - drawn from W: i 
eds all eal taal ee a. 
Se) ee ern sources and 
ie few from East 
Ire mt “ Needlew rra {97.°’ J he wood-blo¢ f 
which we hav i 
a % , , ; 7 . 
HH i 1 illustration of a Spanish velvet and gold cov 
- i ‘ ( ; C( ‘ } let fri 1 ( ’ i 
{ » ZL } 
/*s } 
F { Z i 
‘ | ‘ 
ae 
¥ oy 
























ae 
j — - 
No. 1.—Brevdon Wate) 
uur wae the flat and far-reaching marsh land three rank, moist grasses grow; there is the sky, which is here 
slow and sinuous rivers flow from north and west and so pressingly important, with its clouds which have their 


uth, to meet where they empty themselves into the sea. 


Gaze over the level plain to where the low horizon is faintly 


counterparts in the shades below, as their shadow weep 


swiftly, or slowly creep over the plain; there is the effect of 


outlined against the sky, the vast space of which seem the wind as it shak and moves the long grasses and low 
vaster in this country where the land is so low, than in other bushes, and whitens leaves and brightens flower vet they 
more undulating districts. Nothing is visible upon the green is more, and much more, than all th I] witch 
tretch of marsh and meadow but here and there a windmill, of atmosphere, for the quiverin tratum of r next the low 
| here and there a tall, brown sail with a high, sharp peak. ground glosses over all prosaic det ind heightens with a 


The arms of 
the windmill 
turn lazily 
round, and 
it brightly 
painted 
tructure 
cdeams inthe 
inshine 
th sail 
olide » SIOWTYN 
through the 


marsh, borne 


by an invi- 
ble hull 
upon invi- 


ible water 


Monoto- 


No. 2 


details of th ( 
there the d 
leamir lve 
white cow | 

» the 





— Thorpe Gardens, Norwich. Engraved by Carl 
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i es —— es atmos 
a 

: ‘ i on * emerge into a lake, the shores the Ant. The courses of the rivers are extremely sinuou 

4 , ed with the densest wall of reeds, and doubling back until the curves almost meet, and a stranger 
# |. Here there are boats with anglers, looking over the marsh, where a ,dozen wherries may be j; 

‘ vith their snowy canvas swelling to the | sight, could never with certainty say in what direction they 
# | | Broad, and you are in the midst of the | were really bound. 

6 | charm of which perhaps has begun to steal The marshes have been largely drained during the last 
i fifty years, and places which were impenetrable morasses ar, 
: | now becoming well known—too well now excellent pastures. The draining, while most benef: 

a tives are apt to say, for each year a large in a utilitarian sense, has necessarily destroyed much of th 
% f iT ‘ » explore it. But there is one barbaric wildness which formerly existed. It has circum. 

) : this watery domain which will prevent its scribed the waters and narrowed the sporting ground ar 

7, , , med as are other playgrounds : you the breeding places of rare fowl ; nevertheless there is sti 

+ ; -annot “do” it by train. or by walking or riding or cycling. wildness and loneliness enough to satisfy most men. The man\ 

It can only be properly explored by means of boats on it windmills that you see are employed in pumping the wate: 

d ter ind this, again, can only be comfortably done out of the dykes and drains into the river. As the land dries 

; ,eraft large enough to live and sleep in. You must carry its level sinks, and the rivers are, for the greater part of their 

: bd th you, for hotels are not plentiful nor large, and courses, higher than the adjacent land, in some places six or 

your floating home there is a semi-wildness of life which is seven feet higher. Of course there is a river wall or embank- 

} ment of grass-cemented eartl 

ee ee : ” on either side of the river 

; channel, and the keeping up 

‘ of the embankments and 

i drains is well looked afte: 

' by boards of commissioners 

: Most of the land is, indeed 

“ below the level of the sea 

; and the fall of the rivers, 


which used to be stated as 
four inches to the mile, IS 


now much less. rhe tide, 














i therefore, finds its way farther 
f up, and with greater velocity 
q each year, and the natura 
current of the river is_ but 
: trifling. The land near the 
x source of the river Thurne 
~ above Potter Heigham, a mil 
af from the sea by land, and 
ee some twenty-five following th 

x course of the river to Yar- 
oi : \ \\ mouth, is lower than the sea 
e" 1 | ‘ \ Vy ‘) \ at high tide. Low sand hills 
fs ’ aii keep back the sca, but on 
et | 60 3. On the Vare, at Bramerton. Engraved by W. M. R. Quick. more than one occasion lately 
e there has been fear of at 
i most agreeable, | use to the majority of people most novel. inundation, such as have in times past proved destructive 
%, ’ ; : - a 7s ae - graphical description of | at this spot, the sea breaking in and wasting the country 
Wy road An teral triangle, with a base of right up to Norwich. 

FR ) de : the sea-coast, and with it ipex at Norwich, | Between the river wall and the actual water 1s a varying 
Wee try which is as flat as Holland, | breadth of wet marsh, covered with tall rank grass, flags, and 

il ) r two promontor of high ground running flowering plants. This is locally called the ‘‘ rand.” The 

: a ’ 

f wonice ; tedly covered by the sea depth of the rivers is considerable, and they are navigable for 
Bt , iwi irs] were th a considerable distance; thus the Yare is so for twenty-seven 
a. nA rough tl low ground meander thre¢ miles, the Bure for forty-five, the Waveney for twenty-five ot 

yal Nowing from Norwich to Yarmouth. thirty, the Thurne for ten, and the Ant, with the Dilham Canal, 
| nabs he sea into a large tidal lake, for ten or twelve. 
Wate he Waveney, flowing (he Broads, which give their name to the district, 
tl 1 1 joining heets of shallow water, connected with the rivers by navi- 
' | top of Breydon Water; the Bure, or North gable channels, and in size from twenty to four hundred acr 
Coltishall, Wroxham, and Aecle, inextent. On the Yare there are but two of any importance, 
: rend of Breyde rom this Surlingham and Rockland. On the Bure, near Wroxham, ! 

ch Yars th to the sea a group of most beautiful Broads. Following the course 0! 


and the river downwards from Wroxham Bridge, one here se 
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the most exquisite scenes of sylvan loveliness. We are still 
among low woods, and the luxuriance of vegetation which 
ringes the clear and brimming river is most gorgeous in its 


colouring, particularly when the yellow iris is in bloom. Or 
; ‘ ’ 


the right hand is Wroxham Broad, a very famous sheet of 


vater, where regattas or water frolics are frequently held. 


Opposite to this is Hoveton Great Broad, now, alas, closed to 


ta 


the public. Lower down on the right Salhouse Great and 
Little Broads, and opposite, Hoveton Little Broad. Lower 
lown still Woodbastwick Broad, and still farther Ranworth 


South Broads. 


nd Walsham 


these Broads will apply to all. 


The description of one of 
We s: 


the river through 


iil slowly with the dying 
ening wind out of 


+ 


divide the placid waters of the lake. 


a narrow opening, and 
The helm is put down, 


the yacht comes up head to wind, and shoots forward until 


momentum is lost, the anchor plunges into the depths, 


blocks and a 


they are furled and the covers put on; the 


the white sails are 


lowered with a creaking of 


rattling of ropes ; 


boat’s stove is unearthed from a locker, and the kettle is soon 
boiling, while willing hands 

t the tea re ady. One's } 6. cpa: HS 4 
meals acquire a greater pi- 


incy when one has had the 


ible of preparing them. 


Then, when the tea-things 


hed 


wa up and stowed, 

1 the little ship ll tidy 
1 trim, we sit at our eass 
} itch the reed _ 
hter in their green and 
the level I-rays 

|! upon them, and more 
rple where they art ha- 
Ihe roach and rudd 
brisk it the crumbs 
have thrown overboard; 
hoal of y let are 
by y l bed of 

1 tl t ind 

rhens * crossing the 
et bavs, while a beautiful 


-_ a 


On the River 


and No. 4 
most unexpectedly 
ut An artist rows up to a point of vantage 
makes 


luminous with 


nd ab you. 
ir by, and hastily 
the still 
onfound him! when later you recognise the picture on the 


ills of 


the most of your presence there, 


water the mirrored sunset. But 


he has taken the most 
ightly craft. To 


ome exhibition, you see that 


Iwarrantable liberties with your trim and 


ike her, it is supposed, more picturesque, he has distorted 
he straight lines of her spars, roughened her be autiful curve 
de her ropes ragged and untidy, and dabbed some spot 


a Dutch schuyt. 


ew yachts are making their way up 


out her as if she were 


im- 


to Wroxham, 


elled by some faint airs in their lofty topsails. A high- 
tked, black-sailed wherry follows them—and, by the way 
» artist has ever rightly caught the clear cut and _ spirite l 
ipe of a wherry’s sail, which is so eloquent of powerful 


hic ity. One of the vachts enters the Br vad, her crew 


ling her along with the long pole which is locally called a 
juant.’” She, too, makes up for the night, and presently, 
it rs for a friendly chat and 


rows dark, her crew joins you 


ocial glass. 








Sete ced 


195 ; 
7 
When the night has fairly settled down over the flat watery 
h 
The berths or hammocks are arranged 


ind 


healthy sleep which naturally follows the long and healthy 


waste, which is now weird enough in its solitude, you begin ' 


to think of turning in. 


for sleeping, and ere many minutes you are in the sound 


a ie 


day. Sometimes, however, if you are of a nervous tempera- ; 
ment, sleep does not come readily for the first night or two. i 
rhe situation is in itself novel, with but a three quarter inch 
plank between your ear and the water, the lapping of which, ey 
if there is any wind, seems unnecessarily loud, while there lie 
are inexplicable sounds overhead amidst the ropes and rig Mt 
‘7 
ging. Some nights affect you by their absolute and unearthly bd 
stillness, while others startle you by their extreme noisiness. id 
But a night on the water is always pleasant, and the awaking 4 
in the glorious freshne of the early summer morning, fol- iat | 
lowed by the ready bath, ‘fone step and overboard,”’ and 
the bracing swim and the hearty breakfast—are not the 
pleasures to dream of afterwards in the dull winter weather 
If the morning is still and calm, you eagerly watch th q 
= uu es SL Pie Sa, Vr roenep eAD. an 
a 5 ; : 
Thurne: Squall coming on, Engraved by RK. S. Lueder | 
tree-tops and the reeds to s¢ when the nd col 
and if it be fair for your day’s sail Kven if it be a head 
wind it is not much matter, so | ther enough of it 
forthe river yachts are so handy 1 so smartly sailed that 
they tack quickly in the narrow channe ind mock at the 
fickle wind. But a calm! that is detestable, and no fat 
tint that the painter loves will console the per piring and i 
patient yachtsman who ts toning at his quant 
The wherri which are the tra barges J 
rivers, deserve especial mention ( for the ent 
( alithe i lit craft, fast and ha but f thei 
of form from an artistic point of The hull l 
ind rakish, with btle curves at the bow and stern which 
most difficult to draw The st ill ma hich f reul 
pin pports ¢ h uil « 1 aloft by a lor 
projecting bol it ngle of | ! ! Or 
ibout rh iil, which ta black, | 
boom at the foot, and tl ur t he higl 
peak past the be of the ull to t lea t 
tern, presents a beautiful gradation of shadow 
He 
' 
is 4 
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f { to fifty o1 ty tons, and even, so that you enter your bedroom with an involuntary 

They t picturesque freight } run, and bring up on an acclivity, and a suspicion crosses your 

t i reat height, and the mind that that last glass of whiskey had better have om 

( to hide the declined. But in the morning you see that the fault did not 

ick ¢ ¢ for a sail lie with the whiskey. Any one staying at this inn in the 

' erries are being loaded the summer time will find plenty to interest him if he be an 

ted half-way up the mast, and with angler, an artist, or a boating man. As all who come 

ving in festoons from it, and a group of are on pleasure bent, there are many merry and memorable 

broad-brimmed hats pitching and trim- meetings there. 

duplicated upside down in the mirroring Two or three miles past the ferry we come to the mouth 

picture results. Wherries sail fast and of the small river Ant, which leads in a roundabout fashion 

ind, large hey are, are often managed to Barton Broad, Stalham, and the Dilham Canal. The 

and his wife or son. I have often seen Broad is a large and shallow one, with two channels marked 

ve years old, or thereabouts, composedly out by posts, which are placed in such useless positions that 
cr ft. while the father is in the little cabin even the natives make mistakes at times. 

1 meal. As much bright colour as pos- In sailing along the rivers one sees on the bank, or 

the wherries, all parts not likely to be moored in a dyke off the main stream, a rude sort of house- 

nted red or blue or yellow. The mast 1s boat, consisting of a tarred hut built on an old sea boat 


bought at some sale of wreck- 


age on the coast. Near it is 





a large net drying, or per- 
haps black buoys on the water 
show that the net is stretched 
across the river (see Illustra 
tion No. 7). As you pa 





a solemn-faced man, with 
a long beard and a sugar- 
loaf hat, pops his head out 
of a hole in the roof, and, 
having taken stock of you, 
retires to his den. He is an 


eel-setter, and gets his living 


nile as by placing nets across the 

by LZ5 
Ay ‘ ; ete ; stream to intercept a_parti- 
cular species of eel on its 


vearly migration to the sea. 
The eels run chiefly in the 
night, and the net is set at 
dusk and the pockets haul 
up in the morning The 1 


is a fixture, and is raised 





, . “ lowered by means of ropt 
ig re . ‘iy ane j K. Chi shire. and pulleys fa stent d to stake 
driven into the bed of the 
_ rit weighted with a river. When a wherry passes, the net has to be lowered 
pertect that the vessel may sail over it without injuring it, and 

era UV Dy] his men in the cabin must be on the watch all night for the 
the upy I ( approach of wherries. Curiously enough a black sail can be 
t ' more easily discerned than a white one. The men goa good 


for on a still night the rippling of th 


\ the b of the wherry, or the flap of th 
! ( be heard a great way oft 
( I ] i waterme ] f labourers ‘ 
nd tl nevitabl ivar-loaf hat, may often be 
nee Ts —s cut the coarse marsh grasses, and frequently you see a 
! an exhi small stack of this coarse stuff floating down the river wit! 
t PI i it ¢ te In\ ible . long pole or oat! be 
_ tok that a man is to be found if you search fot him 
. ta I Wi h fringe the Broads ar valuable proper 
( and stored in bundles or fathon 
. ( place to wait purchaser ee Illustrat! 
No. 5), wl e them for fences, thatching, and as a subst 
Until they are cut they form covert 
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wild fowl, while in the shallow water about their roots lurk winter time, but the artist must 1 upon the tin f skv and 
mighty pike. The prettiest incident of a reed bed is the water, and the approach of a fleet Cf whert hast ) : 
nurse-like nest of the reed wren, supported by three reeds with the first of the tide, for an t. At the head of Breyd : ; 
leftly « wught in - th 
ts fairy texture has, bank, a 4 
f feathery reed magnifice b 
tops. Oftenhave ' if the Ro } 
I seen cuckoos in. fortre of ' | 
and jays haunt- Renet Cuath ) 1 
ng a reed bed, The « ! of : 
the formerto find the Wa yup 1a 





in alien home 


for its egg, and 





the latter bent inabundar { ne 
n eger-sucking. 
(mong the y 
ls, too, the 
ter sometimes | 
ike i **ho- 
7 
Ver, or nest. ‘ n , t 
rhe reed beds of t] , 
re often inter- ter | part 
ected by nar- No. 6.—//ouse Boat and Draina Mill. Drawntbiyv F.G. A " larly: 
rw channels once at Ship 
long which a beat may be pushed, and any one of a natu- meadow Lock, where the fish, deep down, seemed suspended 
ralist turn of mind will find ample scope for observation if, in air, and the sunshine brought ever tone on the bott 
it the first dawn of a summer morning, he lies in wait in into clear relief. Beccles itself present ’ ( 
reedy cove. He will then see birds which give no appearance from the river y 
n of their existence at a later period of the day. Qulton Broad is more especially devoted to yacht | " 
Leaving the Ant and proceeding down the Bure, we pass the summer time fully a third of it taken up | wht 
1 the left the ruins of St. Benedict’s Abbey, interesting only their moorings, and when regattas take place it ! h 
to antiquarians, and presently come to the mouth of the crowded with craft A regatta he worth 
Thurne. A few miles up this we come to the wildest and of the enormous quantity of ca which the tiny 
largest of all the Broads, Hickling, passing through the reedy carry, and the bold way in which they are sailed 
vastes of Heigham Sounds and Whiteslea. A narrow and We have now brietly gone over the whol f tl i 
rtuous dyke leads also to Horsey Mere, of pike-fishing district, dwelling rather upon the pictur than ] 
celebrity. Under a sunny sky in the summer time this is a porting side of it. Space will not permit to deset i} 
most pleasant playground. There is no impediment to th many curious phases of Broad life, but we may pron the 4 
Wigation, but the fishing and shooting are preserved. In who have eyes to see, that ther much of inter st! 
nter time it is ith st 
y 
omewhat ' 1 
iry waste t ’ 
from Thurne ’ 4 
h down to I 





ith the river : + ee | 
rather com- (Nhe 5A i 
nplace, but ee an ae dite Ces le a 
it Yarmouth, ee, ahs ell ae | 
which is f! t now 
trangely Dutch ment 
in itS appear- person | 
ince, without, —* ‘ 
however, the made Aa sj il 
cleanliness of ity of small and 
Dutch towns, = comfortable 


there is plenty No. 7.—Eel-set, River Ant. Drawn by F. G. Kitton cruising: crait 


that is quaint Loyne nt 
, = , ; , ‘ wn tror y nnot bett 
and worth painting. Above Yarmouth stretches Breydon Wroxham, to whose care th ra ca 
Pia 7 . ‘ , . } ! } } ' 
Water (see Pp. 193), which is really a tidal estuary. Atlowtide commit himself. Guide-books a 


the channel is bounded by mud flats. There is much that is of Jarrold, Norwich 


interesting to the sportsman on Breydon, particularly in th G. CHRISTOPHER TD) 
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THE HUDSON 


ery few New Yorkers who, if asked 


‘iow ire. probably v 
| British cousin how to spend a pleasant day, would 


I ply, ‘Take a trip up the Hudson.’ Phere 1 a pardon- 
le among Americans of their Rhine, the river having 
‘ i tract of very beautiful country through which to cut 
, of three hundred miles. Its career is started several 
t} nd feet above the sca in the Adirondach Mountains, 
and af many wanderin its waters are emptied into New 
York Bay. This is the river on whose banks are received 
the thousands from all lands and latitudes who yearly pour 
into this new country, with new hopes, new ambitions, new 
fear 
1 propose to purchase a ticket for Albany on a bright 
October morning, and take my readers up the Hudson with 
" if they will go. I have secured an easy-chair on the 
forward deck, and am much amused in watching the hun- 
dreds of pt op , with bundle and babies by the score, who, 


ler ther 1 ] ! ( n ! 
t t! t 1 t it { | Wi Meet a 
rd ea laden for 1 ] t i I ( la 
‘ 1 th 1 our way through e1 bearing” the 
t all ce port of the « i lw ld, m with 
t little tu rorat which a the me enye!l 
Vit », thorouvhly democratic Ir iabours, pt ll- 
‘ l ener Y Jager beer ratt tately yacht 
| ! chantme ‘ i t hte 
‘ \ ! t it | i 1 ty ot 
( ! 1! t ] SUVE il 
' vy bunt- 
h « di ( ! tance 
f P char 
to the 1 vew Y 
\ } feamer 





RIVER. 


with characteristic American hurry, are rushing hither and 
thither on incomprehensible errands. Willis, writing almost 
fifty years ago of the same scene, describes himself as arriy- 
ing on the pier *‘at the same instant with seven hundred 
men, ladies, and children, besides lap-dogs, crammed baskets 
uncut novels, and baggage for the whole. No commissioner 
in the world would guarantee to get all this freight on board 
at the given time, and yet it is done, to the daily astonish- 
ment of newspaper hawkers, orange women, and penny-a- 
liners watching for dreadful accidents.’’ Every day for half 
a century this has been going on, and after the ringing of the 
bell and panting of the engine, we find the same ‘hands 
‘who follow their nomenclature literally, and have neither 
eyes nor bowels) trip up all the little children and astonished 
maids, in coiling up the hawser, and angry people who have 
lost their portmanteaus, and selfish people who w7// nof get 


up and let the young gentleman see if his penny trumpet is 





Hudson picnic, when they turn their boat into an Oriental 
island with Chinese draperies, lanterns, and national musi- 
who clang their monotonous instruments from morn 
There is 


on their daily business to these pleasure transports in the 


clan 
until eve. a kindly courtesy shown by busy steamers 
form of salutation whistle. 

We are now well out in the stream, with our prow turned 
northward. On the east shore rise the spires, towers, and 
of New York, and on the west the huge grain elevator: 
of Jersey City. I wonder how Verrazzano (the first European 
who visited New York Bay) would be impressed to-day with 
the locality which he 

lands, very fruitfull and pleasant, full of hie and broad tre¢ 
safe without an) 


dome 


4 : 66 Goce _— 
reports to Francis I. as ‘‘five smal 


among the which any great navie may ride 
leare of tempest or other danger. . . . . We were oftentime 
leagues, which we found as plea- 


int as is possible to declare, very apt for any kind of hus- 
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bandry, of corne, wine, and ayle. We entered afterwards the 
wood, which we found so thicke that any army, were it never 
o great, might have hid itself therein; the trees whereof are 
okes, cypresse-trees, and other sortes unknown in Europe.”’ 
Gradually the signs of commerce disappear, and another 
order of life is suggested by the appearance of Fort Washing- 
ton and Fort Lee on opposite banks, both of which strongholds 
a flood 
of gold and scarlet in clumps of maples among the more sober 


were captured by Lord Cornwallis in 1776. There is 
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foliage, which with the cloud sky and brill 


a very fairyland to many of the overtaxed, joyk 


our boat. 














The Hudson falisades. 


period of irresolution, the bold trumpeter plunged into the 
seething water, having first fortified himself by drinking the 
contents of his precious stone bottle. He battled manfully 
for some time, in spite of the devil (ev sfyfe der duyvel), but 
finding himself overmastered, raised his trumpet to his lip 

ind after one furious blast sank for ever to the bottom. A 
ivh- 
bours the dreadful intelligence that he had seen the devil, in 
s Anthony 


worthy burgher. on the shore related to his astonished n¢ 


+} 


he form of a huge moss-breecher, seize the luckle 


by the leg and forcibly drag him beneath the wave 





1 








A short distance up the river on the eastern shor 
is the Spuyten Duyvel Creek, which constitutes the northern 
boundary of Manhattan Island. The stream gained its nan 
from an old Dutch legend referring to one Anthony Van 
Corlear, the trumpeter of Governor Sluy Vesant, who, being 
sent to rouse the people to arms during a violent storm, wa 
arrested by the absence vl boat or ik rryman After a short 
- . : 
+ 
* 6 
a 
Ay 
: 
% 
} 
' 
: 
4 
i 
: 
; 
fy 
i 
iy 
F 
Ha 
i 
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Drawn by Harry Fenn. 
And now everybody’ ittention is attracted t the Opposi 
hore, for we have reached the far-famed H 1 Palisade 
For some twenty miles this perpendi ul of columis 
rata I precipitously from the rivet ll the pa 
wers are of differs opit } t height, lea 
| end t i ind l r| ! f the ridge dott 
with summer villas, and i can detect a rust 
tairway d i t! ( tt to tl t il | ! t 
ter The eastern bank req i lerful contrast t 
the Palisade t | 
’ 
t 
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engers as we 


presently make our way into a broad lake 


as Tappan Zee, and I hear an English tourist, who has 
consulted his guide-book, remark, ‘‘ They say here that four 
miles inland André was tried, condemned, and executed,” ] 


personally had forgotten all warlike associations in this 


peace ful scene, 


clinting blue water, calm blue sky, and 
vleaming sails of the small pleasure boats, with a tender haze 
oftening the lines of the shore. When the steamer comes 
opposite Irvington I do not need my British friend to arouse 
my memory, for all eyes instinctively strain to gain a glimpse 
of Washington Irving’s home, Sunnyside. But in vain, for 
the foliage hides every stone, and I have to recall a vision of 


Wolfort’s Roost, with its quaint motto, ‘Lust in Rust’ 


tb de ot 


<< 
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aay 
re 





mong the youths of that town familiarity breeds such con- 


tempt that the idea of States prison (as the end of the road 


which begins with disobedience in the nursery) may not have 
the desired effect. The prison was founded during the early 


part of the present century, and has been gradually erected 


by the convicts from neighbouring quarries. Sing-Sing gained 


its strange name from an Indian word, Odsining, signifying 


stone upon stone. It is a comfort to discover that such 


ipparently senseless nomenclature has an ancestry that will 
bear investigation. 

We have accomplished nearly forty-five miles of our journey 
is the steamer rounds two points and brings us in view ol 


Peekskill, str 


vvling up the hillside from the river, and on the 








pposite hore Dunderberg, the first ; 4 Hudson H 
lands. This Thunder-Mountain has a dreadful rey 





: strife-maker: it will transform ft zephyrs into fur Many of 1] | 
yvinds and dainty clouds into thunder-cap Washingtor INV species of the h ' 
Irving tells us that, as the legend runs, it is the retreat of : XN, and caly thoee of . id a ze 
roblin of Dutch extraction, who has been heard muttering, t tair named after tl el tru \ ‘ 7 f 
orders in low Dutch to the elements ; sometimes, indeed, ‘*] ref 1 to earlier in ti paper oO , , Vf 
has been seen surrounded by a crew of litth imps, 1n broad Anthony, having vat hed his 1 \ 7 
breec hes and short doublets, tumbling head ove! he el in the over the « irter 1 ny of hi c ull -_ t Nay } ref 
dark and mist, and playing a thousand gambols in the air, o1 ing from behind the mountain “did dart f | most | 
buzzing like a swarm of flies about Anthony's Nose ; and that potent beams full upon the refulgent 1 of t nder of . 
the f 
_ which h into th 
] { 17 ‘ ‘ 
con W cn mi t 
near the 1 t 1] ] 
fish being captured, fur ; 
nished fine fare for the crew, 
who pronounced it excel- ; 
lent, excepting the part neat 
the wound, which was tainted : 
with brimstone In comme 
moration of the marvel Go- 
vernor Sluy Vesant vave the 
name of Anthony's Nose to 
an adjacent promontory 
The river now” writhe 
around the mountain spurs 
as if cramped by the nar 
rowing bed, which is bound 
in by precipice from ten 
to fifteen hundred feet in 
height, to which clumps of 6 
verdure cling like magnified 
moss. <A glimpse of West 
Point turns attention to war 
like associations once more, 
for no military academy Ys 
could have a finer site than is 
that chosen as the training 
round of the ca t \ 
natural plateau of almost 
half t mile I lev 
| yphithe roch 
1 foliage hor t | 
rad he | 
f An \ | 
their 1 { 
> | t ol ‘ 1 ! l 
The Palisades, from a Hudson River Garden. Drawn by Harry Fenn ind 1 disciphir 
is extremely 1 rous durin 
it such times the hurry-scurry of the storm was always th working hours, and th ho | p im 
vreatest.”’ every luxury rises at five o'clock ¢ 
Overshadowed by Dunderberg, on a raised plateau, is located room in perf bef f f 
the State Encampment, where, during th mmer mont! by f ( I 
the various National Guard regiments of the State of N t] n ! t] very nool 
York are initiated into the mysteries of camp lif he wl 
tents against the hillside make a charming picture ft 
river, and the river makes a charming picture from t ( | 
The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher |! 
Peekskill 1 divid | ( 
ind hi ‘ 
Dur } ( 
1886 ; 
; 
| 
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nto a museum filled with memento: 


Commander, Lafayette, Baron Stenben, and man) 


another well-know: 








name, 
There Is nothir 


be- 
tween Newburgh and 


very interesting 
Poughkeepsie whe: 
we contrast the shor 
with what has recent 
for th 
Highlands are behir 


the 


) 


been seen, 


us, and wooded 
banks 
comparison, 


seem tame in 
One 
should pass 


at 


Pough- 
keepsie night to 
sce the masses of flame 
from the tall chimneys 
of the blast furnac: 

be 
guished from the Cat 
kill House 


thirty miles away. 


which can distin- 


Mountain 


There is a diabolical 





On the Night Boat passing Poughkeepsie. Drawn by Harry Fenn. element in this lurid 
light, and one can 
behind it overhat 1 deep ilmost imagine the flamelets on the watch-towers of the city 
by my own tangled paths and the of Dis described in Dante’s Inferno. Near Poughkeepsie is 
v tur id and foll  soli- Vassar College, certainly the most celebrated academy for 
ly hundreds of rs who women in the country. Some time ago, in looking for infor- 
ce effect 1 the } fa leaf.’ mation with regard the building, all I could discover was 
eral r e cele- | that it co 1 an area of fifty thousand feet, contained on 
! h did 1 dead th ind doors, and seven hundred and fifty windows. The 
I ) the | ( interesting, but one cannot feel they present a 
1 hich {| very vivid picture of Vassar. The eraduates are supposed 
( to wear eye-gla ind blue nose, attributes of stron; 
| Culp telles t of fact they are in no way distinguishable 
1 tl \ ym th e well-educated girl. 

( t An Catskill Landing and Hudson are the only large place 

inthe hich we pass until the boat nears Albany, our State capital 
| disembarking plat 

( It is a very old « and has been labelled with many 
im befor Eenelish called it after the Duke of York and 
\lbany. It is an energetic, prosperous city, with many fine 
hich New Yorkers feel ought to be transported to 
\ land. Our journey is ended, and my fellow- 
| ire making their way to the various hotels. The 
t Judson is over, and we are all aware of an amazing 

peut ALICE MAUDE FENN. 

CTT ” 
NINETTE. 
y | RA . 

t within the pale of reproach. In fact 

‘ I ts on ) lid a foundat 

yr an experiment like 
| ete f much 
whic] Lined its 1 
; 








DOWN THE WYE. 


Sapper Ponnpeteass turned over the contents of a 
porttolio de voted to illustration of some particula 
cality, will know how interesting is th ‘comparison t 
ri tween th Varyin t iments ot bject 
i mber of artists of dilferent time ind of va 


w visitant to well-worn themes, such as _ the Wye 


1 its beauties. It is hardly pussible that the fresh 









observance of such 
1 subject will fail to 
bring out some new interest, 
if impelled by a genuine and 


unaffected admiration. But even 


EGi- were this justification absent, the 

+ artist and the writer would go on with 

; their labours just the same, when the 

subject is the creating impulse, and 

t the consideration of the result of sketches or notes. Your 


ithor or your artist comes to a subject or a theme which 
apart from all the world that is past or is to be, 
traight he goes to work without excuse or reasoning. 
should be Su 


well it 


and that no thought of past o1 


effort on the part of other hinders an artist i! 
in some way perhaps the public will be the better fot 
honest attempts to please or interest them Some 

luctory excuse explains the appearance of o1 m 


trative journey ‘“* Down the Wye.’ It has been don 


nd over again. You might have seen in 1789 a b 


y 

iilustrations, looking like photographic reproduc i the 

intains in the moon, supposed to represent the Wye, nd 
Ly see all sorts of prints and plates from then until n 


includ the work of able men like Cre WICK T l DBirket 


r, who could make avy scen or object nto a | ctur 
t and shade, whether on or « he W Che sketel 
n were made in pen and t pen a 
the ibj ct and with mut releren to | kk | 
Phey are ) t no t 
ind aim ) , 
vent l of « } i st / 
‘ 





uppet W. 





lhe Wye from 


the | 


an 


if 


d 


est : 


you 


you ¢ 





ch 


ad Lill. 


‘> 


and traverse the full length of thi 


and true alon 


} wy Vv ld b rateful indeed for 
I t visit to this lovely neighbour- 
mad f 1 Hereford to Chepstow and you 


ind d it in straying; for you can never 
pretend that this wayward pretty stream is 
he Ipin you to travel, or care at all about 
its destination ler he rush traight 
i broad and level bed right 

} 


towards the Severn, and then shi ves it 


up, and winding off in lazy style, changes 
ix miles an hour for one and a half, and 
it this rate bears you vently along through 
uch lovely hills and banks that, after four 
miles of this wilful meandering, your belief 
1s lost in any need of straightforward travel 
What better corrective could we tind than 


this to the | 


nervous haste of modern life ? 
rravel ten miles from Ross towards Chep- 
stow on the Wye, and you must rest con 
t of need 


vinced that the quickest way is nm 


lovely stream, 


1 may find enough of moralising to serve your turn 


ire to heed. 


You may tind a desire to do Ik and 


ind to make more of that effort which ts 


thought and restful labour, in place of much 


fret and bustl Mr. Ruskin’ 


h for fame and coin in pr t days 1 
onder hot and dusty road stretch ‘ { 
vn, or the track of rails tl 
ind darkson ly 1 vapour, whistl 
cable i niy to 1 ich { il th 

it contrast, th right ] } 
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The Market-house, R 


innot pretend to know the river by taking the road that lies 
the nearest to it. Now and then it goes along a course so 


milar to the highway that the scenery of the one is the 


cenery of the other, but suddenly the river will start off at 


a right angle round the base of a wooded hill, and the next 


point in your road journey to mect it may be five miles away, 





ut of the river which is known to fame as ¢Ae Wye. Hey 
from a plateau beside the old church, called “the Pri pect,’ 
or from the comfortable quarters at th Royal Hotel, we hay 
a fine stretch of landscape, owing its chief attraction to 4) 
windings of the river, which comes up past the town in th 
form of a hor e-shoe be nd. ‘I his be nd cn¢ lose Sa fair Stretc] 
of meadow, and in it stands a rare old oak, which now forn 
The old Wilton Bri Fi 
and the towers of Wilton Castle, embosomed in trees, form 


a shed to shelter shee Pp (see skete h). 


points of interest to the left of our view from “ the Prospect,”’ 
whilst to the right we have the river enlivening the lands: ip 
by its numerous bends towards Hereford. The trouble th 
river Wye takes in getting to the Severn from its rise in 
Plimlimmon is marvellous; counting from the map alone, 
there must be some forty of these big horse-shoes in it 
course from Hereford, which help to make out its one hun- 
dred and fifty miles length from end to end, and cause you 
in some places to travel five miles in order to make one of 
direct progression. It is sixteen and a half miles in a direct 
line from Ross to Chepstow, whilst the river takes near thirty- 
vight miles to go from one town to the other. The Wilton 
Bridge (see sketch) appears to date from Tudor times (1599), 
and this, with the old oak in the meadow, forms a link to 
carry us half way back to the time of King Stephen, when 
the Wilton Castle is said to have been built. 

The voussoirs of the bridge arches are rebated, instead of 


having the usual straight joint. About here is a favourite 
d » 





by the river, though only one of road. | 
| 
Whether we are intent on following the Wye from Plim- spot for fishermen, and one stalwart sportsman, resembling 
limmon to Chepstow, or whether only to see some of its pro- a well-known M.P., I never missed seeing knee-deep in the 
minent beauties, such as are to be found in the last forty stream as I drove past, disposing himself in the most obliging 
miles of its course, we can hardly do better than make its way for any possible painter. But I suppose he would have 
acquaintanoe at the little town of Ross; as Leigh Ritchie acted just like all cows I know, and moved away directly one 
ays, here commences the tour of the lower Wye—of that got him fairly into use as a model. 
\ : 
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unusually long chancel (50 feet) equal to two-thirds the 
negth of the nave. The curious sight of two young elm-treé 
rowing from one of the pews to a height of some twenty feet 
now at an end, for just before our recent visit the trees had 
ed. The window in front of which they used to flourish 
ices east, so that it is somewhat a wonder th y should have 
ne so well. The rows of great elms enclosing the church- 
ird, and which were planted by John Kyrle, form a fine 
tting to the church and its lofty spire, and make the church- 
yard en losure a most delightful retreat during the hot days 
f summer. In fact, the churchyard and the * Prospect”’ 
together incline one to greatly envy the privileges of those 
who live at Ross. Exquisite sunset scenes have we witnessed 
from the ‘‘ Prospect,’’ and our first acquaintance with the 
place was on the eve of such a glorious sunset, after many 
rainy days, as would alone suffice to make a pleasant fixed 
remembrance of the abode of the Man of Ross. The old 


rket-house occupies a site in the centre of the town, where 
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‘ meet d hasa npl | effect 
l erected 1 th re nol ; ul ) ACICH how 
| y « ly it pr nt appear | 
Che verse of Pope has raised the nar f | Kyrl he 
Man of Ross,’’ to enduring fame The visitor will find the 
fame ts that of a sober, quict life, pent in acts of unostenta 
tious benevolence, such as cares nothiny at all fur fame 


In following the Wye downwards from Ross, the first hint 


of its special beauties seems to come in at a point a little 


above Kerne Bridge, and from the roadway here we vet a 
charming bit of landscape, with the Kerne Bridge as a central 
object under the Coppet Wood Hill, whilst to the right we 
have the bridging of the two highways just below the spire 
of Goodrich Church. The Kerne Bridge was erected in 1828, 
and was much needed, and is one of those things so marvel 
lous in modern days which combines both usefulness and 
good looks. If the reader spends much time in traversing 


the country about the Wye, he will come to fully understand 
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he value of bridges, for the river cuts you off in the most | showing the railway crossing the river in the foreground, and 
unexpected manner by its turns and doubles. the spire of Ruardean Church on the distant hill. 

It will be very soon observed that the Wye affords every Kerne Bridge the riverside must be left to get a hit 
, , > 3 , : : . ; » nite] 
variety of effect which can be given, from a bordering of the of Goodrich Church and Castle. As you ascend the ** pitch 
, ‘ . : | ae ! oad 
tee pt st prec ipic e to the flattest meadow land, whilst its fre- which is the local designation for the rise and fall of road 
quent bends produce lines of the most beautiful and varied you catch glimpse of Goodrich Church framed by the tree 
> 1. on —" . lenay whic im ome 
form of landscape composition. Then the colour effects to be and stone arch of the upper roadway, which forms in 
; 1 } j » le] te ce lo I mee )' i 
een along its course are as varied as can be imagined by lights a delightful picture of delica lour, framed by th 
the landscape artist. We have the silvery-grey rocks, partly dark stone archway and its rocky abutment The church 
covered and surrounded by foliage of every tint of greens and has a lovely elevated site, and forms a harm plea 
ing lomir y race ! t is.been « 
rrowns and reds, and the yellow, r d, and greys and blues of ing group, dominated by a grat ls] It | 
, ’ . 1 ' epceris ch « +} terest of 
various kinds of earth and rocks. The river adds light and fully re red, and pr ry t h of ( 
; ll ! thi. . erest nn 
colour to every view, and under a changeable sky the dif- ve old Goth worl Any 1 in m ' 
. r ] t ee the he rt 
rent results of dark land against light water, and the re- progr I l fail to see tl north 
P - ] ; ‘ } ‘ } 
rse, are in some of the stretches of river mething marvel- erected » tl memory ol! J 1] ! ] | 
, 1 : : , , . 1 offect ir ty 
to watch, as you sit on some rocky ledge of the hillside wl a sy ven of lic ind l in pa ! 
° » » . ' . ’ fom 
A good point of view for such observation Is on the le of l to rin | land \ 
, 1 1 ’ for ! ' ' ait ry ; 
pet Wood Hill, whence one of our sketches iken, 1 tl l of f rock, ! 


1550, 
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{ » clouds are very 


! ht well give way 


to the wings of faith 

1 the rays of h ype, 
which would suggest 
folk 


and 


more to most 
than poetry 
prose unl they be 


very good indeed. 
Two curiou epitaphs 
at Goodrich are as 


follows 


‘ Here lies the only come 
; fort of my life, 
A most indulgent, tender, 


loving wit 


4 The o friend that God 
; endude to me, 
. ; Therefore my lo great 
; the world may see; 
4 I with her once me t hap- 
? pily was blest, 

But now of all my joy I 

; im bereft; 

4 And since ber death ur 
1 happy thus am I, 

And remain until the 
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ge a Say 
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( 
al 
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t the winved head of cherubim and the rays of 


id relief in despair. 


ol carve | 
1] - ] 
excellent decorative form, ch as we 
e in modern work. The leafage 1 


most spirited manner, and it appear 
light 
] f 


inoft nsive symb¢ | ol 


Sickly 


agree ible and 


entiment and 
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This 


barricades. 
the 


urther 


defence, and all 


formed pre tty 


two ides of the casth 


round 


level ground we finda wide and des Pp moat, 


whilst the other fronts rise steeply from the valley and th 
river. There was some brave fighting about this castle jn 
revolutionary times, and Oliver Cromwell advanced to it jn 
person against Sir Richard Lingen. Finally it was tak 


Great consumption of food was a hapy 
told that the Count: 
up her larder here for Christmas with thirty- 


lonel Birch. 


by Ce 


feature of the place, for we are 


Pembroke made 


three oxen and eichty 


pigs. 
The stone’ with 
which the keep 1S 


built is from the Fo- 
rest of Dean, and it 
wonder- 
the 
round towers of stone 


has lasted 


fully; whilst 


excavated from their 


site are much de- 
faced by weather ef- 
fect. One of the 
prettiest features of 
all the ruin is a lofty 
detached octagonal 


pillar, from which 
two pointed 


flanking 


Through 


spring 
arches to 
walls. 
arches and a 
the 
catch a 


these 
break in walls 
behind we 

lovely peep 
river and its wooded 


of the 


vi; 
/ ‘Ae sa 
a banks. This must 
‘ fe, L 
( i have been painted 
*" t \ scores of times, but 


not sooften, we think, 
as the view looking 
through it towards 


the castle (shown in 





our sketch), wherein 
the dark stone screen 
is a fine framework 
to the beautiful tra- 
tree in the 
Num- 


subjects for 


cery of 
castle court. 
berless 
the painter occur in 


places like this, and 


t 


one of lesser interes 


we might suggest in 


the old stoup and 


1 contrasting with the wallflower and fern 


( { 

have wn up within it. The visitor to Goodrich should 
the old church at Walford (at present unrestot! d), 

pecimens of transitional carving 1 

to | y English work, and where may b 
( cel arch helmet said to have | 
( 
( 1 through many miles of Englis! 
I well dded interest which is derived ft 








ART 
me form of water in the landscape, wl 1 | 
er or the distant sea. After miles of tedious travelline ove: 
olate hills in Wales, we hay 
me upon a little lake reflect 
ne the sky in its blue depths, 
after long stretches of mea- 
lows and trees we have caught 


rlimpse of sea on the hori- 


yn, Or, again, after traversing 


leagues of hot and dusty roads 


we have turned a corner and 
found ourselves in view of a 
winding stream, and then we 


have realised the full charm of 
It is 


this charm of a glistening stream 


water in a country scene. 


that is again and again re- 
peated to us in our drives about 
the Wye, and its alternating 
appearance and disappearance 
count for much in a journey by 
road from Hereford to Chep- 
stow. 

Although every one will have 
his own method of ‘‘ doing’’ the 
Wye, it may serve some useful 
to 


Leaving Paddington 
ny nh 


purpose shortly sketch a 
**tour.’’ 


by an evening train, we shall 


find ourselves in some _ four 
hours in the old-world cathe- 
dral town of Hereford. The 


following morning can very pro- 
fitably be spent in the cathe- 
dral, which is a fine specimen 
of Early Norman, although the 
west front, which fell in 1786, 


was rebuilt in an incongruous 


style. The library is quite worth 


A Remnant of Goodrich Castle. 


a visit, and contains, amongst other valuable manuscripts, 


Wycliffe’s Bible. 


I. 


Leaving Hereford, Ross, with its several 





Drawn by Raffles Davi 


most of the prominent beautic 


woods.”’ 


AN ACTOR’S HOLIDAY. 


' HOLIDAY in Holland and Belgium is at any time a 


good subject for an illustrated article, but with Mr. 


Irving as the central figure of such an event, your remini 


cences must prove an attractive 


contribution.”’ 


(hus editorially encouraged, I turn over my notes of a me- 


morable trip, with some trepidation, lest I fail to realise the 


editorial hopes, and with a feeling of surprise at the vast 
mount of work and experience that may be crowded int 
ree year This holiday I am to write about is an incick 
f August, 1883, on the eve of Irving’s first tour in the United 
Three years ago America was to him a ferra 2 
4, and /auvst a dream, which competed for realisat 
h Manfred, The Tempest, As You 7. It, Het VV/ 
d A/fr ind r contemplated Lyceum prod 


‘To-day the actor lool 


and fuwst i 


tion 


Canadian tours, 


» quickly in these days that 
ind look back. Th lem 
pirat It belongs tothea 
the charm of this dead ¢ lif 
tion. It is the 1 I 
YY pl t! ; ( h 
at last 
On b h team t | 
t for O Ir ( 
I ha ! ( ] 


209 
‘ 

fF ( l ! 

w! I fla 

far n 

| . } 

I ( 

t! ( ; 

1 ke (; to 

Sym \ you can 

put up the 1 t, not havu 

omitted to see the fan Col 

well Ri from Symond’s ¥ 

it will be plea t journey to 

Monmouth, tak care to sec 

the Double View, and the Buck 

Stone, which has been recently 

replaced. Monmouth, which 

occupies a slight elevation be 

tween the Monnow and _ the 

Wye, is a grand centre for some 

of the very best scenery on the 

Wye. Here you will meet many 

artists and anglers who, with 


various fly-tackle and occasion 


ally a coracle on their back, 
anvle for some of the finest fish 
we have ever seen. Leaving it, 
however, you pass on to Tintern, 
with its famous Abbey, and walk 
by roa taki care to secure 
the very f view from the Wind 
Cliffe look in at the Mo 
C ottave nt it { a to Chep- 
stow. thus bringing vou avain 
within ¢ ACCE of London 
Such a jou yas this may not 
be uited to the ta of all, but 
it will be found to the key t 
s of this ‘‘ wanderer thr h tl 
lr. RAFFLES DAVISON 
back « two Amer ind 
\ cet lime marches on ty 
is we to pause once in a Way 
p! not al ni 
phere of Holland. Perhaps 
| matt of i 
it ( t rea 
tf f ind 
) 
P l ky 
he 
| ( ! 
‘ 
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had an amusing scene. Toole can do that kind of 
thing in the 1 t innocent way, and without offence: and 
t of curious information is to be obtained by entering int 


He conversation with strangers. I remember a year or two sinc: 
nan Foole and I were at Stratford-on-Avon together. It was 

Im summer day, the dinner hour of the local working man 

On the outskirts of the town we came upon a group of two 

his n the full | r three labourers who had eaten their mid-day meal and wer 

for him to dra- | smoking their pipes. ‘Isthis the way into Stratford 7’ Toole 


th this wayside isked. ‘Yes,’ said one of them, who seemed to be the leade: 


reader may the | ofthe rest. ‘Do you lve at Stratford?’ ‘Yes,’ was the reply, 
onator who is just civen in a lazy fashion and without even a glance at Toole. 
of Lou is in ‘Oh, then, you know ail about it, and can tell us what we want 


to learn. Ihe fellow smoked on with indifference, as did 

















a2 eR ase a ae pty 








fae 


hakespeare lived here, eh Who ?’ the messenger stumped across the fields towards the town, 


Hid you know him?’ ‘N ‘Ish his comrade became a trifle more communicative. ‘ This 


+ Se 


au 
* 


Sey 


k he’s dead,’ t ng to ites, Mister Shakespeare was a famous man, ch?’ ‘Suppose he 
lof] ul Phen he ventured was.’ ‘A-scholar’’ ‘Dunno.’ ‘What was he famous for - 


’ 


a 
res, His house ij een, ¢ ‘Writin’’ was the reply, and it was given with a sudden 
i M come to ie \ a time sleam of intelligence in the native’s dull eyes. ‘Oh, writing, 
‘F tem] curl of | pand anextra pull at | I said, joining in the conversation; ‘did he write for the 
| ; oe « } ‘ ; —— . . > ew ‘Ty 
1 meat newspapers 7’ ‘No.’ ‘For the magazines? No.’ 17 
Not 1." *N now better, don't Family Herald >’ suggested Toole. ‘No,’ was again the 
; lt ca i I, much laconic but emphatic reply ; but this time the native paused 
od i i ’ 
Hi Only ind looking round as if he had suddenly remembered all about 
i , , 999 


# ‘ia a fe wril for Lbible. 





& . y 
4 ] O l an | ror two after our arrival, we went 
, , , a) l 
4 Bru pt there, and spent the next day there. Like 
i . “*, as we wandered through the old plac 
4 : ; ; 
, ‘Like a tage cleared for action. 
- 
: 
- 
, 
ms 
wo 
i 
> 
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Strange that so short a distance from London we should wake 
up in so foreign a city, with associations that go back into 
the centuries, and with something of the old atmosphere left. 
\Ve sauntered into the market-plac e, and entered an ancient 


While we 


daily guests came in for their matutinal beer. 


tavern. It was noon. remained at the bar th 
ach person 
was evidently expected by the bar woman. She greeted them 
with a smile. Each man took his own seat and had his sp 


cified quantum. They said little, and they drank moderately. 


Some smoked. The y all looked dull, as if they were walking 
in a cir le , a monotonous round of life. ‘* Have bee n doing 
this daily since boyhood,’’ said Irving; ‘son succeedins 
father in the same seat and drinking out of the same pot.’’ 
With an eye for costume, the Flemish milk-women inte- 
rested Irving, and we bought photographs of them. Thx 
most noteworthy was a woman in a hat that suggested Wal 
with a pretty prim lace cap and cuffs, and an embroidered 
hawl ‘‘which might have been designed by Oscar Wilde,’’ 
Irving suggested. One of the most picturesque objects we 
saw was the Porte des Baudets, which glassed its grey old 
walls in the placid water, an architectural gem, an harmo- 
nious picture of form and colour. This water is the Dyver 
Canal, and one comes upon bits of it here and there that ar 
in their way as fine as Venice, notably in the locality of the 
Quai du Rosaire, in which is situated the palace of the 
Count of 
trailing 


intervals athwart the river is decorated with lichen and 


We spt nt 


Flanders. The old masonry is draped with 


creepers, and the occasional bridge which slumber 


moss, toned with the tints of a grand old age. 
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tower, and re 








ted 


al 


' 


it 


erward 








Quai du Rosaire, Bruges (Noon). 


greater part of the day in the cathedral, 


1556, 





the Cordwainers’ Chapel 


Before we left, Irving 


made several rough 
ketcl for the « 
dral 1 rin / 
ind we walked 
‘ hotel he talked 
Wil tra ition 
Goeth play ind 
aii t What 
retain ind = =owhat 
( m te at uid 
I main pou 
} cp ¢ h to il 
thi I | 
cl i nad yet not 
} 
hich ! t pre 
t I 
! I ‘ 
‘ botl 
t nd 1 
the l 
Al ' 
wets 
tonl ‘ 
T 
| I 
Wi i I 
! ‘ 
} n 
1 ¢ 1 mat e | 
with 
head \ want a 
tragedian in the 
Adoni the ce 
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Irving, | unde! 


be true to Goe the, but Mr. 
aust, and Mephisto- London. 


n Terry being an ideal Margaret ; all right—plain dinner, but good—yes, sir. 


f, 
4 ’ 


- 
4 








I 








bout the 


the 


Walter said, 


wine, 


‘Oh 





gestion of the remem- We stayed at the Hotel Flanders, which has an old-fa h 
been translated from d picturesque back garden and court shut in yw 
» the boy with all the red roofs and a red-brick wall, not unlike a bit of old Yor 
is Mephistophel Phere was a pretty girl in the garden playing with a pet lamb 
Ids the play together i ¢ a simple pastoral touch to the scene that was 
{ ry Iper pleasa ind restful We ordered dinne c In replying ) 


ler 


‘* Tl explain, sir, 


j 
i ie 
ei 
:§ 
i , 
’ 5 
f i 


He had been a club waiter jn 


I'll sec 


tand.”’ 


if you leave it to me. 


When it was read, 


rt 


it, and though 


le Ss ol 


not exactly disciy 


7) 
' 

i 
4] fa gourmandise, we 
shall not forget that 
‘*plain but good”’ litt] 
dinner at Brug 


‘Nothing I[ enjoy 


more 


cs 


than 
old 


old cities,”’ Irving 


mooning 
Streets in 


said 


about 


over a Cigar after din- 
ner. ‘‘] like to look 
into shop windows, 


make odd purchases, 
and hear people talk. 
Some ol! hap- 


time ag | 
pene d to be at Dover 
night, unable to 
had to 


| prow ledal ul, 


one 
et on, sleep 
there. 


} 


ind went into a club 


entertainment, sat 
qui tly in a corner, 
thought nobody would 
me, was much 


entertained with what 





va oing on Pr 
ntly some kind gen- 
tl n got up, and 
proposed my | th in 
Ve fiattering tern 
I} toast was drunk 
with much applause. | 
thanked them, told 
them how interested | 
was in Dover, and in 
all kinds of institu 


tions for the entertain- 





I . Lila l ré 
t a4 ¢ 1} ~ ‘ necial : tJ 
that +} 
lt} ‘ Hat enu ism wa t 
et Dover i fern 
4 ’ 
Ih ¢ | ‘ 
pl 


I | i | ( ff w 
I tha Dp 





would 
ment,—every promin nt person connect 


at last I think they must have arris 


1 


sl, ment and good of the 
people; and finished by 

> ; 1 } le 
was any charity in which the club leit a 
The 


ntly 


come down and read for it. 


From that moment I had evid 


nt charity in the town claiming the reading 


ed atthe 
nthe night 


Whi 


» ther 
but between the pieces, | fancy tin 


a confounded nuisance 


ition groups cowling at each other, an 











fear] created some unpleasantness. They realised lotsof money, 


owever, 101 


I 


in cl 


The 
Vi ree 
familiar chime 


be ll > 


laractel 


ne 


ul 


in the towe 


re out of tune, but not harsh, neither are they discordant. 


It had always seemed 


a if there 


elf in keen sym- 


for 


land- 


ith them; 


Is a 


my memory, 


t]} vhich 


a dear 
riend and com- 

intimately 
| 


iated; and when 
t | heard them, we 
ce u 


un and 


' 
memory than 


1 
7 
I 


tower. 
waken 


thei 


c. We 


1 
it 


walked 
Gran Place 


+ 


day, and 


in fancy the 
footsteps of 
the 


flaming revolution, 


) 


Spanisl 


r the charit 


night we were 


And he 


shadow-dance music from /)77 


Fury,” r 
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He 
y, and ‘ all's well that ends well.’ ”’ 


The cene 


» went by rail to Ghent. nery, 


large crops of corn and oats, much of 


at Antwerp overlooking the since the 


re permit me to say a word al 


+} "ee } , 
Liitist 


yout 


Have you ever sat in the | I 


d Art, n 
niu Wi 
t. Jacq 


uresque point or two in the nave 


sun and listene ranch of cle 


r of Notre-Dame, trying to make merry of true ov 


rah - The chim church of S ucs, W 


; 


pict 
A 





4 
+ 














Antwerp Cathedral. 


ss of the men who cart 
of 


ecalling Motley’s dramatic record of weakn 


the heads of the str the whole 


‘while over 


ng throng, suspended in mid-air above the din and sm ke ind a saint should never have been allowed to do tl en 
the conflict, there sounded every half-quarter of every hour rhe effect was grotesque, if not lud ind ¢ the poor 
if in gentle mockery, from the belfry of the cathedral, the people who knelt to the ima und it 
nder and melodious chimes.”’ not notice it. Faith is a great matter. There wa 
| think Irving found more to interest him in the old man- touching in the simple way in which the peoj . mH 
, , 
n and printing-office of Plantin than inywhere clse in occasion But it 1 not ha pl We 
verp. The reality of the place had a pecial charm for hould never have mad chan e at the Lyceum, | 





* 
-~ 


P88 Lae pen 


_ 


ag a at on 


oo 


naam, 


THE AR 


to 
to 


ty allow our saint, if we had to carry one in a sacred 


pi ] about and nearly fall over.’’ 

It was at I ht, with a moon the harvest moon per- 
hay t at open window looking upon the Plac 
Verte, a t from the point of view seen in the accompany- 

ray ‘*] don’t know that there can be anythin; 
finer than th juare,’’ said Irving, ‘‘ with its wonder- 
ful cathedral rising up behind those quaint homelike hou 
raceful tower climbing up into the sky. The 
t let me forget Motley and the fury, though w 
1 be thinking of Rubens and his work 
1) remember tha i wr of Rube iwboul yealou 

1) 1 |} pit | be jealous of you; do better, and 

) ercome the lousy You are at the latter 
Not yet,’ he said; ‘‘ wait until the American trip is over. 
fhere is only one thing to be said about jealousy and doing 


BRITISH 


he Stuarts, although, according to the researehes of 


> iw pastime of yachting apparently dates from the time 


the late Admiral Smyth, the Plantagenets had yachts, and 
termed them ‘* esneccas,’’ a word, by the way, which seem 
to be of doubtful derivation. However, if we desired to prov 
the antiquity of yachting, we should have to travel back much 


farther than the time of the Plantagvenets, and, a pre viously 


can be content with the generally accepted assertion 
| 
’ fy +} 
! | 
\] ‘ ; ; ‘ 
} or | 
‘ ) ‘ue ' 
] 
( 
7 
\ 
| 
s ! 
| 
- 
] ( | 


1] 
t 
\ ' 
i ( 
i ] 
l 
} F 
il 
‘ \ , ‘ 
| 
, 
I ty el } | 
, , 
to have | 
> fect ¢ a sel ( 
q } of rt ‘ } : 
NG to have t d tl 
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well: the great thing is to do your best and fear not. In 
acting, as in painting, one must go to nature; if she do 
not inspire you it is no good. When I do FuxustI mean 
have the very atmosphere cf the time realised, not simply t! 


dresses, the architecture, the habit of the people, but Nurem- 


1 


berg itself and the Hartz. There is something in the rept 

of this Place Verte that strikes the right key, but it is n 
quite sombre enough. For the interior of the cathedral th 
church of St. Jacques has all the impressiveness that on 
wants for the church scene. I have a far finer effect in 
my mind for that next cathedral scene than the JALuc/; Ad 


picture. But we are talking very much ahead of event 


Per ding some of these coming events we orders d an early 
breakfast for the following morning, in view of a descent 


upon Holland. JOSEPH HATTON. 


YACHTING. 


peed of all, as he was very fond of steering. The largest of 
these yachts was the A/avy (not the J/ary previously referred 
to), which was 67 feet on the water-line, with a beam of 
215 feet, and a draught of water of 73 feet. The taste for 


ya htiny ‘ radually extended during the reign of Anne and the 
Georges, and was even taken up by Irish gentlemen ; so much 
indeed did the latter think of the pastime, that in 1720 they 
established a club in Cork Harbour to promote it, and some 
curious chronicles exist 

relating tothe customs of 

yachtsmen at that date. 

] Yachts at this time were 
common about the Solent 

and Southampton Water, 
and an advertisement in 
a paper dated 1779; 
offe rs a yac ht of seven 
ton for sale, ‘‘ with 
firure-head gilt an 
goose stern, painted for 
and aft.’’ Che accom- 
panying sketch is a con- 
temporary view of a 
yacht; but the Cork 
yachts were higher at the 
bow and lower at 


stern, judged by the rud 








paintings of them, dated 


1738, which still exis 


the Royal Cork Ya 


1 


Club. The yachts of tl 


middle of the last c¢ 
— an eee tury, although gorge: 
It, and decorate l 


| blue pigments, and upholstered with 1 

\ vel ( ild not have bee n very satistactory sea-boats, al 

we find t revenue cutter model was gradually adopt 
the end of the last century. The Duke of Richmond, 


wh it can be assumed, owed his yachting proclivity 
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his royal ancestor—built one of these cutter yachts on the borough, was so painted, and so wet 


5 fashion did not last long, but 
S " 
f late Colonel Peers Williams, who 


\ died at tl ’ of eighty-four 


in 
| December 1S7S had h cutter 
. Gaze/ » painted to the last \n 
ict itation of tl cl ! 

given on tl pa S| wa 
built in the year 1 by Sainty of 
( ] he ter i ote | ] I nad 

is never altered in hull « ! 

She had a hemp stand r! in 
» tl la la veritable ‘ iff 

top-sail’’ \ fled jaw 

Yachting as a pastime grew very 

rapidly into favour after the peac 
of 1815, and the annual regatta at 
C owe becam«s one of thi most 

fashionabl event of the vear 


‘Nimrod,”’ in one of his delight 


porting sketches, tells how in 1 
he journeyed down to ¢ ‘ 
postchaise, as ‘‘nota pl W 
be had h d | 
\ istotl itta t | 1 





: "99 7? “7 , M nd | l l reat deal of 
“6 Gazelle”? Cutter, Colonel Peers Williams, 1820 and 1875. ; 
. the ma " ind tl { ti 
Itchen, Southampton, in 1783, and sailed from thence, accord- on shor ‘*Nimrod’s’’ enjoyment, however, appears to 
ng to a contemporary chronicle, for France on July 5 of that have been somewhat alloyed by the brilliant sunshine and 


iT, accompanied by his brother, Lord Georg 
Lennox, Lady Louisa Lennox, the Misses Lennox, 
and ¢ iptain Be rkeley. Trips to the French coast 
1 in the Channel, however agreeable they might 

ive been in 1783, had some drawbacks in 1794, 
it is recorded in a Hampshire paper that 


on July 28, 1794, some gentlemen who were 


‘ 
king a cruise round the Isle of Wight fell in 
th tl dD ar yp iter ind we! ken into 
Dunkirk, wl e thev were st pp d of everythu 


valuable, and then set at liberty.’’ 
\lthough frequent matches wer iled at 
Cowes and on Southampton Water before the 
mmencement of the present century, it doe 
t appear that any organization resembling a 
icht club existed in England until the year 
i812, when steps were taken to establish the 
Royal Yacht Squadron, and first known as the 
Yacht Club.’’ The club was formally orga- 
zed in 1814 by about fifty noblemen and gentle 
en under the commodoreship of the Hon. Charles 
elham, afterwards Earl of Yarborough. The 
hts of this date were mostly on the model of 
e revenue cutter or man-of-war’s brig. Noted 
imples of the latter class were the /a/con of 


rd Yarborough and the Waterwitch of Lord 


| 
‘ 


——— ee a 
— aa" —_—_— 
ist. The yachts of this date had very little —~# _ lf ; (ei te 
iment about them, in fact above the copper ee ee 


many were air ack, without a , , 
Many were painted plain black thou The “ Genesta” winning First Prize in her Maiden Race at Harwich 
band or scroll of any kind. Some, however, 


flected black and white ports, in man-of-war 








, . ; 7 : — ‘ture of the Ro Yacht Squadron 
tyle, and the ketch Avs¢red, belonging to the Earl of Yar- the heat lurner’s picture of t Royal Yach jua 


1886, 31 
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i ent with sunshine HH yacht 
} ‘ ‘ t I i naut il crit but the 
best style, before the ‘ UI] ( 1 
| 1 of ( cr rin Yachtsmen at 
! uflected a distinctl character, but 
‘ t it 1 the t tter of dre but tl had 
peculia ty with yachtsme In the regulations 
f | ( k Yacht ¢ dated 1806, we read ‘* That 
daughters of the members of the club shall 


tled to wear the uniform.’’ What this uniform con- 
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mostly consisted of dancing, dining, and love-making, and 
without any other regulations than the customary restraint: 
of society. The Royal Cork men, however, appear to hav: 
found it necessary to have stringent regulations for thei; 
entertainments, and among their early rules we find ‘ Tha: 


I more than two dozen of 


© admiral shall presume to bring 
wine to his treat, except when the Lords the Judges ary 
invited,’’ and ‘‘ That unless the company exceed fifteen no 
man shall be allowed more than one bottle to his share and 
peremptory.”’ The peremptory was a bumper which every- 
one was bound to drink, but it does not seem very clear why 
there should be a limit to one bottle only in the case of th 
company not exceeding fifteen. Fashions in yachting hay 
very much changed; a yachtsman now is thought no more of 
than a man who shoots or hunts, and uniforms are abjured a 


much as knee-breeches are by the ‘‘ advanced Radicals.”’ 














of do not kt , but Nimrod,’’ describing that 
| Yacht Squadron men of 7828, says that the 
of t club is a blue jacket and white trouser 
; not too square in the stern the dress is fat 
i ’ The festivities at Cowes appear to have 
/ 
4 
We O tes 
| Iterat which the 1 of yachts und 
t 1X20 and 185 that the tra n aft 
h plank f to the ht l This wa 
t « the ¢ t 1R ot 
( for teac] hat , 
t } ( t bove w 
” : et 
\ I thy 
. ofa f 








‘ Vega.” ‘* Waterwitch.”’ “* Evycina.” 


lines of another character. There seems to be some advan- 
tage in this system under certain conditions, but much im- 
portance is not attached to it at the present day. 
[he yachts of this date, it should be said, are very much 
narrower for any given length than they were some years ago 
nd this circumstance affects their appearance somewhat 


tance, the Gaze/7/e, which was a typical cutter of the 





1s period, was 64 feet on the load line and 19 feet 
breadt} i yacht of the present day ot ¢ ; feet length has only 
breadth of 12 feet, like the JZay, 40-tonner, for instance 

Iwo such yachts viewed end on must necessarily present 
different appearance, but from a broadside view the) 

micht beara very close resemblance. The J/ay cutter, J 

considered a very beautiful vessel, | 

] I by « mon consent, be » award 

Yaw feat their hulls go, are modelled the sam 
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cutters, 


[he yawl has been sarcastically described as a picturesque 


iwkward shape. 
equals that of the cutter, and it has always been the greatest 
favourite with those who are fond of yacht-racing. 
1 example of a cutter under way, close hauled, is shown by 
the arguerize, 


have illustrated on this page. 


an exceedingly handsome vessel, which we 
&*, 


\We were just saying that the cutter was the generally 


favourite rig for match-sailing; but this has not been 
were visited by the 
unlike 


Her masts had a great rake aft, she had only one 


ininterruptedly the case. In 1851 we 


chooner America, and she was very any of our 


} 


chooncr®rs. 





The * Marguerite” at Southampton Regatta. 


gracefully outlined swan stem (without any clumsy figure- 


head representing a sea nymph, a triton, or a hideous reptile) 


nd a gracefully fashioned counter. The general attribute 
the AZ‘ne (now owned by the Prince of Wales) have ever 
nee been retained, and are more or less apparent in the 


randa, built by Sir George Curtis Lampson, and illustrated 


‘next page. 
rhe overhanging stem, until within the last four years, wa 


m adopted for the cutter rig, although it was occa 


ly met with, and the ¥wZ/anar, built in 1875, had a stem 


hioned. At the present time most of the 


large yawl 


have ‘‘swan stems,’’ and _ the 
A yacht's stem, it must be 


ille r yae ht 
Hi fun istinguished by one. 


tood, ha 


: } 
is 


much to do with her appearance as a nost 





but their rig is different, as they carry a mizen sail. 


. but to a sailor's eye, all the sails appear to be of an ugly 


lor compactness and handiness, no rig 


A very 


head sail, and her sails were as flat a 


prevailing opinion that sails, to have a 
ness, should bag or swell to the w 
rhe undoubted advantages po 


lutionised out yachts in some particular 


yachtsmen to copy her good points that nothing 


was thought worth regarding for racit 


sive rake of mast and one head 
wrong, when in 18s9 Mr. 
of two hundred tons. 

She had little or no rake to her ma 
a cutter, and proved a most successfi 
as the appearance of her hull went, it 


upon as one's dcaxu idéa/ of what a 


Drawn by F. G. Kitton, 


has in the human countenance, and although it 
difficult 


to define what makes beauty 


woman, there are certain cano vlhicl 
For instance, if a cutter is given a pert 
tem, she will look angular and awkward 
should be a little overhang or rake in ev 
Avain, if the sheer rises sudd af 
point abaft amid hip , si will ha 

heer and look very awkward at but 
hould be unplea nor to the « ‘ 
\ the ** | ivonthe 1 | 

Bea ) ‘ 
il i ‘ ! ind | | 
} nh I ! ‘ 


hellusson brough 


» had a bowsprit lik 
il match-sailer. 
cenerally looked 
schooner should be lik: 








oo935 


; 


~— 
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Although it cannot be said that any artists of eminence hay 
ver devoted their talents to depicting yachts, many hay. 
iltivated their power of depicting sea waves by spending 
“reat portion of their time on yachts, and Mr. Brett, A.R.A. 
vner of the 200-tons ‘schooner, V777.¢, has often introduc: 
achts into his sea-pieces, notably so in his well-known pi 
re of ‘ Britannia’s Realm.’ \ yacht, however, with jt 
1iow-white sail and rigid outlines, is not altogether 
ittractive subject to the painter. 
Of yacht portrait painters there have been a large numl 
he best known of whom are Mr. T. G. Dutton, whose most 
uccessful work, from an art point of view, is the ‘ Zéonia 
off the Eddyston 
the late’ Mr. Jo lah 
> ORE Taylor; the late Mr. 
“93 EK. Weedon, of the 
Tllustrate Z Z MaAON 
News, whoasa marine 


draughtsman ha 


g 
never been equalled, 
and the late Mr. 
Nicholas Condy. Mr 
Charles Taylor, the 
well-known = marin 
artist in water colour 

has painted = mar 

yachts among other 
subjects, and, whil 

less strictly accurate, 
has a much bolde 
and more picturesque 
style than the ordinary 
portrait painter. The 
late Mr. A. W. Fowl 
was perhaps the most 
accurate of the por 
trait painters, so far 
as details of rigging 
and sails go, but hi 
faults of perspective, 
bad colouring, immo- 
bility, and inability to 
depict waves, rendered 
his pictures of yacht 
of little value. Thes¢ 





remarks apply more 





or less to all the “‘ por- 
AT |OCtrait painters” of 
- yachts, and _ directly 


r 


they attempt to intro- 

inythine but the yacht itself, the result is generally lik: 
central figure of a photograph portrait with the u 

perties’’ as a background. Here photograph 
pped in and achieved a signal triumph, as our port 

the Royal Albert Yacht Club Regatta, South- 

lhere is life in the scene, whilst 

ils, and sea are necessarily accu! 

[he photographs from which our illustrations are taken 

Messrs. West and Son, of Gosport, who have made a gr 

ime for this kind of work; and, as need scarcely be 

board a small yacht 

Dixon KEM! 


re | 


ire taken instantaneously from on 


be continued.) 











A NEW GROUND FOR ARTISTS. 


=~ ] : nti , ’ , " ttle no ] . J l } ’ 1 
T Hii quaintly picturesque little watering-place of Berck l windows of the chalets, sur en that their interiors wet 
sur-Mer, on the north coast of France, well deserves to till wrapped in their winter garb. w ting until the annual 
ome as favourite a resort of i-nglish, as at present it is of influx of health-seekin Par ins shall induce the thrifty 


owners to display their household treasures to the common 


' 
i \s for the fishermen’s w were « btless busy 
» , } ' 
P ] prepa for the | wl I tid shall 
4, i | ick il ind men, ¢ I } | ] {tl 1 
¢ 
*” Lhe tl iT ‘ ! 
l I N I ] cl 





I ( | ni ‘ ‘ 
I \ iT } | are 
MmmMcemol i i \ 
chan 1 time to cor Do the | v4 ! 
is the con nation of their w l wit 
h ( l | I | | () t1 } 
( | t] bu t| | ‘ } 
i d ha \l h | 
my wit ' 1 Inva 
ur to out eas many mot pol ‘ t Ve if 
hbours ch to ‘ the 
en often wear « he | f Ls Isku 
of darl colour, a \ | la ker 
I can rec l it I | thi 
i ed i { I ! 
! ( lf hind | tent 
I 
»the I 1 va | | ed 


repeated in the foam of “4 wa ind in t 
trench artists. In time perhaps it will be better known, of the sea-gulls; ar hole { cted ina 
but few of our countrymen have as yet selected their studies pool of water in the foreground 
from its wide-stretching sand hills, its brightly painted, many- Phe vivid colouring seen in the dress of the ] 


abled houses, or from the sturdy fisher-folk who form its picuous also in the gaily painted 1 and striped yabl 
population. It was on an 
evening in early summer 
that I first made acquaint- 
ince with this charming 


pot. Memory recalls a 





wide stretch of firm yellow 
ind, enriched in tone by 
‘rays of the setting sun, 
which tlooded with a rosy 
the pools left by the 

er tide, blue wave 
yond bore slowly onward 
dark - sailed  fishing- 


its till they disappeart d 





the horizon, picturesque 
chalets prepared for sum- 


r visitors dotted the > ¥- 


ire, but no human form 
a 


was visible; no living crea- A , lhe Grand 4 / 


ture diversified the scene, 


» sound broke the profound silence. The fishermen had 

( out with the tide to their work, and the season fot too crude and garish h , 

mmer visitors was not yet come; witness the closed doors of tone by the peculiar n ' 
1586. ,* 
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Stunted leafle trees, with knotted trunks and crooked 
branc] break the line of houses. Here and there images of 
\ I lint may bé ecn, peaking ot de yotion 


imple folk. Vers 


Pd 








No. 3. —fTitel de la Pla, e. 


pict re the wells of water (Illustration No. 1) placed 
t te on each side of the street, walled round with 
ect of | KS Of varilou hape often painted white 
d roofed over lke a_ house. A little aside from thi 
( Imill, its 1 irms turning lazily round, the 
e creal ind groaning, and a group of 
‘ t teps at pl After all, it is the human life 
1 t it a t 1 of tl treet Look at that 
l ind notice what a curious pal reen 
I t t tot net A tilted « irt, il whins 
‘ eme ‘ ha t come out from thi 
caf f t of another café on the 
to be hired, the wheel nk- 
i 1 \ h tl { comp d. This 
f children, but it 
i ] In tl i I 

I n ‘ ft hot I ( 


<e + 
Th fy" " 


venience 
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en 


of visitors; but on my arrival at Berck, a Jit 


before the season began, the mass of sand at the head of 1! 


tr 
stree 


t pre vented the further progress of the omnibus whi hhad 


conveyed us from the station, and our luggage had to } 


areas 
HELE 





their 


mental tracery work. 


XS 


ins i 

: Lp)! ao aa aS 
LER ey ey AS 
~ ite, 4 § 


PTH 
An FR 


a 
Ng iio 


5545 
carried by porters (at con- 
siderable expense) to t) 
Hotel de la Plage, whithe; 
we were bound. An ani- 
mated scene takes place in 
the market-place on the ar- 


a Th rival of the fish for sale; th 
t 


ringingofa bell brings all tl 


By . ly oo ; ‘ ] e 

peopl t cvether, Inciud ty 
even the visitors, who con- 
gregate and bid for the fish, 


which is sold by auction, 


the modern device of fish 

shops being quite unknown 

in the primitive village. 
The chalets and _ hotel 


have quite a character of 


own, and are mostly built of wood, with delicate orna- 


antiquit 


Berck began to rise in public estimation. 


\ 


They cannot, however, lay claim to 


having all been built within the last few year 


’ 


ince 
as, most of the buildings being illuminated by oil lam] 
though the Grand Hoétel (Illustration No. 2) is lighted 1 
elect! t 
We found that hotel life, with its restriction as to hours, et 
was quite unsuited to artists at work; so on the second d: 
of our iy we sought a home in one of the chalets. The o1 
we lected was a quaint litt wooden erection of one st 
1 the treet depicted in Ill tration No. 5, » frail in struct 
that when we wished to open our front door for the adm 
of air, it was only necessary to bend the planks of which 
was made and keep them apart by a wedge while the fastenin; 
rel Lined cl l 
Berck- -M is a remarkably healthy place, and tl 
' 4 
’ 
ere 





MM Lb qi 
( Hence the number of wells air 
‘ 
and the facilities for bathing attract a nun 
to thi Paace;, an exc lent Sanatorium has al 
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J 
erected by Baron Rothschild, where a hundred poor children bringing as a rule only their simplest toilets to t primitive i 

. . 
are received and carefully tended during convalescence by place. I once sawan English lady who happene: he wea 


skilful doctors and nurses. The bathing is, perhaps, one of ing a silk dress surrounded by a merry group of donkey virl : F 
the most characteristic features of the place, and is a source: dancing round her, holding out their own wi 
of unfailing amusement to the casual visitor. token of admiration, and exclaiming, ‘**O Mademoisé 
The bathing machines seen in I]lustration No. 3, in front of Mademoiselle, vous avez une robe di ie, une robe de soie!' 
the Hotel de la Plage, are of large size, containing two rooms, rhe scene in front of the Grand Hotel is fi ntly 
but they are not numerous, as people usually bathe from th: animated one (Illustration No. 2). Here may be witn: cl the 


chalets onthe shore. I have even seen them walk up the street ‘* fashionable life ’’ of Berek-sur-Met 





in their bathing costumes, which in eccentricity of design and presents to the primitive ways of the fisher-populat Cy 
brilliancy of colour exceed anything of the kind to be wit- so lony out of vogue in England, i far 
nessed elsewhere. Our landlady, for instance, was resplen- Berck. Near the croquet players, on the right, childr if 


dent in a white bodice and tunic, and scarlet felt hat, and digging with their spadk n th ul 


thus attired has no hesitation in walking up the street from hrimpers with their nets may |! ( ipproac] who w - ON 

the chalet. I may add that this gaiety of attire is mainly soon be joined by some of the loiter: 1 the beach lent ss 
ik 

confined to the bathing costumes, even the Parisian ladies are erected for shade from the glaring sun, and in { t of ae 
ie 


} 








No. 5.—Rue de l' lmpératrice. 





them cows have been brought down to be milked, that glass: which the principal boat inchored a 


of milk, literally ‘‘fresh from the cow,’’ may be s ld to the itting with their baskets wa cr f t ret ft uy 

Visitors. The hotel itself, with its many balconies, its gables, boat, which is still ata ta * 

nd its dormer windows, is a sufficiently picturesque object. the shor 

Our fourth Illustration represents the return of the fishing- caps make a noticeable line of 

boats. The sands are so wide that we must follow the fish hip. . 

folk at least a quarter of a mile, wading through pools as t! rhe prevailing tones of this ] 

do, and stepping carefully in the track of those who know the ing with the blue of sky and 

beach to avoid the quicksands. But the beauty of the scene deep black of the boat 

mply repays an artist for the discomforts of the walk. It The cottage n which the f 

t peculiarity of Berck fishing-boats that the mast is pl] tory buil Vario | ! 

one end of the boat. From the mast, when the boat re half! lin the 1 I | 

anchor, the fishing nets are hung up to dry, prod lt irse | ol I 

CiHect of delicate lace-work through which tl } t 

( r ct ire distinctly \v | Just be 5 t Tr I I \ 6. \ ¥ 

6 
ae 
j 

4 I 
at 
Li 
f 
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ever the houses, which are also diversified by many curious Groflieurs, which can be reached by means of the only kind o! 


7 freaks « re. A whitewashed thatched cottage not conveyance to be hired in Berck—a donkey and cart, with a 
i i] street, for instance, had its chimney pipe girl as driver. Groups of fine trees border the road at jr, 
a a Pe 5 cia etlllen lillie. tervals on either side. <A rest by the way will give yo 


| liately outside the village flat and an opportunity of inspecting a picturesque-looking, barn- 


( em re and thet like building, evidently the village school, and this with th 
of « h ind children trooping out in their blue blouses forms a charm- 
of marshy ground, t ibode of wild ducks. ing picture. At the village inn you can obtain an omelet 


inland, is the village of which will be brought to the table in a frying-pan, and you 






Vo. ¢ Lishern ( 1 
| ited on by rood-natured landlord, probably Berck is not difficult of access, being within five hours of 
pipe. London. The nearest station is Verton, on the line from 
\ ler important place in the neighbourhood is St. Valery- Boulogne to Paris. The inhabitants of every class are most 
ir-Sommes, the chief interest of which consists in its old courteous to strangers ; it is true there are no public amuse- 
atewa nd houses, and in the church of St. Martin, dating ments—no casino and no pier, but for those who are content 
to t fifteenth century, which has evidently been used with simple pleasures, or devoted to artistic pursuits, few 
fortre fradition says it was from this port that places are more attractive. Both scenery and people made so 
William the Conqueror and his Normans t sail to take favourable an impression upon my mind that I should welcome 
Posse 1 of our island. with delight any opportunity of revisiting it. 
PATTY TOWNSEND. 
— ‘ , ° 
SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES. 
_ » NoW-important Art centr till exer I with the carefully avoids the real point at issue. The reliefs upon 
the reliefs which hay n placed upon th Giotto’s Campanile at Florence (Art ‘Fournal, 1882, Pp. 47); 
! OMice Readers of t nd similar works both there and at Venice, Milan, Paris, 
belt »ancumbent to draw attention to then ind even the recent statue to the architect, Mr. Street, R.A., 
orks of Art that we last ir engraved one of n the Law Courts in London, are quoted as evidences that 
trey is efforts have been made in the ¢ ny realisti ulpture has always found a place in the adornment 


th t eyesore, and a motion was 1 tly mad f buildings. But who ever disputed this fact? We never 


I 
\ see) + . ¢] as } } ’ ’ . . ° : ' 
Mr. Darley it it was the duty of th isked for ideal sculpture, nor did Sir Frederick Leighton, 


Criacic immediate ret it the matter whose opinion the architect considers ‘‘ of no importance 
] cl ( ( I f 1 ove | +} root t +} \"] sé 
- sai b ON ( ort of What he protested against and we endorsed was “its 
! Nir sart nrit wiley s ant } ” . = ‘ther 
‘ , Mr. | \ irily ree rin vulgarity and badness,’’ and this the architect eith 


Phat has 1 ied, but it most cannot or will not see. 


MUL 














EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY." 


GALLERY III. 


Nt have praised the hanging of the Exhibition, and from 
\ the view of general harmoniousness the praise is 
deserved. But there are other claims beside those of har 
mony to be considered, and taking them into account, what 
are we to say to the fact that in this, the sal/e ad’ honneur, 
> Messrs. Her- 
bert, Sant, and Holl, three each; and Messrs. Frith, Goodall, 


Mr. Ouless has no less than four pictures 


and Boughton two each; while three or four prominent mem- 
bers who only send one work each are not represented in this 
room of honour at all? Further, one lucky outsider has three 
It is difficult to 


find any sufficient explanation for these anomalies. 


pictures here and two others have each two. 


No. 155. ‘Mrs. Edgar Flower and her Youngest Son,’ P. 
R. MORRIS, A. 
painter of women and children. 

No. 158. ‘The Death of Cain,’ G. F. WaAtTTs, R.A. We 


believe this picture is to be presented to the Academy as a 


A fair specimen of the artist’s powers as a 


pendant to the artist’s diploma work, the ‘ Punishment of 
Cain.’ 

There is considerable cleverness in (161), ‘A Visit to the 
Astrologer,’ R. J. GORDON, and (162), ‘The Beacon Fire,’ 
and (163), ‘Sir Henry Pitman, M.D.,’ are good examples of 
Messrs. E. CROFTS, A., and W. W. OULEss, R.A. 

No. 164. ‘Decoration in Painting for a Ceiling,’ Sir F. 
LEIGHTON, Bart., P.R.A. Of the three panels the left one, 
containing figures emblematical of the Poetry of Love, is the 
best, both in form and colouring; the action of the figures in 
the right representing Revelry is too violent, and the arrange- 
ment of the large centre panel with Mnemosyne seated, 
Melpomene and Thalia on either side of her, and the spirits 
of Music and Poetry floating above her, too formal; the gold 
background is very effective. 

Mr. SANT’S portraits of ladies are always pleasing, and 
177), ‘Mrs. 

No. 179. ‘The Slain Dragon,’ Sik J. GILBERT, R.A., is a 


very good specimen of Sir John’s well-known manner. 


A. Douglas Ainslie,’ is no exception to the rule. 


Two good foreign pictures hang above, (180) a capital 
likeness of Hans Richter the musician, by G. PAPPERITZ, 
and (181) ‘The In 
feeding, by G. JAKORIDES. 
very pretty view of Tewkesbury across peaceful meadows, 
by V. P. YGLESIAS. 
No. 189. ‘The Musician,’ JOHN PETTIE, R.A. 


‘dying with all his music in him,’’ cleverly painted as it is, 


itiable,’ two old people watching a boy 


\ 


Below this last we have in (182) 


A youth 


does not impress as it ought. 
No. 190. ‘T. O. Barlow, Esq. R.A.,’ Sir J. E. 
Bart., R.A. Those who remember the ‘ Ornitholoyist ’ of last 


ear will be glad to see him raised from the (pictorial) bed 


MILLAIS, 


ickness, and looking the very image of himself as he turns 


vay fora moment from the completion of the latest triumph 
A capital likene 

W. (). ORCHARDSON hows all his accustomed techni al 
kill in (196), ‘A tender Chord,’ though the quotation, ‘* Have I 


* Continued from page 15 


1550. 


forgot the words ? Faith! they are sadder than I thought,’ 


‘ 4 ] 
duo not seem to fit either the attifude of the lady or her ex- 


pression. 


No. 107 
‘ 


‘Oh, why left | my Hame?’ T. FAED, R.A The 


figure of the old Scotchman seated on the shore of Lake 


Ontario, gazing at the setting sun, is very striking and im- 
pressive, and better than anything Mr. Faed has done for 
some time. 

F. HOLL, R.A., is not at his ‘ Lord Car- 


ion of a bigger and older man 


> 


best in his (203 
rington,’ it gives the impress 
than the original. 

No. 204. ‘A Flood on the Wye, 


DAVIS, R.A. 


subsiding,’ H. W. B. 
We have already alluded to this picture as the 
landscape of the year. The turbid rush of the river, the 
terrified cattle crowded together on an oasis of dry land, the 
lovely distance, the rainbow, all are admirable, only the sky 
leaves anything to be desired. 

In his portrait of the ‘Marquis Tséng,’ the Chinese Minister, 
in full official robes (205), KNIGHTON WARREN has achieved 
s, and the same may be said of W. 1 
PICKNELL’S ‘Sunshine and Drifting 


a considerable succes 
Sand’ (209 
No. 210. ‘The Duke of Cleveland, K.G.,’ F. HOLL, R.A 
This, as has been already said, is a masterpiece ; it would be 


impossible to render old age with more truth and character 


No. 211. ‘ Sea-girt Crags,’ P. GRAHAM, R.A \n admit 
able picture, deep ea and verdure-clad cliffs ver hil nate 
It is impossible not to recognise the clevern and the vul- 
yarity of (215) ‘La Comt de Martel,’ A. AUBLET; the 
lady and her pictorial treatment irchent ensembi Very 
different is (217) ‘R. Norman Shaw, Esq., R.A.,’ by J. C. 
HORSLEY, R.A.; here we have an admirable likeness of 


the well-known architect’s clear-cut and refined features, 


There is a great deal of tender sentiment in (218) ‘ Give us 


this Day our Daily Bread,’ J. H. BENTLEY; and DAvip 
MURRAY'S (221) ‘A Picardy Pastoral,’ ought certainly to have 
had a better place, where the delicacy and refinement of the 
painting could have been proper! een and appreciated, 
No one should pass No. 223, ‘St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, in 


1833,’ T. SIDNEY Coover, R.A., without a well-deserved 
tribute of admiration to the steady hand and limmed eye 


of its veteran author, who at eighty-five can draw with an 


accuracy which might put many a much younger man to 
shame. 
No. 22s. ‘ The Councillors of Peter the Headstrony,’ G. H. 


BouGuron, A. A capital renderi f a humorous incident 
related by Washington Irving in his ‘‘ Knickerbocker History 
of New York.”’ 

W. R. Symonps’ full-length portrait of ‘Lord and Lady 


Sherbrooke 6) is well pa 1, but oks as if had been 
dot fr " t from lf 1] \ n 
Player’ by G. A. STOREY, A., 1S a pretty f ules | 
No. 3 ¢ Sy ] CB \\ VW. O 
R.A. 1) l I lires I tl ‘ il 
Portrait ( y | in the « » of 
tral to ¢ } ] the 
feature 1 cl I me an it wo! 
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QO her!’ |. E. Hope- 
Pasl E. ] , RA 
| le 
“pa ' but so 
| is the 
portrait t to 
la? M I i 
,OMON; and ‘The Heart of th 
f by KEELEY HALSWELLE, are 
the ‘Marquis of Ripon, K.G.,’ 

i. J. Poynrer, R.A., is more suggestive of a di ign 
for pla card tl i | else Immediately above 
‘ f Mr. Vicar Cou lovely bits of Thames scenery, 
| ham’ (a2¢ is a full-length portrait, very refined and 

vr in treatment, called ‘An Aide-de-Camp’ (261), by 

VeEREKER HAMILTON, capitally matched a little farther on 
by a well-painted likene of Captain Verner (277), by his 
ter, Miss IDA VERNER. Before reaching this last, how- 
ever, there are others which must not be passed unnoticed, 
such as (266) ‘Old Maid,’ F. GOODALL, R.A., two little girls 
enyayed in the serious task of deciding which of them is to 
wifter Ste. Catherine; and W. W. OULESS’S excellent like- 
ne of his brother Academician, Edward Armitage, Esq., 
R.A. (267 

No. 268. ‘Rizpah,’ B. RIVIERE, R.A. A touching and 

lemn rendering of the familiar Bible story, showing us the 
mater dolorosa, if the expression may be allowed, of the Old 
Testament watching at the foot of the crosses over the bodies 
of her sons 

‘Life on the ocean wave’ (270), ALLEN C. SEALY, is a very 
quaint, clever picture, and ought to have been placed where 
it could be seen; but there is not much to be said for (273) 
R. C., WooOpVILLE’S ‘In vain: return of Sir Herbert Stewart 
from Metemneh, 1885 ;’ it is painful without being interesting, 

l the painting 1s slovenly. 

We now come to three typi al examples of their respective 

ts: Mr. FRANK HOLL’s masterly portrait of the ‘ Right 
Hon. Joseph Chamberlain’ (274), in which we fancy the orchid 
must have cost the painter more trouble than the face; Mr. 
FkttH’s * Dr. Johnson’s tardy Gallantry’ (275), an uninte- 
) resting scene painted with all Mr. Frith’s cleverness; and 
Mr. Hook's delightful-looking ‘Salmon Pool’ (276), which 
‘ makes us long to be throwing a fly into it. Not forgetting to 
notice (281) * Kelp-burning, Ballochantny, Kintyre,’ Jos. 
HENDERSON ; (282) * Rost CHA STONEY; and (283), 
*Mde. Adelina Patti,’ JAs. SANT, R.A., we come to— 

No. 285. ‘An Apodyterium,’ L. ALMA-TADEMA, R.A., 
painted with all the artist’s unerring precision and _ skill; 
nothing could be more dainty than the nude figure of the girl 

to fasten her sandal, or the group of damsels in the 
| ind. 
GALLERY IV. 
N 204. ‘If thou hadst known!’ W. HoLe. The onl 
ibject in the Exhibition that shows any thought or 
{ { in spite of the fact that there is little or no 
A I< init, Indeed itis the general muddi- 
3 te U ‘ tk Mr. Hok chief fault 
=" : ave : ry 
( }) ». « G0 \ cay ] ' 
\ I lor 5 ; 
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‘Tullo Hill, 1 ir Ab leen,’ A. M. LINDSTROM, isa 
better pict than etl of them and so is Mr. A. 
COPE’S] of ‘ Mrs. Pfeiffer 312). Everything, how 
on th de of Gallery 1V. has been arrange d apparent 
for the purp of forming an harmonious setting to 

No. 314 Che Depths of the Sea,’ E. BURNE-JONEs, A., 
very cleve ly of a mermaid dra roin r her hoped-for lov: to 
the bottom of the sea, only, alas!—infelix—to find she is clasp. 


1 


ing a corpse; the elfish expression of the woman’s face 


excellent, and we can quite believe her « apable as the 


lises her disappointment, of giving the 


she real 
useless body a flick with her tail and sending it up again. 
H. M. PAGET’s ‘ Portrait of a Lady’ 


FRANK WALTON’S ‘ Paddington 


\,- 


(317) 1S good, and so is 
Pond, Abinger Hammer’ 
(318). A very beautiful landscape hangs near, (321) ‘The 
Haven under the Hill,” EDWIN ELLIS. 
the line is a sober and refined portrait of a young lady (329) 
‘Miss Grey,’ by WILLIAM CARTER, the son, if we mistake 


not, of the animal painter, and not long since a successful 


Deservedly placed on 


There is good work in (333) ‘An 
Amateur,’ E. WyLy GRIER. ‘ Dunstanburgh’ (334) is the 
best bit of oil painting that has come from ALFRED HuNt’s 


Mr. HOLL, in his capital portrait of the 


student at the Academy. 


brush for a long time. 
‘ President of St. John’s College, Oxford’ (335), has revelled 
in the colour and texture of the velvet and red robes. 

No. 339. ‘ Toil and Storm,’ JAMES P. BEADLE, reminiscent 
perhaps of other painters’ work, but both figures—the women 
stooping at their work—and landscape are good. Below 
hangs an important work of J. Brett, A., which he has 
fantastically christened ‘ An Argyll Eden’ (340). ‘In Golden 
Fetters’ (341) is a good example of P. H. CALDERON’s, R.A., 
prettiness, and (346) ‘When the West with Evening Glows,’ 
is one of the best landscapes B. W. LEADER, A., has done for 
some time. So too is (347) ‘Blue Eyes and Pink Eyes,’ 
a very characteristic example of Miss ALICE HAVERS; 
‘Double Larkspurs’ (353) is one of H. FANTIN’S inimitable 
flower pieces ; and ‘Gulnihal’ (354), an exquisite bit of the 
President’s choicest workmanship. 

No. ‘On the Banks of the Nile,’ Jos. FARQUHARSON, 
There truer bit of Egyptian life and scenery at 


355. 
has been no 
the Academy since Mr. Bridgeman’s ‘ Towing on the Nile,’ 
which was in this same gallery in 1877. 

In ‘ Polly’ (put the kettle on), (361), MR. LESLIE shows more 
vigour and less prettiness than is his wont, and MR. SANT’S 
‘Lady’ (362) is well suited with the 
‘* Vaulting Ambition which 


charming portrait of a 
two lines of poetry attached to it. 
o’erleaps itself’’ must be the comment on (364), ‘ Dante in 
the Vale of Terrors,’ W. FRANK CALDERON;; still it is an 
attempt to paint a good subject, and that is something in these 
days of facile mediocrity. There is excellent work in (370), 
‘The Mullion Cove and Gull Rock, Cornwall,’ OTTO WEBER ; 
while ALBERT MOORE’s full-length female figure, affectedly 
called ‘ Silver’ (372), is a beautiful piece of decoration. 

No. 374. ‘Memories,’ FRANK DICKSEE, A. Like all Mr. 
Dicksee’s work this picture is full of refined sentiment and 
good honest painting, and should certainly have had a bett 
it is the artist’s only contribution. | 
for us to notice in this room Mrs. HOPKIN 
the VAL PRINSEP’S, A., 


plac ec, espe lally as 
only remains 
‘Autumn on 


* Five o'¢ ck lea’ 3450 


painter’s wife, and W. P. 


St. Lawrence’ (375); 
, a portrait, if we mistake not, of t 


FRITH’s, R.A., ‘Match-Sellet 





SUMMER 


pyri ley ences, which have bi 
what ha ned to have producs i b fol « 
on the qual of the Royal Ac icmy ¢ } ado 
» to have in lke manner cted the k pt , 
mer shows. Of these none can be said to1 ife 


excessive falling off. Neither of the Water Colour So«¢ 


4 


this year fails too obviously to reach the level of average pet 
formance that has characterized them in the past; while the 
Society of British Artists, whose progressive regeneration 
seems now beyond dispute, makes again a quite perceptibl 
advance. Moreover, satisfactory evidence of the unimpaired 
vitality of the British school is afforded by the first 
of the ‘*‘ New English Art Club,’’ an 
painters that has established itself in Pall Mall. 


Royal Water-Colour Society 


display 
association of young 

The display made by the 
includes much work that is of the very finest quality, and also 
much that is out of date, if not entirely obsolete. One of the 
best drawings is Mr. Albert Moore’s ‘ Myrtle,’ an unusually 
favourable example of his powers—a colour and line harmony 
characteristically charming. No small amount of praise is 
also due to Mr. Henshall’s ‘ Sisters,’ a hackneyed but pathetic 
Mr. 


Carl Haag, however, is not seen at his best ; noris Mr. Marks 


subject painted with considerable skill and judgment. 
in his drawing, ‘The Pen.’ On the other hand, one of the 
younger members of the Society, Mr. Wainwright, touches in 
his picture, ‘Imperial Drawing,’ a level that is within the 
reach of few of his fellows, and shows himself to be a crafts- 
man of the highest order. Sir John Gilbert is as vigorous 
and forcible as ever; and Mr. Du Maurier paints ‘ Time’s 
Revenge’ with all his accustomed grace and humour. First 
among the studies of out-of-door Nature are Mr. Henry 
Moore’s two sea and sky studies, ‘After Rain,’ and ‘ Poole 
Harbour,’ both superlatively able in execution, and both in- 
imitable examples of accurately recorded observation. Mr. 
Powell is also a skilful painter of the sea, and shows his 
capacity quite adequately in his bright and breezy ‘ Cantire 
Coast.’ Less true, but technically remarkable, Mr. Thorne 
Waite’s work impresses us by its dignity and style ; and similar 
virtues and deficiencies characterize the contributions of Mr. 
Phillip. The new Associate, Mr. D. Murray’s ‘ Abingdon,’ 
‘Roadside Pasture,’ and other drawings, are, however, sincerely 
and unaffectedly inspired by what he has seen when face to 
face with Nature, and his powers of expression are, it is pleasant 
Mr. A. W. Hunt’s landscapes, 
again, are poetical visions of Nature; and of kindred intention 
Mr. Goodwin sends only two drawings, 
One at least of Miss 


to note, satisfactorily efficient. 


is Mr. Boyce’s work. 
but Mr. Marshall is better represented. 
Montalba’s Venetian subjects, ‘A Grey Day,’ is charming ; 
and Mr. C. Rigby, Mr. Naftel, Mr. Poynter, Mr. Brewtnall, 
and Mr. C. Gregory are seen to advantage. <A portrait stu 


y 
of much merit is also contributed by the Princess Louise. 

The drawings on view at the Royal Institute may be said 
lj 


to present identically the same characteristics as the preceding 


exhibitions under the same auspict The majority of the 


members of the society, whose productions in the past « ntitle u 
to expect from them a high standard of performance, do not 
disappoint us. Some, indeed, like Mr. Langley, in his ‘ Gi 

and like Mr. Clat } 


to Market’ and ‘Cornish Fishing Village,’ 


his ‘ Mowers,’ have made unmistakable progr while few 
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‘ dl ’ i 
5 ( Ix St | 1) ll. R 
steer, He CX] of the ‘ of 1 , 
bring qu adequate skill t 
perhaps, trivial, but whicl ‘ \ Wea 
therhead this year paints a p of ¢ L] h 
greater observance of technical han his w 
failing to realise neither the pi ’ CSS 1 ) of 
his subject. Sir James Linton, however, hardly does himself 
justice in ‘ Romeo and Juliet.”. Mr. Caffieri I 
cessful than of late. His handling is as clever and deft a 
ever, but his colour has deteriorated. Mr. FE. ]. Gregory i 
certainly, not to be surpassed. Both of his « ributions t 
the exhibition are admirable, but the ‘ Hoyden’ is a really phe 
nomenal piece of execution. Among the landscape painters 
Mr. Keeley Halswelle barely holds his own; Mr. Alfred Pat 
sons, on the other hand, is in very full force His ‘ By the 
Avon’ is really excellent, both in colour and in feeling for 
Nature. Messrs. Hine, E. Haye Orrock, Napier Hemy, 
and Pyne continue to produce satisfactorily what they have 
accustomed us to expect from them. Of the unprivileyed 
contributors to the exhibition several deserve praise. There 
is Mr. Gotch, whose ‘ Novel’ is treated with undoubted power, 
although at the same time with a somewhat exayverated idea 
of relations of tone; Miss Armstrong, whose drawings are 
noticeable for their technical merits; and several other artists, 
like Mr. Becker, Mr. Kennington, er. c. B. Shannon, and 
Miss Gow, who deal with figure subjects. We must also not 


EXHIBITIONS. 


overlook Messrs. Llewe llyn and Ha don, who Pp uint the fig 
Hepworth, Deane- 


in the open air ; 


nor 


Me 


a) | 


Mak kinto h, 


Simmons, Cartwright, and Chapman, who show more than 
average skill in pure landscape work. 

At the Suffolk Street Gallery the chief attractions are Mr 
Whistler’s ‘ Harmony in Blue and Gold’ and Mr. Sidney 
Starr’s ‘ Paddington.’ Of Mr. Whistler's picture—a study of 
a single female figure lightly draped—it must suffice to : 
that it is worthy to rank among his greater productions, and 
that it presents qualities of handling, and beauties of delicate 
colour and of subtle tone relation, such as are marvellou Mr. 
Starr’s ‘ Paddington,’ although a rendering of a subject that 


is familiar to almost every one, 


calities. 


Mr. 


ticular cla 


beauty. 


Dannat ar 


Ludovici’ 


the contribut 


isan exerci 
The artist, who is yet on the thre 
is greatly to be praise d for so hon and « 
Stott’s ‘ Kissing Ring’ is an adequate 
of modern work, but lacks te 
The portraits by Me: Gotch, 
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No. Il. eux,’ would be better with less sand, but the effect of early 
YORI ITS of M. Pasteur of course abound. M. Bonnat morning light is charming. M. A. Flameng keeps to the 
i | hea t with what would be a very fine work, were older traditions in this matter, and also proves the pos ibility 
} - t not for the blackness of the shadows and the general hard- of making much out of nothing in his ‘ Tamise.’ The dirty, 
F of the tone. Better far is M. Rixen’s fine portrait of foggy Thames is fascinating to some of our younger 
‘ iles Delsart playing the violoncello; easy of attitude, sober, neighbours, and certainly to many artists; the only really 

| rich in colour, and harmonious in general tone. Another interesting part of London is below bridge. M. Vail’s 
rait of an artist is that of Mdlle. Théo, by M. Comerre. ‘Tamise’ is a very just effect of a London fog. It is nota 
it will be seen that the prevailing colour is pink, but the pic- clean blue mist, as Mr. Marshall too often makes it, but a 
ture is by no means monotonous, for there is scarcely a tint positively dirty atmosphere. Much more picturesque, and 
n nature, however subtle, that may not be found in it, and much less vulgar, are the folks in M. Dupré’s ‘ Ballon’ 
all most harmoniously combined. ‘A Trio: fantaisie,’ by than our Thames men and maidens. Very charming in its 
Mr. Denman, the American, ought not to be passed by. soft grey tones is the Jatter picture; and the action of the 
The studies of the nude seem fewer and less good this year peasants gazing up at the balloon, arrested in their hay- 
than in former Salons. M. Bouguereau of course exhibits. making by the strange visitor, is true to the life. M. J. 
Always correctly drawn, always possessing a certain charm, Bréton’s ‘ Le Gotter’ forms a sort of link between the grey 
his pictures are amongst the most refined of their class. But sunny effects of M. Dupré and his friends, and the intensely 
M. Bouguereau is wanting in passion; his art is somewhat brilliant sunlight school as represented by MM. Gagliar- 
like Mendelssohn's music, highly respectable and _ strictly dini, Hanoteau, Montenard, and Isembart, whose ‘ Avril en 
correct, but essentially doargeors. M. Jules Lefebvre has no Franche-Comté’ is a blaze of warm light. Poetic landscape 
ubject picture this year, only two very excellent portraits ; finds a lover in M. Appian. Nothing could be more exqui- 
and M. Carolus-Duran’s reputation will not be enhanced sitely tender than his ‘Calme plat a ivoire,’ a phase of water 
either by his ‘ Eveil’ or his portrait of ‘Miss - . The beauty few persons ever witness. 
‘veil’ is well modelled, but the head is so obviously modern ‘Le Camarade de |’Atelier’ is a refined study of grey and 
that the picture becomes unpleasant. M. Roll’s ‘ Etude’ is gold by M. Berteaux. ‘La Mort de l’évéque Pratextatus’ 
ther example of the wrong manner of treating the nude. seems to have been chosen by M. Bordes as an opportunity 
Who would dream of putting a model in semi-costume ona for painting some splendid cloth of gold upon a red-haired 
en chair in the middle of a wood or shrubbery? True, figure who represents that unpleasant type of royalty and 
a large black dog is the or ly living creature near; but the womanhood, Frédégonde. M. Dagnau - Bouveret’s ‘ Pain 
ly’’ is so thoroughly modern, and so utterly mundane, that bénit’ is a new reading of an old subject. 
no one could take her fora nymph or other denizen of the woods. The only picture in this year’s Salon which at all verges 
Phe * Refectoire dans un Couvent Grec’ is a very original upon the style of the pre-Raphaclites is ‘Un Jugement de 
picture by M. Ralli, a pupil of M. Gerome. Sober and severe Paris—Florence, XV¢ Siécle,’ by M. Wagrez. 
im r, i painted with much true effect of light and Of pictures of every-day life, without the slightest effort at 
i had Another one, ‘Le Reéfectoire des femmes a Vhos- idealisation, M. Geoffroy’s ‘Les affamés’ deserves notice for 
a | ; jana i Bruxelles,” is also decidedly original, and its uncompromising realism. M. Gelhay’s ‘Créche aux En- 
also by a foreigner, M. Vos, M. Blayn’s ‘ Enterrement fants Trouvés’ is equally true, but much pleasanter to look at. 
‘une jane fille dans un petit village de Picardie’ is one of M. Truphéme also has an example of feeding the hungry in 
: that the French alone seem to know how to his ‘ Déjeuner A l’école communale,’ which, in the attitude 
treat Funerals are not the hideous performances in France of some of the figures, savours of affectation. It is pleasant 
they generally are in this country, but, besides the extra to turn to M. Dantan’s ‘Les Guideaux 4 Villerville’ and M. 
picturesqueness, there is a pathos in a Frenchman's render- Denneulin’s ‘ Procés-verbal,’ a gamekeeper taking down the 
OF tne % of the subject which seems invariably to name of a poacher found in the act. M. Laurens is too melo- 
bet ed by the artists ef other nationalities. dramatic ; his ‘ Torquemada’ is fine in attitude, but the con- 
One of the marvels of a Salon is the enormous quantity of trast between the grand inquisitor and the cringing, shrinking 
— t** still-life,’ and some of them of huge dimensions, fear of Ferdinand and Isabella is too great. 
\ »* Poteries "is a splendid example: a large red jar, Ikxcellent landscapes are those of the neighbourhood of 
hree eggs, and an oil flask, things without any appa Marseilles by M. Olive, a pupil of M. Vollon, the great till- 
tterly uninteresting, and yet rendered with life painter. M. Aimé Morot has struck out a new line in 
te art and richness of colour. So, too, M. Bail’s his ‘ Rezonville—3o Aout, 1870.’ 
= Ge wiuny «6s a man tudy of a Ihree or four artists, who have done great things in former 
. a : b- years, are not up to the mark. M. Maignan’s ‘ Romeo ¢t 
: oe inves sadly , artistic mind Juliette’ weak and sentimental; M. Moreau de Tour 
ee , sao two pictu re very inferior to his former works; M. Olivi 
, few | ts. M. Merson is only to een ina cartoon for stained-glass win- 





dows; and many more of our former friends are elt 





CONDOTTIERE COLLEONI: HIS LOMBARD CASTLE AND MOUNTAIN 
SEPULCHRE. 


ARTOLOMMEO COLLEONI, in the fifteenth century, 
stands a conspicuous figure in the chronicles of Lom- 
bardy and Venezia. His character is brave and generous, 
proud, vain, and treacherous. His career, as the Great Con- 
dottiere, displays the ferocity of the tiger with the cunning of 
the fox: his adventurous life might serve to epitomise those 
turbulent times wherein liberty could hardly be distinguished 
from license, and when patriotism was often but the mask of 
personal ambition. The warrior’s story reads as a romance 
of the Middle Ages: it is stirring in dramatic plot and highly 
coloured as a Venetian picture. And when long years of 
toil and peril found re- 
ward in princely wealth 
and all but regal state, 























Colleoni not unnaturally 
disported himself among 
the arts, and made dis- 
play as an Art patron. 
rhe sequel will show 
how architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting, with 
one accord, celebrated 
his deeds and perpetu- 
ated his memory. 

The Colleoni family 
was ancient in ancestry 
ind noble in blood, and 
the Great Condottiere 
.dded lustre to a house 
lready known in his- 

ry for two or more cen- 
turies. The father, Pa- 
olo, won distinction in 
the local wars that in the 
fifteenth century wasted 
the Lombard plains, and 
vercised a minor sove- 
reignty in his native pro- 
vince of Bergamo. His 
oodly dwelling in the 
Upper City is still 
pointed out, and on a wall within appears the adventurous 
hero, painted on horseback, as he was accustomed to lead 
his followers to assault. 

Bartolommeo was born in the year 1400 at Solza, in the 
province of Bergamo; 


; while yet in his teens the future hero 
attached himself as page to Filippo d’Arcelto, tyrant of 
Piacenza, learnt the use of arms, and otherwise trained 
himself as a soldier. Young Bartolommeo further served 
apprenticeship under the most skilful commanders of the 
century: he became the greatest among the ‘¢ Condottieri,’’ 


a recognised class of military commanders who enlisted 


AUGUST, 1886. 





Bartolommeo Colleont. Py 


and led brave bands of horsemen, either waging war on 
their own account, or selling their services to the highest 
bidder. 

The incessant wars waged between Milan and Venice gave 
changeful occupation: with a shrewd eye to business, Colleoni 
transferred allegiance from the losing to the winning side, 
the result being that he was hardly more dreaded by enemies 
than distrusted by friends. The Visconti in Milan cast him 
into prison: the Council of Ten in Venice conspired for his 
assassination. Yet so greatly were his abilities prized that 
the Venetian Republic, in 1454, made him generalissimo of its 
land forces, with absolute power 
and a handsome stipend. This 
appointment, with rare constancy, 
he retained for twenty-one years ; 
up, indeed, to the day of his death 
in 1475. By common consent 
Colleoni was the best tactician 
of the century: he advanced the 
art of war, and stood without 
equal as a disciplinarian. His 
personal presence proved irre - 
tible: he inspired both courage 
and love: his devoted followers 
rushed fearlessly on danger and 
death. 

Colleoni’s vast wealth contri- 
buted not a little to the lustre of 
his life, and to the scenic pomp 
pre-arranged as the sequel to hi 
death. The works of Art which 
celebrate the greatness of Col- 
leoni are situated at 
three separate locali- 
ties, each more or less 
associated with h 
life. Venice boasts of 
the grand equestrian 
tatue, which, though 
Verocchio and Leopardi. not set up till mor 

than twenty years after 
death, represents the hero in the full vigour of manhood (sc« 
illustration). Secondly, the Castle of Malpaga, a few miles 
south of Bergamo, shows a princely residence enriched with 
frescoes recording signal events in the Condottiere’s career. 
rhirdly, Bergamo, within the ‘‘ Alta Citta,’’ contains the hero's 


chapel and tomb. Of these works and monuments | shall now 


rive some account. 

The bronze figure of Bartolommeo Colleoni, clad in full 
armour and mounted on a charger, set up, nearly four cen- 
turies ago, in the Piazza of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, has been 


justly designated ‘‘ the noblest equestrian statue of modern 
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1) if ind Verocch o embodied the 
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ma 


lel 


rival is the classic 


apitol. The sculptor’s 


ute certainty, but on the 


nm and in part executed 
andro Leopardi having 
d the model and car- 
A companion work, 

Donatello’s eques- 
lata,’ a conte mporary 
1m in the pay of the 
terpleces, due to the 
the art of Lombardy. 
spirit of the age, their 


traits in favourable 


' bears out the designa- 
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I will now leave Venice and ask the reader to accompany 
me to Bergamo: and at the outset I may as well explain that 
Bergamo has a threefold signification. It is the name equally 
applied to the province, to the commercial town lying jn the 
Lombard plain, and to the ancient ‘Alta Citta,” rising ab 
as a bold acropolis. The commercial town is of easy acc: 
being the junction of railways entering from three dire ct 
On the side of the east the communication is open to Brescia. 
and so on to Verona and Venice: on the south-west lies 
Milan, at a distance of only an hour and a half, and on the 
north-west in little over an hour is reached Lecco, a steam- 
boat station at the southern extremity of the Lake of Como. 
The guide-books say that the lower and upper towns of Ber- 
gamo may be seen in one day, between the arrival of an early 
and the departure of a late train. This I proved to be pos- 
sible on my first visit, but last autumn I found pleasant occu- 
pation for five days in the old ‘‘ Alta Citta.”’ 

I have made on foot the as- 
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repeated with more or less 


is otherwise known by a 


n the frescoes within the 


cent to the Upper City (see illus- 
tration) more than half-a-dozen 
times, yet never twice precisely 
by the same way, so variously 
do the roads and paths de- 


viate among houses, along 





terraces, and fortifications, or 
amid gardens, chestnut ave- 
nues, and vineyards. The 
steep ascent is circuitous, run- 
ning zig-zag, with level reaches 
for taking breath where dis- 
mantled ramparts are turned 
into promenades. The point 
of view varies at every step; 
the eye is startled by sur- 





prises; a foreground of lux- 
uriant verdure changes into 
barren rocks; on the one hand 
lie below the crowded roofs 
and picturesque chimneys of 
the lower town, leading down to 
the vast plain which stretch 

as an illimitable sea far as the 
eye can reach; on the other 
side rise in grand array moun- 
tains that mingle with sky and 
cloud. When the city gate is 
reached, in somewhat less than 
an hour, the spectator finds himself mounted upon an isolated 
headland, overhanging as the balcony of a tower. At this 
station of command, close upon the old city, its ancient ram- 
parts reminding of war and its church towers calling to 


hip, with the beauties of nature on every side, the spec- 


, , . » é& hictanc land- 
tator is able to realise what artists mean by “ historic lane 


Wor 
ai 

ipes.”’ Nature is here permeated with history ; the land- 
unde 


ipe breathes in memories: it becomes even hero 
the thought that the great Condottiere with his troopers 
these mountain paths, and by this gate entered the city. 


Bergamo, if we can credit local and partial historians 
° ° ° ] 
boasts of remotest antiquity, dating back to some unde! 
rn a Das t 1] 
period between the Deluge and the fall of Troy But ata 


events we can well believe that a position of such extrao! 
nary strength, fortified by the hand of Nature as the sites 


rl] tin 


the cities of Etruria, must have been, from the earliest t 
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a greatly coveted possession, worth hard fighting either for 


When the tide of batth 


the winning or the keeping. 


furiou sly along the level plain, this be ld promontory w 


the wild wave’s onslaught, 


and sore ly pressed combatant 


to escape slaughter, here rushec 


or city of refuge. 
For better pro- 
tection were 


ra sed, from cen- 


walls and towers, 
which in_ turn 
provoked attack 
and invited cap- 
ture, and so it 
came to pass that 
the fortifications 
Tt Lised in defence 
by the refugees 
of one age, were 
levelled to the 
round by the 
next foe that 

1ined ascen- 
dency. Che 
tronger the po- 
sition grew, the 
greater was the 
necessity towrest 
it from a hostile 
hand. Almost 
beyond power of 
belief is the de- 


struction and the 


loss of life from 
perpetually re- 
current war, from 
the avenging on- 
laught of par- 
ties and families 
maddse ned by 
mutual hate, from 
the deadly Strile 
between Guelfs 
of Bergamo and 
Ghibse llines in 
Milan devastat- 
ng towns and 
territories with 
word, fire, and 
const juent pes- 
tilence. And we 


ay read in the 


travi tory of 
Bergamo an epi- 
tome of Italian 
I tory : the pro 
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Apse of Santa Maria Ma 


n cities shared, though often in aggravated form, thé 


and ¢ pecially the mi 


tates. And as Bergamo j 


minor kingdoms of 


Gotuicre Colleoni a 


an exe mpl ir of the dukedor 














imo stand isa 


10 Wa eographically stationed at the confluent 
( ra ind political parties, all leaving in 
posits, and raising monuments attesting their pre- 
fhe glacier torrents of the north descended 

Alps: the warm winds of the south 

from the land of the vine and the olive. The 

f the Teuton and the Goth rested at Bergamo as 
ifety. The Sybarite peoples of Italy here 

the 1 ntains to cool passion or to nerve to en- 
We find that from the earliest centuries of our era 
of barbaria approaching from Germany took the 
Alpine pa ind formed a camp and a colony at 
fhe Lombards not only planted on hill and in 


lynasty which reigned from the sixth to the ninth 


‘the parents in Art of the style known as 


hardic, of which the church of Santa Maria Maggiore 


il example (see apse, illustrated). 
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tary forts and walls, but gave the services of no less an 
architect than Scamozzi for the design of that essentially 
Venetian fagade, the Palazzo della Ragione (see illustration). 

The Piazza, with its contiguous Piazzetta, at the centre 
and on the summit of the Upper City, is among the most note- 
worthy in Italy. On issuing from the narrow street which 
clambers tortuously up the hill, the eye is assailed by a little 
company of remarkable buildings with a chronological lineage 
of five centuries, and an architectural range from early and 
severe Lombardic, through transitional Gothic to palatial 
Renaissance. The architects, with the ingenuity and dex- 
terity of the old craftsmen, turned the difficulty of the ground 
to advantage: they managed to get space enough, with 
nothing to spare, for facades, towers, arches, doorways, and 
apses, crowded together without confusion, and combined 
picturesquely with indifference to symmetry. Straight lines 
wander into curves, squares merge corners into circles, 
levels spring into sharp as- 
cents. The foot rises ‘nto one 





church and descends into an- 
other: the eye is caught by an 
angle, the step turns round a 
corner and the view is trans- 
posed: instead of a Lombar- 
dian apse, peers into s‘ght a 
Gothic pinnacle or a Venetian 


facade. No ‘chapter of acci- 





dents’’ could contain a greater 
variety of unlooked-for mate- 
rial than this most picturesque 
Piazza. 

Two illustrations to these 
pages, the Palazzo Vecchio and 
the Palazzo della Ragione, will 
enable the reader to picture the 
opposite sides of the Piazza. 
[he other sides are, unfortu- 
nately, occupied by shops. 
The old-roofed staircase, how- 
ever, to the Palazzo Vecchio 
still remains (see illustration). 
This Gothic Palazzo, or Bro- 
letto, now the Biblioteca della 
Citta, rests on an open base- 
ment of bold pointed arches. 
The late Mr. Street extols the 
grouping of this building with the cathedral, church, and 
chapel, seen through the arches behind, as an example of 
the old habit of composition, which permitted irregularity, 
accident, crowding, confusion, with the gain of picturesque- 
ness. rhe design of this Palazzo he praises for its sim- 
plicity in the mass and for its boldness in the detail: the 

tyle is the Gothic of the thirteenth century, modified as 
usual under Italian influence. The middle window has a 
lcony or r7vghiere, from which the people, assembled in 


o 


he Piazza, were addressed by the governor. On the fagade 
ppears a statue of Tasso, claimed by Bergamo as a citizen, 
h born elsewhere. In the middle of the Piazza |! 
marked, a few years since, an old fountain adorned with lions 
and serpents, as seen in two of our illustrations: but th 

quaint piece of antiquity, falling under a now common fatalit; 

has la been swept away to cive place to a status i 
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Three turbulent centuries surged within this Piazza between 


the completion of the Gothic 


t 


Palazzo on the one side, and its 


i-cvy the Palazzo della Ragione on the other. The poli- 
il revolutions therein enacted were registered through 
cot ponding mutations in Art. Under the dominion « 


Venezia, the ornate palaces which had risen from the waters 
the | ww 
) 


And the structural style that took its name from Palladio, and 


on were transplanted to the hilltop of Bergamo. 


ved development through Sanscvino, finds here in the P 
» della Ragione grandiose expression, at the hands of on 
of its greatest masters, Scamozzi (B. 1552; Db. 1616). The 


’ 


-ade approximates to that of the Libreria, in the Piazetta, 


\ Cnice, 
Only the basement and a single bay of the Palazzo in Bergamo 


designed by Sansovino and completed by Scamozzi. 
have been fully carried out. But these suffice to tell how truly 
ilatial was the composition. Three orders, adaptations from 
the Classic, are superimposed: the Doric, the lonic, and the 
Corinthian, with corresponding columns, capitals, and cor- 


nices. And the sky 


probably in the mixed Lombardo-Gothic style. But we hear 
of its reconstruction in the middle of the fifteenth century: the 
I Antonio Filarete, of Florenc The 
ds of 


architect engaged was 


cathedral in the seventeenth century fell into the hat 


Carlo Fontana, a scholar of Bernini, and havi been thus 
modernised, is, in the words of Mr. Street, “ of cour unin- 
teresting, and in no way deserving of notice.’ It ain 


iffering restoration; last facade hidden 
behind cumbrous scaffolding ! 

Che Church of Santa Maria Maggiore would alone 
the Alta Citta a place 


to make of pilgrimage ; altered and 


iugmented through successive ages, its structure is a history, 
while its contents are rich and varied as a museum rhis 
noble example of the Romanesque Mr. Thomas Hope assigns 
to the year 1134, and names Maestro Fedro as its architect. 
rhe northern portion, including the fine Gothic portal, was 


erected in 1360 by Giovanni di Campello. The plan is cruci- 


form, consisting of usual nave, aisles, choir, and transepts: 


the excs ptional fea- 





outline has a fitting 
consummation ina 
parapet of singular 
wauty in design, 
mounted by sta- 


tues. The whole 





composition comes 
a logical se- 
1ence from classi 
tyles, and in its 
ymmetryand com 


¢ 


pac tness of propor- 
mm, Stateliness of 
iring, and some- 
hat lavish enrich- 

ta the cha- 


teristics of the 


Renais- 
nee, A bust of Bereamo 
( eoni on the first 
connects the Palace with our hero. 
Beyond this larger Piazza the open arches of the Palazzo 


bounded 


s than 


Vecchio (see illustration) conduct toa smaller space, 
ric structures with a chronologic span of not | 
centuries. The traveller passing under the vaulted base- 
t of the old palace emerges from broad shadow into a flood 
on the left the eye rests for a moment on the Duomo, 
| full in face rises the Colleoni Chapel, with the elder Church 
Maria 


ly packed, yet irregular are these congregated 


rt Santa Magviore by its side. And so Val 


' 
l 


t} 


hat a mere turn on the heel brings within view a 


My 
picture, [he Duomo, over a period of more 


ind years, has suffered cruel mutations. Its octagonal 


tistery (illustrated in the second article), which me 
>; boldly assign to the remote date of the fifth 
was as recently as the year 1865 reconstructed on 
f{ the ancient design The orig il Duomo wa 
yf 
1886, 





“3 tures are the apses, 


the por he andthe 
tower. This Gothic 
campanile, rising 


without buttress 





and crowned with 
arcading and open 
belfry, visible 
from Milan lhe 


apses, not tewer 
than five, are of 
nobl round arch 
ircadings after the 


found Pisa o1 
Lucca It 
tratio The two 


ime ny 


the riche { ind 





north is quite the most remarkable. Mr. Hope 


ves as its architect Giovanni di Campello, and 


We cannot but recognize the titne of relationship between 
Bartolommeo Colleoni, the personification of a fet ie, 
ind the fiercely fortified city of Bergamo And Iss 
times the strong anu sacred Acropo erved tly for citadel 
ind temple, so here in the Middle Aj the same heights held 
ilike castle and church, for war and for worshy And illy 


n the character and career of the Great ¢ t r 
wen ethet on bet ‘ ithet | il and the | | | 
Ihe warrior brave in bat ind ib t ds, 
proved hit f the de ec, | { us 
houses, and mindful of | l l } in 
Bergamo raised for | ey ht i to tl of 

God who had en | t 
|. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON 
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HOME ARTS.—No. V. MODELLING IN CLAY. 


Children who 


that it would require twice the time to teach th 


imitations by a skilful potter. 


which it would to those of thirteen or fourt 

1 , will grapple with the clay, and learn in a short tin 

to execute what seems to the uninitiated to be extremely dif 
and beautiful work; and, in fact, in several countri 

very good and saleable work, in the way of highly decorated 
and apparently difficult work, is thus mad 
by little ones. 

Those who are inspired by the Gezs¢ der 
stets verneint, or the devil, according to 
Goethe, invariably say, ‘‘ But children can- 
not, I suppose, achieve sculpture or well 


execute the human form; what then is 











the wse in setting them to muddle at small 


work 7’’ The small work which children 








of ten years can execute in ornamental 
pottery may yield enough to pay the ex- 


penses of their living; and if they choose 














to continue at it, either to become sculp- 
tors or any other kind of artists or me- 
chanics, they will have made a good be- 
ginning. But the main use of it is that 
their minds are quickened and their fingers 


rendered deft. 


] | . beine understood that the minor arts, miniature 
h wood-carving, sheet-metal and leather work, so young 
t or embroidery, form in reality but one, and the other arts 
may be acquired almost multaneously, if the years 
| has before all learned something of outline decorative 
} But to proceed perfectly, the next tep ought to be ficult 
to st modelling. Design, according to organic develop- ¢ 
—— 
ees — or 
“ne = 


—$—$——— 





Clay is to be had at all potteries, of 








Some Modelling Tools 


ment or the vine, teaches us all the graces and inflections of 
curved lines with their infinite combinations, so that by means 
of it we are prepared to appreciate them in living beings. 
Modelling, which is drawing in clay, goes a step farther, 
for with it we produce in every work, not one arrangement of 
line but an infinite number, varying with every position 


contemplate = it, And so greatly are out 


critical and appreciative powers impressed by a_ study of 


i" 7 , 
lling when thu intellivently tudied as one, 


ake mand mode 
relation, that probably future ages will not under- 


stand how any kind of education can exist without it. For 


net only does it develop our power of understanding the 
! tiful and fit in all things material, or where taste is con- 
cerned, but it also awakens our constructive faculties, and 
hem quickn of perception, so that it may be fairly 
‘ that, when properly taught lyf is fully equal to 
' or philology a 1 means of discipline for 1 
\ if close affinity to the rr r art t may | 
that > \ l-carve can ma e work | h 
well \ he erstal me li In my « 
‘e \ knew tl | t 1 pre 
; f 
‘ 
i ( i I 





plasterers and pipe-makers, and it is often 
supplied by dealers in artists’ materials. 
There are several kinds, of different co- 
lours, of which the grey is best for beginners, ‘‘as one is 
better able to see the shadows than when the red or blue is 
used” (Ar? IVork Alanuatls, No. XII., Ox Alodelling in 

It is generally sold in a dry 


Clay, by J. Liberty Tadd). 

















in M delli ny. 


tate, and then requires wetting and working up. Avi 


enough to rou 


much water; it should be just moi 
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wood, ete., to cut it into many pieces with a fine wire, which, 
as it is made with handles, resembles a short skipping-rope. 
Any person who can draw a little, or even one without that 


iccomplishment, can, by carefully studying the directions 

















Second Lesson. 


which I shall give, learn not only to model a great variety of 
beautiful and saleable articles, but also to instruct a class. 
| lay stress on this, because there is every day an increas- 
ng demand for teachers, especially ladies who are fami- 
liar with the minor arts. 

Too_s.—The fingers should always be regarded as the 
chief tools, and the best part of work is often done with them 
alone. In addition to these, artists use about from eight to 
ten kinds of straight or curved blades and scrapers, made of 
boxwood, but which any ingenious person can make from 
ordinary wood of any kind, with only a penknife and sand- 
paper. In fact it is often necessary for very large or small 
work to make or have made special tools. And here I would 
lay stress on the important fact that the ingenious or inventive 
pupil who ¢hzvks and is quick at seeing what will aid in 
certain work, has an immense advantage over all others. 
Though this faculty is in many innate, it can be awakened o1 
developed, as is seen by dull children associating in a class 
with clever ones. ‘Thus I have seen a girl utterly at a loss to 
know how to imitate the rough bark of a tree. Another took 
a pine-stick ora pie ce of kindling wood, broke it in two and 
used the jagged end to prick and scrape the surface with. I 
have also known children wishing to imitate the scales of a 
serpent, to make a raid on the wood-carver’s gouges, and 
appropriate their skew-chisels for peculiar lines. One quite 
young child invented a method of making semispherical 
cavities in vases, by taking a sixpence and turning it round in 
a Vase. 

All large objects are made by adding clay, piece by piece. 
Of course a table, stand, board or slab is necessary according 
to the extent of the work. To begin, let it be remembered 
that the chief thing to be done is not to produce something to 

exhibited as a proof of cleverness and taste shown in a first 
effort, but to learn the proper use of the tools, the manage- 
ment of the clay, and confidence in manipulation. Any simpl 
object may be chosen to begin with, as, for instance, a large 
leaf with a slight curve. Begin by cutting a slab or piece of 
clay of such a size as to include all the points of the object to 


r 


imitated. Then with the fingers press it into a general 

keness with the original. In all such work scraping away or 

Wing alternates with adding fresh material. When the 

is shaped, use the tools for making veins, lines, or other 
iracteristics which cannot be formed with the finger 


It is very much to be desired that the pupil, even if a child, 
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should get as soon as possible into rather large work. 
children of six or eight years make more progt at 

work than little birds’ nest di ‘ | \ 

as the pupil by copying and com! ( or more leave 
has acquired some fa Vv { \ of { 

let him or her take ‘ 

wooden or lk ither 

the clay into a general resen 

suring point for point with a y of com] ‘ It 

be here observed that ; pair of « mpa al hor h 
a purpose may be casily made from 1 der sticks, | 
simply cutting a cavity in one and making the other fit to 
it. As the large compass is needed in all mod 
suggestion as to making one 1 be found v useful 
Before be, inning the shoe o1 or any ! rea 
object, prepare a ground, ib, or] tal on wl i to 


rest. Begin by taking a piece of clay and spre uling it out, 
let us say to the length of a foot, with a width of x inches 
and a thickness of one. Knead and press it into a firm ma 

and to make it perfectly level place flat pieces of wood or 
square sticks one inch in diameter at the sides and serape the 
surface smooth with a straight ruler MM 
Minor Arts, by C. G. L., p. 1 Macmillan & Ce Cut 
the edges straight with a common knife. Any supertluity is 


easily removed, but additions are for the beginner more 
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, / henine the ground, which them to the vase. Lizards, and all kinds of ‘shell fish.” 

dar formed by the innumerabk ordinary fish or animals, may also be moulded and made 
: f to the smooth and conse- part of the object to be ornamented. When dry, potter 

ail In tt 16 pupil 1 —_— ee - may be painted over with certain colours mad 

tant 1 fid ial Zz for the purpose. When fired in th 

e ; ye which is called the dzscuzzt state, t) 
. , > aided / ~*~. colours are fixed, being made to 
‘ melt or fuse by heat. Then 
) _ ; they are glazed and fired 
a , again, which completes the 
3 im work. The pupil will do 
} :' P well not to cover vases 
‘ 14 "? pl with brittle projec tions, 
nd which will break off 

a - at a touch. 





It will soon occur 
that the pupil will 
find that as he makes 

large objects they will 
not hold together, and 
that the clay falls apart 
by its own weight. To 


obviate this there is made 









what corresponds to the 
skeleton which supports the 
human figure. This is some- 


times a rude connection of iron 


\ ie 


rods or wires ; more frequently it con- 


r with . sists of blocks of wood connected by 


m he may catch : copper, not iron, wires. Sometimes project- 


nspired with line fourth 1 7 ing arms, etc., are supported by pieces of 


n all h pro wood, which are of course removed when 


+ 


may be had in vreat variety, lo not attempt to make leaves and flowers too thin, so that 
ast or plaster- iris shops, of they may be ‘‘as natural as life,’’ unless you are modelling in 
wax which is to be reproduc ed 
in bronze. Rather sketch the 
general effects with a tendency 
to conventional form, than fol- 
low petty and close imitation. 
It has often happened that | 
have been asked to admire 
modelling and wood-carving 
solely for this thinness and fra- 
lity. Among those who are 
without any real intelligence 
of Art, and especially with all 
utterly uneducated people, such 
work is judged to be best which 


is simply and manifestly ard 


to make or difficult. This spirit 
is, however, often enough found 
even in Art schools, where the 
object of many pupils is not so 


} 
uti! 


much to set forth the beautiful, 


pcr se, as to do something tha 


i 


others cannot, and make ob 





¢ " 
tive 


iects which were manifestly 

Q : tfora , result of mere skill in a man 
_ facturing sense. 

» that is, wl yet Grinling Gibbons, the wood-carver, was a great man in an 

: — which was small in criticism, and it was characteristi 


7 ‘anti of his time that they specially admired | 











literal imitation of flowers because they looked as if a breath 
of wind would shatter them, so delicately were they carved. 
\ bold and original sketch is far better than the most highly 
finished work which has nothing but finish to commend 
it. The great defect in all * culture-work,’’ and, we may 
add, letters, at the present day is the preference of finish 
according to ‘‘ good form’’ to originality or inspiration, or, 
as it is phrased, ‘‘Art for the sake of Art.”’ I therefore 
advise the pupil in modelling to acquire as soon as possible 
what may be called a free hand in clay, so as to produce bold 
and beautiful lines with the fewest possible touches. /7nsh 
may be postponed, It is absolutely essential to Jer-fect work, 
hut it should not, as is generally the case, be altogether 
preferred to freehand sketching in clay. 

Work should be kept damp till finished. Sometimes it is 
sprinkled from time to time with a syringe with a rosette. 
When put away, large work is covered with a damp cloth. 
Smaller articles will retain their softness by being merely 
put into the large chest in which the clay is kept, ‘he vicinity 
to which is always cool and damp. This may be increased 
l 


y keeping a wet blanket or large cloth in the same box. 
There is a great deal of work in small objects such as pipes, 
card-receivers, cigar-ash cups, etc., which is executed with 
very fine tools. When fired, coloured, and glazed, these may 
be sold at a good profit, especially if the artist can hit upon 
new and original devices, and to get these, he or she should 
think and carefully examine the museums or Art works or 
gardens for ideas. As a very general rule, artists have a 
yreat antipathy to trying anything wew, just as tradesmen 
have to selling it; but when by chance it becomes “the 
rage,’’ they all wish it had occurred to them. Then it is 
over-done, and people who cannot sell their second-rate 


imitations bewail that there is no demand for Art work. 
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Every modeller in clay should learn to work not only after 
*‘ objects’ or life, but also from shaded drawings or enyrav- 
ings or photographs. This is denied to be a proper course 
by some, but { have found by practical observation of scores 
of pupils and by experience, that when alternated with object 
modelling it induced the pupil to think more and to exert his 
ingenuity. 

It is to be observed that beginners must study the temper 
of clay and its powers of adhesion. ‘Great care should be 
taken to have the whole material homogeneous with the rest, 
that is to say, of the same grain and texture. Thus, for in- 
stance, the handle of a jar, if simply stuck on to clay which 
has become dry or smooth, will generally fall off in baking.”’ 
To secure this it should be somewhat pressed and incorpo 
rated with the body while both are in a plastic and similar 
condition. This brings us back to the statement that we 
should rather rely, on the whole, on removing and pressing 
in, as in modelling in wax, than in sticking pieces on. 

There is a pretty and popular kind of modelling known as 
working in gesso, which is a combination of fine clay and 
plaster with gelatine or size. It may be applied to any 
surface so as to produce the most delicate low relief; it 
adheres firmly to all substances and sets hard. 

It is greatly to be desired that all who have it in their power 
would realise by observation what children and young women 
are actually able to effect in a few weeks’ work, even if they 
only give four hours a week to it, by working at modelling 
If they would do this, and ascertain for themselves, and 
realise what are the actual results in all cases, without ea 
ception, of teaching industrial Art to the young, | am certain 
that not a boy or girl in Great Britain would be allowed to 
grow up without learning it. 

CHARLES G. LELAND, 
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THE BUNGALOWS OF BIRCHINGTON. 


IRCHINGTON differs from any other of the many plea- | side and at each end. Everything ts of wood, match 
sure resorts that stud this breezy coast, in that it is new boarded within and clinker-built without, and one’s first 
without being garish. 
After a first whiff of the sea at Whit- 
table with its numerous oyster-dredgers, 
and passing Herne Bay, the train draws 
up at an altogether insig- 
nificant station; one’s bag- 


rage is quietly shouldered 











by a porter, and a trudge of i? 
be! oe 
a quarter of a mile brings om’ 
to ‘* Rossetti,’’ as the last / 
: 
home of the painter-poet is 
now called. Should one i] 
ve at night, there is but o- “Re : | 
time to notice that this i 
building is a study in brown a 
ind red, low-pitched, and ~ "ae , : i 4 
irrounded by a dwarf-wall “Rossetti.” Drawn by 7. Stevens. out 
f the familiar Kentish flint, re 
ere one is in the centre of a long corridor, lighted ship- | feeling is of surprise at the absence of sn = peyeoes i 
' P . ° . > T e Oo yh 0 the aint f 3 
lashion by swinging lamps, with doors opening on either suggests the tropics, from the « ol colour of the painted cat} | 
1556, ‘” “ 
het 
"ell 
rh oe 
5 7 
4 
a 
’ m4! 
se 
; we 














iwork to the mild suffused light of the hanging lamps. 

A \derful view of the ever-changing sea greets one upon 
forth in the morning. Immediately in front, at a dis- 

nee of about a mile, the sun-lit ocean spreads its length 


| breadth to the horizon, studded with every kind of 
raft. from the three-masted steamer making for the Nore to 
ling-barge hugging the coast and waiting for high- 
vater to discharge its cargo. Away to the right the main 
p of the Bungalows ee below) nestle close to the 
of the low-lying cliff, and Westgate-on-Sea, the home 


} 


of Mr. Orchardson, R.A., lies a little farther on. To the 


left the “ Birchington Brothers stand out clear against 
the morning sk} These, although known to have been 
many miles inland in Roman times, are now sheer on the 
caboard. Midway, and far enough off to be comparatively 
noffensive, lies the new ‘‘quarter’’ of Birchington Bay, 
built with all the reckless unpicturesqueness of the modern 
builder. From the other side of the bay, however, ‘‘the 
Reculvers,’’ with the intervening expanse of sea, varying in 


its tints of blue from light to dark as the deep water or the 


Some of the Bungalows. 


of** Rossetti,”’ we find ourselves in the drawing-room or studio 
( page 235), a large and comfortable room with two bays 
and an entrance into the conservatory. Taking short walks 


on the cliff « 


r round the road that winds about the church- 


rd, and subsequently lying in the ‘studio’’ on one of the 


curiously-contrived couches, in constructing which the archi- 
tect, Mr. Taylor, expended much ingenuity, Dante Gabriel 
Ik etth spent most of the last nine weeks of his life, reading, 


or, latterly, being read to by Miss Rossetti, and occasionally, 
when strong enough, painting. 
It was here that, on Easter-day, his spirit took its flight. 
His grave nestles under the south-west porch of the church, 
h, says Mr. Hall Caine, in his “ Recollections,”” “is an 
ent and quaint Early Gothic edifice, somewhat re juve- 
nated, however, but with ivy creeping over its walls. The pro- 
ct to the north is of sea only: a broad swe+ p of landscape 
flat and so featurel that the great sea dominates it. As 
tood there, with the rumble of the rolling waters borne to 
from the shore, we felt that though we had little dreams 1 


that we should lay Rossetti in his last sleep here, no other 
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sand-bars predominate—quite after the heart of Mr. Bret: 
forms a capital subject; and behind them the landscapx 
broken and wooded, with an occasional glimpse of a vene; 
abie, grey or ivy-mantled, church tower. All round Birch 
ington, a few miles inland, the massive Norman church 
with their backings of fresh foliage afford many a paintabl, 
subject for the artist, and the churches themselves are fy] 
of historical and architectural interest. It is from the end of 
the Bay that our artist has made the sketch which we 


give 
on the next page. 

The new ‘ quarter’’ of Birchington Bay, with its asphalt 
‘*narade,’’ its tennis-ground, and its ‘‘ desirable villas,’’ may 
be rendered necessary if the neighbourhood continues t 
grow as steadily in public estimation in the future as it ha 
done during the past few years, but it cannot claim to desery: 
any large degree of attention from the visitor allured there 
either by the fame of the Bungalows or by Rossetti associa- 
tions. In its want of architectural beauty it contrasts 
unfavourably with Westgate-on-Sea. Returning therefore 
towards Margate, and once more passing over the threshold 


Drawn by F. Stevens. 

o. 
place could be quite so fit. It was, indeed, the resting-p!ace 
for a poet.’ A curious Runic cross, in an all-too-soft stone, 


marks the grave, and on it is the following inscription :— 


HERE SLEEPS 
GABRIEL CHARLES DANTE ROSSETTI, 
HONOURED UNDER THE NAME OF 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI, 
AMONG PAINTERS AS A PAINTER, 
AND AMONG POETS AS A POET. 
BORN IN LONDON, 
OF PARENTAGE MAINLY ITALIAN, 12 MAY, 1828. 
DIED AT BIRCHINGTON, 9 APRIL, 1882. 


And at the back the following : 


THIS CRUCIFORM MONUMENT, 
BESPOKEN BY DANTE ROSSETTIPS MOTHER, 
WAS DESIGNED BY HIS LIFELONG FRIEND, 

FORD MADOX BROWN, 

Execvurep ny J. & H. Parreson, 


And erected by his brother William and sister Christina Rossetts. 
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In the south-west wall of the old shingle-tower church is 


the memorial window erected by the painter-poet’s mother 





The Birchington Brothers. 


picture of ‘ The Passover,’ which was given by Mr. Ruskin to 
Oxford. Asa whole it is a notable piece of stained glass. The 
old church is in itself an important feature in ‘the village,’’ 
standing in what, but for the absence of petty merchants and 
merchandise, would be the market-place. It is but a short 
walk from the station, and on the road to Margate, which 
lies some four miles to the east. It is worth a visit, and 
contains a well-painted reredos, and an old_ black-letter 
Bible (which since an enterprising Vandal cut out a large 
initial letter is kept locked) that will repay inspection. No 
greater contrast could perhaps possibly be found between 
this quiet sea-side churchyard where Rossetti ‘must, at 
length, after weary years of sleeplessness, sleep the only sleep 
that is deep and will endure,’’ and the desolate and dreary 











The Studio in * Rossetti.” 


mproved the original plan almost out of recognition. There 


little difference between the exteriors of Mrs. John Wood’ 


\ 


Shields, tke right-hand one was adapted from Rossetti's own 





Jt 


see page 236). The left-hand light is froma di ign by Mr 
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Drawn by F. Stevens. 


old house in Cheyne Walk, where so much of his life was 
spent. 

Leaving, however, much more concerning the painter of 
‘*Dante’s Dream”’ and ‘ Beata Beatrice’’ to the personal in- 
vestigation of the reader, the more immediate subject of thi 
article demands our attention. The public interest in Birch 
ington certainly had its birth with the bungalow whicl 
Mr. Taylor built. From his original plan the others hav 
sprung, and so flourished that there is danger of the origina 
designer being forgotten. This, however, is not our concern 
‘* Rossetti,’’ which, after the hotel, is the first bungalow 
come to, is different from the rest in many respects, chicfl\ 
because it is built entirely of wood on brick foundation; and, 


secondly, because the builders of subsequent bungalows have 





Drawn bv F. Stevens. 


summer residence, or Mr. Martin's ‘‘ Orion,”’ for instance, and 


‘Rossetti,’ but the ground plan is very different. Instead 


a a 
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{ of tl lor in the one with the rooms opening on 
} ¢ n to the passa _and all on one floor, the rooms 
¢ \fy \\ | bunvalow | id from one into the other, and 
0 a charming room on a first-floor. Interior 
bi rat too, contributes much to emphasize the distinc- 
‘ 99 ° ° . ° 
+ for whereas ** Rossetti’’ is wonderfu! in its simplicity, 
‘ Dilk .”’ for ‘* Heart's Delight’’) is decorated and fur- 
: ed with all the lavish elegancies of a ‘“ high-art’’ firm, 
4 and Orion’’ derives its name from the astronomically 
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iuthorities respecting a right of way, he took the unus 


course of removing his structure one night, by the aid of 


ollers and two powerful traction-engines which were on th, 


estate, and planting it, by the time the surveyor arrived the 
next day, over the disputed way—a course of action which 


was as effectual as it was unique. 


Outside its bungalows, Birchington has attractions which 


should not come amiss either to the artist or the visitor. The 
village 1s quaint, and the walks abroad full of paintable sub- 


jects. Within 
easy distance, 
too, is Minster, 
where the rail- 
way to Canter- 
bury is tapped, 
: with a fine Nor- 
NY man church; 
~ = & and near by, in 

1 L4 (3%) SS the hamlet of 
V/, AS et Acol, is the dis- 
{ 1, ash gh used chalk - pit 


[ TS AbP'TeM A RIC CHAPS VI SVERGS 2523) 


where ‘‘ Smug- 
ler Bill’’ took 
his famous le ap. 
According to the 
Rev. Samuel 
Pegg, the tradi- 
tion runs that a 
riding-officer 
from Sandwich, 
one Anthony 
Gill, lost his life 
here in the early 
part of the last 
century, while 
in pursuit of a 
smuggler. <A 
fog coming on 
both parties went 
over the preci- 
pice. The smug- 


ok rs hors«t ONL 


it is said, was 
found crushed 
beneath its rider 
The spot has, ot 
course, been 
haunted ever 
since. But all 
this is written in 
Lng lds h y. 

rial Window. The sea, 000, 
has its attrac- 


ns for the marine artist, and altogether this new Thanet 


watering-place is by no means devoid of interest. It 1s 


rapidly growing in public estimation, and as one of the 

irest ‘‘lungs’’ to London on this part of the coast, 1 is 
1 welcome addition to that class of summer resorts which 
commends itself by its surroundings rather than by the quan- 


W. L. C. 























The Niagara River one hundred yards above the Rapids. 


NIAGARA. 


i ie make a week at Niagara perfect the pilgrim should 
borrow Aladdin’s lamp, and have the genii transport 
him to the southern point of Goat Island. He may then open 
his eyes and behold a broad river flowing tranquilly towards 
him, calm and dignified, except just near his feet, where 
he will see that the water, detecting what is before it, draws 
back in fear, so that its waves are tossed high in the air and 
descend in agitated foam, fraught with terror. <A feeling 
begins to creep over one that the river is invested with a soul, 
is suddenly conscious of the abyss to which it is irresistibly 
hurrying, and struggles against fate. Even the old cedars 
on the shore seem caught in the universal dread, and twist 
and turn their weird trunks like anacondas, in harmony with 
the serpentine movement of the slippery element near them, 
whilst great fields of foam seem to creep up the hills of water 
against the stream, and 
hen pass on to seemingly 
itionless masses of fret- 

| frosted silver, with great 
ids of emerald slipping 
under them at forty miles 
hour. One perforce 
ilks along the island, ac- 
npanying the current, 
til it touches the emerald 

1, and with the calm- 
ss that comes with a 
ense of the inevitable, the 
billows pause, the foam 
ibsides, and after a mo- 
ntary hesitation the flood 
goes over the cataract. 
After gazing at this wonder 
f even a few minutes, 


one begins to imagine that 


it volume and velocity can- 
not last, and even with the 
assurance that the bodies 


‘ 


of water which feed it cover one hundred and fifty thousand 
juare miles, there is still no way of understanding how those 
great placid lakes can year by year spare the ninety millions 
of tons which it is estimated pour over the falls every hour. 


1886, 


here is a dramatic culmination in thus following the quiet 


river through the phases of its career up to its final grandeur, 


and a thought of the hundreds of miles of uneventful casy- 


going life which all unswerving are to result in one of tl 


~ 


world’s wonders, gives the place a fascination which no 


spectacular marvel could po 


To most persons the first sensation about Niagara is a 


feeling of familiarity; its form and geography they have 


] 


known since the days of nursery picture books, and thus the 


sense of magnitude is all they gain in the first gaze. The 
colour, motion, power, and solemnity are aftergrowths. We 
begin by admiring, but soon realise that the mighty cataract 
does not display its force for our approval, and that it will 
go on sounding its dull cannonade long after we may be for- 


gotten. It is a mistake to « ndeavour to absorb very much of 





The First Plunge of the Niagara, Drawn bj Hlarry Fenn. 


Niagara at once, and as I have never heard of any one who 
was accompanied by the beneficent gi nii of the lamp, I must 
conclude that every visitor, when he turns his back on the 
falls, seeks refuge in the undignified village, which is com- 
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wart 


lof huge barn-like hotel 
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THE 


and very small shops. There 
y mediums in Niagara, everything is large or small, 
al, says the moralist, of the immensity of the cas- 


1d the diminutiveness of the mortals who behold it. 


are filled with the most trumpery and useless 


1ars 
which are pressed upon the traveller, and only the 


Jar It Celichtful to kne hat Indians are be- 
Cu 1, but not yd t! to meet the trans- 
‘ capacity of merch t T} hotel 
Zz | e-seek n of wl fter a 

‘ out to be bi nd ¢ 
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strong-minded leave the place without filling up the cor 


of their bags and trunks with violently coloured bead pj; 
j ad p 


cushions, feldspar ornaments, or birch-bark canoes 


Indians are terribly disappointing, for instead of a 


squaw we find an aboriginal mother who will converse 


by Llarry Lenn, 


in the United States to visit Niagara as part of the weddir 


rr 


T) 


wild 





I have heard a gentle man say that he al©rive 





] 


iT 


good English, and call her little bambino by the euphonious 


1 


one night at a large hotel, and was placed at a solitary little 


tabl irrounded by nine 


erooms who looked at him with contempt 


~ 


? 


‘ + . » : 
fact, by the time the meal was over he was ready to 


brides who gazed at him in pi 
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with Mr. Howells, that ‘‘a man of any sensibility must | 
desire to veil his face, and, bowing his excuses to the col- 
lective rapture, take the first train for the wicked outside 
world to which he belongs.”’ 


these blissful pairs, and if he can only stand it long enough 


Everywhere he comes upon 


wy 

K 
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to get accustomed to breaking in on tender H/e-d-“fes, he 
may grow perfectly indifferent. The brides certainly look ; 


very pretty, but their dainty fabrics and thin French shoes 
are not at all in keeping with the rough work to be done by ; 


an earnest traveller at Niagara. Not many of them have the ‘) 
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A bit of the Canadian fall. 


to attempt the journey under the Horse-shoe Falls 
through the Cave of the Winds. 
rve required to step out of the shelter (clad in hideous 


courage 


There is a good deal of 


Waterproofs) into the mist of fine pelting rain, where you are 


Drawn by Harry Fenn. ss 


- ae... Has ae ae 


soon almost deafened and half-drowned in pushing through 


the sheet of water which veils the entt 


Once within, there is some difficulty in bi 


worst is over, and the reward is great. You stand in a huge t 


. 
ed ~ 
a ln en ot na lg 
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thousands of people were drawn to the Rapids to wa 


large vessel freighted with numbers of wild beasts and 
mestic animals which was set adrift for the amusem 
this cruel throng. After a fair start, she drifted down st; 
into the boiling water, and there became wedged in the . 
of a rock. Here the monkeys, bears, and such anima] 
could climb rushed up among the rigging, and the ri 

the terrified creatures tore around the deck. To the disap. 
pointment of the morbid multitude, the vessel went over ¢} 


falls in the night, and they were cheated out of their brutal 


entertainment. The only survivor of the crew was a p 














the huge arch he was seen draining the last drop, with his 
head thrown back and the bottle pressed to his lips. Niagara, 
of course, had its hermit, who was no more interesting than 


most ascetics who live on their reputation, and whose light was 





anni ae 
obliterated by a strange, crazy Jew named Mordecai Noah, 
lost 


who fostered the idea that the Indians composed the 


ons on 


»« 


tribes, and that if he could only gather these two nati 
Grand Island, Jerusalem would be rebuilt. The poor fanat! 
went as far as laying the corner-stone of the new temple. 


[he next most wonderful thing to Niagara is the pe 


( 


} 
mie 


who go there, in the same way they would start off for a day 
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at the Crystal Palace. They settle in some spot where they 
can talk and laugh at ease, play their rollicking games, and 
take home photographs as mementoes of ‘an awfully jolly 
time.” With the most unconscious, pitiable egotism, they 
place themselves before the camera, with the falls as a back- 
ground, and are delighted with the result, which portrays the 
cataract as a pigmy relief for their own large and imposing 
proportions. 

Niagara is one of the most difficult places in the world to 
represent by either pen or brush, and I think every writer 
or painter who has attempted the task, has found himself 
baffled in greater or less degree according to his talent 
and sympathy. No words or forms will give the sense of 
motion to its fullest degree, because there must be a pene- 
trating consciousness, immediately affected by physical sen- 
sation, which no attitude of the mind can call forth of itself; 
and the same conclusion applies to colour, force, and so- 
lemnity. 

One of the most awe-inspiring moods of the Falls may be 
felt by a trip across the river on the Afaid of the Alist, a 
sturdy propeller which pushes up against the stream close 
under the cascade, so that one can look up the wall of waters. 
Each passenger is obliged to don a waterproof cloak and 
hood, and it is not a little amusing to note the levelling in- 
fluence of an unbecoming uniform. The British baronet and 
the Chicago pork merchant look much the same in oilskins; 
but we have little time to note such things in the face of 
Niagara. When the boat has worked up stream as far as 
possible the engines stop, and she curves round towards the 
Canadian shore, and lands us on English ground, where the 


most familiar object is a poor imitation of the London 
policeman. 

A Bill has lately passed Congress which will eventually do 
away with all the mills and factories along the banks, and 
transform the American shore into a park. 

No one should leave Niagara without an excursion to the 
whirlpool, some distance below the falls, where the vast body 
of water becomes gradually wedged in between cedar-clad 
cliffs two hundred feet in height. The great inland seas, 
Huron, Erie, Michigan, and Superior, all find their outlet 
in this narrowing channel, where the velocity increases as 
the passage lessens, until it culminates in a grand procession 
of domes that hiss and roar as they break into spray, like 
Lowell’s ocean waves 

“ Cliffs of emerald, capped with snow, 
Phat lift and lift, and then let go— 
A great white avalanche of thunder!" 

Unlike sea billows, these Maelstrom rapids have a peculiar 
action of their own. However fierce and wild their outward 
motion, the crests of foam always break back and comb down 
into the valleys of their own waves, and thus tend to give an 
appearance of greater rapidity of motion than is really the 
case. The waters toss and whirl as if they were delirious, 
and dance and play for days with anything that comes within 
their grip, be it the body of a drowned man or a log of timber 

When the river bed broadens the disturbance decreas 
and the stream is comparatively quict when it empties itselt 
into Lake Ontario. Later it recommences a picturesque lif 
among the ‘* Thousand Isles,’’ and so on by Quebee to 
the sea, ALICE MAUD FENN, 


THE ENGRAVINGS OF RICHARD EARLOM. 


i is no uncommon complaint to make of a painter that he 

has, in his later works, fallen short of that standard of 
excellence which, in his earlier productions, he had so con- 
spicuously aimed at. For this breach of trust, as it were, 
between an artist, who is a public character, and his public, 
many causes are responsible. No first success is scored 
without the genius and fancy of the ar7/s¢ being coupled with 
the great labour and perseverance of the man. No pains are 
spared to secure the safety of the first step. That step taken, 
the rest are comparatively easy: they follow the first. It 
takes many badly served ‘* plats ” to destroy the pleasing 
titillation of a once-satisfied palate. A public whom an artist 
has once pleased do not forsake him quickly. He yields to 
the fascination of success, and develops his cleverness or his 
popular mannerisms at the expense of his real work. A not 
unnatural vanity, and a desire to keep the pot boiling, together 
help to damage his real fame. This is not to be wondered at. 
'he question is often asked—‘‘ Which is the true fame ? to be 
appreciated when living, and then die ; or to die first, and then 
be appreciated ?’’ From a selfish point of view, perhaps the 
former is the more desirable; we then have the satisfaction of 
enriching ourselves, and, at the same time, of cheating our 
posterity—that necessary, but doubtful blessing. But inas- 
much as an artist is one of the children of men, unquestionably 
the latter is the true fame. With an engraver the case is 


Engraving is more mechanical, and 


omewhat different. 
1886 


requires a more careful technical training, and a longer time 
to reap a full reward than painting. An engraver, too, 

more likely to go on improving in the mechanical portion of 
his work; and his downward career, if any, due to failing 
sight or health, and not to an overstrained obedience to a 


popular fashion. 


All labour, nay, even all genius, tends towards specialisa 
tion. Every man has some pet subject. If he is an artist he 
can choose his own. If he is an engraver it is generally 


chosen for him, though at the present time certain men are 
generally deputed to execute certain tyles of work. Can i 
be wondered at that an engraver occasionally produces work 
which is said to be unworthy of his power 
fairer to say that the subject which he had to work upon wa 
unworthy of those powers 

These remarks are prompted by the peculiar variety of th 


engravings which Richard Earlom, the subject of this paper 

. i «} has ‘ . . j 
has left us. The immense variety of the subjects he engraved 
precludes the unfluctuatiny excellence of the pecialist, but 


at the same time, the versatility and power of the enyraver, | 
so varied a task, command our deepest admiration, He wa 
almost entirely an engraver in mez 

stipple engravings are comprised in 


' leonart 
works, but the y are compara That depat 
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ment of painting which is most ayreeably and faithfully repr 


nt is portrait painting At a time when 
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mezzotint engraving had attained its highest perfection, at a 


time when it was, as it were, seeking whom it might repro- 


duce, the fertile brush of Reynolds, on canvas after canvas, 
\ immortality to the countless beauties, statesmen, 
\ riors, and divines of one of the most interesting periods of 
It h History. At such a time the engravers J. R. Smith 
| Valentine Green came forward, and linking their names 

th that of Reynolds, made unto themselves an everlasting 
No such happy combination was in store for Earlom. 

He was instructed chiefly to engrave subject pieces, and yet 
few finer portraits engraved in mezzotint ¢ <ist than his of the 
Marchione of Wharton, ‘after Sir Peter Lilly Eques,”’ for- 
merly in the Houghton Collection. For clearness and bril- 
liancy, as well as for softne of tone, it would hold its own 
anywhere. There is no doubt that J. R. Smith, Valentine 


Green, Houston, and others deserve all the praise which has 
been bestowed on them; but there is also no doubt that the 
popularity of their subjects has materially added to their own. 
fhe present prices obtained for engravings by J. R. Smith, 
thotyh higher than those obtained for engravings by Earlom, 
are merely re gulated by upply and demand. There are ten 
people who would prefer a splendid engraving of some fair 
count after Reynolds to one who would have a splendid 
engraving of a fish market, let us say, after Snyders and Long 
John. The one can always be hung and command admira- 
tion, the other is more suitable for a portfolio. These facts 
do not detract from the excellence and power of Earlom’s 
engraving It by no means follows that a work of Art which 
we love is better executed than one which we merely like, 

Richard Earlom was born in 1742 in London. He was the 
mn of the vestry clerk of St. Sepulchre. His latent love for 
Art, it is said, was first called into being at the sight of the 
gorgeously painted coach of the Lord Mayor of London. 
This coach had been decorated by ¢ ipriani. These de corTa- 
tions Earlom copied with such success that his father allowed 
him to follow the profession for which he had so great a 
passion, and sent him to study under Cipriani. In the year 
1757, when he was only fifteen years of age, he was awarded 
a premium by the Society of Art He acquired great skill as 
a draughtsman, and at the same time mastered, without assist- 
ance, the art of engraving in mezzotinto. ‘In 1765 he was 
employed by Boydell to make a series of engravings from the 
pictures at Houghton Hall, the prope rty of Robert Walpole, 
Karl of Orford. The whole collection was sold to Catherine II. 
of Russia. We now know the pictures in this collection 
chiefly from these engravings. 

Karlom died in Exmouth Street, Clerkenwell, on October oth, 
1822, in his eightieth year, and was buried in the lower burial- 
ground of St. Mary, Islington. 


His portrait was painted by G. Steuart, and engraved by 


1. Lupton. In the second volume of the ‘‘ Liber Veritatis ”’ 
there is a reproduction of this picture, but the face is so 
touched up that it is difficult to deduce much character from it. 


His engravings are not all of equal merit, but they possess 
incy, truth, and power. The drawing is good, and his 


imitative power strong; but with one or two brilliant ex- 


ceptions he has been a too slavish imitator, and has scarcely 
nfused enough of his own character into them to raise him 
the highest pinnacle among engravers. The engravings 
vrs g 


ol the pictures at Houghton Hall, which may be said to 
have made Eatlom's name, were of very different styles and 


bjects; but it is fortunate that so many were adaptable to 


reproduction in mezzotint 


| prints by Henry Birche, ‘The Gamekeepers’ and ‘ The La- 


Though not particularly suitable for landscape proper, 
Earlom has given a very spirited reproduction of one of 
Hobbema’s pictures. He was, however, most successful jn 
his engravings of still life. Two grander engravings of their 
kind do not exist than his ‘ Fruit Piece’ and ‘ Flower Piec, 
after Van Huysum, engraved in 1778. Grand groups of 
flowers and festoons of fruit, painted only as Van Huysum 
could paint them, are reproduced in soft and delicate mezzo- 
tinto. The dewdrops lie on the open flowers. <A touch of the 
finger and they would drop noiselessly to the ground. Th, 
petals of the roses are softer and more fragile than in the 
picture itself. A breath of wind and the insects would flit 
away. In the painting these things are put there, in the 
engraving they may almost be said to have been taken away. 
Yet the effect is as wonderful in the one as in the other, 
These two engravings are Earlom’s masterpieces, and proud 
might any artist be of such creations. He engraved many 
other such subjects. A herb market, a fish market, a vame 
market, and a fruit market, all after Snyders and Long John; 
also several fruit pieces after other artists, all of sterling merit, 
and only failing to please as much as the two after Van 
Huysum because of the unloveliness of the subject. In ‘The 
Game Market’ there is a boy holding a peacock, the tail of 
which, for faithfulness to nature and for detail and beauty 
combined, cannot, outside the range of colour, be surpassed. 
The plumage of a great white swan, in the same picture, 
hanging up on the wall and extending over a bench covered 
with various kinds of game, is masterful and perfect. The 
nearest approach to it in modern times is in Sam. Cousins’s 
admirable engraving of ‘ Bolton Abbey in the olden time.’ 
We may not love these ‘‘ garden”’ pieces of Earlom’s; but 
his heart must have been in them, or the hand that wrought 
them would have left more faults for us to find. He was 
wonderfully skilful in imitating the velvets, satins, and 
gorgeous drapery in Rubens’ pictures. His power may be 
seen conspicuously in the engraving of ‘Mary Magdalen 
washing the feet of Christ,’ after Rubens, engraved in 1771; 
and in the engraving, after the same master, of Rubens’ own 
wife. 

One of the best of his works is the ‘ Concert of Birds,’ en- 
graved in 1778, after the picture at Houghton Hall, by 
Mario di Fiori, a painter who had a goodly fund of humour, 
and who found frequent vent for it in his paintings of birds. 
In the ‘ Concert’ a number of birds of different kinds, some 
perched on a bare tree, and some fluttering about in the air, 
all with their mouths open, are evidently uttering the most 
discordant of sounds. A grand peacock, with a sweeping 
tail, faultlessly drawn, seems to be leading. A macaw, an 
owl, a raven, and many other birds, none apparently chosen 
for the melody of their notes, are all holding forth, doubtless 
as it pleaseth each one best. It is admirably engraved, and 
is full of humour. 

Earlom seems to have agreed with Boydell to work for him 
only. It appears that, to avoid this restriction, he en- 
graved several works under the name of Henry Birche. In 
J. Chaloner Smith’s “ British Mezzotint Engravers,” it is 
stated on the authority of one Weijel (Kunst Catalog. li. 
12696), that Henry Birche was a name placed by Richard 
arlom, for the reason given above, on prints engraved by 


him for B. B. Evans. Redgrave does not mention this, 


‘but gives Henry Birche as an engraver practising at the 


end of the last century. Both authorities quote a pair of 
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bourers,’ after Stubbs. The truth of Weijel’s statement, the 
extract from J. C. Smith’s book goes on to say, cannot be 


Strongly in 


absolutely accepted, but the probabilities are 
favour of it; the prints with this name, so far as are known, 


are all published by Evans, and the style of the work strongly 


resembles that of Earlom. ‘‘ There is an interesting pair 
of prints after Gainsborough, published by B. B. Evan 
Sept. 1, 1791, Henry Birche sculpt.: size—height 23 in. 


width 15) in., viz. (1) ‘Cottage Children’ (a girl holding a 


child on a donkey), from the picture in the collection of th 


Earl of Gainsborough; (2) ‘ Boys and Dogs’ 


( ‘one shepherd 


lad trying to prevent another from interfering in a fight b 
tween their dogs), from the picture in the collection of the Hon. 


Mr. 
Perhaps the most unsatisfactory portion of Earlom’s work is 


lollemache.’”’ 


his series of engravings from the ‘‘ Liber Veritatis’’ of Claude. 
In 1777 John Boydell published in three folio volumes a seri 
of reproductions from original drawings. He dedicated the 


work to the Duke of Devonshire, in whose possession, either 


at Devonshire House or at Chiswick, most of the original 
drawings were. 

It was this reproduction of the ‘‘ Liber Veritatis’’ that led 
Turner, always anxious to beat Claude on his own ground, 
to publish his ‘‘ Liber Studiorum.’’ Beyond a similarity of 
name, and, to a certain extent, of subjects, the two works 


That 


of colour which renders many of the plates of the 


cannot be contrasted. 


compared, they can only be 
richness 

Liber Studiorum”’ such fascinating pictures, is entirely want- 
ing in the ‘* Liber Veritatis.’” The prints in the latter work 
are of a dull mud colour. It must, however, be remembered 
that Turner painted the subjects first, and engraved, or super- 
intended every stage of the engraving himself. 

In Claude's pictures we pardon the unreality of the scene, 
by reason of the often glorious colouring. In his drawings 
everything is lifeless and unreal. The ships and vessels, 
which in the pictures come looming into noble old-world 
harbours, ‘‘ bathed in the rays of the great setting flame,”’ 
in the drawings, and none the less in these reproductions 
of them, are rigid and lifeless. They stand on the top of 
Below there is neither keel nor hull. There is 
nothing. All the harbour pieces in the ‘‘ Liber Veritatis”’ 
are stiff, false to The and na- 
tural of the series are the strictly pastoral ones. The tree: 
are occasionally conventional, but are sometimes very happily 

No. 
f engraving and etching trees. 


No. 20, 


sea, but is spoilt by the crude appearance of the shipping. 


the water. 


and nature. most easy 


18, vol. i., is a good example of his power 


executed, 
Oo 


vol. i., is a good representation of sunset on the 


The drawing of the buildings is generally free and effective ; 
for their shapes and architecture Earlom is not responsible. 
No. 33, vol. i., is a tossing, tumbling sea, which has not 
quite attained to the dignity of being really rough. It gives 
one almost a better idea of the sea in that state than the 
drawing itself. 

A list of Earlom’s engravings is subjoined, which may be 
When- 


Those of 


useful to collectors and those interested in his work. 
ever a date is given it is that of the engraving. 

the works engraved after pictures in the Houghton Collection 
are signified by the letter H in front of their title. The 


engravings, mentioned above, by Henry Bir he, are not 


included. 


It comprises, however, all the important works of Earlom. 


lf they are not all of equal merit, there are those among them 





which stand in the very highest rank of mezzotint engraving 
raking into consideration the number of works 


the supreme excellence of 
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high quality and honest work of th 


doubt that 


plac c 


Earlom is entitled to take 


amongst the mezzotint engraver 


is so justly famous. 


H. 
H. 


I HIN 
Phe Portrait of Rembrandt 
Band nd Travellers 
Jacob wrestling with the Angel 
David and Goliath 
Ver and Ador 
Phe Death of Abel 
Eneas saving Anchises from the Ruins of | 
The Holy Family 
Cupid bound 
Jacob burying Laban’s Images, 178 


N.B.—This is engraved 


PorTRaitrs in Mezzot 


The Marchioness of Wharton, 1 
William Henry, Duke of Gloucester 
Phomas Newton, Bishop of Bristol 
Sir Edward Astley, Bart ‘ 

George Augustus Elliot, Lord Heatht 
James Stuart, Duke of Richmond 

Sir Thos. Chaloner, 1778 

Admiral Kempenfelt 

The Duke of Aremberg on Horseback 
Kubens’ Wile 

Rembrandt ; 

Kembrandt’s Wife, 1 

James McArdell . 

Portrait of a Lady, 1782 


A Lady read ng, 1775 


Sunjects Arrer VA Ma 


The Repose, called La Zingara . 
The Virgin and Infant 

The Virgin with St. John 
Salvator Mundi 

The Virgin and Infant 

The Infant Jesus. 


. Simeon receiving the Infant Jesus, 1 


Christ curing the Blind 

A Sleeping Bacchus, 1780 

The Judgment of Paris, 1788 

The Mise rs ° 

The Holy Family : a : 

Mary Magdalen washing the Feet of Christ, 
1771 ° ° 

Nymphs and Satyrs, 1783 

Melea 5CT and Atalanta, 1751 

The Death of Hippolytus 

Rubens’ Son and his Nurse 

Elijah restoring the Widow's Son to Life 

The Presentation in the Temple 

Susanna and the Elders 

A Boar attacked by a Lion, 1772 

The Fruit Market, 1775 

The Herb Market, 1 ) 

The Fish Market, 1782 

A Game Market, 1783 

A Fruit Piece, 1781 e 

A Flower Piece, 1778 . 

David and Bathsheba 

The Enchantress . 

The Singing-Master 

Galatea. ° 

The Interview between Augustus and Cleopatra 

The Royal Family of England 

The Royal Academy 

Angelica and Medora 

Cupid stung by a Bee 

Meleager and Atalanta 

Apollo and the Nympbs 

A brewer's Vard, 1791 

An Iron Forge 

A Black mith's Shop, 1 1 

David and Abishag, 1779 

A Lands ipe, 1701 

The Larder, 1775 

A Fruit Piece, 1 . 

The Exposition of Cyrus, 1751 

Orpheus, 1781 

Concert of Hirds, 177% 





some few of them, and the 
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LADY STUDENTS AT MUNICH. 


T the present time, when women are everywhere study- 

ing drawing and painting for artistic or decorative 
purposes, and so much is being written on every place and 
subject, it is surprising that so little is known of Munich, its 
capacities for learning, and its advantages for study. Mrs. 
Howett Watt's book, ‘‘An Art Student in Munich,’ 
n 1866 and revised in 1877, is only her experiences at the 
studio of Kaulbach the elder (died 1877), and gives almost 
no information which would be of service to any one wishing 


’ 


written 


to study there now. 

It is much more difficult to get information in Munich than 
in Dresden, even one’s final resource of inquiring at shops 
being quite useless. None of the academies in Munich are 
open to women. This fact I mention at the outset, as many 
who goto study abroad are unaware of this, and are conse- 
quently often disappointed. 

The means of studying in Munich are manifold, but a 
stranger is often puzzled, not knowing where to obtain infor- 
mation respecting them. For instance, before coming to 
Munich I had heard of the Kunstlerinnen Verein, and look- 
ing in the address-book, found it mentioned in the Prome- 
nadene Strasse ; I went there, but could hear nothing of the 
school, only that some lectures had been given there the year 
before. It was only by chance, in looking over the /vemden- 
blatt, | saw the following notice :—‘* Kunstlerinnen Verein, 
52, Tirken Strasse; inquire at Fraulein Streeker, 54, There- 
sien Strasse ;’’ where | accordingly went, and preferring to 
work in a school to taking an atelier by myself, I studied 


there during my stay in Munich. 


The Kunstlerinnen Verein, having been started only re- 
cently, is at present merely a large studio. It aspires to 
being an academy for ladies. Its rooms are very pleasant 
and well situated, with a north aspect. There are always one 


or two costume models to be drawn from at the same time; 
the mediums used are charcoal and oils, which are both worked 
rapidly, the models being frequently changed. The method 

good, especially for those who are advanced; but unless 


} 


any one has a thorough and accurate knowledge of drawing, 


| should not recommend their tudying from the life as 


taught there. A high value is set on technique, and the 
method of placing the shadows in first requires a great deal 
of sureness. For any one wishing to paint portraits and 

ze likenesses, the teaching is excellent. The master comes 


from two to three times a week, but seeing some of the others 
work is quite as helpful. The terms are, for three months 
forty marks a month, or fifty marks for a single month. 

lhe hours are from 8 to 1 and 2 to 4. Friéiulein Streeker, 
»is an artist and superintends, or her sister who is secre- 


tary, would also give any information required about private 


Another school where women work is the Kunstgewerbe 


ile; this is more especially for all kinds of trades. The 


rawing taught is thorough, though more resembling English 
hools of Art. The hours of study are strictly kept, 8 to 11 
— ‘ , ¢ ' ne , TT 

and 2 to §, and though one may work for half the time, much 


of the teaching would be lost. Glass painting, modelling, 
engraving, perspective, etc., are taught, but without passing 
examinations one cannot get to the more advanced stages. 

There is a shop in Pfanhaus Strasse where the students’ 
work, china paintings, repoussé, and wood-carving, is sold. 
This last is not taught to women, but any one wishing to 
learn would find an excellent teacher in Herr Glatz, Otto 
Strasse. 

I recommend any one going for the first time to Munich, to 
work for three months at one of the before-mentioned schools ; 
they would thus obtain information, and be better able to find 
out what might be best for their further requirements. 

A lady experienced in Continental ways told me she had 
been three months finding out any place where she could 
learn, and then, to start with, she studied another branch of 
Art to that she had originally intended. There are many 
artists in Munich who are willing to teach, and the great 
number of these are mentioned in the Fremdendlatt, where 
are also to be found advertisements of ateliers, dwellings, 
etc. The rent of a good atelier is about 30 marks a month; 
masters’ fees of course vary; but the better plan is for two 
or three girls to club together and share an atelier and 
teacher. 

There is no difficulty in getting models ; numbers are to be 
had, and being able to choose the drapery or costume is 
advantageous. Flower and landscape painting is only well 
taught by some few artists. 

Munich is renowned for its cheap living, and once it is 
decided which quarter one wishes to be in, it is not difficult to 
find rooms. The Jensions are comparatively dear, most of 
them 6 marks a day; they have few or no advantages. Many 
hotels, such as the Leinfelder, which is very comfortable, 
take one in ‘‘en pension’’ at the same price. This, except 
for a short time, is more than many students would care to 
give, and they would very likely prefer, especially if alone, to 
live in a family. About this there is no difficulty A good 
room with board would be from 100 marks a month to as 
little as 70 marks. An advertisement in the Fremdendlatt 
is the best way of procuring this. A good and reasonable 
plan when two or three are together, is to take rooms with 
perhaps breakfast served in the house, and then dine out 
at a restaurant. A very good dinner may be got at one 
mark a head. 

Wherever one goes in Germany, and even in Munich, one 
hears much against its unhealthiness and climate. This, if the 
stranger is unprepared for it, is rather alarming. Of all the 
places in Germany I have been to, Munich has the least bad 
smells. Its drainage is good, and has been greatly improved. 

Its streets are wide and clean, and rooms away from the 
branches of the Isar and in the higher part of the town 
ought not to be unhealthy. Its water, about which the inha- 
bitants warn one, is pure except for the great amount of lime. 

The climate is variable, and consequently it is well to re 


member that when the sun shines it is hot, and when it does 
M. B. 


not the air is cold, keen, and penetrating. 








AN ACTOR’S HOLIDAY. 


IT. 
HE traveller who tortures himself with reflections on the 
excessive charges of hotel-keepers in Holland will hardly be 


a4 condition to see and feel the artistic side of the Low 


in ; 
Coun- 
a - | tries. It 
t must be 


i/ a mind 
‘7/4 at ease 


that can 


‘| f i enter in- 
f to the 

VEO poetic 

q rr mysteries of 

a) | ee SE Holland. The 

Sey =|: artist whose 

or ~~ 
a first sketch is 


the miserly face 


of a grasping 













18 
ee landlord, can 
f By hardly hope to 
“42 
} “p44. find immediate 
does inspiration in 
f ' the brown sails 
——__ | 
- WAZEND VREEZEN A oA | and gilded 
| ———-- ¥ prows of Dutch 


barges, any 
more than the writer, 
whose exordium is a pro- 
test against thecostliness 


of his dinner, can expect 


_\ , to find himself in pathetic sym- 
) pathy with an historic past, that 
| peoples slumbering villages and 

busy cities with the ghosts of heroic 


sacrifices for freedom and _ for 
ad The lTlouse of the 


Thousand Terrors.” 


Fatherland. 

Thac keray had noted the jangle 
of the bells at Antwerp, and we 
found an echo of their wsthetic music in the atmosphere of 
the market-place at Rotterdam, mixed up with the perfume of 
its fruits and flowers. The footsteps of ‘‘ the Spanish fury’’ had 
been here. Right opposite the statue of Erasmus, which looks 
down upon the market, stands that quaint relic of the past, 
‘*The House of the Thousand Terrors.’’ Bossu, defeated at 
Brill, entered Rotterdam by a perfidious stratagem, dis- 
covered too late for the unhappy citizens, but in time to 
mmortalise the patriotic valour of the blacksmith, who with 
his hammer confronted an army at the gate, and to send down 
the rolling years the infamous deed of the Spanish general. 
\ great number of non-combatants, men, women, and children, 
rowded into this corner house by the market. They closed the 
hutters, barricaded the doors, and killed a goat, the blood of 
hich they allowed to flow underneath the doorway into the street. 


lhe Sr ! 


; panish butchers accepted the awful sign and passed on. 


I need hardly say that these shadows of a weird and terrible 


156, 


| 
| 
| 





drama did not cross Irving’s mind without a sympathetic 
response. He saw the splendid figure of the Dutch black- 
smith standing in the breach, the Horatius of the Hollanders, 
but without the Roman's reward. His habit of looking at 
dramatic incidents from a Lyceum point of view did not fail to 
fix upon this historic fact as the central motive of a stage 
story ; but there the matter ends, be assured— the forthcoming 
play in Wellington Street does not deal with the Spanish fury. 

After a stroll about Rotterdam, we returned to our hotel, 
hired a carriage and drove to the Hague, taking Schiedam 
and Delft e route, over a roadway that recalled the mosai 
work of the ancients; through luxurious meadows dotted 
with black and white cows; skirting sleepy canals with lazy 
looking windmills on their banks; distancing cumbersome 
wherries sailing over waters that were above the level of the 
highway (suggesting railway tracks with a new and mys- 
terious traffic); passing moored barges, with their occupants 
dozing beneath pleasant awnings; pausing now and _ then 
before pretty moated villas with green shutters and white steps 
and artistic foregrounds of tall, rude, and waving rushes ; and 
noting many a living hint of familiar pictures in groups of 
children with ruddy cheeks and square shoulders who looked 
at us out of dreamy eyes. 

We passed through a one-street village ; the houses shone 
in the sun, they had been polished to the very roofs for 
Sunday. As we neared Delft the wind began to rise, coming 
up salty and fresh from the sea, ruffling the reeds in the 
ditches, and bending the yvreat brown sails of the barges 
that still in the distance seemed in an uncanny way to 
be navigating green fields, and inviting the windmills to rac 
with them, the mills tossing giant arms and screaming as 
the weird ships went 
scudding away 
among cows and 
pollards, and by 
sleeping villas and 
lonely homesteads. 

‘* How beautiful it 
all looks, but how 
doleful!” said Irving, 
the forlorn pictu- 
resqueness of Delft 
appealing to the 
something that 1s 
sombre in his nature, 

a bit of Venice under 
a cloud, 

The principal 
street in Delft is ; 
very handsome, an gy 
avenue of fine old re 
sidences, with broad The Statue of W me, f ate 

H eli 
boulevards of limes 
and in the centre the canal, which 1 iw Crecy 
Rott lam awa ito the b 1, fla tt It had 
lent been a a wa i it i) | f ; 
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of the houses were still reeking with the Saturday scrub- 


] I] have canals, limes, and 

} bing. All the thoroughfares seem to have canais, ; pf 

, poplars in the centre of them, but little or notraffic. The busy 

cries of trade are no longer heard in the streets, the grass 

ny 
«rows by the side walks. The hum of the potter’s wheel is 
? 


ilent, but the spirit of the beautiful is in the air. It lingers 
a quaint bit of ancient architecture, and moves upon 


fled waters that repeat in their calm depths the form and 


unrulnea 
of the quaint old town. 
people look well enough,”’ said Irving. ‘I don't 


it step by step, as if it were being enacted before yoy 
An old sergeant will show you the scene of the tragedy, 
which, with its sequel of the capture and torture of the 
murderer, is one of the most exciting pages in the history of 
the defence of the Netherlands against the onslaughts of 
Philip of Spain, the keynote of whose selfish character was 
sharply struck by Irving years ago in the short but well- 

remembered scene of Tennyson’s Queen ALary. 
The storm came down at last, in thunder and lightning, and 
with a rush of rain. The storm ended, our carriage having 
been housed from the wet, 


we resumed our journey, 
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and found pleasant quarters 
at the Hague, ‘the most 
delightful village in Europe,’’ 
according to Lord Chester- 
field; ‘‘the neatest, gayest 
little . 
Thackeray a century later; 


city,’” according to 
and we found it a happy 
combination of the two, the 
court capital of a busy little 
kingdom, the zxsthetic village 
of an artistic country, whose 
immortalised 


painters have 


its natural and national 
characteristics, and whose 
works are among the most 
cherished treasures of the 


world’s Art. 





Among what may be called 
the suburban sights of the 
Hague is the Panorama of 
‘The Battle of the Pyramids.’ 
Irving was much interested 
‘* Notice,’”’ he 


said, ‘‘ where in the details 


in the work. 


of the battle the painter fails 
because he tries to do toc 
much, and gets one incident 
out of proportion with another; 
see where he is successful in 
the true realism of the fore- 
ground effects, where there 
are no figures—the ruined 
well, shattered houses, broken 


palms, the remnants of cloth- 





ing and harness. How sug- 
gestive all this is, and how 
the fidelity of the painting 
helps the generaleffect! Some 
of our friends who talk glibly 
would quot 


about realism 








these details as a fine illus- 
tration of the simplicity of 


artist, you see, has painted them in tone, | 


truth. But the 


They are not the real things 
As it is tl 


There is a lesson her 


harmony with the back cloth. 


if they were they would be blots on the canvas. 


are to all appearances realities. 


, touching this everla 








—_—_—— 


We had an early dinner at Scheveningen. It was a hot 


sunny day. We lighted our cigars and found a little shady 


valley among the sand-hills that fringe the beach, and imitate, 
but in restful, silent waves, the moving undulations of the sea. 
lhe coast hereabouts is a sandy world of hillocks, held 
together by grasses and flowery weeds, matching oddly enough 
the characteristics of the English coast on the other side of 
the sea that rolled between us and the sand-hills of Norfolk 
and Suffolk. We rested in our little valley and watched the 
Sunday folk in groups along the beach, the women in their 
picturesque though somewhat barbaric finery, the men in 
their bulky trousers and curious hats. A calm sunny Sunday 
with a calm sunny sea, quiet dreamy groups of women in 
white capes, and ships that lay still as those of Coleridge's 
painted ocean. Life is long in these uneventful wastes. 
When we started for the Hague again it seemed as if we 


had been a week at Scheveningen instead of a few hours. 
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Sut what a rest fr 


gas, the late hours 

Returned to the 
that we would like 
through the wood 


with the concert at 


mm the work and excitement, the 
of a London sea: 
Hague, 
to take 


i lin 


atter 


a To 


ering 


the Kursaal 


a fresh team, seemed to r 


** Some one telling 


in his delightful book on Holland, 


English and French languay: 


Low Countries. But 


whe 


n one 


official where the ticket offic: 


say pained, and w 


point to a crowd, and say, ‘ ticket office,’ and he say 


put the qi 


and nods vigorously, and we ru 


ment bar instead, it 


prevale n of Er vl 


h oft ind find the 
t be admitted that faith 
Holland is somewhat 











sist the 


\ 


i 


' 
on 


ft 
has told 1 
can »>cy 
ks an tell 
1 he looks ] 
) ia tl 


zy jaunt 
finishi 
h he had 
hton 
with t 
n the 
railway 
1, not to 
rm and 
6 we 
reftre 
im the 


haken.”’ 











Sunday on the Beach at Scheveningen. 


Qur driver was Flemish and reticent. With the energeti 


aid of our landlord we appeared to have penetrated his innet 








1« quite understand Irv ng recognising some good points in that Panorama 
Hag and I have never seen a shrewder intelligence in the working of st 
han at the Lyceum; but let me recall to your recollection an incident 
that Panorama which as a matter of detail may have escaped you. Irving noticed 
modification of the strong effect of definite and more or le s pathetic objects 
1 military boot in the foreground. If it had been realisticall 
lin the commonly ace pted view of real sm, it would have been an eye 
W ! the painter done t redu s crude fo and =brin 
w rest’ merely da la br l white paint o it; and I 
r I nking of t r t when I saw Margaret's char 
| old chest looked black fro wi I sat, was t mu ‘ 
clean white re 1 i lati daub of whitewash 1 
ha yw tl t I thought of t 
r the Pa i. ITknow, ll reply t I 1A 
his mind, and wanted to reproduce his clear sharp | his sin 
But I » delighted } nee ¢ e suggestiver f 
Pa ima at I ore i my own a littl 
‘ " w I feel t I can tr his views f " 
i gw the out on } wn st _ of tl in 1 $i } 
made uy ly but t have had to be more 
z m the cffect « r 


From a Sketch by W. H. Margetson 


consciousness, and we started 1 

came, however, when we doubt 

stood any language spoken or 
The first part of our « “ 


to have arrived at the 
went on and we seeme: 


land further and further 


The sun set, distant 


but addressed the dt 


eight, a quarté past 
the Kursaa 0) 
the a ce I 

way place ind o 
vieam ney 

lark I y 

Irv l \ h 

hat we might 


oie 


 f. : 


+ or gee 


oe ane 


a4 


Tne 6 ae aan 


ors 


a tpn” 














! h } wive to the land what the legend of the 
lyutchman had ntothesea. Then with a chuckle 

1 the idea of a phantom carriage, with phantom 

» had ord 1 a late dinner at the hotel, at a quarter 

} had never turned up, but had, through some 

‘ tm¢ ! on and on, by dyke and wood, 

1, scouring the plains, a phantom carriage and 

th a second Vanderdecken and his friends, expected 

ht at the hotel to dinner at a quarter to ten and never 


One can imagine it,’’ he went’on as we pursued our 


in lonely places, appear- 


rtravellers 


in the glare of a lightning flash, and it 
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ee 


guests that nevercame. We saw our luggage laid out upon 


an old worm-eaten chest, our leather trunks, out of date ind 
stiff, with rusted buckles, our combs and brushes, our razp; 
and our change of linen, all looking very much like the , 

of some awful tragedy; and we imagined nervous visitors 
being shown into the ghostly room on the anniversary of 
original dinner-hour, doubtful whether the phantom 

might not take it into their phantom heads to come and eat 
the dinner they had ordered a hundred years ago. 

The last bars of a Wagnerian march fell upon our ears as 
we arrived at the concert, just as it ended; but our dis- 
appointment had given us pleasant material for thought 
and fancy. Our 


ramble about Delft 








increased our interest 
in the fine equestrian 
William, 


Prince 


statue of 
that famous 
of Orange whose bio- 
Motley 
Says, is the history of 
the rise of the Nether- 
landic Republic. We 
found plenty to amuse 


graphy, as 


us in the’ market, 
which reminded us 
both of 


one old English town, 


more than 


notably Nottingham, 
Derby, and Yarmouth; 
and our last view of 
the country about the 
Hague was singularly 
picturesque, the cur- 
tain coming down, as 
one may say, in the 


language of the 





theatre, with a fine 





On the Delft Canal, near Rotterdam. 


1 be easy to fit the phantom carriage with some story of 
some romantic fancy belonging to the days of 


of the glen.’’ We followed the idea 


banishment, or 
witcheraft and warlocks 
with many a hearty laugh, through its many possible windings, 


and at last post-dated the years and imagined the future of 


sunset effect, through 
which we crossed the 
From a cold blue above, 
pink, the sky 


Maas on our way to Rotterdam. 


through gradations of pale yellow and 
deepened into a rosy tint all along the margin of the river, 
which of reflected There were ships 
standing out clear and sharp against the western horizon, 


In the 


was full colour. 
and on shore distant lamps were being lighted. 
east the water was in deep shadow with banks of heavy 
a glow of fantastic cloudland, a 
that was drop- 


rushes, and we saw, in 
phantom chariot making for the darkness 


ping down, like heavy gauzes in a theatrical set, upon 
the wide reaches of the river. 


JOSEPH HATTON. 


‘FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH.’ 


{ room where the host and his guests were to have dined. 
iw it as a show place, a quaint old wainscoted room (in 
ill-papered hotel), with everything remaining as it 
1 been prepared for the doomed guest the dinner table 
h « ly-designed crockery, odd-looking bottles, knives 
forks of an ancient pattern; the table-cloth worn with 
ning to decay; tall high-backed chairs for the 
|< \ f the world have 
‘ 
bjects to tl ] t the thor, and 
{ { t In the pict 
Mr. | r he { 
f f = 





All ar | him is panic and flight: he alone stands unmoved 
and without fear The subject of the picture was doubtles 

l the reports that have reached us of the lis- 
covert f skeletons of men leaning on their spears, 10 
uttitud f brave 1 enation, which have been made amongst 
] 1 buildings of the ill-fated city. 

















EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY.* 


GALLERY V. No. 412. ‘Cromwell at Dunbar,’ A. C. Gow, A.. 


Hwa, 


N?: 383. ‘Old Mill, Mapledurham,’ is a small but excel- have already spoken of as one of th pictures of the year, and 


lent example of J. W. OAKEs, A., and the same may which has since been bought by the Academy for the Cha 
be said of (384) ‘Asleep,’ C. E. PERUGINI. The ‘Archbishop collection; it is in every respect an llent piece of wo 
of York’ (386) has been done full justice to by W. W. well composed, and at eace he sadly and solidly painted. 
OvuLEss, R.A.; and so has ‘ Mr. John Foster’ (392), by hi A capital portrait of * Mr. C. T. Ritchie, M.P.’ (413), 
n, A. J. FosrER; but neither portrait strikes us as being PETTIE, R.A. ; a wretched one of ‘ Lord Charles Beresford’ 
satisfactory as ‘ Dr. Kennedy’ (yo2), C. N. KENNEDY, 119), by A. STUART-WoORTLEY, and a namby-pamby one of 





[he likeness of ‘ Sir J. E. Millais,’ by F. HOLL, R.A. (405), ‘ Lady Robartes’ (422), by E. LONG, R.A., brine usto another 
i vreat disappointment. Noticing a very true bit of Scotch first-rate work of I]. W. B. Davis, R.A., ‘ Fording’ (421), in 
ery (411), ‘ The Silent Hills,’ JOHN SMART, we come to which the cattle and the foreground are delightful to look at. 
> 
Preparing for the Procession of San Giovanni Battista, Venice. By Wm, Logsdail. Engraved by BR Luedes 
l‘or better, for worse’ (427), Scotchmen pledging their faith, interest to some of the painter's former works, it has all 
° ‘ ‘i ” . ° —— — 1i6: . 1 j | ‘ 
WATSON NICOL, is a good bit of character painting; and the same qualities of u i 1 comb 1 ¢ 
, . , . maemeae weithict hate } the an , f 
‘Union is Strength,’ a flock of sheep terrifying a power which rai 1 ab linary | 
~, is Mr. BRITON RIVIERE’S best work this year. irtists. 
. ss ° - . . ° ! thean withas tr tet. of Leming nia } 
No. 450. ‘The Magic Circle,’ J. W. WATERHOUSE, A., i The thi hered t1 vith itning | 
Hine nf < . Z 7 Bids ” 1 ‘Th, , Wrtentne? fp MPAs 
of the pictures of the year, and has also been boug! hem, fancifully called ‘1 I ‘\ > J}. M 
‘ , . - rER -_ weird pict nd (abo) ‘ wn M 
he Chantrey collection. Though not pe rhaps equ il in WHIKTER, A., form aw 1 pr ; and (4 Down Ma 
iil * \ # Hook, ] iw 1 I I t] I gh bequa nt 
. th the conditior f wit t e: eC} no more | 
* Concluded from page 222. wtaE GEER ee we ind and . th pica 
by 1886, 358 
4] 
f 
4 


Pe ee | 


—~ - £5 —~q-4.~ 








ing | cape in the Exhibition than (473) ‘The House by 
t | VAL DAVI 
GALLERY VI. 

Wet first notice in this gallery ‘ Scallop Trawlers in the 
( 1’ (48 JOHN FRASER, a nice breezy sea piece ; (483 

| Approach to the First Cataract of the Nile,’ FRANK 
DiLLON, a faithful transcript of the scene, pitched in rather 
too | 1 tone of colour; and (491) ‘Domino!’ FRANK 
BRAMLEY. No. 493, ‘Miss Robbins,’ E. A. CAROLUS-DURAN, 
has a spice of vulgarity about it which mars the satisfaction 
the beauty of the painting would otherwise inspire one with. 
Inferior though it may be as a work of Art,,we infinitely prefer 
the charming simplicity of (508) ‘The Squire’s Daughter,’ 
W. H. MARGETSON. Sefore reaching this, however, we 

wht to stop and admire three charming landscapes, (496 
‘On the Kennet,’ G. F. MUNN; (501) ‘The Sultry Hour,’ 


\.; and (505) ‘ By Tranquil Waters,’ ALFRED 


Vicat Coir, R 
‘The Daughters of William Reed, 


Kast. Nor should (s 
Ksq.,’ Hon. JOUN COLLIER, be overlooked. 
and careful work in (534) ‘A Venetian 


There is refinement 
Girl,’ ELLEN MONTALBA; and real fun and humour, without 
vulyrarity, in 38) *A Rod in Pickle,” ARTHUR STOCKS. 
}, ‘Preparing for the Procession of San Giovanni Bat- 
tista, Venice,” WILLIAM 
ng, is a clever rather than a satisfactory performance. 
take example for size and finish 


LOGSDAIL, of which we give an 


might perhap 
n Italian that hangs close by (558), ‘Melon 


artist 


by the work of 


Eaters,’ ANTONIO PAOLETTI, an exquisite little picture. 
No, 560, ‘ The Shipwreck,’ JOHN R. REID, is the best work 
this artist has done for some time. 


GALLERY VII. 
ber 
MACBETH, A., both capit il picture 


and No. 004, ° Fen Lode,’ R. W. 


of the fen country, of 


hich the latter plea most, if only for the two charming 
{ of girls in the foreground. Admirable as Mr. Macbeth’s 
ete) ire, We should rry if, as at one time seemed to 
threaten to be the ca he should neglect the brush for the 
nee but the two ] es are reassurin Between them 
har vhat we must re tfully call a failure (603), ‘ Lieut. 
Gen, Sir Gerald Graham,’ E. J. POYNTER, R.A.; and above 
is a picture which i ire to be popular (605), ‘ Habet! 
W. DENDY SADLER 
Ar the few remaining pictures in this room which merit 
itte ar ( ‘Ramblers,’ P. GRAHAM, R.A.: (617 
Litt Breton Maid H. W. Fosrer, a charming little 
\ 3) ‘Hagar and Ishmael,’ by W. H. MARGETSON, 
Acad tudent, to the excellence of whose work we have 
ly drawn attention; (624) ‘The Polurrian Cove, Corn- 
\ Orro WEBER; (625) ‘Winter Morning,’ and (630) 
\utun kvening,’ both characteristic specimens of the 
| r, |. MACWHIRTER, A.; (645) ‘When the Boats came 
COLIN HUNTER, A.; (646) ‘ Raising the Standard,’ 
( | JOHNSON; (654) ‘The End of the Day,’ B. W. 
| i A.; and (653 ‘Peter the Great at Deptford,’ 
1OURK LUCAS, A. 
GALLERY VIII. 
I rst picture to a t attention 1s (687) ‘B Sir!’ by 
I kY,a S h ar of w work we have already 
ind who ha ther ] re in this room (74 Phe 
li Matcl There is nothing tl need offend the 
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GOODALL, R.A 


British matron in (688) ‘Susannah,’ F. 
a good deal that might be objected to by the captious c1 

In (697) ‘ Tempora Mutantur,’ a modern young lady stand 

in a courtyard surrounded by ancient Egyptian statues. ang 
(708) ‘ The Port of Amsterdam,’ no one could fail to reco; 

the pleasing mannerisms of the respective artists, C. E. 
PERUGINI and CLARA MONTALBA. Another lady whose work 
merits looking HENRIETTA RAE (702), ‘Do 

No. 709, ‘The Misses Vickers,’ 


at is 
JOHN S. SARGENT, is the 
best of this artist’s contributions, as the pose of the figures j 
natural, and the colouring, though black and opaque, less 
startling in its contrasts. 

There are several good pictures on the east wall of this room. 
Among them (729) ‘ A dreary waste of sand and shore,’ W. L. 


(732) ‘ Letters from Home,’ A. LUDOVICI, a num- 


PICKNELL; 
ber of girls in a schoolroom, charming in the dainty graceful- 
\733 
BRYAN HOOK, a capital picture of cor- 
Cassandra, S. J. SOLOMON, an 


ambitious but not quite successful attempt, though there is a 


ness of the figures, and the delicacy of the colouring; 
‘Cornish Fishers,’ 


morants on a rock; (734 


great deal of vigour in the action of the nude figure; and 
(741) ‘Orphans,’ T. B. KENNINGTON. 

No. 757, ‘Mznads,’ Hon. JOHN COLLIER, is full of life and 
action, but the figures smack a little too much of models in 
3elow it hangs an admirable piece of painting, 


The only 


a studio. 
(758) ‘The Flower Merchant,’ EUGENE DE BLAAS. 
pictures yet requiring mention in this room are, (759) ‘ Canal 
Life,’ C. W. WYLLIE; (770) ‘ Flowers and Fruit,’ CHARLEs 
VERLAT, a brilliantly painted canvas much too large for its 
subject, by the President of the Royal Academy of Antwerp 
Rest,’ HOWARD HELMICKk, of 


omy | 


\4é 


and ‘The Angler’s 


exquisite tone and harmony. 


GALLERY IX. 


Since the completion of the new Water Colour Ro 
small gallery has been used for cabinet oil pictures, and a 
very good use it is to make of it, for it enables these smal 


nd over- 
> ANG OVCT 


works which were formerly lost in the large galleri 


} 
rl 


powered by the neighbourhood of large works, to be proper! 
This year it has been hung with drapery, the effect 
No less than 168 pictures 


seen. 
being pleasing and satisfactory. 
nearly all of small size, fill the walls, and many ol ther 
We regret that space obliges us to 
mention only a few. <A capital key-note is struck on enter- 
781) ‘Springtide in Venice,’ C. VAN HAANEN, gitl 


, 
$1 ny } 
I wea 


are excellent works. 


ing by 
taking off their shoes and stockings to cross an ove 
Piazza; and it 1s maintained by such pictures as (817) ‘Great 
H. FAHEY; (818; all the 
Roses,’ L. ALMA-TADEMA, R.A., in which we do not know 
which to admire most, the girl or the flowers; ‘Loch 
Ranza Castle,’ J. W. OAKEs, A.; (823) ‘ Palm Sunday,’ a 
fanciful title given to a pretty face, HERBERT SCHMAIZ; 
(827) ‘An Undergraduate,’ and (924) ‘ Gathering Limpets,’ 

Hook, R.A., the latter a beautiful sea-piec 


4/ 
noe 


both by |. :. 
intended to replace the artist’s diploma-work, which is | 


Yarmouth,’ 1886, E. ‘Rose of 


821) 


means so characteristic of his usual manner; three capital 


scenes in Venice (835, 881, and 928) by MARIAN LOGSDAIL, 


who quite holds her own with her brother, W. LOGSDAI! 


represented in (861) ‘In the Villa Sorghese, Rome;’ tv 


quisite studies of flowers, (860) ‘ Roses,’ and (88g) ‘Lil by 
H. FANTIN ; (862) ‘Minding the Pot,’ ‘Gipsy Life,’ C1Av)! 
HAYES; (893) ‘Take us, Daddy!’ Tom Lioyp; (594 ‘A 
Quiet Corner,’ J. H. LoRIMER ; (930) ‘Gossips: at Beer, > th 
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Devon,’ S. LLEWELLYN ; and last but not least (939) ‘ Pilchard mirable specimen of modern German — a + 
9 4 ’ : , ’ — , im} a l in . j 
Carriers returning from Work,’ ARTHUR W. NORTH. humour without vulvarity. sober colourin ; —— ree 
livarity, S« I it ccura iwi fe 
: and a complete mastery of all technical detail 1) t 
GALLERY X. : : ; 
other pictures to notice here ar ‘Vill La |, 
No. 946. ‘The course of true love never did run smooth,’ PETER WATSON ; (999) ‘ Portrait of a G in,” Her) 
WILLIAM STRUTT, is a humorous incident well painted. G. HERKOMER: (10 ‘Pray S. MELTO —_— : 
(here are three military pictures in this room, two depicting ‘In Disgrace,’ C. BURTON BARK i fox-terrier trvit to < | 
incidents in the Soudan campaigns: (960) ‘Charge of the comfort its little mistress in her troub] ‘The Wel : 
roth Hussars at El-Teb,’ G. DOUGLAS GILEs, and (988) ‘ The come,’ BRITON RIVIERE, R.A., in which the relativ es of 
Attack on Sir John MeNeill’s force at Suakim,’ CHARLI the navvy and the pup are surely exaggerated: and ( , 
E. Fripp, both true and life-like ; the third is (976) ‘ Hougou- ‘The Return from a Raid,’ ERNEst Crorrs, A : 
mont, June, 1815: the day after the battle,” EYRE CROWE, A., 
painted with all the accuracy of detail to be expected of a GALLERY XI, a 
holar and man of letters, and well composed, but disagree- One of the pleasantest, least affected portrait the i | 
ibly crude and heavy in colour. Exhibition is (1030) ‘Mrs. W. Horne,’ RORERT HERDMAN, and pi 
No. 986, ‘In Vacation,” ANTON LAUPHEIMER, is an ad- it is well matched in the same qualities on the opposite sid + } 
ee 
ree 
+ 
‘ae 
ye y 
é 
Sa 
ts 
a 
: 
wt 
i 
>a rae 
a 
rw | 
a 
“ 
Sa 
hy 
yt 
i 
1 Picardy Pastoral. By David Murray. Engraved by W. and F. R. Cheshire. 
RY | 
+; 
of the doorway by (1109) ‘The Duchess of Buckingham and looked at with equal pleasure by the lover of the sea, Other ns" 
Chandos,’ ARTHUR S. Cope. At last we find one of DAVID pictures to be noticed in this ¢ jallery are (1073) ‘ Prof. G. M 
MURRAY'S pictures (1041), ‘Glen Falloch, Head of Loch Humphry,’ W. W. OvuLskss, R.A 1088) * Retur from | 
Lomond,’ where we can see it and appreciate the beauty and Market: West of Ireland,’ WILL. SMALI I ‘Autour du hi 
delicacy of the painting. No. 1046, ‘James Anderson, Esq Ay Piano,’ H. FANTIN, several male portraits gt iped round a s 
J. Perrie, R.A., is in the artist’s usual vigorous manner ; piano, clever but unpleasing in colour; and (1 " SuAN) 
ind No. ] 475 ‘A Venetian al Tre sco,’ W. LOGSDAII : is full Hy ur Sn ERNI st A. WATERLOW j 
of light and sunshine; but here again the canvas is too large 
‘ ° r toG ( LR POON Pr; 
for the subject. WATER-COLOUR ROOM. . 
To the fr quenter of the river (1052) ‘Great Marlow on Of the contents of this Room, and of the Black and WI ; 
aio a . : 1: 1D : ' . } nnk aor ' ener 
Thames,’ Vicat COLE, R.A., must bring back the memory of and Architectural Rooms, we have already spoken in generat ; 
——— : : : . j ' mit . t " 
many a pleasant hour spent in a lovely spot to which the terms of praise, and spact will 1 yt pern of 1 in f 
irust has done full justice. And (1074) ‘The Harbour a mere enumeration of a very few of the principal work Mt 
Mouth: tide running out,’ and (1094) ‘ Mount’s Bay: Early These are 1117) ‘A wee bit Doleful,’ and (113 A wer ‘J 
i. . . , 1? P — : ‘ - eS 
Morning—Summer,’ both by HENRY Moore, A., may b¢ Cheerful,’ both charming child studies, by JANE M. D iz 4 
“a i 
; Le 
wt 
- t 
x i 
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-Clipping t foot of Benvoirlich,’ J. J. sept,’ ALFRED WATERHOUSE, R.A. ; (1174) ‘Summer Holid - 

\ \ngioletto,’ popular name for a child’s LIONEL SMYTHE; (1209) and (1218), ea h repre senting a‘Str et 

q \ \. N. ROUSSOFF; 140) ‘Fish Street, Scene in Bombay, ARTHUR MELVILLE; (1216)‘A Herefordshir 
( Wabe; (1159) ‘Ben Cruachan, Argyll, Orchard: Spring Blossoms,’ J. DENO\ \N ADAM; (1243) ‘Eton 


COLIN B. PHILLIP; (1165) ‘At Walberswick,’ Chapel,’ ANNA ALMA-TADEMA; (1280) ‘The Sands of Iona’ 


b: Hi L\FIIERI Live ( h irt! Cathe tr il: P rr h, North lt in- Ht BERT COl IIs; 11325) ‘Feeding rime, BEN). D. SIGMUND 





A NEW ART CLUB. 











' i tyes organization of the “ New English Art Club,” which yet with full dramatic force, a subject at once both subtle 
has established itself in the Marlborough Gallery in Pall and intense. A distinct advance was also made by Mr. 
Mall,may becor ered to have been in great measure promoted Arthur Hacker. His ‘Cradle Song,’ a picture entirely pleas- 
=e that has! hown by the already _ ing and justifiable in motive, testified to the beneficial change 
(rt to the younger artists, who strive by that experience is bringing about in his practice. Wiese 
\rt traditions that have become — and capable he always has been, but he has also been 
, hitherto frequently 
wont to exagge- 
, rate differences of 
tone now, | 
r, h has ip 
pa learnt th 
perior charm of 
icy 1d reti- 
( Mr. Tuk 
is as thorough a 
workman as ever, 
| | and in ‘ Bask- 
ing ’ chose his 
| ubject well. Mr. 
| Stanhope Forbes’ 
- study of a fisher- 
man’s head was 
painted in_ his 
| ” finest style ; but 
3 a there was metal 
, | more attractive in 
Mr. Shannon’s 
, | ‘Madge,’ where 
M | he we found not only 
. co. fine technique, but 
| . a also beauty of a 
r ot type that is hardly 
: nips to be approached. 
| : | Did space permit, 
ee it would be pos- 
Pa ble to enlarg¢ 
: M | upon the contri- 
| butions of Messrs. 
| Taylor, IF. Brown, 
Bartlett, Clausen, 
La Thangue, and 
i the a 
many another; but 
t : I it must suffice to 
7 , point out the un- 
seg mt De sais to pose ° usual excellence of the wintry landscape by Mr. T. F. Goodall, 
| om n. Mr. Solomon displayed in t ‘The Last Load,’ imbued with the spirit of Nature, and cl 
} , s I spirit of Nature, 
| mn wonted executive skill, racteristically true in its rendering of the atmospheric effect 
ta | ; - , . with. It st od almost alone as a worthy illustration of the 
() , } — 5 fandscape painter’s art, although we also found contribut 
: P ved] i, tion wa as Art irom more than one painter whose efforts have been siiniea 
| | | = REY: BAe tirely cont 1 to this one branch of artistic practice. 
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THE PERMANENCY OF WATER COLOURS. 


TT°HE method in which the discussion raised by Mr. ]. C. 
| Robinson, as to whether water colours fade or not, has 
n carried on, does not reflect much credit on either party to 
the controversy. On the one hand we have Mr. Robinson 
himself and Professor Church, who declare practically that 
all water-colour drawings begin to die away on exposure 
to ordinary daylight; on the other, there is Sir Jame 
Linton, who claims for his art rather more, perhaps, than he 
has evidence to support; and Mr. Ruskin, who belabout 
poor Mr. Robinson in a fashion inconsistent with his own 
dignity. In the heat of recrimination, both sides seem to 
have lost their grasp of the only point worth arguing in the 
matter, which is, I take it, whether water-colour drawings 
more permanent or less permanent than other works in 
colour under such conditions as do not interfere with their 
complete use. As in most cases, the dispute only has to be 


clearly stated to come near to deciding itself. In this in- 


iscussion began with the appearance in the 
7imes of the 11th of last March of a letter from Mr. J. C. 
Robinson, in which the following passages occurred :—*‘ Cer- 
tain categories of our national Art gatherings of great im- 
portance, and of a specially popular nature... . stand in 
this predicament :—If the specimens are ofen/y and continu- 
ously exhibited to the public in the daytime, in a very few 
years, by the very fact of such exposure alone, they will be 
practically ruined and worn out. Ze strong light of day, 
indeed, causes such works to fade and wane away dail 
and hourly even. 1 allude to modern water-colour draw- 
ings, and to certain classes of drawings by the so-called old 
masters.”’ 

‘*At the South Kensington Museum an important collection 
of English water-colour drawings has been continuously ex- 
hibited in the full daylight for twenty or thirty years past, 


and I have no hesitation in saying that, dv ‘he mere fact of 


evposure, all these drawings have been more or less 

wv ably injured, and that in many cases the specimens 
are now, as it were, but the pale ghosts of their former 
The italics are mine; they mark the passages in which, 


through zeal, no doubt, for the preservation of our Art trea- 
ures, Mr. Robinson allows himself to fall into an unwise 

breadth of statement. His attack was answered by Sir 
James Linton in a studiously moderate letter, in which he 
protested against the ‘‘ popular idea that water colours fade 
by the action of ordinary daylight.’’ Upon this Professor 
Church came upon the scene, and declared that ‘‘ even dif- 
fused daylight had done a great deal of damage ;’’ also that 
r James Linton was mistaken in supposing that Indian red 

responsible for changes in the colour of drawings, ‘‘ for,”’ 
id, ‘‘ Indian red, light red, and Venetian red are not 
in themselves permanent, they are without action on 
pigments.’’ Letters from Mr. George Cavendish Ben- 

Mr. Walter Severn, Mr. Frank Dillon, Mr. Ayscough 
and one from Mr. Ruskin, completed the corre- 

e. But the controversy has been continued by M: 
article in the Ninefleenth Century, in which | 
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ied an casy vict erth ten {M Rush 

and by the gathering, in the Co : t | 

of one hundred and sixty-eight water-c r draw by the 
chiefs of the school, all, or at 1 ist tl i ty, ol 
which have hung in the ordinary daylight for periods varying 
irom twenty years to a century, and that without seriou 
damage to their pristine brilliancy The exhibition, as a 
whole, is a sufficient answer to thos: tatements of Mr 
Robinson which I have italicised. For it proves that draw 
ings can be exposed to ordinary daylight, to t] livht, in 
fact, in which alone they are enjoyable, for a lone cour of 
years without damage to their beauty. Among the specimer 
brought together are a few which have t ’ ippearance 
gone through a modified proce of bleaching, but these 
are in a great minority, while other dray notably tw 
by Cattermole, two by David Cox, and a whole vala by 


Wiliam Hunt and George Barrett, all of which have been 


hanging for many years in the full light of ordinary roon 
are peculiarly fresh and brilliant in colour 

Even the question of chemical chang: colour does not 
seem as yet to approach a settlement. Professor Churcl 
asserts that Indian red neither fades itself nor causes other 


colours to fade. Upon this Sir James Linton asks how it i 


then, that from greys made with that pigment indigo and other 


colours rapidly take flight, while they do notl of the kind 
when light red is used lo this Professor Church giv no 
reply. And itis the same with indigo, gamboyge, and many 
other colours which are assumed to be unstabl Instance 

in any number can be brought forward t how that they do 


not necessarily fly; that is, that preventive measures can be 
taken without damage to the work on which they are used. 
As for the action of light, the one thing that requires to be 
determined is how strong it must be before it will cause 
changes in drawings carried out with sound material The 
only way to decide this beyond dispute would be by experi 
ment. And it would, perhaps, be worth the while of either of 
the two leading societies to make the trial. A diagram of 
colour might be made in which all the pigments in common 
use might be employed much as they would be on a drawing 
The diagram might then be cut into four piece ind, one 
piece being put aside to be kept in a portfolio, the other three 
might be hung, say, one on the most strongly lighted wall at 
South Kensington; a second where it would be fully expo ed 


to the sun: and a third in the subdued daylight of a Londot 


drawing-room facing north. A collation of these after a very 
short lapse of time, say five years, would be le ive as to tl 
amount of light to which drawi can be safely exposed, 
But, after all, the one question of re il importance to colle 
tors has been answered without th Whatever may be sa 


about the parti ular drawings at South Kensington, there « 


be no doubt that similar works may be kept for year 
pertect safety in the light in which alor the ! 
enjoyed, that is in the diffused nt ota m ! hich tl 
direct ray of the in «are hut out [he n will t 
ilmost anything, and what it will not I } 
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bably because he was too near the group on the left, De H 
was not pleased, so he painted it out and put in the y 
instead. In his time, oil painting was a comparatively 
art. De Hooch, when he painted this, was most likely 


unconscious of the fact that colour made opaque | 
a ; 


addition of white gradually loses its opacity, and 
inything beneath it to become visible. If he had kr 


he would have scraped out the condemned figu wl 
] 


restored the ground before goin 


g on, and then we should not 


have had the plain evidence its reappearance affords, tha 


the whole picture must have gone down in tone. For t] 


action which has taken place over this superfluous figure mu 
have gone on over the rest of the canvas. 

These Penrtimentl . as they are called, are more frequent 
in Italian than in Dutch work. They sometimes supply valu- 
able evidence as to the authenti ity of the pic tures in whic) 
they occur. There isacurious one, for instance, in Correyvio 
‘Ecce Homo,’ which, to those who cannot trust their judg- 
ment, is enough by itself to refute the nction started by some 
German critics, that the picture is a copy by Lodovico Car- 
racci. Another, in Antonello da Messina’s ‘ Salvator Mundi,’ 


reat the fall in tone 


may be mentioned as showing how very g 
of an otherwise well-preserved oil picture may be. 

But, perhaps, to all this it may be said that two blacks do 
not make a white, and that to prove that changes take place 
in oil pictures is not to show that water colours are permanent. 
ut the whole question must perforce be treated somewhat 
from the competitive point of view. So far as I know, no 
works in colour, except enamels and things of that class, 
remain absolutely without change. The question is, art 
water colours permanent relatively to other pictures ? or, more 
definitely, can their relative permanence be assured without 
taking them out of the conditions under which alone they are 
to be fully enjoyed? To this question | think the answer is 


certain. The existence of scores of drawings which have 


hung twenty, thirty, fifty years upon the walls of ordinary 


English rooms, without further protection than security from 
direct sunlight, and which gre yet in such perfect condit 
that the eye can detect no change in them, is a better prool 
that water colour will stand under reasonable « 1 
than the undoubted existence of perhay ; i equal nul rot 
damaged drawings can be of the reverse. 


Looking at the question impartially, we may be gla 


it has been raised, for it is likely to do much to promot 


research into pigments, and into the soundest way ot pre- 
paring them, which has already been set on foot. It wil 
also make painters more keenly alive than they have 


time be nto the necessity for care in the election OF | \] 


nd to the advisability of acquiring some slight know Ig 
f chemical combinations and their results. Suppo 
uch obvious precautions as these are conscientious!) k 
ind damp « i! fully guarded agalt t for that destre I 


ks of Art than all other causes put together—ther 


to bet ood reason why the creations of our English 


’ , wl) 
lists should not stand as long as the paper on wh 
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THE EDINBURGH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

THE FINE ART SECTION. 
i ie romoters of the International Exhibition at Edinburgh by Sam Bough, ‘ B ie Weed by P. W. Nich .. d na] 
have icceede d in collec ting a large and interesting, The Vall y of Desk ition, by Cecil | WW n, | rat how >> 
1ot fully representative, assemblage of modern Art, the much Art ha t in the decease of those three artist “# 
ind sculpture embraced in it being shown in a A screen in the centre of the room beat veral works of 

of ll-lighted and commodious galleries. surpassing interest. Her hown Dante Rossetti Monna te 
In the t gallery, devoted to current British Art, the Vanna,’ a gorgeous female head, ti ly and suavely n at 

cipal works are Mr. FF. W. Topham’s ‘ News of Relief to delled,”’ to quote Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s description of th r 

( 1496,’ recently engraved in 7ke Art Fourna/, lady who formed its subject. An oval, ‘| h Summer © 

] Hl. Montalba’s charming painting, ‘A Misty Day, Afternoon,’ by F. Madox Brown: a‘ Music Party,’ by Arthur ; 

\ Mr. R. G. Hutchison’s ‘ Pathos of Life,’ a large Hughes; a portrait of Mrs. Rose, by F. Sandy la most i 

rowing a humble home where a family surrounds interesting portrait of the Queen, by Sir Noel Paton Lh se 

ith-bed; ‘Phyllida,’ by Val Prinsep; a brilliant street greater part of the gallery in which those works are sh i 

in Venice, by Pollok S. Nisbet; S. T. Solomon's occupied by French and Belgian paintings. ‘Cinderella, Il? fi 

‘Conval ent’—-a figure in white, with a nude child in het A. Rajon; ‘Ordered on Foreign Service,’ by I. Israel ‘Prawn ‘7 

M. Jules Lessore’s ‘Grosse Horloge, Rouen;’ Mr. J. Fishing at Coxyde,’ by F. Cogen; a large landscape by ]. Van ¥ 

\rch ‘Worship of Dionysus;’ ‘Sunshine,’ an Italian Luppen; ‘Autumn Evening,’ by H. Rul; ‘ The Farrier,’ by A 

man on a sunny beach, by W. L. Picknell; Mr. J. Plumot, and a large figure group, ‘ Flemish Lacemaket y | 
ilamilton’s large work ‘ Refugees, Glencoe,’ from the Royal Van Leemputten, are the more important items in this interest 
sh Academy last year; and Mr. C. Martin Hardie’s ing branch of the collection. A large gallery is devoted to the 

K\irkin,’ from the same exhibition. An oblong picture, exhibition of about one hundred and ninety Dutch and lrench ; 

h y the Thames Embankment ‘ From Charing Cross to works, selected by one of the members of the « " to wt 
the Temple,’ by Mr. C. J. Watson, and a large decorative illustrate those school One portion of a gallery is « ted H 
W the Dance of Salome,’ by Mr. R. Fowler, may also be to English loan pictures, embra work int " H+ " 

l. The landscape artists of the Scottish school are and as diverse i Constablk ‘Jum} fe t ( | t 3 
ll represented, and many rising artists also exhibit; but we | Lawson's ‘Doon Valley,’ R. W ; or Mr |. W Fi 
either here or in the second gallery names as familiar Oak ‘Fallow Field;’ a nall and ti exal ol A nN, 

1 a Scottish exhibition as Lockhart, McTaggart, G. Reid, R. L. Bonington, ‘Francis I. and his M ( vy ash 
\MieGregor, and some others. In the second and smaller pair by Whistler, ‘ Effie Dean and ‘M frank John wa 

llery devoted to this branch, an ambitious work, ‘ Evil Linnell’s ‘Storm in Harvest,’ and Mr. G. Boughton’ rr F144 

Pidin by Mr. G. O. Reid; ‘ Houseless,’ by Mr. E. S. Pastoral a Hundred Years Avo.’ There are a number of a ‘ 
( ert [he Fringe of the Birchwood,’ by Mr. R. Scott small and fine examples of Etty, portraits rat ' date f 

np ind Mr.+J. Guthrie's impressive ‘ Funeral Service in | from = Sut Peter Lely to Lawrence and Gains! nd 
Hichland ire the more prominent works illustrations of the art of G. Morland, J. ¢ ¢, David ¢ 
Ph graphy occupies a square room between those two, Joseph Wright, Sir F. Leighton, and J. C. Hook wy. || 
l comprises about two hundred exhibits drawn from many tish loan collection, filling two root equally cath a) 
s of England as well as from the best-known Scottish more extensive, From the Queen's colle 2 bee lf 
raphers. While necessarily mechanical, there is inmany Wilkie’s ‘ Blind Man's Buff’ and * Penny Wed ai 

I exhibits a distinct striving after artistic feeling, and one two large Prince Charlie picture 1} 1) in, | \ i 4 
I most conspicuous successes is a large portrait of a are once more made available to publ pee n 
ud Mr. W. Crooke, Edinburgh effort has been made to ut tish Artin f a7 

In the water-colour gallery there are hung about two traits by Raeburn, Sir J Watson ¢ railp : 

1 works. Conspicuous among them is ‘ Otter Hunting Sir Danicl Macnee, ete. ; at lar Da tt, : 

1 Kttrick,’” by Mr. T. Scott, whose work in this d R. Scott Lauder, H. MacCulloch, and 

htful branch of Art has been frequently brought under the names of the last generat t! f tl ‘} 
of our readers, and ‘ The Laird’s Pets’—a girl anda also represented with pret r 
L dog, by Mr. T. Austen Brown. Following this part of well-known works as Of oF » of U 

tion the loan collection ot British water-colout MacWhirtet sermon by tl . ‘ f 
roup of great interest, though not numerou The « Sir Noel Paton : hk | * Fact ' ' 
hness and tenderness of the work of Mr. Geor Bough’s * Royal V teer K rae end e ; 
Manson—an artist of distinguished power too carly lost to burgh from the Ca ’ Lockhat Cid ithe bi . R 
\1 find worthy re presentation in ten drawings, wl Ix ’ and ‘ Alnascl | Hy un’s ‘( i 
werful colour and suavity of tone arrest attention. Th Preacher Arr d,’ iW . Mackay - t 

ll-known portrait of Miss Helen Faucit (Lady Martin y Ancrum Comm oe in = ie 
Kenneth Macleay, R.S.A., is here; and a number of works eneral character of this ¢ SF 
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In ilpture above seventy works ar shown, dispersed 
through the various galleries. The larger works are: ‘ Cleo- 
ra.’ G. A. Lawson; ‘ fhe Prodigal Son,’ Calder Marshall ; 

4 Pompvian Mother protecting her Child from the Shower of 
Ashe 1). W. Stevenson, R.S.A.; ‘Artemis,’ H. Thorny- 
croft: ‘In the Arena,’ G. A. Lawson; and ‘ Wallace’ and 
‘Rob Roy.’ T. S. Burnett. ‘The Murmur of the Shell,’ by 
C. McBride ‘The Bridge of Sighs,’ by T. S. Burnett; a 


monumental efligy of the late Countess of Wemyss, by J]. and 
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W. Rhind, and ‘Galatea,’ by D. W. Stevenson, «& 
nention. In the centre of the great hall is placed a full-sizeq 
model of Mr. W. G. Stevenson’s ‘ Wallace,’ for Aberd 
recently illustrated in this Journal. From the same 
sideration of size there has been placed in the large ha} 
‘The Age of Stone,’ by F. Cormon, lent by the Fr 
Government. The front of the Exhibition building 
corated with sculpture representing Science, Art, etc., and a 


seated statue of the Queen is place d on the lawn in fri nt. 


ART NOTES AND REVIEWS. 


W' learn that Su | hn Gilbert has resigned the office of 
lent of the Old Water Colour Society, which he 


ha ) i h f | The pp tment will pro 
I 1 ! | tI vy] l hould as- 
( { to M \ 1 i wl ha elieve, for 

| Pra Ke t] greater port n of the dutic 


place at the British Artists, where Mr. Burr has retired in 
e wishes of the younger members, who have 


elected Mr. Whistler to occupy his position 


Phe annual report of the Home Arts and Industries Associa- 
tion has been ed. Mr. Walter Besant, the Treasurer, draws 
to the fact that the income is very small in compari- 
the work undertaken, totalling no more than £1 
We fail t ¢ how the public can be expected to subscribe more 
Jib lly than they do when out of the seventy odd notabl 
who form the council only a score have given anything what- 
ever toward the movement whi h they profe ss to be so caret 
to further We note that the number of classes held in con- 


nection with the society have increased from 4o to 116 during 


The Art Society of New South Wales, at its seventh annual 
‘ tion, shows signs of vigour unsurpassed by that of any 
Art institution in the mother country And this, spite of the 
financial depression which ha » largely affected the colony, 
resulting not only i idditional taxation, but in a retrench- 
ment which nece tated the withdrawal from the estimates 
of an item of £500 intended to purchase from this exhibition 
such works of Art as might be deemed worthy of a place 
in the National Gallery Nearly three hundred oil and water 
( irs are shown, and improvement is manifest throughout. 
Lhe number of members has increased from one hundred and 
twenty to two hundred and seventy. Amongst these the most 
noteworthy exhibitors appear to be Messrs. W. J. Thoma 
I.. Hens J. W. Stone, W. C. Piguenit, A. J. Daplyn, ¢ 
| | Macbeth, R G. River » H. Hunt, |. R. 
Asht C. E. Hern, P. F. Watson, Mi J. L. Griffin, and 


’ | t rank on a par w th G 
i ] aguctior which are } ed wit) 
pparently with little chance of a 
| I Col t \ 1 the first | of 


notable of orchidologists, who has devoted his life to the st idy 


of this particular family of plants. A series of portraits, not 


only of the most celebrated plants, but of all species 


varieties, old and new, whether luxuriating in the hothous 

existing in the garden, is promised. These will be col 

either by lithography or hand. The four which accompany 
the first part are perfect specimens of the chromolithographer’ 
art, and came from the firm of Messrs. Jos. Mansell & Co. 
fhe work is projected by Messrs. Sander & Co., the well- 
known orchid growers and importers of St. Albans, and the 
notes on the culture of the various plants have the additional 
value of their practical experience. It is of folio size, and 


the letterpress is in English, French, and German. 


A monumental work, ‘‘ Les Graveurs du XIX Siécl 
has been projected by Mons. Henri Beraldi (whose death 
we hear of at the moment of going to press). This title 
is somewhat misleading, as only French engravers, or those 
having domicile in France, are included, but when w 
state that for these alone it has required four volumes 
to compass the first three letters of the alphabet, it will 
be seen that any extension of the work beyond its present 
limits would have been well-nigh impossible. The scope 
indeed, confined to a succinct biography of the artist, a 
criticism (where he is deceased), and a list of his productions. 


This may, nevertheless, of itself be a lengthy matter, for we 


find that Bracquemond takes one whole volume to chronic! 
his seven hundred and seventy-three etchings. The art of 
the graver, Mons. Beraldi informs us, is still Zrés v7vace in 
France, and this being so, it might, perhaps, have been well 
for the author to have included in his dictionary only those 
who may be termed professional engravers. To devote a 
page, for instance, to Baudry, who, on the occasion of a visit 
to an etcher’s studio, scratched a likeness on a plate from 
which three pulls were taken, seems a decided superfluity 
lhe only Englishman who has, as yet, found a place in 

lists is Bonington, whom Mons. Beraldi places au premic? 
f/an, and whose lithographs, he states, have always been 
prize d by French collectors. Looking at the list of et hings 


under M. Brunet Debaines’ name we do not set the plat 


Which he has etched for this Journal included, alth« 
iose Which have appeared in similar publications appt 
but in other te t cases we have discovered no errors, Save 

the case, in the spelling of English names. \W 
hould add that the work will probably be completed int 
volumes, at ten francs each; that with every volume 1s ] 


nted either one or two original etchings; and U 
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DOWN THE WYE,* 


\ HE course of the Wye from Plinlimmon to 


the Severn exhibits a more deliberate 
vagrancy than any other English or Welsh 





river. The old name, Vaga, more clearly 
expresses her waywardness than the mo- 
dern equivalent, and she it is who is the 
true Meander, as Drayton sings :— 

“* Meander, who is said so intricate to be, 

Has not so many turns and crankling nooks as she.” 
To this prolonged and tortuous flow 
through a most varied country are due 
l the noble contrasts of the scene. Full of caprice and 

surprise as are the picturesque aspects of the Wye, 
it presents certain broad phases of character that admit of 
definite classification, though each possesses features that are 
common to all. Above Whitney the stream is, for the most 
part, a clear and rapid mountain river, here smooth and gliding, 
and there a foaming torrent. Between Whitney and Hereford 
it is in general placid, growing more bold and changeful 
between Hereford and Ross, though its course is still marked 
by graceful open reaches in a pastoral country, as at Fawley. 
From Ross to Monmouth we have a succession of magnificent 
prospects, the scenery attaining its utmost grandeur at Good- 
rich, where the river skirts a hilly promontory, and below 


Welsh Bicknor Church. 


Whitchurch, where water and wood and rock make a most 
romantic picture. It is between Monmouth and Chepstow, 
however, that the Wye offers its most characteristic beauties, 


* Continued from page 207. 
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and here certainly it is more richly endowed with poetic 
associations. For the last hundred years it has been one of 
the chief objects of the picturesque tourist to visit Tintern 
Abbey; it is now, indeed, forced upon him as a duty, and for 





An ye j ‘ignette, 


much the same reason that makes a visit to Melrose by 
moonlight an obligation not to be set by. The excursion is 
doubtless a bore to a great many worthy folk who rejoice 
exceedingly when the thing is done, though they would never 
confess to a healthy and Johnsonian preference for the streets 
of Bristol. It is somewhat curious to know how entirely 
baseless is the notion that a passion for wild and romantic 
scenery is the peculiar and unique possession of 
nineteenth-century tourists, or for that matter of 
latter-day poetry. There is the most irrefutable 
evidence against this pretentious and conceited 
idea. No doubt there is now a greater diffusion of 
sentiment, acquired at second-hand, which spends 
itself in appraising the pictorial qualities of cele- 
brated ‘‘ views.’’ Railways and cheap literature 
have enormously developed locomotive energy and 
the power of ‘“‘gush.’"’ The eighteenth-century 
tourist was forced to undergo much painful toil 
and considerable hardships in his search for the 
picturesque. The rough way was not made smooth 
for him; hotels did not confront him at all the 
attractive centres of his tour. He knew nothing 
of the cheap guides of the present day, with their 
illustrative extracts from the poets and their prolix 
advice as to what should be admired and what 
avoided. Without affirming that the old-fashioned 
tourist to the Wind Cliff stood like Balboa, “silent upon 
a peak in Darien,’’ we may be sure there was small need 
for him to clear his mind of cant, and it is morally certain 
that his honest rapture did not run wild if his tongue wa 
loosened. Most of us have heard the indiscriminate epi 
I 
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thets and luxuriant phraseology of the average modern tourist, 
whos imiration starts with a profusion of indiscreet exple- 


ll an exhausted voc: 












Ina certain sense the fathers 
ofthe innumerable tribe were 
pioneers and discoverers, 
who felt de eply the awe and 
remoteness which they re- 

tled to their countrymen. 


In Gray's guide to the Lake 


ibulary inevitably 


results in a 


historian of 


Black Gang 


much-travelled cockney would 


District ther much of th 
Gril t White 
‘ red the Sussex 
1) el ble mountain 
(iilpin speaks of the hid 
ind of Borrodal Warner, the 
Hlampsl finds the descent to the shore at 
( vl vful.’ Phi 
it these examples of sensibility, and pity 
f enter] e of the ave before steam. Gil 


conception of the Downs is 


nd, and no mer pocts hyperbole. 
plenty of superior people ready to correct his views by some 
pert reference to Snowdon or the Alps, though of all the 


fruits of easy reading and the 
march of mind, this popular 
ippraisement by comparison 
;, surely, the most vulgar 
and most contemptible. Not- 
withstanding all that has been 
written of the Wye, the ear- 


hest picture que description 


‘ 


of its scenery, Gilpin’s *‘ Ob- 


ervations of the River Wye,’’ 
published in 1782, is still in 
many respects the most im- 
int This book, apart 
i little pedantry, is pro- 
i ind delightful. It was 
luct of a fortnight’s 
1770, and in the de- 
to Mason, there is an 


allusion to Gray 


the sad lack 
bert White's 


in the circumstances perfectly 


’ _ } ’ " " 
Gray, made it likewise, and hearing t 


Ww remarks < 


n the cenes whi 


There are, of course, 





lame conclusion. Such efforts reminds us of Mark 7 


Wel 


delightful description, ‘‘ That honest, noble counte; 


those oblique, ingenuous eyes; that massive head, ineanahle 
’? 


of—of—anything.’’ The Manchester man on a tour in West. 


moreland, who observed of the lakes and meres thay in Ads 
county they ‘‘called them reservoirs,’’ was an exceptionally 
frank tourist. Whether it is that familiarity 
breeds contempt, or that nature grows tamer by 
the lapse of time and the obliterating hand of 

the improver, there is a great 

decadence of the Spirit of re- 

p verence in the interpretations 
of our picturesque tourists. 


lately visited, he desired a sight of them.’’ About a month 
before the death of the poet, in 1771, the manuscript was 
shown to him, and Gilpin tells us Mr. Gray said many hand- 
some things of it. ‘*‘ No man,’’ he adds with natural enthu- 
siasm, ‘‘was a greater admirer of nature than Mr. Gray, nor 
admired it with better taste.’’ Gilpin’s series of tours is 
now wholly out of print, and though it is impossible to 
reproduce his dainty and etherial aquatints, except by 
handicraft equal to that of Mr. Muir’s reproductions of 
Blake, there is no reason to 
doubt the success of a good, 
cheap reprint. 

The voyager down the Wye 
from Kerne Bridge to Mon- 
mouth and Chepstow, having 
made the detour to Goodrich 
Castle described by Mr. Da- 
vison in a former article, will 
not fail to be struck by the 
situation of Welsh Bicknor 
Church, which is shown in our 
first illustration. As _ with 
Newton, and several other vil- 
lages of the old border-lan 1, 
we have an English Bicknor 
not far away. Situated on a 
beautiful green level backed 


TA oe Ot z by a lofty wooded hill, the 
. . so n¢ in the 

— church is a pretty object in tne 
Lixton Church, landscape when first sighted, 


hat I had put 





and is in fact very superior 
hurches 


to the majority of barn-like structures that serve for « 
‘ales proper. Below this point the most character 


tic 
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enery of this portion of the river is soon reached, where the may be 
bold escarpment of the Coldwell Rocks confronts the level frequent in th 
~ , Ss 
(of 
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we know not, though it is certain they are tolerably 


¢ west and north of England. Nowhere have 
we found them more venerable and auvust 
than here. Below the wooded ravine and its 
guardian sisterhood the Wye winds amony a 


beautiful medley of rocks and woods and spits 
of rich meadow till a comparative ly direct bend 
towards the south-west brings the compact 
little town of Monmouth on the horizon, with 
Dixton church spire on the right. When 
sketched by Mr. Davison, the flooded stream 
had wandered over the meadows, along the 
railway, and visited the interior of the church 
with two feet of water, so that the red roofs of 
distant Monmouth, rising above this broad 


water-way, formed a striking feature in this 


° singular picture. In Monmouth the artist will 
. find matter for praise in St. Mary’s Church- 
all of which, excepting the spired tower, is the 
work of the late G. E. Street—and in the new 
bridge, which is a creditable design. Speed- 
y . ing rapidly to Redbrook, the Wye makes as 
if for a straight course southward, only to 
The Buckstone, sketched May, 1885, before it fell. double once more before it setth uth avawh 
till Big’s Weir is reached. Thence thi h 
tretch of meadow-land beneath the Coppet Wood. The a lovely valley of more placid beauty than heretofore, we 
wanderer should not neglect to explore the great rampart of approach the deep hollow where Tintern nestles, and all the 
cliff which rises in most fantastic and varied form in the rich rarer enchantments that belong to this ultimate shi f 
woodland, and from whose heights may be studied some pilgrim—the bosky glades of Persfield, or Piercetield, ltl 
ble prospects of the Wye valley and its many folding hills. glorious panorama of the Wind Cliff. Here was the spirit of 
Favoured by the atmospheric conditions, the interest and Wordsworth mightily stirred by the emn and my 
charm of the scene will not easily be exhausted, and among voices of moving water and waving wood, which haunted him 
the keenest recollections of the Wye the impression of this like a passion; and here, long before the cult of the pictus 
romantic scene will be found the most enduring. The extreme esque had become popularised, did Joseph Cottle personally 
pur of the wild broken upland as it dips towards the river is conduct the youthful Coleridge and Southey with their 
admirably presented in the sketch of Symond’s Yat. From | ingenuous sweethearts in a memorable excursion that should 
the level of the stream the massive line of rock, repeated in | now be historical. 


many a bluff headland down stream, has a most imposing 


If Tintern Abbey (see sketch) disappoints the picturesque 


appearance—lifted high over the beautiful hanging woods, tourist of to-day, it is some consolation to know that it did 
and forming picturesque turret-like shapes, whose detached not altogether escape the criticism of the apostles of the true 
masses of weather-worn stone stand in solitary grandeur like faith. Gilpin observes of the regularity of outline, that it is 
ancient watch-towers. In a smaller sketch a good idea may not merely disagreeable in itself, but it ‘‘ confounds the pet 
be obtained of the outlook of the traveller who rests awhile at spective.’’ He suggests the use of a mallet to break the 
Symonds Yat. Here a delightful vista of the river, winding | severe continuity of the gable ends, though with a qualm of 
away among the hills, will compensate him for the distracting | conscience he asks, ‘‘ But who durst use it?’’ Another and 


presence of the railway in the foreground. While here the 
tourist should ascend to the Buckstone, if only to view the rich 
woodland distance that spreads eastward into Gloucestershire, 
embracing the wild tract of the Forestof Dean. The sketch of 
the Buckstone was taken by Mr. Davison not many days before | 
it occurred to certain idiots, probably fresh from the study of 
a popular treatise on dynamics, to send that remarkable logan- 
stone rolling to the valley. Since that highly characteristic | 
proof of the intellectual progress of this scientific age, the 
Buckstone has been replaced, not without considerable labour 
and ingenuity, and now it awaits some fresh demonstration of 
the astonishing diffusion of knowledge in these enlightened 
times. Leaving Symond’s Yat with regret, the voyager passes 
down stream amid a succession of lofty hills until in a sudden 
turn of the river northward he marks the curious series of 
isolated rocks, standing like grey sentinels on the wooded more mod 


a) 


heights, and known as the ‘Seven Sisters. How many of the interior 


repetitions of these legendary ladies turned to stone there Persfield, Gilpit 





The Flood at Dixton, looking towards Monmouth, 


lern criticism is Gilpin’s dislike of the smooth turf 


ind the removal of the broken stones. \ 


: writes with much good sens f landscay 
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vardening, and the art of the “‘ingenious Mr. Brown.”’ He 

reminds these ingenious embellishers of nature ‘‘ that it is 
the shrub which offends, but the formal introduction of 

it.’ And again, ‘A bed of violets or lilies may enamel the 

ground with propriety at the root of an oak ; but if you intro- 


d them artificially in a border, you introduce a trifling 
formality, and disgrace the noble object you wish to adorn.”’ 
He does not altogether find the views at Persfield picturesque, 
but David Williams, the historian of Monmouth, shrewdly 
r\ of thi , ‘‘he had probably fatigued his sensibility 


at Tintern.’’ Now the last thing to be feared in these times 


that the excursionist will impair his sensibility, though he 





ae {\ ih 


ve 


Lintern Abbey, from the Orchard. 
fatiyrue his limb It is, however, decidedly a good 
to visit Tintern before visiting the Wind Cliff and en- 
he magnificent prospect of the winding river, th 
| picture of Chepstow Bridge and Castle, and the im- 
horizon of the Gloucester and Somerset hills beyond 
Ihe dreadful results that pring from an 
| w ¥ tol Cottle’s narrative of 
to | Sout t the time was engaged 
histor l lectur at Bristol. The night befor 
the Wye, the lecture-room was thronged 
I i crowd to hear a discourse on the decline of the 
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Roman Empire by Mr. Samuel Taylor Cole tidge, of Jesu 

US 
College, Cambridge, Southey having agreed, for = night 
only, and at the earnest request of his brother poet, to abs in 


from lecturing. Though the announcement of Saaimare 
appearance was made at the preceding lecture, th: i 
forgot his engagement, and the angry audience had to dis- 
perse without the intellectual treat they expected. Prob: ibly, 
as Cottle surmised, the poet was at the time quietly smokin; g 
in his room at College Street, or wandering in a blissful 
trance elsewhere, musing of his pensive Sara and the future 
of the Susquehanna pantisocracy. However this may be, the 
next day the party set off by the old passage to Chepstow, 
five in number, viz. Cottle, the two young 
ladies—whom Byron erroneously called 
‘* milliners of Bath ’’—and the two poets, 
their attentive swains. At the Beau- 
fort Arms in Chepstow they dined, and 
after dinner Southey took Coleridge to 
task for his lamentable infirmity in the 
matter of the lecture. Of course they 
quarrelled, and of course the ladies were 
mutually opposed, whereby much time 
was lost before Cottle proved an effectual 
peacemaker. More time was wasted at 
the Wind Cliff, whither Cottle, mounted 
on a horse, led his young friends, who 
footed it, and in attempting to reach 
Tintern the party were hopelessly be- 
nighted in the maze of wood and nar- 
row lanes. They wandered in a miser- 
able, aimless fashion up and down 
detestable bridle-paths, the ladies dread- 
fully hot and bedraggled, Southey and 
Cottle terribly exhausted, and Coleridge 
alone full of cheerful confidence. They 
shouted for help till they were hoarse, 
and at length Cottle resigned the tired 
horse to the cherubic and ever-hopeful 
Coleridge, who was urged by the de- 
pressed party to reconnoitre the country. 
After many gallant charges in difficult 
ways, the poet fortunately came on a 
road that led to the abbey, and the 
whole party eventually viewed the ruins 
by torchlight and the rising moon. Not 
content with this exciting day, Cottle 
and Southey set out once more to see 
the ironworks at Tintern, Raving the 
weary Coleridge taking his ease at the 
little inn, and consoling the ladies as 
best he might for the fright and muis- 
adventure of the excursion. 

Times have changed since this memorable visit to Tintern, 
and the excursionist’s perils are limited to the more pros: 


. . - Beamon 
accidents of railway travel and steamboats, and the dange! 


il 


of weirs. 

Yet even now the wanderer down the Wye from Ross to 
Chepstow will find plenty of entertainment and recreation 1 
he will only be deliberate in movement, and allow his allotted 
time to glide with the gliding stream. 

The river itself invites the loiterer to abandon himscil to 


dally with the passing hour, while the glorious pagean') 


woodland and hill and valley sweeps dream-like by him, to! 
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ever changing, yet the same for ever. In this happy mood and pass like the poet's ‘‘ ma 
of indolence the lapse of time is felt only in the lengthening urn.”’ 
shadows, the intenser local tints, the growing solemnity of 
colour, and the more mysterious quality of the aerial distance. 30 much a superfluity as to 
circumstances it 1s unwise to scan too curiously the thirsty land gap 


ial scene, and better far to be passively receptive of its 


country, it does it with 1 





{ 
rhis blissful mood com: 


‘9 
a week's rain with a flood may « 


fluences, to let the alternation of sunshine and shadow, of 


plenish the exhausted river and 


NER 


ze and calm, of w 


] 


rode 


l 


ine 


and lush meadow, recur 


t 


be 


warily appre 


ached. Theo 


‘ai 


Ce ee we 





: 
i from the il ( 
quite another matter, and much to be desired. Nothin irresponsive depre » <And f 
ransfigures the landscape as the brief fleeting storms of mid- merable moving sails and the t 
mmer, that bring halcyon weather in their wake and a the great world i mmed | 
( kened pulsation to the heart of nature. Even the tidal hills, that seem to ¢ tina 
waters of the Wye become conscious of the intenser glow of a diviner day, and lh t 
t uinless heavens, and the disconsolate face of the Severn into the blue distance 
i beguiled for a spi from its normal aspect of mute 
CONDOTTIERE COLLEONI: HIS LOMBARD CASTLE 
SEPULCHRE.* 
flE Plains of Lombardy, seen from the nourished by perennial 
Alta Citta, Bergamo, stretch east and luxuriant in corn and 
south, level as the tranquil sea, and ! tre Which 
apparently illimitable as the boundless k. Colles Ca M 
sky. The geology is an index to th listrict, and the ] 
: agriculture, and both combined el n up to 
far to determine the pictorial a | I f J 
pects. This extended area ts a I tier | ‘ 
1d down from the lofty lands on the 1 countenat 
| il wate hed of this fruitful p ni imo \ I | 
h 1 tl picture lil ! i " } 
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heavens. Mid such sur- 


-of Italian land cape, 


1 


last relic of the ol 


1 


of Malpaga (see illustration 
dwelling and stronghold of 


hour on the south- 


iere early in the second half of the 


and weary of war 


and honours in a place « 
crepancies in the archi 
listant chronologt 
structure was found ¢ 


enlargements, 1 


1 } 
} 


it with a numer 


main square block o1 





yn to the early part of the fourteenth cet 


quarter prior to tl 
corres] Il with t 

and th Pa 

l pect l mk np 
1 boldns of the el 
er of the sky outhmne 
e, and are render 

ind nee which 1 
ne let 1 outworl i! 
the Saracer ty] 


be en 


into an overhanging crown battlemented at the summit. Th, 
roof which at present masks the sky battlements is a la: 
intrusion. This noble tower may be termed a provincial 
paraphrase of the campanili of the above-named Palazz 
Vecchio, Florence, and the Palazzo Pubblico in Siena. Thy 
is exemplified a law common to the world’s architecture, that 
distinctive types originated or matured at chief art centr 


\ 


become diffused over contiguous districts; thus we trace the 
pedigree of the great Condottiere’s castle at Malpaga. 


Bartolommeo Colleoni on settling into his country residence 


dD 


made sundry additions to the structure, the better to suit the 


abode to his immediate wants. The buildings now on th 
ground indicate that he willingly sacrificed the military 
character of the castle; in fact, he desired not so much a 
castle as a palace. Outside the moat, immediately beyond 
the confines of our illustration, were raised in continuous cir- 
cuit around, domestic buildings for numerous retainers and 
dependants. These 
peaceful dwellings 
practically disarm 
the castle. At Mal- 
paga, moreover, un- 
der its new lord was 
held the most bril- 
liant court in Nor- 
thern Italy: and the 
narrow confines of a 
military fort proved 
inadequate to the en- 


tertainment of the 





guests. Hence wer 
thrown out three ad- 
ditional blocks, seen 
in our illustration 
the one beneath the 
vreat tower, the se- 
cond, similar in ar- 
cading, onthe ngh 
the third a suite o 
rooms on two floors 
at the farthest left 
including the Ban- 
queting Hall, 
adorned with fr 
coes commemorative 
of signal events! ithe 
Condottiere’s career. 


rhese wall paintings are to be read as contemporary chro 


nicles: not only does Colleoni appear personally in each, bu 
the castle itself, in its then state, can be easily ide ntitied. 

[wo hundred years at least must have elapsed between th 
laving of the foundations and the latest additions to th 
castl The materials used were thin bricks closely set, at 
pebbles ready to use in contiguous alluvial deposits, rang’ 

ted 


The unsightly surface thus present 


} 


herring-bone fashion. 

received a coating of plaster, which probably, after th 
custom then prevalent in the province, was adorned with 
rude frescoes at the facile hands of some local painte! 


Fresco painting, indeed, in these distri 


served as a vernacular tongue born of the peopl and 
digenous to the soil. Its cost was trifling, as its merits Ws 
| ; i aes ded by 
cht. The castle, as it now stands, 1s surrounded 
yy rank 


wide, deep moat, planted with trees and overgrown 
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| vegetation. The entrance is still across the moat by way of the desolation and desertion which have fallen ot enes of 

the ancient drawbridge, and the exit lies on the opposite sid festive splendour Ihe castle is dismantled: not a chamber 
by a bridge which rises or falls at a moment's bidding Phe is furnished or habitabl the root re d crated by whit 
external architecture is replicated within: in date and style wash or are used as a store for agricultural produce Yi 


coeval with the great 





tower is the central 
court of round arches 
on two stories, sup- 
ported by columns with 
bases and caps of early 
types. The rooms 


which lead from this 





; court are lighted by 
. the common square- 
veaded windows seen 
in ourillustration. Su 
Henry Layard does 
vood service in calling 
the attention of the 
English traveller to 


this remarkable relic 
of feudal times. ‘ ome 
castle of Malpa 


he writes, ‘‘ which can 


ga,’ 


be reached in an hour 
from Bergamo, is well 
worthy of a visit, as 
there is perhaps no 
edifice of the kind 
which gives so cCom- 
plete an idea of the 
residence of a great 


Italian nobleman of 


the Middle Ages: the > x $0560 


ee 


castle remains to a 


great extent as when 





Colleoni died, and as 


it may be seen repre- 





) sented in some of the Ny 

: frescoes on its walls.’’ 

Ihe Council of the 

: Arundel Society, in 

: pursuance of _ their 

laudable intent to se- 
cure trustworthy re- mi 
cords of historic works ie 
threatened with de- 2 
truction, have em- Mf 
ployed an artist to % 
make copies of the ; ; 
frescocs in the Great ; + » in fl ' fi 

: Hall. The des« ription i : iY uit genes ie! ae 

: of these wall paintings iit it i” waa nape: eee a 

' will, I hope, be pre- — = | , 


sented to the public 
Mr. Douglas Gordon, 


who has visited the 











_ 
castle in the interests y ‘ 
of the Arundel So- Cupella ¢ 1, Bergan ‘! 
ciety: he is in pos- + 
session of important data which will throw new light on ar the illustration, which we publish from a photograph recent i 
obscure history. taken on the spot, proves how utterly fal that } 


traveller 
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( vered the débris of the ancient castle of Malpaga! 
ition peonles as of old these silent hall sismé 
: 
Sepulchral Mon nument of Colleont, Bergan 
that Colleoni, during his cighteen years’ residence, 
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the frescoes at Malpaga none are more interesting, and none 
are fortunately in a better state of preservation, than the 

which represent this episode in the history of the castle.” 
Yet Colleoni did not live to look on these pictorial memorials : 
1 the e, 


with other works, artistic and charitable, at Malpaga and in 


he died within a year of King Christian's visit, an 


Bergamo, were carried out by his representatives to do honou 
to his memory. 

This truly remarkable man departed this life the 4th No- 
vember, 1475, at the age of seventy-five. A small room 
within the castle, dimly lighted by a single window, with a 
picture of the Madonna in a niche, is pointed out as the 
ai ith-pl ice of the hero. <And it is related that when n his 
last illness the Venetian Senate sent to Malpaga two of its 
members as a mark of respect, the dying man returned the 
courteous, but scathing reply, ‘‘ Counsel the Republic never 
to confide to any other general so great a power or so ex- 
tended an authority as it has reposed in me.’’ M. Rio 
in his book on ‘‘ Christian Art,’’ exalts the soldier into a 

int. It is most certain that Colleoni, at least in old age 
wore the garb of piety: he munificently dispensed blessings 
throughout his native province, he built churches, endowed 
monasteries, and founded in Bergamo “ La Pieta,’’ with the 
kindly intent of dowering and marrying poor girls. 

Condottiere Colleoni died without male issue, and his im- 
mense¢ possessions, subject to sundry bequests and after the 
payment of a large sum bequeathed to Venice for his eques- 
trian statue, were equally divided among four daughters, only 
one of whom, Caterina, appears to have been legitimate. 
Medea, the child of old age, died before her father, who 
raised a chapel and tomb to her memory at Bazella, near 
Bergamo. Ursina was given in marriage to the valiant 
Gerardo Martinengo, and her son, Alessandro, assuming the 
joint names of Martinengo-Colleoni, continued the descent. 
A partial historian writes: the union of the two families 


vave birth to a heroic and intellectual race, and the splendour 
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Tomb of Medea Colleont, Pi rgamo. 
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latter town is conserved an ornate Renaissance monument 


bearing the name of Martinengo, and it is stated that “‘ several 
collateral branches of the Colleoni family still exist in the 


, 


province of Brescia.”’ The honoured name for centuries con- 


tinued to figure in the annals of Italy. 


The castle of Malpaga remained in the aforesaid family of 


Martinengo-Colleoni down to 1858: in that year it was sold, 
and passed into the proprietorship of Count Antonio Boncalli, 
of the Upper City of Bergamo. The ancient hospitality has 
not quite deserted the princely habitation: having left a card 
the previous day on the present proprietor in Bergamo, my 
visit was anticipated. The agent in authority politely con- 
ducted me over the rooms, permitted the taking of notes, and 
deciining a proffered fee, presented me with two excellent 
lithographs of the castle. 

Travellers, if only as lucky 





as I was, will count the ex- 


rr 
oD 


cursion to Malpaga amon 
their brightest memories. 

Along the road, often 
traversed by Colleoni in 
life, leading from Malpaga 
across the plain and up the 
hill to Bergamo, was now 
borne the warrior’s body to 
its last resting-place. <As 
if to assert sovereignty even 
over the grave, he had pre- 
arranged his sepulchre. 
He determined, while as 
yet death was in the dis- 


tance, to build within the 





sacred precincts of the an- 
cient church of Santa Ma- 
ria Magviore, in the Alta 
Citta, a family chapel, and 
when the ecclesiastics re- 
fused the ground, with cha- 
racteristic audacity, he ac- 
complished his purpose by 
pulling down the sacristy ! 
his Chapel (see illustra- 
tion) was far advanced to- 
wards completion at the 
time of Colleoni’s death. 


Venice heid a _ retainer 





over the services of her 


faithful general in his re 


tirement at Malpaga, and Laptistery of Du 


the Republic, during the 

ame period, exercised a continuous though contested do- 
minion over Bergamo. Between the provincial city and the 
Queen of the Adriatic had grown up, indeed, as far as might 
be in those treacherous times, a bond of affection 
mutual trust. Compared with the tyranny of the Visconti of 
Milan, the rule of Venice was felt to be liberal and benign 
Colleoni, the servant of the Republic, yet still a citizen of 
Bergamo, acted as a mediator, using his power for the weal 
of his native province. Experience had taught him that in 
Strength alone was safety: he knew that Bergamo could 
enjoy repose only by being forearmed against as ault. From 
childhood he had grown familiar with every hill track in th 
mountain land, and as a trained tactician and military en- 
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neer who had advanced, the science of war, he could plan 
the lines of defence, the walls and forts, needful to protect 
the hill he had selected for his s« pulchre. The most formid- 
ble among the fortifications which to this day bristle around 
the approaches to the Alta Citta were raised under Venetian 

ipremacy. 

rhe old city on the hill retains the salient features familiar 
to Colleoni, when oft and again he came from M ulpaga to 

e how the building of his mortuary chapel advanced. He 
necessarily passed along the one and only thoroughfare prac 
ticable for horse or carriage. The streets are narrow and 
tortuous, and the by-ways often become so steep as to be 
scaled by steps. Sundry remains, not without architectural 
merit, reward research in out-of-the-way places. I observed 
an old well resembling a 
choragic monument: also 
a classic portico, divorced 
from a once stately struc- 
ture now turned to com- 
mon uses: likewise noble 
courtyards, the columns 
tottering. Often the por 
tals and windows are ela- 
borately carved. Such are 
the survivals which tell of 
the proud estate of nobles 
who did not deigvn to dwell 
in the commercial city be- 
low One of the most im 
posing of these palaces 


was the residence of the 


rwall jr inside the street 
door. Within five minute 


walk are the warrior’s cha 


pel and tomb (see illustra 
ior 
Mr. Street only expr | 
the pr ling prof va 
oO} n when he wrote, t 
Coll Chapel too 
| ir neflectto | rod 
there in ibsence 
fanytr tyle in its ce 
n itl make t dil 
mo, Bercamo. ficult to criticise it with 
m h minutene This 
facade stands as a somewhat flagrant example of a style 
to which Italy, not in the purest periods, is prone; it sug 
carpentry, or nice cabinet carvin, and fitting in 
polych e of marbles, in it l e portrayal of cubes 
I f from a flat surface, it shows the excesses of the 
| aptly designated “ pictorial architecture.’" Any com 
possibly suggested with the « ithedra f Siena and 
() » ar vholly to tl disadvanta of tl Chapel it 
| imo Yet tl irchitect and sculptor was none othe 
than the famous Giovanni Antonio Amadeo, ju tly designated 
| Mr. Charles Perkins as unquestionably the first among 
iptors of Northern Italy for facility of composition and 
lexterity in the ec of the chisel 
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When the Chapel door opens, the eye is arrested by the vast 


nt whereon the great Condottiere figures life-size as an 


I t 

tatu ee illustration). The design and work- 
p ar » mixed in style and merit that it become 

( jt to determine the artist or even the school. It is 
however, that Amadco, who is responsible for the 
furnished the plan for the tomb, and at least for a 
took the general control of the work. Among the exe- 
( named two obscure artists, Sisto and Leonardo, 
I unknown sculptor from Nuremberg is supposed to 
perpetrated the parody in gilt wood of the handsome 
ht on horseback. fhe whole patchwork compares 
nfavourably with the sepulchral monuments in Venice to 
Mocenigo, Marcello, and Vendramino. Burckhardt, with 
! n, pronounces the reliefs, the detached figures and the 
( trian statue to be by different hands—internal evidence 
justifies the verdict. The detached figures, said to 
represent the hero’s daughters and sons-in-law, with the 
Virtues, are certainly debased in Art, but Burckhardt recog- 
purer passages the style of the Lombardi: and the 
relievi, including the Crucifixion, somewhat after the pic- 
torial treatment of Ghiberti, are certainly in the best manner 
of the Italian Quatrocentisti, On the whole this famous 


( 


olleoni tomb is more remarkable for its ostentation than for 
taste 
Medea, the tender child of Colleoni, reposes close by her 


n-hearted father. The tomb, as we have already seen, 


iad been first raised in the Church of Bazella, and not till 


442 was it removed to its present resting-place in the Colleoni 


ipel (see illustration). Critics for once agree in awarding 
nted praise to this lovely monument. ‘The design shows 

e sculptor-architect Amadco at his best: elsewhere he may be 
il and illicit, here he becomes simple, even severe, earnest 

| most impressive, The reader can decipher on our repro 
tion the inscription, with the words “J fedea Vireo Filia,” 


with the day of death, 6th March, 1470. The figure 


on the sarcophagus as in tranquil sleep, the eye 
closed, the hands gently cla ped. A tring of jewels en- 
les the head, a necklace of pearls descends to the breast, a 
y embroidered robe, virdled at the waist, shrouds the body. 
rcophagus displays Christ risen from the tomb, with 
rangels, and above repose statuettes of the Madonna 
Child, with the Magdalen and St. Catherine on either 
ind The charm and moving pathos of the face are all 
more rare from the absence of symmetric beauty in the 
tures, The monument Mr. Perkins rightly designated 

one ef the most charming works of its kind in Italy.”’ 


LEON A. 


ppeveterycengruers: the distance between painters 
who might have sketched in Arcadia or in Eden, and 

ts who under pretence of naturalism wallow in th 
rhese were the words used some two years ago by a 
mpetent critic, who had set himself the not easy 

{ estimating the present state of Art in France. He 
a strong protest against the extreme realism—the 

realism, as it has been termed—which is now so 


h in vogue at Paris, and which has been described as 
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The ambition, not to say the vanity, of the great C 
dottiere has been fulfilled: his riches have been dedicated 


even down to our times for the lavish enrichment of his place 


of sepulchre. The interior of the chapel is in the form of a 
cube, mounted by a dome in the centre. Above the entranc, 
door is the warrior’s bust in heroi style. Three of the four 
lunettes beneath the dome are occupied by the ‘ Bay tisn ’ 
‘Preaching,’ and ‘ Beheading of St. John,’ in the most bril 


‘sy 


liant manner of the Venetian painter Tiepolo (b. 1¢ 
d.1770). Another wall space is occupied by a ‘Holy Family,’ 
in the happiest mode of Angelica Kauffmann (b. 1741— 
d. 1795). The style of the whole, if far from pure, is at least 
highly decorative. 

The death of Colleoni brought upon the Arts no eclipse. 
The immense fortune at the command of his descendants, 
with the laudable desire to do honour to a brilliant hero, 
gave to the Arts strong impulsion. Large sums over many 
years were devoted to the enrichment and the pictorial 


decoration of the castle of Malpaga. The prevailing 
| style of the period was a provincial version of the Art of 
Venice, and several painters of repute, conspicuously Pre- 
vitali, Lotto, Romanino, and Cariani, became locally iden- 
tified with Bergamo. The two last artists are responsible for 
the mural paintings at Malpaga. 
The Colleoni family, if most renowned in the battle-field, is 
not unknown in the studio and the library. Within the Gallery 
| of Bergamo, I marked for scale and merit a picture, ‘The 
| Madonna enthroned mid Saints,’ by a certain Gerolamo 
| Colleoni. The work originally adorned the Church of S. Eras- 
mus, in Bergamo. And biographical dictionaries make men- 
| tion of Jerome Colleoni (b. 1742—d. 1777), who distinguished 
| himself by studies in literature, philosophy, and mathe- 
| matics. 
The preceding narrative forms a fascinating chapter in the 
history of Italian policy and art. We have seen how one great 
och, enrich the place of his nativity, raise 


man can make an ¢}j 


monuments which, at the same time, perpetuate his fame and 
stand as landmarks in his country’s histery. And so once 
more we learn how the chronicles of a nation are written in 
the biographies of its most conspicuous citizens. And the 
interest of the theme is enhanced by the consideration that 
Colleoni as a man and Bergamo as a city are equally repre- 
| sentative; the one of a larger humanity, the other of a more 
extended dominion. This stirring drama was enacted on the 
confines of a mountain land pregnant with the Poetry and the 
| Art of Italy. 
| J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON. 


LHERMITTE. 


“the wilful preference of ugliness to beauty.’ There is a 
realism, however, that is worthy of all praise—a noble truth 


and loyalty to Nature in a// her aspects, and not only 
a sincere 


in 


her least graceful moods and manifestations ; 
sympathy with life in its most varied forms; an earnest 
desire to look into the heart of things; an ability to distin- 
guish between the accidental and the essential—the realism, 
| in fact, that we demand from the great artist, and which 


j j ; a) »s nol 
is the crowning glory of his work. Such a realism does no 
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bid ideality stand aside; it rather claims its aid, and the 
two combine in harmony to produce one grand result. Among 
the painters in France, who are realistic in this highest and 
best sense, and who have never on the one hand, in all their 
flights of fancy, forgotten the hard facts of life and time, nor, 
on the other, imagined that ugliness and foulness are the 
ruth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, Léon 
Augustin Lhermitte occupies a distinguished place. This 
he has won by faithful honest service. His work is conscien- 
tious and sincere, and utterly devoid of trick or affectation. 
It is the direct outcome and evidence of his natural sym- 
pathies and cultured artistic spirit. 

Lhermitte was born at the village of Mont St. Pére, on 
31st July, 1844. Mont St. Pére is in the department of 
Aisne, and not far from the town of Chateau-Thierry. In the 
distance, away to the east, stretch the slopes of Champagne, 
covered with vineyards. I have before me, as I write, a picture 
of Mont St. Pére, painted by Lhermitte himself, and in my heart 
a pleasant memory of the village, as I saw it once on a hot 
summer day. It is a quaint, old-world little place, with its 
stone ‘‘Calvary’’ standing on a strip of green, its red-tiled 
houses, and its white roads. Mont St. Pére lies far from the 
madding crowd and all ‘‘the weariness, the fever, and the 
fret’’ of the world: even the far-searching Uhlans passed it 
over, | believe, when in 1870-71 the waves of war were surging 
all around it. There is a pleasant stillness in its atmosphere 
and its surroundings: the interior of the little church is 
hardly quieter than the straggling street outside. They are 
simple, devout folk at Mont St. Pére, ignorant of philosophy 
and ‘‘ obstinate questionings,’’ and although it is not Sunday 
there are one or two reverent worshippers in the church. But 
nearly all the people are in the fields, working with the steady 
purpose and the patient industry that enable French peasants to 
make the most of tolerably hard conditions of existence. It 
was among these peasants, living their life and taking part in 
their pleasures and their labours, that Lhermitte was brought 
up. Out of the knowledge and experience gained in the days 
ofhis youth he paints now, and therefore he paints truly. He 
draws no fancy pictures; he can depict faithfully the homely 
joys and useful toil of the farm-worker and the vine-dresser, 
because he himself has shared in both. The circumstances of 
his earlier years he has turned to good account, and used them 
to nurture and discipline his powers. 

Lhermitte’s grandfather was a vine-dresser, and his father 
a schoolmaster, whose long and honourable services have been 
recognised by the French Government, and who still lives to 
rejoice in his son’s fame. Like almost all great artists he 
early shewed his predilections, and also the definite line in 
which these predilections lay. He began to draw while he 
Was attending his father’s school, and moreover to draw the 
objects that were familiar to him in his daily life. Luckily for 
him, no chill wind of discouragement blighted his young 
aspirations. A gentleman living near Mont St. Pére, who noted 
the lad’s talent, determined to give him a helping hand. He 
was a true friend, and in 1863 sent Lhermitte, then a little 
over eighteen years of age, to study Art at Paris. 

Young Lhermitte was fortunate in the master he selected. 
He went into the afeZier of Lecoq de Boisbaudran, who is 
more celebrated nowadays for the fame many of his pupils 
have acquired than for any pictures he has himself produced. 
He must have been an admirable teacher. His great secret 
lay not in a cut-and-dry method of instruction, with one set of 


rules and precepts for all pupils, no matter how varying their 


! 
| 


/ 
capabilities and aims, but in discovering each pupil's special 
bent, and in cultivating and ¢ free play to individualism 
he good result of his method is shown in the work of the men 
he trained. Professor Le _ x imey, Fantin, Cazin, and 
Ferrier were among his students, and it would be difficult to 
name artists whose excellenc a more diversified, Some 
of them were fellow-pupils with Lhermitte, and it inter 
to note that in 1885 Ferrier and Lhermitte received th 
decoration of the Legion of Honour on the same d 

In one special form of Art, that of drawine with charcoal, 
Lhermitte early showed his interest and ray ittained pro 
ficiency. The position he now occupies as a “ fusiniste’’ 
is rightly defined by Mr. Hamerton, when in “ The Graphi 
Arts,’” he remarks, ‘* Amongst painters of the figure who have 
made a separate reputation by their draw in charcoal, I 
do not know of any one who excels Léon Lhermitte in every im- 
portant quality.’” Charcoal drawing, as a distinct and inde- 
pendent process in Art, had its origin in France, and it is to 
France that we must still look for the best works in that 
material. The beauty of the ‘ fusain,’’ and the possibilities 
that lie in charcoal skilfully used were properly recognised 
for the first time in comparatively recent years. From a very 
early period in the history of Art, artists had been in the habit of 
using charcoal to make the preliminary rough outlines of their 
pictures. As M. Karl-Robert says in his useful handbook, ** Le 
Fusain sans Maitre,’’—‘t Peu a peu quelques artistes pous- 
érent, au fusain, leurs dessins plus loin que l’esquisse, et voyant 
que ce crayon nouveau donnait a laouvre un plu grand carac- 
tere que ceux employes jusqu’alors, ils ladoptérent pour exé 
cuter enti¢rement leur travail.’’ In 1847 and 1848, Adolph 
Yvon,a pupil of Delaroche, exhibited some studies in charcoal, 
strengthened in parts by oil and water-colour, in which he had 
managed to obtain very striking effects. Several artists, such 
as Troyon, Decamps, and Paul Huet, wrought upon the hint 
that Yvon had given them and before long drawing in charcoal 
had vindicated its claims to seri consideration, and was 
occupying the earnest attention of many le men lo-day 


the ‘‘ fusinistes’’ (or charcoal draughtsmen) pure and simple 
in France are legion. Charcoal has overpowering charn 

for those who really love it, and understand how to handle it. 
‘* The true spirit or genius of charcoal drawing is in the inter- 
pretation of nature by pure shade with no assistance from 
line.’’ Charcoal is pre-eminently the medium with which to 
render light and shade: it gives large and striking effect 

resulting from the opposition and the combination of black 
and white, and in both its light and its dark notes, there ar 
beautiful delicacy and refinement, and a rich variety of tone 
that are delightful to the eye. For reproducing cloudy skies, 
shimmering water, masses of trees and vegetation, and velvety 
soft surfaces, the artist finds that the charcoal point has 
advantages peculiar to itself, but only he can use it effectively 
who has in him the true artistic spirit. In the hands of a 
bungler, or a mere mechanic, it is but a sorry, trifling instru- 
ment, the very ease and rapidity with which certain eftects can 
be realised by its means proving a snare and a delusion to the 
unskilful and the incompetent ; charcoal drawing is indeed *‘a 


* 


painter's art and the daughter of painting’’ and no one but an 


artist should presume to practise it. 


To return from this digression on a branch of Art so closely 
identified with Lhermitte to Lhermitte himself. While he was 
still in Boisbaudran’s studio, the charcoal drawings which he 
ent year after year to the Sa/on began to attract attention. 


He did not leap at once into fame, but gained his present 




















) by hard work and sure and steady progress {n his art. 

H tr lividuality could not remain unnoticed. He is 

utterly free from self-assertion, but his work spoke for him, 

ni 1 and his ‘‘ brethren of the brush ’’ discerned 

; “the stuff’ that was in him. ‘Le Lutrin d’Eglise de Paris’ 
| ‘fe Lavage de Moutons,’ in the Sa/on of 1872, may be 

> | to be the drawings that first brought him prominently 
j fore the general public. From 1872 onwards his reputation 


ir by year. He exhibited in 1873 a large drawing, 


‘Une Veillée de Village,’ 
La Moisson,’ gained for him his first medal, one of the third 


and inthe following year his picture, 


econd medal was awarded to him in 1880, for the 


cture ‘L’Ajeule’ (now in Ghent Public Gallery), a striking 


~ ne cle ae SS 


wsition of an old peasant woman in a church—the Church 
with a little girl praying 


of Mont St. Pére, we may be sure 


on her knees beside her. Henceforward he was ‘‘ hors con- 

cours."’ In 1881 his chief contribution to the Sa/ox was ‘Le 

Quatuor,’ men drinking in a tavern, and waited on by a pea- 

sant wirl: One of the best and most important works he has 

yet painte d was shown in the Sa/om of 1882, and was ranked 

by all competent critics as among “fe pictures of the year 

It is called ‘La Paie des Moissonneurs,’ and represents four 

men and a woman grouped in the courtyard of a farm receiving 

their wages from the master for their harvest-work. This 

picture was bought by the State, and is now in the Luxembourg. 

His large canvases, ‘ La Vendange,’ in the Sa/ov of 1884, and 

‘Le Vin,’in 1885, were worthy successors of ‘ La Paie.’ To the 

Salon of the pres nt year Lhermitte did not contribute, but to 

make up for this he exhibits sixteen pastels in the exhibition 

vhich M. Georges Petit has organized for the ‘ Pastellistes 

Frangais.’’ These, Lhermitte’s first pastels, have received the 

; warmest approbation of all the best Parisian critics. He is 

busy now with—-what is:for him another new departure—water 

GO for the next exhibition of the Soc:c/é des Aquarellistes. 

Lhe ject of his picture in the Sa/on of 1887 will be ‘La 

kk te ale loins.’ It only remains to be added, as a proof 

{ timation in which he is held, that the French Govern- 

ment have lately shown their appreciation of his powers by 

ny him to decerate one of the halls of the Sorbonne, 

; n process of reconstruction. Nearly every year he 
by exhibits two or three charcoal drawings, and in the Sa/vz 
} / I 18383 a collection of about a dozen of his best 
ly studies of village life—commanded the ad- 

1 of all who saw them. In January, 1885, Lhermitte 

| Cross of the Legion of Honour, and never 

; | excellence more honourably merit the much- 


ion conferred by the little piece of red ribbon 
n hole. 

Lhermitte has been frequently in England, and was a regular 
contnbutor to all the Dudley Black and White Exhibitions 
from their startin 1872. He has exhibited also to Liverpool, 
Manchester, and the Glasgow Institute. 

LLhermitte has an afe/er in Paris in the Rue Vaquelin, but 

pena by far the 
re he live quietly and simply, as one of the 


wrers himself. In the warden of his Mont St. Pére house 


greater part of his time in his native 


cted a roomy, Ccommodious studio, and in it he works 


leas and suggestions that are begotten in his mind, 


ches his peasant friends at work, or play, or worship. 


| ipers busy amid the golden grain, the vintagers 
yw their juicy crop, the labourer’s wife bs nding with 

erable over her crooning baby, all the aspects of rural 

life and of ** the country’s sweet simplicity "’ that charmed him 
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in his boyhood and have power to charm him yet—with such 
sights and subjects he is thoroughly in sympathy, and they 
inspfre his well-trained hand to most of its happiest efforts. He 
paints them well because he knows them well, and because 
they are endeared to him by the long familiarity that neces- 
sarily results in associations of a very pleasant and tender 
nature. 

The keynote of all Lhermitte’s work is its sincerity, the one 
virtue which is an essential element in a work of Art, before 
other virtues are even possible. His pictures are the expres- 
sion of what he himself really feels and believes in: they are 
what an able critic declares all good pictures should be, “a 
reflection of the artist’s mind, an emanation from his cha- 
racter transferred to the canvas.’’ This work is manly and 
straightforward, and is the outcome of a sane and healthy 
mind. 

Léon Lhermitte, an earnest student of nature and out-of. 
door life, is a realist, but, as I have already pointed out, a 
realist who believes in roses as well as in cabbages, and 
who has reverence for beauty and proportion and all varie- 
ties of nobility of form and feeling. He finds his subjects 
in scenes that lie close to his hand, and in so doing he 
shows that he is possessed of the poet’s discernment, and 
can discover for himself tender sentiments, pure emotions, 
and kindly sympathies amid gross and commonplace sur- 
roundings. In his oil pictures, with the exception of a few 
small landscapes, very delightful in tone, Lhermitte has 
confined himself mostly to figure subjects taken from rural 
life, but in his charcoal drawings he has allowed himself 
a wider scope. In several of these he shows that, when he 
chooses, he can faithfully depict the great world of either 
business or fashion that lies leagues away from the simple 
Calvary and the great fields of Mont St. Pére. I need men- 
tion only three of his fusains to prove this—the ‘ Fish Market 
at St. Malo,’ ‘Lecture at the Sorbonne,’ and ‘Soirée de 
Musique.’ These are full of animation and subtly marked 
diversity of character. So rich are they in tone, that we 
hardly note in them the absence of colour. The drawing is 
magnificent—in drawing, however, Lhermitte never fails—and 
without any parade of technique or any studio trick, he brings 
the scenes vividly and clearly before us. Such work seems 
casy to do, only because it appears to be done so easily. Itis 
the result of consummate knowledge and cultured experience. 

In all his oil paintings, Lhermitte’s good draughtsmanship 
is conspicuous. His composition is original and graceful, 
and where it errs, it errs on the side of being too graceful. 
The various parts of his pictures are harmonious one with 
another; and each detail is subordinate to and helps out the 
central idea. His colour is not always so satisfactory. Some 
of his earlier canvases are dingy and dull, but his later work 
shows in this respect a decided improvement. For example, 
‘Le Repos des Moissonneurs,’ now in a Glasgow collection, 
is as bright and sunny as the subject should be; and ‘La 
Paie des Moissonneurs’ is fine in colour as well as in drawing. 

Our frontispiece, ‘Supper Time,’ is etched by M. Charles 
Courtry (this suggests that I have omitted to mention that 
Lhermitte is himself a skilful etcher), after a picture by 
Lhermitte. It is a scene characteristic of the artist’s sym- 
pathy with the hardships and the pleasures of the poor. 
rhere is no lot on earth, however lowly, into which some 
compensations and alleviations do not enter. Such is the 
lesson of all Lhermitte’s pictures. 

ROBERT WALKER. 
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[* the long discussion carried on in the weekly papers 

fifteen or sixteen years ago as to the merits of British 
and American yachts, Mr. Henry Liggins referred to the cutter 
as the ‘‘national rig;’’ whether or not the rig 1s really of 


British origin is perhaps doubtful, but certainly no other na- 
tion has used exactly the same arrangement of spars and sails. 
In this country it has been preferred for coasters up to 100 tons, 
smugvlers, 
effectiy 


rig for plying to windward, but there is a limit to the size 


fishing smacks, pilot vessels, revenue cruisers, 


and yachts. There is no doubt that it is the most 


of vessel it can be applied to, on account of the difficulty of 


TYPES OF CRUISING YACHTS. 


utter, named SAre, of about »t ' f 
1 the Isle of Wight station on the look for 
hity or sixty years ago this was by no means a 
tion. Inthe churchyard, in the vy Ne 
Isle of Wight, is a curious bas-relief carved 
representing a revenue cutter chasing and firir 
vler-cutter; the helmsman of the latter rept 
falling posture, and the inscription informs us th 
by a cannon ball from the cruiser and killed on the 
Phere is no doubt that our yachts were orivit 
rigged, of the revenue-cruiser type, and those 





handling large sails which 

are set fore and aft. Char- 

nock, in his ‘History of | 3a 
Marine Architecture,” pub- ai¥'g * 
lished at the commencement ny 


of the present century, gives 
i list of 


ters belonging to the Royal 


cighty-eight cut- 
Navy, but none of them were 
vachts; indeed, there were 
not more than half-a-dozen 
yachts above twenty tons in 
existence eighty years ago. 
Most of the 


were 


man-of-war 


cutters built in this 
country, but ten were taken 
from the French, and, oddly 
enough, two of them—the 
Mutine and Pilofe—are the 


largest in Charnock’s list, 


being of 218 tons. The 
British-built craft ranged 
from 50 to 205 tons, and 


the largest of them were of 
feet 
beam, and 1o feet depth of 
hold, It 
that, 


So feet water line, 26 


thus seem 


the 


would 
whether or not 
cutter was of British origin, 
our rival on the seas of the 
last century appreciated the 
merit of the rig. 

The Marquis of Ailsa has 














old 


print, dated 1783, of one of 


in his possession an 


these cutters chasing an- 
other vessel, and she is not spared in the matter of canvas. 


This can very well be imagined, from the fact that the main 


booms of the 8o feet cutters were 66 feet long, and mainmast 
88 feet heel to ¢ Ip. These cutters, besides looking after 
mugglers, were employed in capturing privateers, and ma 
accounts exist of memorable actions between t ind 
the marauding brigs of Spain and France. The la tcutt 
ever built is said to have been the Sfre, owned by Paul | 

but no account of her dimensions are in existen \ en 


1556. 
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te Topsail Schooner “* Gi shawk. 
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is built in 1830, and named 
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p at the commencement ol t] 
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of the A/arm were 82 feet by 24 feet, but in 1852 she was that the following year he built the O7mara, of 165 tons, 
lengthened 20 feet and schooner rivged. At the time when being 95 feet on the water line, by 20 feet beam ; if judged 
the Alarfi was built there were several other cutters of by actual capacity, there is no doubt that this is the largest 
eat size existing, notably the Arunde/ of the Duke of | cutter ever built. 
Norfolk, the Afena? of Mr. Assheton Smith, the Zouzsa of The principal objection to large cutters for cruising is that 
Lord Belfast, and the /’ear/ of the Marquis of Anglesey. such a numerous crew is required to work the sails: hy nce 
After the visit of the .lmerica in 155), the schooner rig be- the schooner rig was preferred for large vessels, on account 
( fashionable, and no large cutters were built for fourteen of the sails being more subdivided. Still the advantage of 
_when, in 1866, the Cuador, of 133 tons, was built for a the large mainsail for forcing a vessel to windward is <o 
. ch ventleman. The performances of this vessel to wind- | great that the rig will always be a favourite with those who 
» excited the admiration of another Scotch gentleman | take a keen delight in sailing. The Ocmara, it may be 
+ 
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The Cruising Yawl “ Constance.” 


mentioned, went to the Mediterranean several times for winter (Portugal) on the 21st; here she encountered a most terrific 
ct ng without her spars being in any way reduced, and the gale. 

late Mr. Milner Gibson did all his Mediterranean cruising in One would have thought that such an experience as this 
‘ton cutter, named Aesolut Beyond this, the would have knocked the heart out of the gentlemen voyagers 
of 56 tons (which was originally very like in appear- ‘they were Messrs. Smith and Tobitt, of Great Tower Street, 
cutter Z’syche, of which we publish an engraving), if it did not out of the crew; but so far from this being th 
veyage to Australia and back, when owned by Mr. case they had a refit, which occupied about a month, and then 
Walker, in 1867. But perhaps the most extraordinary resumed the voyage. After a very tempestuous passage they 
t the way of voyaging in cutters was the run of the arrived at Jamaica, June 3rd; and without seeing anything 
tons, to the West Indies and back, in 1852. She of the Island set sail three days afterwards for England 

hampton, on March 13, and was off Cape Espichel The passage home to the Thames lasted fifty-eight day 
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bad weather following the little ship whichever way she went. 
She carried away her shrouds once on the homeward passage, 
but she was got on the other tack before the mast went, thus 
escaping from an awkward situation. 

The two cruises of the /e/, of 8 tons, to the Baltic and 
back, in the years 1854 and 1855, are quite as remarkable as 
the cruise of the Zeazerv, as her crew consisted solely of the 
Rev. R. E. Hughes, of Little Billing Rectory, Northampton, 
his brother, Captain 4 W. Hughes, of Ferry-side, Hamble, 
Hants, and one seaman who could not steer by compass, so 
one of the Hughes was of necessity always at the helm. In 
company with the //erozve cutter, 35 tons, Sir R. Mackenzie, 
and other yachts presently to be referred to, the crew of the 
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fet had some stirring night adventures am ne the Russian 
forts at Sweaborg, and a terribly punishing passage home 
across the North Sea after the second voyage. 

At one time the yawl seemed likely to supersede the cutter 
entirely for cruising, as there are certain advantages in having 
a mizen-sail; but these are entirely outweighed by the supe- 
rior effectiveness of the larger mainsail of the cutter, equal, 
Say, to the mainsail and mizen in one. This has been made 
very apparent by the cruiser races among what are termed 
the C class yachts. In this class the sail area, no matter 
whether cutter or yawl, is limited to the same total for any 
given tonnage. The yawl deducts one-fifth of her tonnag 


for time allowance rating, but even with such a rating it 

















Small Cruising Yawl, off Netley, Southampton Wate 


is found that the cutter rig is the most advantageous to 
adopt. 

The yawl was no doubt an adaptation of the ketch, and 
when the mizen is a sharp-headed sail the vessel is termed a 
dandy instead of a yawl. It was not a favourite rig for yachts 
until some twenty years ago, and was exclusively applied to 
cruising vessels. One of these, the Gondola, of about 100 
tons, owned by Mr. W. Woodhouse, accompanied the British 


fleet to the Baltic in 1854, and, with the Zsmera/da schooner, 


owned by Mr. J. Campbell, made its way close up to 
Cronstadt. This temerity was likely to prove a very serious 


matter, as a Russian man-of-war came out of harbour to 


intercept the venturesome yachtsmen. The two yachts bor 


up and were making their way back to the fleet, but they 
would certainly have been captured or sunk if H.M.S. Driver 
had not been despatched to cover their retreat 

Two of the largest yawls ever built were the Flower of 
Jurrow, 205 tons, and Zw/ra, 222 tons. The former was turned 
into a schooner and lost, and the Zw#/ra_ has just now been 
converted into a ketch by the Duke of Rutland, her present 
owner These were remarkably stately-looking vessels, and 
the Zu/ra was always considered one of the handsomest 
craft ever built, whilst she has, as well, a reputation for 
great speed. Referring to speed reminds us that the Gosport 
builders, Messrs. Camper and Nicholson, some fifteen years 


o, built what they termed a “ fast cruiser,’’ in the form 
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known yawl F/orinda, 140 tons. The mean- 
ng of the term ‘fast cruiser’? was that the vessel, without 
gy th etensions of a racer, was yet a faster vessel 
than the linary cruiser, being better ballasted and carrying 

cal . But the /’or7vda turned out such a remark- 
bly fast vessel that she took her place amongst the fastest 


hts; indeed, for many years no racing yacht could 


rie ‘ if 
be built to beat her, and this remarkable vessel proved her 
claim to be considered a veritable ‘‘ cruiser’? by going round 
the Mediterranean. ‘There have been many ‘fast cruisers’’ 
built. since the //orénda was put into the water, and two of 
the latest of these are the Consfance, 120 tons, Mr. Prescott 
Wrestear, and Avv7e, Mr. H. Crawford. A portrait of the first 
( ny inies this article. 

Ihe fore-and-aft schooner did not come into fashion to any 
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J. R. West, has done some extended cruising in her, 


engraving on page 269 is an excellent portrait of her, s} 


il 


her going before the wind with her yards squared. In a fore. 
and-aftaschooner, the Zzvda, 118 tons, Mr. F. R. Lee, R.A 

made several voyages to Australia and back; in fact, jt : 
be said that he made a yacht his home, as for years bi o 


he built the Zzvda he owned the schooner A7nefshey, o9 
tons, and voyaged to the South Atlantic in her. He thys 
spent the greater portion of his time on the ocean and noi in 
port. This type of schooner has been largely used for cruisi; g 
to different lands, and mention can be made of Lord Dufferin’s 
visit to Iceland, and Mr, Graves’ visit to the Gulf of Bothnia 
and St. Petersburg in the Jerwe. Accounts of these cruises 
were published, and became very popular reading; indeed, 
Lord lufferin’s ‘‘ Letters from High Latitudes ’’ form one of 

the best specimens of 














plain yet elegant English 
which we have. In men- 
tioning these authors, t! 
delightful book, ** South 
Sea Bubbles,” by ‘TI 
Earl and the Doct 
must not be forgotten. 
rhe Earl of Pembroke’s 
schooner was the A /du- 
fross, and it will be 
remembered that soon 
after he left Tahiti, the 
Eden of the Sandwich 
Isles, the yacht was 
wrecked on a coral reef, 
though fortunately with- 
out loss of life. 

The modern type of 
fore-and-aft cruising 
schooner is well repre- 
sented by the Ce/onz, 
205 tons, Mr. Nicholas 
Wood. This beautiful 
vessel has never done 
much ‘blue water sail- 
ing,” but she is fit to go 
anywhere that a yacht 
has been before. ‘here 
are many such yachts as 
Cefonia in existence, one 
of the best known being 








The Fore-and-A ft Schooner “* Cetonia,” 


lerable extent until about forty years ago, and if a 


t was too large for the cutter rig, she was generally 


made a topsail schooner, a brigantine, or a brig. The Nancy 
Da x and Novice, which made many long voyages, were 
f this rig; and old yachtsmen will call to mind the Il vfer- 

of Lord Belfast (afterwards Marquis of Donegal); 

f Lord Vernon; 2r7/iant, of Mr. G. Holland 

\ falcon, of Lord Yarborough; S lphide, of the 
M 1) hit Resolution, of the Duke of Rutland: 
f karl Vane (afterwards Mat juis of Londonderry) ; 

f Mr. J. E. W. Rolls: ¢ tp) rn, of Mr. C. R. 

M t: ¢ Aa , Of Mr. Turner-Turner: and Goshawk, 
f te Mr. Thon Broad 1. The latter yacht has 


' th r] 
id th rld, and her present owner, Mr. 


the A/ne, owned by the 
Prince of Wales, which, 


ing 


I ic] »* 


like the Corinne, has been used both for cruising and ra 
It must be understood that the word ‘‘cruising’’ is a very elas- 
tic term; for instance, a voyage to the West Indies and ba k, 
such as Mr. J. Wood made in the schooner Zivonza last win- 
ter, might be termed a cruise, so also might a passage from 
Cowes to Weymouth and back. But generally cruising will 


} 
} 


mean shifting ports every two or three days, such as from the 
Thames to Dover; then from Dover to the Isle of Wight, 2! d 
onto Weymouth. Such passages as these, as a rule, form 
the yachtsman’s idea of cruising; a day at sea anda d n 

a 


shore satisfy nine out of ten. In fact, it has passed 
proverb, that when on shore a yachtsman craves to get ! , 
once more, and when at sea frets with impatience u! 


shore again. Drxon Ki! 
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ROSALBA 


1TH the characteristic enthusiasm of our 
rans-Atlantic cousins, a body of Amerti- 
can artists have recently endeavoured 
to bring once again into favour the art 
of painting in “pastels,” those delicately- 


coloured ‘‘ Swiss chalks,’’ as some call 





which have tempted many an artist into 
dangerous shallows. In America, which 
derives so large a share of its artistic in- 
piration from Paris, it is not surprising that a 
number of young students, fresh from the activity 
of the French afé/rers, should have seen the 
capabilities of an art the traditions of which in France have 
never in point of fact died out. But it is scarcely in the same 
spirit as that in which the powdered beauties of the last cen- 
tury patronised, and with their pretty fingers practised, an art 
which, as fragile and as charming as their own fair selves, 
was admirably suited to the tastes of a society of which, 
though we read and hear so much, we yet understand so 
little. 

A fashionable craze in the Frenchified society which spread 
far beyond France into Germany and Italy, the admiration 
for pastel would not seem to have influenced us in England, 
in spite of, doubtless in consequence of, our artistic excellence 
in portraiture, and only those English travellers who made 
their regulation gvand four, and returned with their equally 
regulation affected foreign manners, appear to have patronised 
the fashionable pastellists invogue abroad. Numerous, indeed, 
must be the pastel portraits which in their faded beauty and 
bedimmed carved frames and glasses exist in England, doubt 
less, however, long since relegated to the upper bedrooms of 
our great country houses. With our present love of the cigh- 
teenth century, many a less decorative object than the dainty 
pastels of our great-great-grandfathers and grandmothers 
the rose-coloured shadows of a soc icty cat h day rece ling 
farther from us into the dusk—might be placed once more in 
honour in our pretty modern drawing-rooms and boudoirs 

Among the pastel-painters of the last century, none in 
france, Germany, or Italy, enjoyed a wider celebrity than 
Rosalba Carriera. One of the few lady-artists who have 
achieved a reputation, Rosalba stands foremost as a success- 
ful favourite with the fashionable world of the whole earlict 
half of the last century. Emperors and empresses, kings, 
electors, princes, princesses, and doges, cardinals, dukes and 
duchesses, excellencies, ¢/Zustrissimt, hochwohlgeborencr, and 
rich milords eagerly commissioned their portraits from the 
busy artist who during more than forty years found scarcely a 
day to rest from her active labours. Delighting personally all 
brought in contact with her, owing her power to no natur il 
attractions-—she was far from good-looking, and considerably 
over thirty, when she commenced her career of fashionable 
work—Rosalba Carriera, in the midst of a society in which 
feminine frailty offered a surer claim to recognition than 
talent or virtue, in the most difficult of all ‘‘ sets,’’ that of 
princely favour, gained and held an enviable position, not 


1886, 


CARRIERA. 


them, the carefully graduated tints of 


merely on the score of her artistic ability, but of her ] 
worth. A voluminous correspondent with fries ind a 
in France, Germany, and Italy, keeping amidst | her many 
engayements a methodical diary, we poss 1 the case of 
this industrious Venetian lady-artist mething more than the 


usual biographical record of the dates of birth and death 


Though the greater number of Rosalba’s letters have d 
appeared, and but a portion of her diary has escaped destruc 
tion, enough remains to throw a flattering de-light on the 
society in which Rosalba moved. For the prurient there is no 
element of scandal in the life of a lady who none the k 

enjoyed intimate relations with princes such as Louis XV. and 
the Elector Augustus of Saxony, names not without stain in 
the chronicles of the last century. In an ave whose fashion 
able art was all grace and conventionality (the continent, let 
it be remembered, produced in the last century no Hogarth 
no Hudson, no Reynolds, no Gainsborough), the pastel 
painting of Rosalba attained all that mordrd rand sfuma 
fura (to employ the untranslatable Italian jargon of the day 
then so much admired. Rosalba, if she can scarcely be uid 
to be the inventor of pastel, undoubtedly by her novel treat 
ment of the material gave the art the vogue it enjoyed 
throughout the last century; the fascinating facility of the 
management of the delicately-coloured chalks soon insuring 
to pastel a foremost place among the amateur from th 

grim Frederick himself in his prison at Custrin to the daintiest 
princesses; everybody who dabbled in Art tried their ’prentics 
hand at pastel. In this new form the pastels of Rosalba may 
be said to have been an innovation. The use of coloured 


chalks had, it is true, been known to all the old masters in the 


preparation of their cartoons and studies in distemper ot 
gouache, with which the fresco-painters rehearsed, so to 
peak, their effects, Jasfe/ in reality being nothing but the 
dried Aasfe of the colours used with water in 4 ich In 
Rosalba’s hands the material assumed an entirely 1 el 
aspect, one which in the delicacy of its carnations, in the 
oftne of its texture and the brilliance of its contrasts, handled 
with a feminine charm of colour Rosalba had inherited trom 
the traditions of the Venetian school to which she belonged, 
delighted beyond expre on the far-from-exa I tastes of 
her many admirers. The tact with which she at the ime 
time freed her sitters from the usual tedium of the portrait- 
painter’s studio by her first hasty sketch, worked up at leisure 


and rapidly completed in a second sitting, further enchanted 


her patrons by her apparently magic facility Rosalba’ 
not, it can be understood, a great art; she lived in a day 
when Europe an, and, above all, Italian Art was but feebl 
existing on the past, and Rosalba’s wa carcely the nature 
to re-act against the prevailing tendencies ; her powers were 
limited, her drawing far from correct, a defect barely ¢ 
cealed by her somewhat meretricious charm of « hy 
followed her art confessedly with little other n tl is a 
means of livelihood, and solely by its aid, from a very hum! 
origin, rose to be the intimate of prince 

It is a Venetian tradition, which every biography confirms, 
that Rosalba was born in Chioggi, the picturesg ind now 
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j i: ’’ recent documentary evidence proves, how- 


born in Venice in 1675, her father, the son 


4 


of a painter, holding a small post under the Venetian Republic, 
her mot embroiderer and lace-worker, in the design of 
f 1 Rosalba spent her early year With the 


teenth century the once favourite ‘‘ Venetian 


' ) to the court of the Charleses, was, however, 
i I out of fashion, supplanted by the more active 
: of Paris, of Brussels, and our own Honiton, and 
} \ ther devoted her skill to the embroidery of those 
quaint “William and Mary”? chair-backs which are now so 
much prized, and of which there still exist not a few charac- 


at Hampton Court and in many of our 


t ti pecimen 
country-houses. Rosalba, on her side, turned her attention 
first to oil-painting and later to miniature, in which she 
liately met with recognition, and in no direction more 


the many officers of the rival armies, who in the 


| 





ey 


ulba, by Herself. 


The Original in the Uffizi Gallery. 


great wars between France and Austria at the commencement 


of the last century—in which our allied English valour played 
conspict a part—crowded to Venice as neutral ground. 
Snuft-taking, among the many other affectations of a society 


ry different from that of the generation before, had led to the 
ty of handsome snuff-boxes, and thus opened a fresh 
Che delicate hand of Rosalba, 


Venetian charm of colour, bewitched alike French and 


held for the miniature painter, 


\ustrian princes, electors, and marshals. It is interesting to 
Rosalba definitely found her vocation as a pastel- 
painter under the training of an English friend, a Mr. Cole. 
At | ence “la Fratellini’’ was already known to society as 
t, and doubtle her fame in no small measure 


1 : ! ~— , ' 
Ix iba to take up the then new material for which 


practice had so well prepared her. » Her success 

te. Her Florentine rival 1 far surpassed 

} t! 1 ] ‘ It n the mclery 
1 was elected 1 rol the Academy of 





| 
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St. Luke, and by a letter from her admirer, Mr. Cole, writ; 
in thoroughly John Bull indifferent Italian, we learn that }, 
diploma - pictur 
Mentor of Art, the aged Cavaliere Carlo Maratta. U 


espec ially pleased the then all- pows ri 
Rosalba’s delicate fingers—for pastel is greatly. worked wit! 
the fingers—the new material found enthusiastic admiratio, 
the King of Denmark, on his visit to Venice, and the Elect ir 
Charles of Bavaria becoming ardent admirers and patrons of 
Rosalba’s talent, the Prince of Mecklenberg also succumb ne 
to her charms, joining her pleasant social gatherings, in which 
he would accompany on the viola his hostess, violin in hand, 
for Rosalba, like many other Venetian ladies in the last 
century, Was no mean executant. By her talent, by the charm 
of her manner alone, Rosalba exercised her influence on the 
friends she gathered about her. ‘‘ Sara valente Bertoli mio. 
questa tua pittrice, ma ella e molto brutta,’’ remarked, with 
regal rudeness, the Emperor Charles V1.—himself far from a 
handsome man—on Rosalba being presented to him, and 
Rosalba, as her portraits, apart from tradition, amply prove, 
owed none of her social influence to her personal appearance. 
Up to an advanced age, till cruel blindness stayed her active 
hand, she retained the friendship of the society amidst which 
she moved. None of her patrons so generously proved his 
admiration as the Elector Augustus of Saxony, whose reputa- 
Throughout 

Like most 


tion as a dilettante definitely fixed her position. 
life he continued Rosalba’s most constant patron. 
portrait-painters, Rosalba had kept the original sketches from 
her more distinguished sitters; these, over forty in number, 
the Elector purchased, and in the gallery he formed at 
Dresden, the nucleus of that now famous collection, a separate 
room was devoted to Rosalba’s pastels and miniatures, of 
which he gathered together from various sources no less than 
sixty-five, these remaining to this day the best collection of 
the Venetian artist’s works. * 

In Venice, Rosalba moved essentially in the circle of the 
favoured few, meeting all the distinguished visitors, of many of 
whom she has left us still existing portraits; among the 
number, Cardinal York, the Stuart, ‘‘ Milord Walpoole,’’—as 
he is set down—Metastasio, the poet, and not a few others. 
Not the least curious of her acquaintances was that singular ad- 
venturer, John Law, of Lauriston, who, after his escape from 
England, found in Venice, then the home of all such wanderers, 
a fitting scene for his brilliant abilities. A few years later, 
Rosalba was to meet Law in Paris the reigning favourite of the 
day, the floater of that Mississippi scheme which had its cruel 
echo in our own South Sea Bubble. Again, in a few years, and 
Law, after the collapse of his ‘‘system,’’ was once more In 
Venice, but no longer the intimate of the painter; in less than 
fifteen short years, Law was to rise from penury to wealth, to 
die in dishonoured misery, his singular career offering a striking 
contrast to the calm of the artist’s laborious life, the aims and 
gains of which, doubtless, like too many men of business, he 
regarded with feelings of amused superiority. 

In Paris, visited (in 1720) at the pressing invitation o! her 


old friend Pierre Crozat, the wealthiest and most fastidious of 
the collectors of the last century, Rosalba found an enthusiast 
welcome in the joyous society which surrounded the Regent 
A guest, with her mother, at Crozat’s house—the same which, 


i few years later, Horace Walpole in his delightful lette! 


1 


. l of t Elector offering a charming Venetian a 
! l and fifty gold sequins and the then princely gift of a set of D 
china for her portrait which had been taken by Rosalba, the treasuré 
m \ to Dresden in a special conveyance 
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from Paris has described so diffusely—of the busy year which 
Rosalba passed in the French capital during the whole exciting 
period of her friend Law’s famous ‘‘ system”’ and its eventual 
collapse, we possess Rosalba’s well-kept diary. The young 
Louis XV. was one of her first sitters, as also the charming 
young Mdlle. Law, then a great favourite, the same who a 
little later was to become Lady Wallingforth.* In the midst 
of the corrupt and scandalous soc ety of the Regency, 
Rosalba’s diary offers, by its simplicity, a singular contrast. 
On terms of intimacy with all the chief figures at court, her 
time was fully occupied by her work, in visiting the many 
sights, and the entertainments, at which she was always a 
welcome guest—Crozat on one occasion giving in her honour 
a concert, in which Rosalba herself took part, in company 
with Mariette and Watteau, the painter, whom we find in her 
diary as a sitter. Her election as a member of the French Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts received unanimous approbation, and was 
no small honour to the Venetian lady-artist. Work continued 
to pour in upon her, among her sitters being often mentioned 
various unnamed “ Inglesi,’’ generally introduced by our then 
ambassador, Lord Stairs; the Duchess of Richmond (the 
wife of Charles II.’s grandson) is, however, specially noted, as 
also ‘{Miledi Lansdonne”’ (szc), the wife of George Granville, 
the Earl of Lansdowne, the poet statesman, who, on the acces- 
sion of the Hanoverians, found such a cold welcome at the 
court of the first George. With the 11th of March, 17 


year after her arrival, Rosalba closes her journal and returns 


21,a 


to Venice, the Paris AZercure of the day relating at length the 
departure of the gifted ‘‘ Signora Rosa Alba.”’ 

In Venice Rosalba passed the rest of her life, finding there 
an active field for her abilities, artistic and social, interrupted 
only by a short stay at Vienna, whither she had been invited 
by the Emperor Charles VI. Visited in Venice by every 
stranger of consequence, patronised especially, we learn, by 
the rich English, Rosalba found in our consul, Joseph Smith, 
an ardent admirer, and through his hands passed a very large 
number of commissions; judging, in fact, by the importance 
of these transactions, there must remain in our country a very 
considerable number of Rosalba’s pastels which it would be 
interesting to see collected, not a few of her works passing 
with Smith’s collection to its present resting-place at Hamp- 
ton Court. A favourite in the gay Venetian society of the 
last century, the intimate friend of that brilliant pleiad of 
Venetian painters, Canaletto, Guardi, Tiepolo, Piazzetta, 
Bellotti, and Ricci, in whom the Italian school still showed its 
power, an untiring correspondent with friends in every part of 
urope, initiating many of the great ladies of her time into 
the secrets of pastel, Rosalba for twenty-five years continued 
her active career; till, in fact, her declining eyesight warned 
her of the cruel blow that was to fall upon her. In 1746 she 
finds herself obliged to cease working; in vain she undergoes 
an operation in which her sight is restored for one short day. 
In 1750 she resigns herself to her sad fate, the saddest surely 
of all deprivations to the artist. In the strict seclusion to 
which she retired in her once joyous house near ‘San Vio,” 
her only pleasure, she tells us, is to continue regularly, through 
her sister Angela, her correspondence with her d7/etla 
felicita, her gifted and successful pupil, and no less skilful 


pastel painter, Felicita Sartori, married at Dresden to Count 


* It was a direct descendant of John Law who, taking the family name of the 





Comte de Lat n, brought to England, it may be remembered, the ratificatior 
of the peace of Amiens, and whose carriage was dragged to Downing Street 
by an enthusiastic London crowd. His son died late as 1860, leaving three 


‘ hil lre n. 
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Hoffmann. Rosalba had been a scarcely less untiring cor 
respondent with her sister when separated from her in het 
long journeys with her husband Antonio Pellegrini, one of th: 
many foreign artists who have always found in England a 
large field for their facile decorative abilities, Pellegrini having 
been induced to visit our country by the Duke of Manchestet 
when ambassador to Venice from Queen Anne.* To an 
artist still the favourite of fashion, in spite of the fame of the 
brilliant French pastellist La Tour, of Raphael Mengs, and of 
Liotard ‘the Turk,’’ who made his “ hit’ in London society, 
and whose ‘ Belle Chocolatiére’ is still not one of the least 
attractions of the Dresden Gallery, little wonder is it that in 
her cruel affliction Rosalba, who, during her whole life, had 
been subject to the demon of hypochondria, and forced into 
an idleness at all times trying to the active artist, should hav 
retired completely from the world. A Venetian tradition has 
it that the poor lady in her blindness and old age lost the u 

of her brilliant faculties, and, having be queathed her fortun 


to the State, died in mis¢ ry. To such a calumny there can bi 





“Ta Yeune Femme au Singe.”” Lhe Original in the Louw 


no better answer than the evidence of the will which Rosalba 


dictated but a few weeks before her death in 1757. From th 
text of this document we learn how the kindly-hearted natut 
of the aged artist remained uninjured to the last, as we se 
in the minute particulars respecting the distribution of het 
property among her relations, friends, and servants, down to 
the royal presents she had received ; het ter Ange la re 


ceiving, among other items, a case of twelve English plated 
spoons and forks—dodici possate d lnghillerra—the signature 
in a bold and slightly trembling hand, ‘‘Aosa Alba Carricra.’ 
Five months later, at the advanced ave of cighty-two, Rosal 
, ] 


died, and was buried in the now lony since demolished church 


of San Vito, in the heart of what sinc her day has becon 


. , ‘ 
the artistic quarter of Venice. CAKEW MARTIN 
Ve wata e time, we learn, promis d , fu ' 
cuf f St. Paul's fort ate _1 ‘ ‘ the { more j 
k, he « lwhat to him w d ha fi ls f Lf whit 
; ! 
at present seem to rouse such warm discussion among t artis 
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revealed to him his own tas 


‘THE VETERAN.’ 


Jder Munich school of painting, which has now 


d away in the last of its professors, was nothing if 


hty. Nevertheless it had humourists, humourists 


[Teutonic chuckle, as characteristic as any 


ALU 


ih among the nations. And of these was Karl 


born almost eighty years ago, the son of a good 
in the Bavarian city. Spitzweg the father had de- 
for his three sons, one of whom was, like himself, 
n ¢ nial imports, another to be a physician, and 
dri ist. lo the future painter fell the lot last 


and Karl worked resignedly at his studies and at his 


at the aye of twenty-five, the companionship of 


tes and the true interest of 


It was late for a beginning, but the new artist made 


up for lost time. His first picture, ‘The Poor Poet,’ dealt with 
that perennial but not genial joke of the irony of a stary: ling 
poet’s conditions. Spitzweg emphasised the situation “ 
much as did Hogarth; but the German poet at least is ae 
enjoying one invaluable luxury—solitude. The picture was 
fairly well received, and the painter’s second production, a 
landscape, found marked favour and a ready purchaser, His 
position in the Munich group was quickly assured, and more 
and more did he make humorous genre his own portion of 
the Art of the little Art-city. 

Perhaps every capital has, more or less, a dual character: 
but there are most emphatically two Munichs. The natural, 
national, and Teutonic Munich is still the Munich of the 


people, of the language, and of history. The other Mupgich, 





the Veteran. From the Painting by Karl Spitzweg. 


by a dilettante king and a great quantity of pro- 


issic, Italian, artificial, imitative, and, sooth 
tremely conceited. 
lived and studied among the lofty pirits of 


Munich, but his art b longed to the other city. 


j mil ’ , } 
id familiar in his subjects, he was by his very 
ir strictly differentiated from Cornelius and 
l the vreat ones of the Pinacothek. But Spitzwe; 


it ones had not—the park of vitality and 


books in his pockets, books under his arms, books clipped 
between his knees, forgetting the dinner-hour in his surfeit of 


t 


print; or the ‘ Veteran’ of our illustration in the too perfect 


completeness of his peace, surrounded by all the charming 


detail of the painter’s fancy:—such were the subjects with 
which Spitzweg loved to play—true play, gay and human. 
In black and white he aimed at broader fun. Two of his 
capital drawings, for instance, show the barytone and the 
chorus of German and of Italian opera, motionless in the 


eahiv 
one, tumultuous in the other. Both sketches are admirably 
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| F time and space permitted, it would be both pleasant and 


useful to trace out 
apple pattern,’’ referred 
to in the last chapter, 
passed through, and to 
note that notwithstand- 
ing its ubiquity it ac- 
quired a distinctly na- 
tional type wherever it 
settled itself. In Ger- 
many and Flanders it 
assumed larger propor- 
tions, and was more 


ch irged 
detail, 


with minute 
than in Italy. 
It was looped together 
with broad bands either 
diagonally or perpendi- 
cularly arranged, and 
hardly a picture or a 
tained glass window 
was made during the six- 
teenth century in which, 
in some form or another, 
this very popular ele- 
ment of design did not 
appear. Used as a de- 
tached ‘* powdering,”’ 
built up into flowing 


Hamboyant forms, or 


arranged, though but 


rictly ge 
pattern, it 
med to be omnipre- 
In the work of 
found it in 


n Italy in the ¢ 


1556 


No. VI. 


the various phases which the “pine- 


ts hold on the 


Here it 


tinued trom pag 


hexagonal boundary 
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SUGGESTIONS IN DECORATIVE DESIGN FROM THE WORKS OF 
GREAT PAINTERS.* 


a like type 
taken from 
n,’ now in the Galles 
at Bologna. This pi 
ture was painted about 
0; and the pattern 
ornament of 


the pall which covers the 


is a charmu composi 
tion, full of a ventlenc 
nd ay] ty which wa 


meo Ces wa 
one of the few painters 
who have loved Art well 
enouvh to truly welcome 
a rival and a master 
Born in Bologna in 1556, 
he achieved the reputa 
tion of being the best 
painter in fresco of his 
time; yet when | 

younver rivals, the Ca- 
racci, established thei 
academy in Bologna, he 
humbly came and called 
himself their pupil, and 
did all he could to ! 
them in their endea 


vours towiden the highes 


range of artistic educa 
tion He himself ; 
lar nt ted intl 
dustrial fo 
corpora f art k 
to wh het! l 
mbraced 
iT | ib! l 
i he sa 
i | 
is he had ] 
t only did he | y 
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V } f the Car but } vert 1 the painters 
craftsmen save the weavers, and founded a 
f t ti Thus there is an additional in- 

t hed | text cde n 
known in these latter days, Cesi’s work has been 
, er without due examination; yet he played a very 
t part in the history of Bolognese art, and to his 
Guido Reni owed much of that charm which won 
him his fame. It will be readily seen from the illustration of 
Ce decorative design we here engrave how, despite its 
F ‘Gothic’ detail, this arrangement of the “ pineapple 
pattern’’ led the way to the freer dama k patterns which 


1 led it in the seventeenth century; and a very little 

teration in the lines, without altering the proportion of the 
masses, would translate this design into one of a very much 
later character, for from the seeds of this ‘‘ pineapple ”’ spring 











froma Picture by Bartol ‘ Bol 

ny vaneties differing, so widely in character from their 

parent that it is only by careful analysis that the generi 

‘ n can be divined; and I know of no better practice for the 

than to take some well-known form of ornament and 

t t for himself how it varied at different times, and then 

find out the historical causes which led to thi 

d t by this means he will realise that accident play 

! ht réle in Art, and that fashion is but the out- 

( f mething deeper, more interesting, and far more 
 «) wh ! 

f t of h patt tl we have here and 

| i ‘ d 1 dk la t entirely 

t ew er a very im] tant cla 

{ hich relied |} ] ind on tl ay 1 

f anytl ipproaching to a contrast of object and 


cround. This latter class of design was naturally restrict 
to thin silks, or cottons (Zambaginé), or light woollen fab; 
whereas the former was chiefly adopted by the weave; f 
raised velvets or the workers in cloth of gold and the hea, 
and more sumptuous productions of the loom. 

Of this linear character of design I am enabled by # 
courtesy of Mr. Vacher to give a reproduction of one illustration 
in his recent work, ‘‘ Fifteenth-Century Italian Ornament.”’ Th 
one is taken from the picture in the National Gallery, painte 
by Carlo Crivelli about 1490, and is an admirable example of a 
class of design which seems to have been almost as popular in 
the middle of the fifteenth eentury as it has now again becom: 
from the revival of the study of pre-Raphaelite art. Carlo 
Crivelli was born at Venice, somewhere in the early part of the 
fifteenth century, and the earliest picture we know as coming 
from his hands is dated 1468. His work, which can perhaps 
be better studied in London 
than anywhere else, is abun- 
dantly full of suggestion in 
decorative design, possibly 
with a tendency to reflect an 
immediate past rather than 
to foreshadow a_ coming 
future, for he seems to have 
been an artist of strongly 
conservative feelings. <Ad- 
hering to tempera painting, 
he does not appear to have 
even ventured an essay in 
the new art of painting in 
oil, and yet to him Ven 
tian art owes in a great 
measure the introduction of 
those festoons of fruit and 
flowers which Carlo Crivelli 
borrowed from the Man- 
tuan and Ferrarese schools 
Fortunately we know the 
date of the picture from 
which Mr. Vacher has taken 
the present example, for al- 
though no date is on it, yet 
it bears the title of ‘‘ Miles 
appended to the painter's 
name—an affix of which he 





was as proud as is any 
newly-made knight of the 
nineteenth century. And 
yet, like most newly-made knights of the present day, his 
honour was the rather thrust upon him by external accident 
than won by any service of his own, it being due to a little 
political insurrection at Ascoli, where he usually lived, rather 
than to any pictorial achievement of his own; for in 1490 a 


faction of the Arragonese princes seized on the little town, 
nd 


{ 


turned out the Papal legate and the Pope’s garrison, 
turned in their own. Crivelli, a Venetian, was naturally ! 

lover of Papal supremacy, and so sided with the Capuan 
insurgents, and by virtue of the sword of Ferdinand, Prince 0! 


' oialies 
Capua, he became the proud possessor of his much-cherished 


title, which ever afterwards he appended to his signature on 
his pictures. It is this little touch of vanity which enables us 
to date many of Crivelli’s pictures, and the one in question W 

probably the first he finished after the reception of his mu h- 
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Pattern of Robe, raised Velvet on Satin, from Picture by Paul 
Veronese. Louvre Gallery, No. 93, date 1563. 


cherished honour, for it was painted for the family chapel of 
the Odoni, in the church of the Franciscans at Matelica, 
which he was then decorating, and was known in art as 
the ‘Madonna della Rondine,’ from the swallow intro- 
duced into it. It is full of that daintiness of detail, com- 
bined with severity of general composition and somewhat 
sternness of feature, which distinguishes Crivelli’s work, 
and makes it a connecting link between a passing and a 
coming phase of Italian art. 

With one more suggestion we must take our leave of 
the designs for Italian textiles. The subject is one so full 
of interest and so abundantly illustrated in the works of 
the ¢ 


~ 


reat painters that it is difficult to leave it; but there 
is one great decorative painter it is impossible to pass 
by unnoticed, and Paolo Cagliari, or Paul Veronese, was 
an artist who revelled in gorgeous garments and gran- 
diose design, and whose work cannot be too closely studied 
by those who value breadth of composition and wealth of 
colour. Born at Verona, somewhere between 1528 and 
1§32—for biographers differ thus much on this point—he 
was the son of a sculptor, and passed his early days in 
his father’s studio, and to this influence the broad cast 
of his draperies and the one-planed disposition of his 
composition is no doubt mainly due. Studying painting 
in Mantua until the competition for the decoration of the 
Palace of the Conservators drew him to Venice, he ac- 
quired a technical skill in that art, yet keeping himself 
ntainted by the hardness and narrowness which seems 
to have settled on the Mantuan school. At Venice hi 
first effort was crowned by success, for to him Titian 
awarded the gold medal and chain which was the prize 


of the victor. So promising an addition to the list of Vene- 
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tian decorative painters soon become noted, and the paternal 
Repub! mmissioned Grimmani. their } lon 

public commissioned Grimmani, thi ambassador to the 
Pope, to carry the newly acquired pt with him to Rome; 
but fortunately Paul Veronese was too individual to be di 
verted from his own picturesqueness of design, or to be in 
fluenced by any school, and the chief result of his visit seems 
to have been but a development of h fine architectoni« 


faculties. Returning to Venice, he painted, in 1 
sumptuous ‘ Marriage at Cana,’ for the refectory of S. Giorg 

Maggiore, which is now one of the chief treasures of th 
Louvre. Twenty-five feet long, crowded with figures, most 
of which are portraits of his contemporaries, it is a work a 
historically valuable as it is notable in Art, and from the 
central figure of this composition comes the design here given 
Itis a valuable one, as it shows how the designer can give an 
individuality to his work by seizing upon something which 
will give a personal meaning to his design, and this exemplar 
may serve as a protest against a heresy which prevails too 
much in these days—that ornament needs no meaning, that 
ornament for ornament’s sake suffices for the designer's need 

Good ornament is undoubtedly a grateful thing, but if to good 
ornament you can add a meaning and make it carry personal 
or national history with it, it is still better, and the future will 
appreciate it even more than will the present. Here the artist 
introduces most cleverly the gold ring with the diamond 
point—the impress of the Medici—which forms the central 
motive of the recurrent system of the design. <As a piece of 


Phe ground 


colour it is even finer than as a formative de 
is of white satin; the ring of full rich gold-colour, and the rest 
of the pattern is in tones of green raised velvet, excepting in the 
berries, Which repeat the golden tone of the ring, and these 


spread the bright colour through the whole. 
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| Gallery, presents by the de tails of the costumes an 
ration of Verone 


e’s power as a p ittern-maker. 


iven one example of the painter’s skill in 


in Wacker 1 
ign from his picture in his book, but there is 

left; and though it somewhat difficult to 

the twist of his patterns, broken up as they are in 

the flowing folds of his costumes, yet he was so careful and 
a draughtsman that with patience this is almost 

ible. At any rate, if exact reproduction is baffled 


there remains the more valuable suggestion, which will fill the 


tudent and designer with a new-found pleasure and a fruitful 


‘ 
i 


tive. Archwological reproduction is no doubt an interesting 


THOLIVE 
and valuable aid to design, indeed a necessity for acquiring a 
knowledge of style; but to intelligently learn from the Old 


’ 


Masters and to apply the learning thus obtained to the illus- 
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uit, by Lucas de Heere, of Margaret, Duches 


fed 1562, in the possession of Lord Braybro 
Masters, R.A., 1885. 


t, exhibited Old 


tration of our own thoughts, aspirations, and history, is the 
\ r way to utilise the suggestions handed down to u 

It with regret that I must for the present abandon the 
imention |} had formed of following out the wondrous deve 
| t of textile design as set forth by the painters of 
\' lurope. The looms of Flanders and Germany wer 
} f Ita ind the pa were as fertile in 

| 1 ! 1 the We than in Ital 
1 fost 1 by the wea for the best work 
, ht for b tay \ ker and 

f r, the pattern-weaver 1 tl 

+) ld } 

1. We have already seen how R r Van 
der ' nd Bernard Van Orley were thus pressed into 
{ f industrial art, and as a typical illustration of 


> Ruz ~ } a> 
QV Px ASN 






of Norfolk, 


pattern design for Flemish weavers, the design (p. 279) by 
Quentin Matsys forms a good illustration. It is taken from 
the right wing of his triptych of the ‘ Resurrection of our 
Lord’ in the Antwerp Gallery, which represents the daughte 
of Herodias bringing in the head of St. John the saptist. 

The commission for this picture was given to Quentin 
Matsys, in 1508, by the Corporation of Carpenters of Antw: rp, 
as a retable for the altar of their chapel in the church of 
Notre-Dame, for the agreed price of 300 florins, and appears 
to have been finished about 1511. It remained in the church 
until the outbreak of iconoclastic fury in 1566 threatened it 
with that destruction which overtook so many works of Art, 
but the Carpenters managed to save it, and refused to sell it 
to Philip II. of Spain. A little later it was almost sold to our 
Queen Elizabeth, who, although not generally an extravagant 

patroness of the arts, offered the then enormous sum of 

5,000 rose nobles for it, which the impoverished corpora- 

tion agreed to accept; but, unfortunately for England, 

Martin de Vos, the painter, who was also a magistrate of 

the city, protested against its leaving the country, and it 

was ultimately arranged that the Carpenters should re- 
ceive an annual rent of 50 florins for it, and the city keep 
the picture. It yet keeps it, but so low had its estimation 

sunk, that when, during the French occupation in 1798, 

the goods and chattels of the churches were sold, the 

triptych, with the altar it adorned, with its marble foot- 

pace and two doors of beaten copper, were valued at 600 

francs the lot! Luckily Herryns the painter, who had 

been appointed professor to the central school of Art for 
the two Netherlands by the French authorities, rescued it, 
and since then it has formed an important part of the Fine 

Arts Gallery in its native city. 

The tissue of cloth of gold here engraved illustrates 

a marked peculiarity of the rich cloths from the Flemish 

looms. Instead of dissembling the width of the material 

it was markedly shown, and the portion engraved repre- 
sents three breadths of the stuff, the design being alter- 
nately reversed. It hangs as a dorsel behind King Herod, 
and is a remarkably rich piece of sober colour. The 
groundwork is of gold weft, with the black warp so that the 
gold flecks it without being too visible. The main stems 
of the design are of red edged with a much deeper boundary 
of the same colour. The birds and principal floral motives 
are in solid black with the gold showing very sparsely. 
In the same picture is another textile fabric I should like 
to have illustrated. It is the robe of Salome, a fabric of 
delicate rose-colour with golden eagles and graceful cornu- 
copix of pale green—a composition both as regards forma- 
tion, design, and colorization, a century later in feeling than 
the dorsel which hangs behind the king, so varied was the 
fancy of the painter we know too little of in England, excepting 
some fabled legend. 
In England the art of textile design seems never to have 


been called forth until quite recently. Embroidery was our 


chief means of ornamenting fabrics, and in this art 1 land 
long held an important position. Costly velvets and silks 
were covered with embroidery of gold and silver wire, and our 
incestors’ portraits offer a large and almost unwrought field 


for research into the history of design for the nee dle. In 
however, now content myself with one example, wrought on 
green velvet in gold and silver thread, and taken from Lord 
Braybrook’s portrait of Margaret, Duchess of Norfolk, painted 


in 1502 by Lucas de Heere. i. 7%. ROBINSON. 
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UNTRAVELLED FRANCE.* 


EJOINING the railway at Le Got, I took the Agen line, 

by the picturesque hill-set town of Villefranche de 
Belves, to Monsempron Libos, which possesses a very curious 
Romanesque church. Hence a line diverges to Cahors, pass- 
ing through an in- 
teresting country, 
powdered with old 
chateaux, and by 
the towns of Puy 
l’Evéque and Lu- 
zech. After enter- 
ing a narrow defile 
between the river 
Lot and the cliffs 
which overhang it, 
the railway passes 
under the marvel- 
lously picturesque 
castle of Mercues, 
which belongs to 
the Bishops of Ca- 
hors, and rises 





abruptly from the 
very edge of the 


No. 51.—Cathedral Porch, Cahors. 


precipice, with 

every variety of turret, oriel, and Gothic window—most splendid 
as an artistic subject. 

On approaching the episcopal city, the extraordinary bridge 

known as the Pont Valentré, or Pont de la Calandre, is seen 


rht. It is the most beautiful and complete bridge 


a 


upon the ri 
which has anywhere remained in existence from the thirteenth 
century. Built across the Lot in 1251, it united the walls of 
the town, and consists of six pointed arches, on the central 
and two extreme piles of which stand three towers, that in 
the centre being square, but those at the ends wider on one 
side than the other. From the level of the bridge, battle- 
mented stairs lead to the first floor of each of these towers. 
The bank of the river opposite the town is lined by high lime- 
stone cliffs, so that on that side the bridge could only be 
approached sideways, whether from up or down the stream, 
between the cliffs and the river. On that side therefore the 
approach was fortified by a small castle, which commanded the 
road and the lower heights of the cliffs, and had a double gate 
which allowed entrance ata right angle to the level of the bridge 


( 


utside the first tower. The parapets of this first tower were 
battlemented, and communicated on one side, by a staircase 
equally battlemented, with the upper defences of the castle. 
After passing through the machicolated portal of the first 
tower, the first half of the bridge was entered, which was 
commanded by the great central tower, ascended by a stair- 
case contained in a continuation of one of the breakwaters. 
Chis central tower was also defended by a gate. After pass- 
ing this, the second half of the bridge was entered, com- 
manded by a third tower, defended by mac hicolation 


Finally, on the side towards the town, another gate defended 
the northern approach to the third tower, which was ascended 
by an embattled staircase, resting on a flying buttress. Th 
breakwaters served as refuges, and were embattled, so as to 
guard the bridge, whilst cutting the river. Unfortunately, 
owing to recent restorations, the bridge looks almost new, 
and in’ spite of its quaint setting of rocks, is ruined from an 
artistic point of view. 

Opposite the Hotel de France at Cahors is the picturesqu 
seventeenth-century brick tower of the Lycée. Hence, fol 
lowing the Boulevard Gambetta as far as the Place Thiat 
we may see on the left the littke Roman gateway of son 
baths, known as Porte de Diane. On the right rises th 
palace built by Pope John XXII., with a great square towet 
Born at Cahors early in the fourteenth century, Jacqui 
d’Euse was the second cobbler’s son who had sat on the 
throne of S. Peter. In turn tutor to the royal children of 
Naples, Bishop of Fréjus, Bishop of Avignon, Cardinal of 
Porto, the Conclave of Lyons raised him to the Pontificate 
in 1316. The Italian cardinals consented to his election, 
after having exacted a promise that he would never mount 
horse or mule till he should set out on his return to Italy 
He kept his vow; but after his coronation at Lyons, he quictly 
dropped down the Rhone in a boat to Avignon, and there 
fixed the seat of his pontificate. Worldly, cruel, avaricious, and 
even accused of heresy by his contemporaries, he tormented 
the world till the age of nearly ninety. Though to his native 
place he was boundlessly generous, he inspired greater terror 
there than anywhere else, because he had even caused H 
Géraud, then Bishop of Cahors, to be flayed alive and torn 
asunder by wild horses, on an accusation of using magical 
arts. 

Close to the palace of the pope is the fourteenth-century 
church of Notre-Dame, and the Place Lafayette, with a mon 
ment in honour of the soldiers who fell in defence of th 
country in 1870—71. From the back of the church, the Ru 
Soubirons and its ramifications lead, like Edinburgh wynd 





to the lower town. Hi is the ChAteat Royal, with a t eC! 
of the fourteenth century, whet the Sénéchal de Que 
eesided. The narrow strect ends at the Place des Petite 


Boucheries, whence the cathedral is reached by the Rue Cl 
} 
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nt Marot, which recalls the birth, in 1495, of the poet- 


tuthor of the ‘‘ Roman de la Rose,’’ the devoted valet-de- 

chambre of Marguerite de Valois. | 
[he cathedral of S. tic nne was reconsecrated by Calixtus II. 
1119, and its principal buildings are probably of that date, 

ha much earlier has been assigned to them. The west 


front, which has a fine rose window, only dates from the 
fourteenth century. Hence a flight of steps leads down to 
the level of the nave, which has two cupolas, apparently built 


} 


tation of those at Périgueux, and resting on the same 


massive pillars, between which Gothic chapels have been 
here constructed. The Gothic vaulting of the choir is of 
1293. The vast windows, of the same date, were formerly filled 
th rich glass, of which only a single fragment remains. 
In the chapel of the Virgin is the tomb of its founder, Bi hop 
id de Montaigu, who died in 1300. The frescoes, dis- 
covered under the whitewash in the choir, and dating from | 
1315, have all been repainted; and the ancient figures of 
(; nulphe, the apo tle of Cahors, and his successor, S. 
Gaubert, once in one of the cupolas, no longer exist. In one 
of the chapels are some frescoes of the time of Louis XII. | 
[he pretty little cloister, recalling that of Cadouin on a small | 
scale, was built by 
Bishop Antoine de 
Luzech (1494— 
1509). A three- 
lobed south portal 
is very graceful. 
The north portal, | 
though dilapidated, 
and with its base 
buried in the earth, 
is, however, the 





most remarkable 


point in the cathe- 
dral. In this a 


porch, with a cra- 
dle roof, oversha- 





dows the two Gothic 


No. §3.—Church of Montpezat. 


bays of the portal, 
which are of lowly 
height in order to leave room for the magnificent sculptures 
of the lintel and tympanum. On the lintel, under low trefoil | 
arches, are ranged the apostles. In the centre of the tym- | 


panum is the figure of Christ, perhaps the noblest sculpture | 
n western France, surmounted by two ranges of bas-reliefs, | 
representing Jesus and the Woman of Samaria, the Stoning 
ols, Stephe n, the Life of S. Ge nulphe, ete. | 
Behind the cathedral a beautiful promenade extends along 
the river ide. Beyond the Gothic Pont Neuf rise the pic- 
turesque ruins of a Dominican convent. On the left is the 
Maison Henri IV., or Roaldes, of the fifteenth century, one 
windows beautifully decorated with a sculpture of roses ; 
1 beyond this S, Urcisse, a good early thirteenth-century 
h. Hence a broad street leads to the Allées Fénelon, 
the entrance to which stands a statue of Gambetta, born | 
Cahors in 1838. On one side is the theatre, opposite | 
h the river is reached by the Rue des Boulevards, a 
vy street containing the Ma mn Pizet, a plendidly de- | 
ted | ce of the Rena ince | 
| from Cahors to Montauban passes through a | 
barren « try of whi te limestone. At the lonely 
i 1 of M itpeza »omnil yu I 1 took us to tl { 
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little town fiy 

metres distant, which 
occupies a situation 
like that of a mountain 
town in the Abruzzi. 
It has, however, a 
clean and pleasant 
little inn with a car- 
den of roses, and it 
gave us one of the ex- 
cellent luncheons cha- 
racteristic of this part 
of France—a@u/s sur 
plat; peas and ba- 
con; foe gras and 


Pa) 





radishes; mutton cut- 


lets; gaufres, biscuit 





and cheese; and ad- 
No. 54.—TZomb at S. Pierre, Toulouse. mirable Bordeaux. 
What more could be 

desired ? We found Montpezat an ancient town with arcades 
of the same character, though smaller, than.Monpazier. The 
town ends in a grassy platform, where its old women sat 
knitting and gossiping in the shade of a great stone crucifix. 
Otherwise there was complete solitude here, though one could 
hear the singing of the children in the distant school, and from 
the little wood in the hollow came the voice of the cuckoo. All 
around extended a vast expanse of country, almost painfully 
distinct in the perfectly clear atmosphere, from the delicate 
tints of the pink and blue distance, to the nearer hills with 
their vineyards dotted with white villages and farmhouses, 
and the different white roads which unite below the hill, after 
winding over lowland and upland for ten miles of their course. 
Close beneath is the thirteenth-century church, with its mag- 
nificent decaying rose-window, its bold parapets and rough 
roofs of conical tiles. ‘The single lofty vaulted nave of the 








No. 55- -Clotster of M. issac. 


° ‘J . e the ne 
church ends in an apse which forms the choir. <At the en 
nd around 


trance of the choir are two tombs of early bish yps, ana « 


it hangs a curious narrow fifteenth-century tapestry, 
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enting the legend of S. Martin. Admirable stall-work re- 
mains, and several curious early reliquaries and diptychs, 

The little town of Caussade, which is passed before reach- 
ng Montauban, has a fine octagonal tower of brick, resting 
upon a massive fortified tower of stone, and surmounted by 
a graceful crocketed spire. This, to the traveller coming 
from the north, is the first perfect specimen of the charac- 
teristic Toulousan architecture, with which he will afterwards 
become familiar. 

From the dull manufacturing town of Montauban, we took 





No. 56.—La Cité, Carcassonne. 


the Agen line as far as Moissac, where the dirty Hotel du 
Nord stands in the shadow of the great church of S. Pierre, 
which still attests the magnificence of the abbey founded by 
S. Amand, the friend of Dagobert, early in the seventh 
century, and which stood a siege from Richard Coeur de Lion, 
and another from Simon de Montfort. Its magnificent south 
portal of the twelfth century is a museum of Romanesque sculp- 
ture. Here, the Gothic arches are so slightly pointed that they 
might at the first glance be considered circular. The capitals 
of its columns and the side walls are covered with sculpture of 
the highest interest, that on the walls forming a series of bas- 
reliefs of Scripture history, some of which are compared by 
Viollet le Duc with the finest works of Greek antiquity. Not 
less rich are the sculptures of the vast cloister, built 1100— 
1108 by the Abbot Auquetil. The arcades rest upon pillars 
alternately single or double, of which almost every capital 
represents a biblical or legendary story, explained by an 
inscription cut on the abacus. Statues of cight apostles and 
of the Abbot Durand rest against the pillars at the angles. 
Behind the high-altar of the church is a Merovingian sarco- 
phagus, appropriated as the tomb of S. Raymond, a thirteenth- 
century abbot. 

Hot, noisy, bustling Toulouse cannot be considered part of 
‘Untravelled France,’’ so, without speaking of its cathedral, 
of its glorious S. Severin or its other churches, of its old 
houses, or of the beautiful Augustine cloister now appro- 
priated to its museum, we will only draw the attention of 
travellers to a seldom seen or little known spot. Where an 
obscure street turns inland from the river to the church of 
S. Pierre des Cuisines, by asking at the humble door of No. 4, 
one may obtain access to a little court, which once formed 
part of the building of the Chartreuse. It contains an ex- 
quisite Romanesque tomb, which, garlanded with vines and 
other creeping plants, and with their delicate shadows falling 
upon its rich colour, is as attractive a subject as an artist 
could wish for. In a brick wall, under a deeply recessed brick 
rch, is a graceful Romanesque arcade with three arches and 
pillars of stone, within which the marble sarcophagus rests on 


little marble columns. 
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of their live were enchanted to 


Poaly ’ 


hibit its curiosities—a prison, with 
rude sculptures left by the prisoners in 


ft stone; the ruins of the pre- 


_ 


1ce-chambers ; and the oubliette, ap- 
prodched by a_ hidden 


‘ir, and retaining its 


chair ind rings for tor- 
tut to me of which 
human bones were still } 


attached when the vault 
ntly discovered. 
An open ledge on 





th il took 1 

to La Tour Peinte, ae 

Vil Ik Ty Ire ! 

‘ \ ( mete 

de VP died 

ofa ‘ iS 

it wa aflirmed, ~*~ 
but, a all the : 

world believe l, of No. 58.—/orte ad’ Aude, Carcassonne, 


tarvation en- 

forced by his captor, Simon de Montfort. He had voluntarily 
yiven himself up as a hostage for his fellow-citizens—‘ Et 
chose grandement folle, fit-il, 4 mon avis,’’ says his historian. 
Only twenty-four at the time of his death, he was greatly 


bewailed in the Prove neal chronicles—‘‘ Aussi loin que s’étend 


le monde,’’ says the poet of the Crusade, “ne fut meilleur 
chevalier, ni plus preux, ni plus large et plus courtois. II fut 
rrandement plaint et pleuré de plusieurs, et ce fut chose fort 
lamentable et piteuse a voir que la douleur que méme le peuple 
pour ce que le vicomte étoit ainsi mort en prison, et de si 
triste manic 

rom the castle, a little alley leads by the charming little 
Cafe du Jardin—whither people resort to drink Blanquette de 
Lim to St. Nazaire, the ancient cathe dral, which, though 
small in ext nt, was evidently intended by its builder, Bishop 
Pierr Koquefort, who finished it in the fourteenth century, 





rpiece of elegance and richn . The immense 


f its apse and transepts are filled with glass of th 


or the delicacy of the sculpture which is lavished uy 
The two side chapels at the ends of the nave are probab! 
later date than Pierre de Roquefort, and one of them contair s 
his tomb, which is one of the most beautiful monuments of the 
fourteenth century in existence—the statue of the bishop d 
not lie upon his tomb, but stands against the wall, between 
the figures of a canon and a deacon. From the cathedral one 
may descend to the lower town through the Porte d’A\ 
by a paved path which has glorious views of Pyrenean peak 
engraved upon a faint pink sky in the sunset. 

A little line of railway connects Carcassonne with Alet. It 


runs through a dull vine country till it enters a gorge in th 


mountains beyond Limoux; but the village of Alet, mu 
frequented for its mineral baths, is a beautiful spet, it 
houses clustering around the ruined cathedral above th 
river Aude. Consecrated in 873, and rebuilt in 1013, th 
cathedral was formerly a basilica with three aisles, ending in 
a five-sided apse. On the north is an early-pointed detached 


chapel. The south tower, with its righ Romanesque portal, 





No. 60.—A pse of Alet. 


is still standing, and the principal walls of the church with 
their richly decorated windows, the grotesque monsters on 
the walls, and the great south portal. At the west end are 
two beautiful Romanesque windows, with a third above them 
3ut the most important part of the church is the apse, for thi 
outer ornamentation of which the frieze and capitals of a 
pagan temple seem to have been adapted. The splendidly 
decorated arch which formed the entrance of the apse, and 
which, in a Roman basilica, would be called ‘a triumphal 


arch,”’ still remains, and rests on two Corinthian pillars, th 


e 


re 


capitals of which, if not really relics of a pagan building, at 
a marvellously close and beautiful imitation of classical archi- 
tecture. We found the old priest, who serves the parish 
church hard by, has the key of the ruins, and takes the live- 
liest interest in them, boiling with indignation at the s 
tion of several eminent French antiquaries that the scu] 
of his apse is only copied from the antique. 


Avucustws J. C. HLA! 
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HE 3erlin Academy has elected as full members of its 
body Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., and Sir John E. 
Millais, R.A. 


At the National Gallery three important pictures by Sir 
Joshua Rey nolds have been arranged in Room No. V. Two 
of them are portrait groups of members of the Dilettanti Club, 
in 1779, and are in fair preservation. The third picture is a 
portrait of the painter, in a brown loose-fitting robe, half- 
length. It is dated 1766. All these are on loan. In Room 
XII. a ‘Virgin and Child,’ by Andrea di Luigi D’Assini 
‘L’Ingegno ’), purchased out of the Walker bequest, has been 
placed on a screen. It is an interesting work belonging to 
the Umbrian school. The background, in two compartments, 
represents landscapes with buildings and with a tall upright 


tree on either hand. 


At the Kensington Museum the rearrangement of the archi- 
tectural court is satisfactory now that it is finished, and the 
second spirit fresco on which Sir Frederick Leighton has 
been so long employed is within a measurable distance of 
completion. There will shortly be exhibited some interesting 
fragments of Egyptian textiles, which Mr. Henry Wallis, 
the Keeper, has succeeded in securing for the Museum 
from Egyptian tomb riflers. In all of them the patterns can 
be traced, and they are, with one exception, woven in silk, 
worsted, or flax, on marvellously fine linen. Colours are used 
freely, the chief being purple, vivid red, green, and gold. 
[he decoration in some instances points to the extreme 
antiquity of the specimens, and the many suggestions which 


é 


they afford should be of value to designers. 


At the British Museum there have also been several note- 
worthy changes recently. By the removal of obstructive 
fragments from the front of the Phigalian frieze, this relic can 
at length be seen to full advantage. In the Elgin Room, 
the Praxitelean statue of Eros as a youth has undergone 
successful treatment. The ugly iron bar which formerly 
propped it up at the back has been removed, and the stump 
has been restored in a different kind of marble, while 
a new marble base has been added and the fragments of the 
feet rightly adjusted to the legs of the figure. The position 
of the famous Caryatid from the Erectheum has been altered 
for the better, but it will appear better still when mounted on 
an appropriate pedestal. The Panathenaic frieze can also be 
properly seen now that the large model of the Parthenon has 
been moved. Two additions are—a new cast from the met- 
ope found at Olympia (a portion of the decoration of the 
Temple of Zeus), and the fine head and fore part of a horse 
from a chariot group, lately dug up at Civita Lavinia, which 
Sir J. Savile Lumley has presented to the Museum. The 
alteration of the lighting of the Print Room is progressing, 
and when this is finished the old Print Room will be used as a 


gallery for the display of antique bas-reliefs. 


Ihe twenty-ninth annual report of the trustees of the 





1886. 
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National Portrait Gallery records the negotiations for the 


removal of the collection from the inflammable shed at South 
Kensington to Bethnal Green. Four hundred portraits have 
been presented to the country by various person Owing to 
want of funds no purchases were made between the date of 
the last report and the last meeting of the trustees. At that 
meeting three portraits were purchased. It is to be hoped 
that the removal of the Collection of National Portraits to 
Bethnal Green does not herald decreased interest in the 
undertaking, and it is really time that steps were taken to 
provide this valuable and fast-growing collection with an 


easily accessible and appropriate home. 


The authorities at South Kensington have never been happy 
in their treatment of the collection of drawings to which are 
awarded prizes in the National Competition of Schools of 
Art. This annual exhibition is the sole opportunity afforded 
the public of seeing what is the nature of the work which the 
Government schools of Art throughout the country are doing. 
If the works are worth showing at all they deserve more at the 
hands of the Department than they have received during the 
last two years. The collection last year could only be dis 
covered by careful search and a long journey amongst the 
neglected leavings from the Exhibition of 1862 and the 
mechanical models which lumber up the building next to the 
now dismantled National Portrait shed. This year they are 
disposed ina ‘‘lean to”’ by the Architectural Court, all too 
small and very badly lighted. The arrangement also admits 
of hardly any comparison, as the bulk of the drawings are 
exhibited on numerous screens crowded close together, with 
‘* book prizes”’ next to * silver medals,’’ and ‘‘yvold medals” 
side by side with ‘‘ bronze medals."’ It is certainly not too 
much to ask that if the collection is to be shown at all the 
fullest possible justice should be done by the Department to 
the works which are sent up from all parts of the country for 
this one annual display. If the Department is ashamed of 


the results of its work it were better that no exhibition be held 


An historical collection of Japanese and Chinese Cloisonné 
Enamels, formed by Mr. W. J]. Muckley, the late head-master 
of the Manchester School of Art, has just been presented to 
the Corporation of Manchester. Mrs. Abel Heywood, a lady 
who on former occasions has shown her desire to promote Art 
in Manchester by generous gifts, acquired the collection when 
ction, The 


collection is now being shown in the Sculpture Gallery of the 


it was recently about to be broken up by publi i 
own Hall, and will shortly be removed to the Royal Institution 


for more general exhibition, 


Among other points of interest in the Fine Art Treasures 
Exhibition at Folkestone, we notice a ¢ llection of line en- 
gravings by J. T. Willmore, A.R.A. Fine specimens of line 
engraving are seldom seen in public exhibitions, partly, no 
doubt, owing to their rarity, and partly to the want of appre- 
ciation of their undoubted merit. Many of those after Turner 


in the collection under notice are beautiful works of Art 
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and soft yet brilliant and full of expression. Such 
are Turner's ‘Téméraire,’ ‘Golden Bough,’ ‘Oberwesel,’ 
‘Ancient Italy,’ the celebrated ‘Mercury and Argus,’ and 
fourteen from the ‘England and Wales’ series. It is to be 
hoped that the example thus given will be followed elsewhere, 
o that the public may learn to appreciate an art deserving 


of every encouragement. 


With the fate of St. Albans Abbey fresh in our minds it is 
with sincere gratification that we learn from the recently pub- 
lished annual report of the Society for Protecting Ancient 
Buildings, that the restoration project of the Archbishop of 
York has been, for a time at least, frustrated. We learn 
from the same source that the exertions of the society have 
also assisted in the preservation of the Charterhouse, the 
Gateway, Lincoln’s Inn, and Eton. So long as the society 
prevents the unjustifiable destruction of historic buildings it 


must command the support of all. 


Birmingham is to be commended on the result of its 
Law Courts competition. The successful architects are 
Messrs. Aston Webb and Ingress Bell, and we know enough 
of their work to feel assured that the result will be the realisa- 
tion of a simple plan allied with a successful design of modern 


pirit. The building is to cost £78,000. 


It is finally announced that the project for crowning the 
pedestals of Blackfriars Bridge with sculpture representing 
passages in the his tory of the City of London is to be aban- 
doned. The arrangements for the proper conduct of this 
business have been shameful throughout, and Messrs. Boehm, 
Phornycroft, Armstead, and Birch are not likely again to 
respond to a civic invitation to submit models and reports, 
unk approached and treated very differently. The corpo- 
ration have done well to abandon the project, which was 
estimated to « t some £3! ,( », but they will do ve ry badly 
if they suffer the iIptors who have spent their time in pre- 
paring designs and models to go unrewarded. Perhaps, now, 
the curious rampant Fleming on the north-west extremity of 


the bridge will no longer insult the patriotism of passers-by. 


ihe ranks of first-class painte r-etchers will lose by the death 
of M. Maxime Lalanne, which occurred at Nogent-sur-Marne, 


last month. Ile was born at Bordeaux in November, 182>. 
‘ 


He was a pupil of Gigoux, and made his d4v/ at the Salon of 
1852. Ten years later he was one of the founders of the Socicty 
of Aquaforti ts. He published an able treatise on etching, 
which was succeeded in 186 ) by another on charcoal entitle d 


‘Le Fusain.’’ M. Lalanne executed a great number of plates 


forthe Gazelle des Beaux-Arts, L’ Illustration Nouvelle, and 
vers artistic albums and catalogues, among these being 
e plates of Victor Hugo’s house at Guernsey, views of 
Paris, transcyipts of rural scenery, and landscapes after Corot, 


| on, Van Goyen, Ruysdat 1, Old Crome, etc. M. Lalanne 
btained medals at the Salons of 1866 and 1873, He was 


ved Chevalier of the Legion of Honour after the Salon of 


1] death is also recorded of Sir Samuel |: rguson, O.C 
1.1.1)., at Bray, near Dublin. The deceased knight had been 


, 


me years a vice-president of the Royal Irish Academy. 


as aaruiicen : ; 
We regret that we cannot congratulate the Art for Schools 


i 
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Association on their first efforts at separate publication, ‘T) 
institution originated with a desire to ornament at small 
elementary schools with engravings, etc., which should | 
fitting in subject, educational, and good as works of Ar 
Now how have they set about this? By issuing a series of 
ten photographs of engravings of worthies of the seventeenth 
century. These are so diminutive in size that they will be 
lost on the walls of a big room, even if they are all placed in 
one frame ; they will be (with the exception of the family of 
Charles I.) entirely without interest to children, and they are 
to be sold at a price which is about double their value. The 
individual portraits have, too, been injudiciously selected: 
fancy the ire of some of the republican members of the School 
Board at seeing a place of honour given to a portrait of Arch- 
bishop Laud, bearing the inscription, ‘‘ Martyrio coronatus,”’ 
etc. Even its proximity to John Hampden, adorned with a 
roll entitled ‘‘ Magna Charta,’ 
the tempest which is sure to be raised. While on the subject 


’ 


will be of no avail to allay 


of these publications, we may add a word of congratulation 
upon the steady progress which this society is making, and 
which is rewarding the efforts of a few energetic members of 
the committee, notably the honorary secretaries, Miss Mary 


Christie and Mr. Lionel Robinson. 


The practice, once so much in vogue, of country publishers 
issuing memorials of the localities in which their business was 
placed, is, we are glad to find, again becoming general. It 
is not surprising that Shrewsbury should not have long to 
wait before its antiquities were recorded by the popular 
medium of etching. Only a few days back a travelled Ame- 
rican, whose knowledge of English towns was remarkable, 
classed the capital of Salop as second only in interest to 
Chester. The six etchings which Mr. James Laing has pub- 
lished are agreeable records of: its antiquities ; they are the 
handiwork of a Mr. A. E. Smith, of London, whose produc- 
tions we have not before met with, and are full of careful and 
conscientious work, their weak point being the figures and 
composition. In one of the etchings (which we believe to be 
‘The Golden Cross,’ for by an unfortunate omission no 
names are attached to them), the base of the church tower 


has been etched altogether too lightly. 


As a consequence of our recent article upon Capri, Messrs. 
Winch Brothers, the photographers of Colchester, have sub- 
mitted for our inspection a large selection of photographs 
which have been recently taken in that island. Representing 
as they do not only its scenery but its picturesque inhabitants, 
they should be of much service to the many artists who place 


upon canvas the beauties of that delightful spot. 


The Autotype Company have sent us an autogravure en- 
titled ‘Gathering Water-Lilies,’ from a photograph by P. Bi. 
Emerson. We are at a loss to understand why an attempt 
should have been made to create an engraving out of such a 
subject; probably in the hope that it should pass muster as 
a reproduction of a picture, but this it never will. Nature 


resents the cutting out of a small portion of a harmonio 


us 
u 


whole, and shows its displeasure by introducing objects which 
spoil the composition. In the picture before us the boat and 
figures are all that could be wished for, but the whole of the 
left of the picture is cut up with portions of boughs, st ikes, 
tc., which would have been omitted had the hand of an 


artist been at work upon its composition. As a study for a 
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picture it will be decidedly helpful, but then it would have 


been equally so merely in its photographic state. 


“THE MUSEUMS OF ATHENS”’ is the title of a very im- 
portant and interesting work which has been projected to 
bring before the public a more perfect knowledge not only 
of the treasures with which the museums of Greece are being 
rapidly filled, but to illustrate the fresh discoveries which are 
taking place in that country almost every day. The first 
number of this publication contains seven photographs of the 
archaic statues which were found in February of the present 
year on the Acropolis, and one of the excavations whence 
they were dug out, this latter feature adding much to the 
value of the others. From the descriptive letterpress which 
accompanies them (which is written in Greek, German, 
French, and English, by Sig. Cavvadias, Director-General of 
Antiquities), we learn, z#fer alia, that these statues are re- 
markable for their perfect colouration, their typical form, and 
for a peculiarity, namely, that in the centre of the skull of 
each is fixed a large upright bar of bronze: this is supposed 
to have been inserted as a support for an umbrella, such a 
protection being needful to preserve their rich colouring from 
sun and rain. The statues appear to have been demolished 
when the Persians burned the Temple of Athene. Upon the 
return of the Athenians they were considered useless, save 
for the purpose of heightening the surface of the Acropolis. 
With the statues were found many archaic inscriptions, in 
which the names of several artists are recorded, amongst 
them Antenor, the son of Eumaros. The work is edited by 
Dr. Romaidés, and published by K. Wilberg, at Athens. 
The price of each part is the very moderate sum of 6s. We 
shall look with interest to the progress of the publication, 
and trust that it will receive the support which it deserves. 


** PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE.” By A. Cassagne and Murray 
Wilson.—We have received from Messrs. Lechertier, Barbe & 
Co. a new work on Perspective, translated from the French 
of A. Cassagne by Murray Wilson. There are already a 
large number of treatises on perspective before the reader, 
and any addition to this already long list must lay claim to 
novelty and simplicity of method in teaching the subject for 
it to command any attention. Those who have attempted 
to teach beginners perspective, are aware how difficult it is 
to make the student grasp the general principles, and yet this 
is the first and most important consideration. In the work 
before us the illustrations not only profess to, but do really, 
explain the text: in fact, they teach the laws of perspective 
themselves. One excellent plan we notice that has been 
adopted by M. Cassagne is to represent the picture as a 
transparent surface held in front of the spectator, and by 
placing the spectator outside the picture, and the object to 
be delineated on the other side of the picture, the reader 
at a glance understands what is meant by the “ visual rays,”’ 
‘‘point of sight,’’ and other definitions, so obviating per- 
pkexity and difficulty of apprehension where the diagrams are 
all drawn flatly instead of in perspective. M. Cassagne is not 
the only writer who has adopted this plan of putting his diagrams 
in perspective, but we do not recollect having seen a book on 
perspective in which this plan is carried out more thoroughly 
than the work translated by Mr. Murray. There are few prob- 
lems that occur in the course of actual work that are not solved 
in the three hundred and twenty-five cuts which accompany 


the volume, a large proportion of them being pictorial illustra 
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tions of the principles enunciated, showing the practical 
applications of the laws of perspectiy The general reader 
merely wants a “ perspective eye,"’ and this M. Cassagne en- 
deavours to give him. The perspective employed by architects 
must be absolutely true, and to obtain this most accurate 
measurements must be made, and the whole drawing worked 
out in a strictly geometrical way. For sketching from nature 
the measurements must be taken by the eye, and the per- 
spective in this case can only be approximately correct— 


a fact that is generally ignored by most writers on perspective. 


Mr. Franz Lipperheide, of Berlin, has started a publication 
which is made up of selections of the most important full- 
page blocks which appear in the illustrated papers throughout 
the world. Its title is Alustersamm/lung von Holzschnitten. 
Each number consists of nine double-page blocks printed 
upon stout paper, and costs three shillings. It is wonderful 
how the excellencies of the woodcuts are brought out thereby, 
and it is with pleasure’ we note that those by Woodville, 
Abbey, Overend, and others, from the ///ustrated London 
News and Graphic, more than hold their own against the 
selections from Ze Afonde Lllustré, Harper's Weekly, and 
other foreign journals. 


Messrs. Wolff have produced what they term a_ frame- 
closing drawing-board, a name which does not rightly describe 
a useful and simple method of straining drawing paper. The 
board, which is grooved on its edges, has attached to its four 
sides pieces of wood, which brass ties on its under side allow 
free play to. These, when closed in, hold the paper in the 
grooves and form a solid frame round the board, being held 
together by catches at the corner, and the paper being thu: 


rendered perfec tly flat. 


We have received from the author an interesting pamphlet 
descriptive of the Lough and Noble models of statues, bas-re- 
reliefs, and busts in Elswick Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. These 
notes on this memorial collection of the works of the Tyneside 
sculptor, and his brother artist from Hackness, are written 
with intelligence, and are descriptive rather than critical. The 
exhibition is a good record of the condition of the sculptor’s 
art in the early part of the present century, and it would be 
quite as well if all collections of works of Art throughout the 
country were accompanied by descriptive catalogues. At 
present too much is left to the personal knowledge of the 
visitor, and the large bulk of sightseers gain very little instruc- 
tion from the mere contemplation of works of Art without 
more information than the label or the usual cut-and-dried 


catalogue affords. 


We have to hand “A Practical Manual of Wood En- 
graving,”” by W. H. Brown (Crosby Lockwood & Co.). 
It has been issued in the hope of inducing some of that 
large class of persons who have, as yet, found no field in 
which to exercise, in a profitable manner, their artistic tastes, 
to take up that branch of it as to whic h instruction in a 
compendious form is here given, Thou, h there never was a 
season when wood engraving was having such a hard fight 
for existence, there is, undoubtedly, still a good demand for 
first-rate, artistic, honest work, and any one can by means of 
this book, and the outlay of a few hillings, make a first 
attempt in that direction, and measure their success and 


interest in it. 
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The newest Art craze is prophesied to be pastel painting. 
lhe demand for handbooks on this fascinating art has led to 
a short Jrochure by Messrs. Kennedy and 


the publication of 
Lechertier, Barbe & Co. 


Francis, and another by Messrs. 
(he first calls for notice by reason of the direct business-like 
manner in which the practical hints are conveyed ; the second 
more expensive and more elaborate. No one, we think, 
be inclined to disagree with Mr. Hamerton when he says 
that ‘‘of all processes in colour, pastel seems to be the most 
accessible to amateur and it is a hopeful sign that the 
of the amateur, after having been so long divided 
toleum painting, china painting, tapestry paint- 
ing, and mirror painting, is now to be directed to work which 
honestly be considered as Art-work. Pastel, indeed, 
1 the attention of great artists, especially amongst 
the French school, for very many years, and it is one of those 
things not easily understood why the art has been allowed 
o long to fall into such complete disuse. The present revival 
may be but a caprice; but for the amateur who wishes to 
pursue it the pamphlets before us will afford many practical 
hints. 

“ TAPANESE HOUSES AND THEIR SURROUNDINGS.” By 
Edward S. Morse (London: Sampson Low & Co.).—-Art, as 
well as fashion, has its crazes. For some time past the 
Japanese mania has affected the diletfanti. But few of 
them have gained much insight into the U7¢:ma Thule of 
Japanese domestic life and the every-day existence of the 
marvellous race, the revelation of whose Art has within the 
last twenty years so completely taken Europe by storm. Mr. 
Morse’s effort to preserve many details of the Japanese house 

some of them trivial, perhaps—which in a few decades of 
years may be difficult, if not impossible, to obtain, is a laud- 
able one. As with their Art, which, whilst it has had great 
influence on Western artists, has itself suffered by the contact, 
so with their homes; the Japanese people are ‘‘ passing 
through profound changes and readjustments, as a result of 
their compulsory contact with the vigorous, selfish, and mer- 
cantile nations of the West, accompanied on their part by a 


propagandism in some respects equally mercenary and sel- 


fish.’’ Feeling with Professor Fenollosa that ‘it is not 
enough to approach these delicate children of the spirit with 
t! e€ €ve ot mere ( Iriosity, or the cold rig id standard of an 


alien school,’’ we are inclined to take the remarks of the pre- 
nt author in the same spirit of sympathetic acquiescence 
characterizes his criticism of his subject, and to follow 
him step by step as he teaches us something concerning the 
nature of the houses which sheltered the authors of the singular 
beautiful works of Art which are now so familiar. Mr. 

¢ introduces us first to the exterior, and tells us plainly 

the first sight of a Japanese house is disappointing. 
combats Rein-a fairly generally accepted au- 


ne or two points. For instance, Rein says that 


panese house lacks chiefly solidity and comfort :’ 
he means comfort for himself and his people,’’ says 
] | can understand him; if he means com- 
f t Japanese, tl he has not the faintest con- 
| | i fa gret t of his 
i tl pa cre 
t of | icy 1p 
t 


Japanese dwellings, forgetting that privacy is only necessary 
in the midst of vulgar and impertinent people—a class of 
which Japan has the minimum, and the so-called Civilised 
races—the English and American particularly—have the maxi. 
mum.’’ Such passages as these will serve very forcibly to 
convince the reader of the necessity of being entirely in sym. 
pathy with the author. But to proceed. The universal 
method of roof support is that of horizontal beams resting 
upon perpendicular walls, and the Japanese are as - 
verse to using the arch in their house architecture as were 
the Egyptians and Hindoos. Generally speaking, we are 
told that it is difficult to recognise any special types of 
architecture in Japanese dwellings, and that there is no 
attempt at architectural display, the latter fact sparing the 
traveller ‘‘ those miserable experiences he so often encounters 
in his own country.’” It is mainly to the roofs that the 
Japanese houses owe their picturesque appearance. They 
are either shingled, tiled, or thatched. <A great deal of 
taste and skill is displayed in the proper trimming of the 
eaves, and the admirable way in which a variety of gables 
are made to unite with the main roof would excite praise from 
the most*critical architect. The first thing that impresses 
one on entering a Japanese house is the small size and 
low stud of the rooms. The constructive features are 
everywhere apparent—in the stout wooden posts, supports, 
cross-ties, etc. The open character of the Japanese house 
has caused the development of a variety of forms of port- 
able screens, bamboo shades, curtains, and the like, upon 
which much ingenuity of construction and an infinite amount 
of artistic talent have been expended. The general tone 
and colour of a Japanese apartment are subdued. The 
papers of the /usuma are of neutral tints; the ceilings 
are of cedar-wood; the woodwork is everywhere ‘“ undefiled 
by the painter’s miseries ;’’ the floor is covered with cool 
straw matting ; a recess, clear and free from the floor to 
the hooded partition which spans it above, placed at right 
angles to the source of light, alone contains the picture— 
one only. The Japanese may have a famous collection of 
pictures, yet they are stored away in his /wra, or fireproot 
outhouse, with the exception of the one exposed. If he is 
a man of taste, he changes his picture from time to time, 
according to the season, the character of his guests, or for 
special occasions. In the same way all collections of pottery 
and other bric-a-brac are carefully stowed away, to be un- 
packed only when appreciative friends come to the house. We 
have thus roughly indicated a very few of the special eharac- 
teristics of the Japanese home and its surroundings with which 
the present work teems. In closing the book we can only re- 
gret that there are not more authors as painstaking in their 
research and as felicitous in imparting their knowledge as 
Mr. Morse. Before taking leave, however, altogether, we 
must accord a word of praise to the general get-up ol the 
book, and especially call attention to the unique design for 
the cover, by Mr. L. S. Ipsen, and to the numerous illustra- 
tions by the author, which are a great aid to the proper 
understanding of the letterpress. 

We regret that in our review of ‘Les Graveurs du XIX° 


Siccle,’’ last month, we spoke of Mons. Henri Ber ildi as 


fr eing dead. This, we are glad to say, is not so. 


‘f/f 
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I’ is a singular fact that the chief opposition to the intro- | 


duction of railways forty years ago was based on what | 
may be termed sentimental reasons. Gentlemen objected to | 
have the beauty of their parks destroyed by railway cuttings, | 
lovers of scenery generally joined in the objection, and con- | 
servative admirers of old customs were hysterically despondent 
at the bare thought that stage-coaches would be driven off 
the road. Fortunately no sentimentalism about destroying 
the face of the ocean could be worked into existence. We 
talk of ‘‘ Britannia’s realm,’’ but the ocean is the domain of 
all and none can injure it. 


** Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 
Stops with the shore.”’ 





Still there was a 
good deal of senti- 
mental ridicule } 
directed against 
the first steam ships 
introduced into 
the Royal Navy, 
and even those 
which were con- 
structed for the 
merchant — service 
were regarded as 
omething  un- 
canny. The sneak- 
ing, smoking 
teamer, which 
could move about 


without sails or 





sailors, Was looked 
upon as something 
worked by unfair 
means, entirely de- 
void of romance 
and of that 
** mystic spell 

Which none but sailor 


know or teel, 
And none but they can 


tell.” The ** Chazalie,’ 


So far as the 
Roval Navy was concerned it was confidently predicted by 
all hands—from admirals to A.B.’s—that the kettle would 
utterly destroy and extinguish the British sailor, and mor 

irticularly the British tar or man-ol-w ir’s man. We wer 

have nothing afloat but a race of stokers and grease 
nd not so very long ago, when the A/a/anfa was lost, the 
ite Admiral Rous wrote one of his characteristic letters to 
the Zymes attributing the accident to the deterioration ¢ 


seamen in consequence of the introduction of steam. It i 
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STEAM YACHTING. 





not therefore surprising to find that the sentimental objection 
to the use of steam existed in a very acute form in the case 
of yachts. Fifty years ago it had become an established 
fact that a vessel could be propelled with unerring certainty 
by side wheels, and many of the engineers of the day wer 
devoting their time to the development of the steam-engine 
as a motive power for driving the wheels. The late Mr. 
Assheton Smith, of Tedworth, North Hants, whilst the fore- 
most fox-hunter of his time and one of the best-known 
yachtsmen as a “ racing man,”’ always ready for a match, 
had at the same time a very scientific turn of mind, and no 
doubt thought very deeply over the many great problems 
which were at that period exercising the engineering world 
Hle forestalled 

Ss : Scott Russell with 
the ‘hollow bow,"’ 

and built the fast- 

est p iddle - whee! 
steamers of the 
day He was a 
member of — the 
Royal Yacht 
Squadron, and that 
body, dazed and 
alarmed by — the 
brilliancy of Mr, 
Assheton Smith's 
achievement with 
his ‘‘ kettle,’ forth- 
with showed their 
appreciation of his 
efforts by passing 
a rule that an 
owner of a steam 


ye ht could not be 





1 member of the 
club Probably in 
the whole history 
of marine propul 


sion by tcam, 


more leaden, stupid 

514 fon exhibition of | 
judice could not 
be found than this. Mr. Assheton Smith instantly showed 
that he valued his scientific experiments, in what has proved 
to be one of the most magnificent revolutions of the century, 
a great deal more than he did the society of the members of 


the ite yal Vac ht qu idron, by Ww thdrawing from the club; and 


he went on building steam yachts to his heart's content They 
were all handsome and remarkably fast ve els; one of them, 
the /yre Oucen, was, until within the last three years, the Port 


Admiral’s yacht at Portsmouth; and another, the /ire Av 
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years was distinguished as the fastest passenger 
1 the Clyde This, of course, was before the days 
1 ! lord of the Isles. 


wheels were not so advantageous for yachts as the 


peller, mainly for the reason that a vessel which has 
ind pa ldle-b cannot be sailed so well. If for 

) that would be ifficient to justify the con- 

ents made with the rew, and at last—about 

wo now—the | Sir Petit Smith achieved the 

il triumph with the .lrchzmedes auxiliary screw 
cht. Soon after this great achievement the Ad- 

k it up, and the /uzry screw yacht was built for 
ty the Queen his beautiful little vessel had her 


n Osborne Bay, close to the Royal Yacht Squadron 


There may be a dead calm, but still the steam yacht 
out and make the passage, whilst the sailing yacht is |] 


helplessly without moti 
A striking 
Wight two years ago: 


example 


a 


can go 


ing 


on, 
» of at the Isle of 
the Royal Yacht Squadron started 


this occurred 


a 


match from Cowes to sail to the Nab and return to Yar th 


and back to Cowes. 


a sigh of wind, and s« 


ready to accompany the match set out at twelve 


to go round the Isle « 
those on board as th 
air. They 


and got back to find t 


them, and there they hz 


At the time of the start there 


accomplished the distance in about fiy 


wa not 


yme of the steam yachts wh 


f Wight, making a cool breeze for 


ey steamed rapidly through the stil] 


J 


he sailing yachts where they had left 
id Jain all day in the stifling air. 


Often, too, in shifting 

















the 
out 


ports steam yacht 
makes 


her passage whilst those 


the sailing 


goes and 


on board 
yacht are whistling for 


a wind, and 
the 


frequently 
when bre ez@ does 
come there is a great 
deal more than is plea- 
sant for the passengers 
The 


the general enjoyment of 


chief drawback to 
the luxuries of a st 
yacht is the expense, as 
for any given cabin ac- 
commodation the steam 
yacht must be at least 
one-third larger than the 
sailing yacht; and even 


much more, if a very 
high rate of speed be 
required. The objections 
en 


icks 


from the funnel are now 


to the ‘‘smell of the 


gine’ and the bk: 
seldom heard, and carry 


no more than 
the 


against railway tunnels 


weight 


medical testimony 


forty years ago did, that 
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The ** Sunbeam,” 432 tons. 


heer counter and stem like a “ real 
objections could be made that she was 


The 


disfigured 


members of the Royal 
ition and rescind d their 


nye the owners of ste 


am vessels from membership, 

lthat on el ‘ 1 possess themselves of the 

i eam offered 1 Spite of the Royal Yacht 
N loul tw 1 be a matter of regret from 
vy if er els were entir uperseded 
isa matt f practical importance, if a steam 

‘ itest variety ol intayes, the ulin 

if . 

{ rasteam yacht] hat she can 
l can mal i ¢ ct ¢ rse 





into use it was 


came 


‘ 
as an auxiliary power, to drive the yachts at the rate 


passing through them 
would cause catarrh ! 
When first the screw 


considered an excellent contrivance, 


‘ 
Ol 


five or six knots in calms or against a light wind which was 


blowing straight down 
it would be tedious. 
way was the £raz77a, : 


by Lord Dufferin. 


is still to tl 


her course, when beating up against 


One of the first to be fitted in this 
1 topsail schooner, some thirty years 


| 


‘ ° — si] 
She had a copper boiler and smal 


avo, 
high-pressure engines, which were so ineffective in driving 
the yacht that a speed of more than three or foul knots 
could not be obtained, and the machinery was ! L. 
Another yacht built about the same time was th 
of Sir Henry Oglander. This yacht had more pow: rful ma- 
chinery, but it was also of the high-pressure type, was 
_. removed three or four years ago for compound ¢ . 
Pethe Hirefly cht 


1c fore as a comfortable stean 
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of undoubted pretensions to seaworthiness ; but the fate of 
the Zyrminza has been rather inglorious, as she is advertised 
for hire by a company at so much a bed a passenger, the 
cabins, which must necessarily be small, being fitted up to 
carry two or more persons, ‘ Yachting’’ under such con 
ditions must necessarily be associated with a great many 
discomforts. 

Of course there are a very great variety of steam yacht 
ind they vary in tonnage from nearly a thousand tons down 
to the steam launch Awf IJV eides #, Which figures in 
Flunt’s Listasof‘1ton.’ The Wanderer, of 700 tons, owned 
by Mr. Lambert, has quite the look of a corvette of Her Ma 
jesty’s Navy, and, as is well known, made a voyage round th 


world. <A record of this voyage was kept by Mrs. Lambert and 


forms most interesting reading, both of life on board and at 


the many places visited. The Sw/eam, a much smaller vessel, 


owned by Sir Thomas Brassey, also made a voyage round the 
world, and has several times made the circuit of the Mediter- 
rancan. Accounts of these vovayves hav also been published 
and Sir Thomas Brassey, in connection therewith, has mor 
than once placed on record the awful nature of the resp 
bility which rests on the amateur who undertakes to naviyate 


his own vessel. 


1} ( } ton e famo ( port 
“wooden walls’’ (Jlunderer and Ss ! t sl | be 
aid, are of composite build, havi: 1 frames and w l 


plank), and was built for the late Mr. Gerard Leigh. of Luton 
Hoo, Bedfordshire. We think he did not live to enj t] 
pleasures of yachting in this fine vessel, but his widow ha 
made several passages to the Mediterranean in het Mr 
Gerard Leigh married, two years ago, M. de Falbe, the Danish 


minister, and the yacht is still registered in her nam 








Lhe ** edmazwn,” Oo tens. 


Chazalie has the reputation of being one of the fastest yachts 
afloat along the wind under canvas, and it is said she has 
logged fifteen knots by the reel. She ts also weatherly and 
handy, and in this respect she differs somewhat from the Sw 
eam. The late Mr. Thomas Broadwood (who probably built 
and owned more steam and sailing yachts than any other 
yachtsman, Lord Alfred Paget excepted) used to very much 
enjoy telling how once when the Chazalie and Sunbeam 
were having a friendly match inside the Isle of Wicht, 
he stood on Ryde Pier and watched Swxéeam trying to 
tack: he watched her for twenty minutes, then walked to 
the Royal Victoria Yacht Club House, lunched, and returned 
to the pier, to find Swaéeam still backing and filling, try 
ing to stay, and Chaza/re about six mil o windward off 
Cowes. [here is, however, no reason why Swsadbeant, « 


} hle ¢ fay 


any other similar yacht, should be unable to stay if put to 





wind in a scamanlike mannet ind this can be very well un 
derstood by those who recollect that such a steam yacht . 
Eothen—a very poor sailer—-beat all the way home from 


River Plate when owned by Mr. Ashbury Ihis al ns 


to mind that the Lancashire Ih practically a ter el 
of Sunbeam, when owned by Sir Thomas Hesketh, beat an 
even farther distance against the track *—that 
the Falkland Islands to Liverpool 1} yacht also 1 
me very remarkable runs undet the passag 
She was at tl Falkland | i » | iy to Japa 
sit 1} ma } | I ie i lula i 
itely put tl wht’s head { Nat nd she we 
the trade winds as if the ‘‘ yirls at home had t | l of 
tow-rope.”’ 
Yachts like Sunteam and Chaza ire termed a ry 
rew yachts, because they are supposed to rely chielly on 








their sails for motive power. Such yachts are, as a rule, 
’ 


better sea boats than those which have “ full steam,’ 


for the reason that they are much deeper and heavier. They 


are also very much more expensive to build and equip. The 
masts, sails, and rigging of a ‘‘ full steam’’ yacht are quite 
unimportant affairs, but the case is quite different if the 
yacht has only auxiliary steam power. The cost of main- 
tenance is also considerably greater, as in addition to the 
wear and tear of the sails there is the deterioration of the 
machinery. Beyond this the auxiliary must also carry a full 
complement of seamen to work the sails, besides the usual 
numberof engineersand stokers, whereas all the full steam yacht 
requires is a crew for the gig and dinghy, as the sails are small 

id rarely set, except to steady the vessel in a beam sea. 

A common type of iron steam yacht is illustrated by the 
Amethyst, owned by Captain T. Harvey. Captain Harvey 


a very skilled navigator, and has distinguished himself on 
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mainly 





pulsion is for inland navigation, and for this purpose ¢) 
draught of water must not much exceed 4} feet. The lens), 


Pe 


over all should not be more than 100 feet, nor the bri adth, 
greater than 15 fect. This type of yacht is represented by 
the Sa/amander, 63 tons, owned by Mr. F. Power. Most of 
the canals and rivers of England are explorable by this king 
of craft, but the wandering habits of yachtsmen more fre. 
quently take them to the canals and rivers of France. Je]. 
gium, and Holland, to say nothing of the Rhine and Elbe. 
Any one contemplating a visit to any of these waters would 
do well to obtain a book published by Mr. W. Moens, who 
went over nearly all the waterways of France and Hol. 
land in the steam yacht J7ene. Mr. Moens, it should be 
said, is a very experienced traveller, and some years ago his 
experiences amongst the Greek brigands cost him over seven 

thousand pounds. 
The Isle of Wight and the Clyde are particularly adapted 
for the charms of yacht- 




















ing in such vessels as 
the Salamander, and it 
is not surprising to find 
many such in existence 
thereabouts. It is very 
rare that a day is so 
bad that the little vessel 
cannot get under way 
inside the Isle of Wight, 
and the beautiful scenery 
of the island and Hamp 
shire shores is a “joy 
for ever.”’ Then in suit- 
able weather, trips can 
be made _ round the 
island to view the 
. beauties of Scratchell's 
t apne sar Bay, Blackgang, the 

Undercliff and White 


cliff ; or to lovely Christ- 





church Bay, Bourne- 
mouth, Poole Harbour, 
and quaint Studland 
and Swanage. The 


small steam yacht can 








The * Amethy t,”? 330 tons, 


veral occasions by taking his yacht to Norway and the 


Baltic without the aid of a pilot. 
A smaller type of yacht is represented by the Amazon, 
t She was built for Mr. Tankerville Chamberlayne 
his own yard, and although designed by the author of this 
pay ‘ lered a d-looking \ el, and can stear 
. 4 en kn rh I She wa ph t rap 
( Dur tat] i nd it will be en that the 
ho copies e photograph has succes | most 
( t] of the well-known Warrer 
e of t) ¢ of \W ( ’ +} ] + 
of ed bi ) ) 
| ) ( of \ r 
f In { . , P 
I ( ( ‘ ( 
( ut T st me of pr 


even go farther afield 
than this, and many 
times has General 
Baring been to Weymouth from Cowes in his fast steam 
launch I¢vex, of only 34 tons. This is a very favourite pas- 

ize, as after passing down the Solent a close view 1s obtained 
of the famous Needles Rocks, Durleston Head, St. Albans 


Head, Iulworth Cove, White Nothe, and Portland. 


Nor is crossing the Channel beyond the capabilities ol 
these charming little vessels, and we have seen it recorded 
tl mmer that the steam yacht Primrose, owned by Mt 
George Beer, crossed to the Channel Islands from the Isl 
of Wicht, and then on to St. Malo; thence to Cher! 

1 re, and up the Seine to Rouen, Paris, etc. ; back to 
coast again, on to Dieppe, Boulogne, and across to Dover. 
On the Firth of Clyde the excursions possible by 

1m yacht are even more diversified, and to speak o! t! 
beaut of the scenery would be almost as trite as ret 
one of the glories of the peacock. For those who | 
predilection for sailing, or assisting in sailing as a ¢ 
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sailor for pastime, the steam yacht offers unbounded advan 


tages, and no one now thinks it a sign of smartness to make 


a joke at the expense of the steam-yacht owner. Indeed, 
the interest taken in steam yachts has become quite general, 
and their appearance is now as much a matter for cri- 
ticism as that of a sailing yacht. In short, next to her 
speed, the ‘‘looks’’ of a steam yacht are everything, and 
among the many accepted beauties In existence, none rank 
higher than the //uma, of 231 tons, which was built for Mr]. 
Mackie this year. 

The speed of steam yachts naturally excites some interest 


among those who own them, and several attempts have been 
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made to introduc ul acht ra Such rac have be 
p voted at the N itta the la year ind 
\m 1 there i Steam Ya ( \ » annu ally 1 
ra rhe ya " ! la of hulla 
power of the machi: ry, otherwise a ill yacht like i torped 
boat, with very powerful engines, n t make a clean swee 
of the prizes; but under the system adopted no such event as 
this can happen, as the f Ip pa the macl \ 
Steam yacht races can never, however, becom popular, forth 
simple reason that when once it has been ascertained w 

is the fastest ve el tl lt of ar bs« | t« test W 

be a for 1 ( In fact tead of havir l 




















The * Salamander,” 63 tons. 


the results of carefully made measured mile trials might be 
taken, and prizes awarded by a committee of inspection on 
these results, 

The cabin decorations of steam yachts is pretty much the 
same as that of sailing yachts. Some have polished woods 
such as maple and mahogany, or wainscot oak and teak, 
whilst others have black and gold or white and gold panelling 
with painted figures on the panels. Some of the panels 
are covered with rich tapestry, with ‘‘ high art ’’ furniture and 
upholstery. One of the most elaborately fitted yachts in thi 


way 1s the Zady 7orfrida, of 600 tons, built and owned by 


Mr. William Pearce, and she is credited with being able to 
steam at the rate of fifteen knots an hour. This yacht is said 


to have cost £26,000 to build and equip, but a common price 
is £30 per ton. 

A steam yacht is rarely met with which has not a deck- 
house, and some have even the dining-saloon on deck This 
is found to be a very convenient arranyement when the galley 


or kitchen is also on deck, but the common result is that the 


saloon below is rarely used These deck-houses in some 
vessels are very elaborately fitted, whilst in othes they show 
nothing but the teak stiles and panelling of which they are 
built, with sofas or seats of the knife-board pattern 

In conclusion, it should bi iid that all the e1 ving 
are taken from phot yrraphs by M West 1 Son, of 
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RUSKIN’S NOTES ON BEWICK’S “BIRDS.” 


WN the St. George’s Mu 
scum, at the pictur- 
esque littie vi lage of 
Walkley, near Shef- 
field, Mr. Ruskin ha 
made an extremely 
valuable collection, or 
‘Working- man’s 
Bodleian,’’ as he 


ves to call it. This he 






has filled with minerals, 
precious stones, picture 

and with what is by no mean 
the least of the attractions—a 
buokease, containing, besides a 


complete set of his own work 






and those of him whom he affectionately 
terms ‘‘my Master, Carlyle,’’ numerou 
others, chiefly relating to Art. Amongst 

these is a copy of the first edition of Be- 

wick’s ‘ Birds,’’ which, on being examined, 


will be found to be full of notes in Mr. Ruskin’ 


handwriting, criticising many of the woodcuts. 
All lovers of Bewick will, I am convinced, be 


grateful for the opportunity thus afforded them of ascer- 


tuininy the opinions of the great Art critic on the engravings 


in this the best known of Bewick’s works. 


\s in the various editions the position of the woodcuts has 
en considerably altered, I have given, besides the page of 
i Original edition, a short description of the figure repre- 


nted, so that those readers who may happen to possess 


ther editions than the first will require but a slight amount 


of patience and research to identify, with this help, the wood- 
cut referred to. Phis will be found to apply more esper ially 
to the tailpieces. In conclusion, I will merely recommend 


Mr. Ruskin’s advice that a strong magnifying glass be used 
ir the examination of such minute details as are to be found 
in all Bewick’s handiwork. 

It will of course | 


nginally prepared by Mr. Ruskin for his own private use 


e understood that these notes were 


1 for the use of students at the St. George’s Museum, and 


re not in the first plac at all intended for publication. 


NOTES ON VOLUME I, (Published 1797). 


J” Ye to Tit Pace. \ tombstone, with a river 


{1 with boats in the foreground, and a chimney in the 


\nd somewhat more, namely this prophecy, for one litth 
lo the left of vignette is written, ‘* The gravestone 
* To the right is written, ‘Vita Nuova.’ 

f Commer ind Manufactur 


End of Preface.—Two men with a dog. Background of 
river and mountains. ‘‘ Query, meaning ?’’ 

Head piece to Introduction.—A farm with duc] 
turkeys, and pig. ‘‘ The farm-yard. Very comic t thi 
ladder has a shadow, but the chickens none! Flight of vhat 
birds -) very notable in careful nicety of touch.’ 


End of Lntroduction.—A blind man with a pipe in his 


overty and misery. Very grand 


mouth, led by a boy. “P and. 
Note engraving of the hand on the boy’s shoulder.”’ * The 


pot and pipe have been the root of everv other demoralizatic n 


of the filthiest and literally scurviest sort among all classes.”’ 
—Love’s Meinie.) ‘* The pipe is represented as a cause of 
misery.”’ 
Tlead piece to Contents.—A man on the high-road carry- 
ing abox. ‘* The loaded traveller. Query, meaning ?”’ 
End of Conrtents.—A man reposing by a fountain; with 


inscription ‘‘ Grata Sume.’’ ‘‘ Thirsty. On the rock, ‘Grata 


sume.’ Repeated on page 177. 

Page 4.—An eagle attacking a sheep, with the inscrip- 
tion, ‘*‘ Aquila non capit muscas.’ Che two heads are very 
terrible.’’ 

Page 5.—‘ The Golden Eagle’ (Falco chrysaetos). ‘ Note 
in general the conscientious infinity of labour in the feather- 
cutting. This becomes servile for want of proper teaching of 
chiaroscuro.’’ (See also the note to the woodcut on page 80 
—The Jay.) 

Page 8.—An eagle attacking a snake. ‘‘ Bad. The snake 
is too long, but is finely made complex by the shadows. Note 
the expression in the cagle’s eye, and the cutting of the head. 
Wonderful. Note the artificial relief again, with white be- 
hind.” 

Page 11.— Sea-Eagle’ (/a/co ossifragus). ‘‘The feather 
cutting is stupendous. Remark this especially intellectual 
manner of work as opposed to modern scribbling and hatch 
ing. Note the whiskers over the bird’s mouth, and the wa) 
in which the back feathers go down to the tail.”’ 

Page 15.—‘ The Common Buzzard’ (Falco Buteo). ‘* The 


eyes are magnificent, light itself.’’ 


Page 26.—An old man breaking stones. ‘‘ The old stone- 
breaker. Note his comforts, his dog and his bottle. The 
signpost stands for the use of his work to all mankind. 

*¢ Ob- 


Page 32.—Two men endeavouring to lift a stone. 
serve well-applicd and misapplied force.”’ 

’ . ' 

Page 38.—A gravestone aslant. ‘‘ Wasted time. Alas 


owes 


how much of this, even in the best men. But compare pag 
59 and 87.”’ 

Page 39.—‘ The Hobby’ (Falco Subbuteo). “ Fin 
local colour.”’ 

Page 40.—Two stilts lying on the ground by the sic 
Stream. ‘‘ The stilts. Fine.’’ 

Page 51.—* The White Owl’ (Strix flammea). “* The ow's 


throughout are stupendous in the feather cutting. rh 


he id for 


f / 


next (the ‘Tawny Owl,’ S7@7x s/vidu/a) are the two |! 


One of the chief merits of Bewick is the ease a! 
th which he uses his black and white for the « 


nes.”’—Lectures on Art 
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Page 55.—An owl perched on a bough. 
Athena. Splendid. 


finest bits.”’ 


“The classi 
The dark oak foliage one of Bewick’ 

Page 57.—A traveller seeing ghosts by the roadside. 
‘* Moonlight is very marvellous as light. Institutes of modern 
philosophy also. There is no devil!’’ (Mr. Ruskin has re- 
** That 


modern philoso- 


cently further explained this note to me as follows: 
is to say, Bewick is of the same opinion as 


} 
} 
i 


phers, who, in their pride, say, There is no devil!’’) “Yet 


compare page 110. For studies of effect compare page 97 


two horses in the rain). 


Page 59.—A man looking at a gravestone. “* Compare 


page 38. He has something in his head that I do not undet 
stand 


Pace 62.- 


ness (or drunkenness; but I think not), 


A peasant lying down under a hedge. ‘“ Lazi- 
The head is one of 
the finest pieces of woodcutting Bewick ever did, and all 


magnificent. Richness of landscape got out of horizontal 


line.”’ 

Page 65.—A raven drinking froma pitcher. ‘ Examine th 

bird’s eye and beak. On the other hand, Bewick’s total want 

of education is shown by the quite barbarous errors in th 

perspective of the vase.”’ 

‘The head, the 

eye, and the claws are superb, as is also the general colour.”’ 
Page 68. 


and in Bewick’s disagreeablest temper: see the skull in the 


Page 66.—‘ The Raven’ (Corvus corax). 


Two carrion crows and a skull. ‘ Very poor, 


corner. The next (woodcut on page 70) is still more dreadful.’’ 
Page 70.—A dead dog lying on a river bank; two 


/ 


hooded crows about to feast on its carcase. ‘‘The drowned 


doy! Surely a libel on the hooded crow. Compare with this 


the libel on the magpie, namely, the dead horse, in woodcut 


” 


on page 75. 
Page 71.—* The Rook’ (Corvus Jrugilegus). 
laboured and thought out, but too elaborate for the material.’’ 
Pasi 74- 


down to a copse hard by. ‘‘ Superb. But one wants this piece 


‘Intensely 


-Two cows ina brook. Several jackdaws flying 


of jackdaw business explained. The distance is quite one of 
Bewick’s finest pieces of tree-work.”’ 

Page 75. 
wonderfully fine here also; the ugly sticks in the foreground 


‘The Magpie’ (Corvus fica). ‘‘ The distance i 


are cut out in later editions.”’ 
age 78.—A horse looking over palings at some lads who 


} 


are putting the finishing touch to a snow man. ‘Esto 


perpetua’’ engraved in the left-hand corner. ‘‘‘ Esto per- 
petua.’ The astonished horse in the distance is nice.”’ 

Page 80.—‘ The Jay’ (Corvus glandarius ‘* Curiously 
poor, in showing that Bewick did not care for colour, but only 
for chiaroscuro,’’—-which he had not been properly taught. 
See note to page 5. 

Page 82.—A horse in a cart running away with some 
boys who had mischievously got inside whilst the owner wa 
in the public-house. ‘‘ It is one of the most terrific facts in 
all the history of British Art that Bewick never draws children 
The Art of England. 
This is very fine. Note Bewick’ 


but in mischief.”’ ‘* Stopping at the 


ale-house ! endeavour to 
give swiftness to the wheels by making many cuts for the 
poke 

Page 87.—A donkey rubbing itself against a memorial 
pillar. ‘* Military glory; see ‘Ariadne Florentina.’  In¢ 
ceivably bad chiaroscuro, but compare woodcut on page 9! 
‘*In thisengray 


Pave ot.—A wooden cross and hillock. 


the sense of chiaroscuro is very perfect 
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Page 93.--An old man with his dog; he i perched on 
his fiddle. ‘‘ The blind fiddler. O of 


Bewk k’s comp! test bit 


fa 7 Iwo hors« ta 1 a field rd 
of rain. ** Highest possible quality. An amazing acl 
In engravin ind { eC] f oft ‘ 
( npare the Frene 1\ ] ( a 
/ 11 A man being d 1 by the « l to the illow 
Ihe distant alehouse intelligible, but what | the d 
to do with it Compare engraving on pa 129 
Page 111.—* The Wryneck’ (Fyax Zi “TR 
one of the simpl t and best for tudying Bewicl | 


treatment 
Page 113. 


me Of le 3S: oO also are cuts o1 page 11s t man Ww idi 


A man with a gun sitting on a boulder of rock 


through water), 120 (a shepherd resting), and 122 (man 
and walking stick 

Pave 120. 
the air. 


\ devil with a pipe in hi 
An execution going on in the distance: ‘The dev 
pipe! Compare page 110. Here the distant crowd and 
beted figures are wonderful.* Little puff from the pip 
execution, and its outlines with knob below bowl are « 
marvellous, 

Page 120. 


a ladder. Dog trying to cross the ladder to join his mast 


Compare page 110.’ 

[Iwo blocks on a broken bridye, connected | 
who is on the central block. ‘‘ The dog and the ladder p 
and the light and shade both execrabk 

Page 137.-—A black cat crossing over a plank. ‘‘ Very po 
cat’s face has completely failed.”’ 
Page 147. 


and his dog. ‘‘Quite glorious in all intellectual at 


A man trudging through the snow with his , 
lexecutiona 
qualities. Seen, thought, and done to the uttermost, so fa 
as the subject has anything in it to see, think of, or do; and 
so far as his means went.”’ 

Page 157. The runaway match! A large black leat 
‘* Bad taste. 


right across woodcut. Partly feverish and « 


eased; compare page 175.”’ 

Page 162.—Snow-clad fields, with a cottage in the for 
ground, ‘ Exquisite.”’ 
Page 175- 


taste and breeding ; his thumb-mark.”’ 


The celebrated thumb-mark tailpiece. ‘' Vil 


Page 194.—A burly British farmer contemplating a cat he 
has just hung. ‘‘Useless and in bad taste, unl there 
some unde rmeaning which I can’t get at 

Pave 202. A ruined abbey, with close at hand an old 
man reading and a boy trundling a hoop. ‘* Yorkshu 
church and religion. (Vanitas.) Noble in satire and it 
prophec _— 

Pave 226.—Farm-yard scene. A hen defending her chick 
‘* Maternity. 


meal from a big dog. Compare page 32 


Study for woodcutting the hen’s head. Compare cocks in 
glass on page 228. Glorious. Compare also page 245°" (a 


hen trying to prevent some ducklings from going into tl 


water 
Pave 228.—A cock looking at itself in a i “Con 
We have taken up the benevolent idea, f that t | 
t t l ancl we " th \ are toy 
t it wen ‘ j to the 
Ww t try er] I t I 
| ’ } 
t t ‘ } 
’ 
' 7 ' 
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engravings on pages 226, 245, and 281’’ (two cocks 
La 31.—‘*Splendid. Compare page 228.”’ 
Pace 288.—A stone wall and some trees. ‘‘ Frightful waste 
of t 
Pa 39.—' The Peacock’ (Pavo cristatus). ‘*‘ The com- 
plexity of the distant raised plumage and leaves is a most 


table instance of a great man’s mistake in showing his 


| in a wrong place, and loving intelligibility for dis- 


Pave 203.—‘ The Guinea Hen’ (Numidea Meleagris). 
‘Glorious in the plumage cutting.”’ 
Page 295. ‘The Wood Grouse’ (Zefrao urogallus). 


“Plumage fine, but Bewick has lost here the rounding kept 


» wonderfully on page 293.” 
Pa 301.—' The Red Grouse’ (Zvfrao Scoticus). ‘* Legs 
ind feet glorious, but ne t page.’”’ 
Pa ys 4 , Lhe \\ h te Crouse j 7Tetrao lagopus). ic e- 
utter 0 ‘ rrrr,+rrrreF? 
Page 305.—‘The Partridge’ (Zetrao perdrix). “Most 
curiously mistaken, losing the whole breast j jj jjj’’ * 


| 


Page 308.—‘ The Quail’ (Zetrao coturnix). “ Magnifi ent 
again.”’ 

Page 311.—* The Corn-Crake ’ (Rallus-Crex). “ Very fin, 
especially the action. Characteristic."’ : : 

Page 328.—A mower disturbing a bird’s nest. * Mater. 
nity. Compare page 226.”’ 

Page 330.—A fountain representing nymph pouring water 
from two jugs. ‘‘ Classic sentiment j j jj jj’ * 

Page 3 35.—A feather. *““Good, but I can do better 
myself.”’ 

Next month will be given Mr. Ruskin’s notes on the second 
volume of ‘‘ British Birds.’’ I will bring the notes on the 
first volume to a close by quoting the following summary of 
Bewick’s character from a recent work by the author of 
‘‘Modern Painters ’’—‘‘ You know I have always spoken of 
Bewick as pre-eminently a vulgar or boorish person, though 
of splendid honour and genius; his vulgarity shows in nothing 
so much as in the poverty of the details he has collected, 
with the best intentions, and the shrewdest sense, for English 
ornithology. His imagination is not cultivated enough to 
enable him to choose or arrange.’’ 

A. GORDON CRAWFORD. 


‘GURTH THE SWINEHERD- 


EADERS of Sir Walter Scott will remember, haply, their 
introduction to Gurth the Swineherd in the opening 
chapter of ‘‘Ivanhoe.’’ The passage is so fine in its descrip- 
tion of this strange denizen of the extensive woods which are 
to be seen at the noble seats of Wentworth, of Wharncliffe 
Park, and around Rotherham, that we cannot do better than 
quote Sir Walter's own words :—‘* Broad-headed, short- 
stemmed, wide-branched oaks, which had witnessed perhaps 
the stately march of the Roman soldiery, flung their gnarled 
irms over a thick carpet of the most delicious greensward ; 
in some places they were intermingled with beeches, hollies, 
and copsewood of various descriptions, so closely as totally 
to intercept the level beams of the sinking sun; in others 
they receded from cach other, forming those long sweeping 
vistas, in the intricacy of which the eye delights to lose 
itself, while imagination considers them as the paths to 
yet wilder scenes of silvan solitude. The human 
figures which completed this landscape were in number 
two, partaking, in their dress and appearance, of that wild 
ind rustic character which belonged to the woodlands of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire at that early period. The 


eldest of these men had a stern, savage, and wild aspect 


\. 


i garment was of the simplest form imaginable, being a 
close jacket with sleeves, composed of the tanned skin of 
ul, on which the hair had been originally left, b 
had | 1 worn off in so many places, that it y | 
dif t tod uish, from tl I hes that 1 
t creature the fur had 1 ed Th 
t reached ft i the tl to the } ( and 
ill tl 1 purp of bod | the 
r it tl ‘ ir tl 1 \ nec iry to 
] I G 1 and repr } ‘tT 


admit the passage of the head, from which it may be inferred 
that it was put on by slipping it over the head and shoulders, 
in the manner of a modern shirt, or ancient hauberk. San- 
dals, bound with thongs made of boar’s hide, protected the 
feet, and a roll of thin leather was twined artificially around 
the legs, and, ascending above the calf, left the knees bare, 
like those of a Scottish Highlander. To make the jacket sit 
yet more closely to the body, it was gathered at the middie by 
a broad leathern belt, secured by a brass buckle, to one side 
of which was attached a sort of scrip, and to the other a 
ram’s horn, accoutred with a mouthpiece, for the purpose of 
blowing. In the same belt was stuck one of those long, 
broad, sharp-pointed, and two-edged knives, with a buck’s- 
horn handle, which were fabricated in the neighbourhood, 
and bore, even at this early period, the name of a Sheffield 
whittle. The man had no covering upon his head, which was 
only defended by his own thick hair, matted and twisted 
together, and scorched by the influence of the sun into a rusty 
dark-red colour, forming a contrast with the overgrown beard 
upon his cheeks, which was rather of a yellow or amber hue. 
One part of his dress only remains, but it is too remarkable to 
be suppressed; it was a brass ring resembling a dog’s « ollar, 
but without any opening, and soldered fast round his ne« k, so 


loose as to form no impediment to his breathing yet so tight 


» use 


as to be incapable of being removed, excepting by the 


of the file. On this singular gorget was engraved, in Saxon 
characters :-—‘ Gurth, the son of Beowulph, is the born thral 


of Cedric of Rotherwood.’ ’”’ 
° . ° . ° - rtsct 
Such is the scene which inspired the brush of the artist, 


Mr. C. E. Johnson, and so successful was he that the 


~ 


of the Royal Academy selected the picture to form 
those representative works which are every year pu! 
out of the funds of the Chantrey bequest. The P! 


now in the South Kensington Museum. 
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THE GLASGOW ART CLUB. 


HE recent publication of a volume of sixty-two photo- its auspices with a high average of 
gravures from their own works by the members of The steadily growing reputation, which now attract 

Glasgow Art Club has led us to notice with some detail the the choicest examples of contemporary Art, whet 
history of a Society which is quietly doing good work for Art. er abroad. The opportunities thus afford 

Started in a singularly unpretentious way, it now comprises for the study of high-class examples of painting, 
a membership of sixty-four artists—native or resident—of the fail to awaken Art tendencies where such were latent 
West of Scotland; and has on its roll, as honorary members, amateurs in abundance hastened to expr their budding 
the Presidents of the Royal Academies of Great Britain. fancies on canvas, with results too frequently, as 
Such a society must therefore have exercised no inconsider- quality, in an inverse ratio to their enthusiasm 
able influence on the course of Scottish Art, and should therefore, something was needed to regulate such untrain 
become a still more important factor in determining its future effort; and, in order to some extent to supply this, a few con 
position. panions of congenial tastes resolved to found an Art club, 

Thirty years ago Art in Glasgow was far from flourishing : which—partly educational—would form a bond of union am« 
the few artists who, with more courage than pecuniary reward, themselves, and offer a rallying point to others simil 
tended its sacred fire, not enjoying that social consideration inclined. A constitution and rules in harmony with thes: 
which is now claimed and received by their profession as a were therefore prepared, and duly adopted at a meetin, 
right. The citizens, indeed, found the hurrying hours too on the evening of 30th November, 1807, by nine amateur 


brief for those absorb- constituted the 





ing industries which bership ; and, un 
their restless energy the title of The Gla 
and faculty of inven- row <At lub, tl 
tion had evolved from 
the great staples of 
coal, iron, and cotton. 
Thus Art—whether in 


theory or practice 





had but a meagre 
share in their busy 
lives ; and aspirations 
after the beautiful 
when such arose in 
the young and ardent, 
were promptly trim- 
med by the grammar 
of ornament in the 
lo« al school of de- 
sign, and __ utilised 
later as textile pat- Driftwood. By David Fulton, 











terns. 

An interest in Art matters was, however, created and for some years such continued to bi 
fostered by annual exhibitions of paintings and sculpture by ticipated with eagerness a time when free 
members of a society called the West of Scotland Academy, they could follow untrammelled the bewi 
with which were included pictures — still memorable — by whose spell was upon them. During the 
metropolitan artists of note, or lent from private collections. winter and spring, a meeting was held at the end of 
From a variety of causes which we need not pause to explain, month, usually in a temperance hotel. Sketches in 


its influence gradually waned, and at length it ceased to exist vater colour—which had circulated during the month in a 


as a corporate body. But two of its able and earnest band mall portfolio among the members—were then mutually 
: 7 


of workers now survive—Mr. Robert Greenlees—known as criticised ; and with an unsparing frankness which occasion 


an excellent landscape painter, and Mr. Charles N. Woolnoth, ally cost the club a member. Notwithstanding, the o1 


fat il to conceit and rou ed a 


a veteran and respected water-colourist. was not unwholesome, as it was 


] 


This society was succeeded by The Glasgow Institute of th determination to excel. The entrance-money payable by each 
Fine Arts, which owed its institution to the public spirit of member on election was two shillings and sixpence, and it is 
certain merchant princes who—not content with a munificent interesting to recall that for a long time an average monthly 
patronage of Art—sought still further in this practical way to payment of fourpence half-penny each sufficed to cover all 
prove their zeal in its cause. Annually since 1861, exhibition expenses connected with these meetings. Now and again 


of paintings and sculpture have been held in Glasgow under fortune smiled on their efforts when sketches were bought out 


1886, 1% 
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had swelled to more than £2,000 for the same period. 7] 

exhibitions have since regularly taken place with m 

ceptance and monetary success; and have become leed 
» . ’ iced, 


a recognised event in Glasgow Art life. In this 


on 

it may not be uninteresting to state, that fifteen me; ers 

of the club exhibited twenty-nine pictures in this year's R val 
Academy, nearly all well placed. 

For some years after the club starté d, its se ason began and 

ended with a tea-party. These in course of time vay place 


to suppers, which again yielded to annual dinners, at which 
guests—eminent in Art or locally important—were always 
present. By 1878 most of the original members had dey loped 
into professional artists, commercial positions—in some cases 
of consequence—having been cheerfully resigned, with a faith 
in themselves and the future almost bordering on heroism; 
and it is pleasing to record that in every instance their 
confidence has been justified by the event. Artists, too, 
resident in Glasgow, who had already made a reputation by 
their works, such as James Docharty, A.R.S.A., Joseph Hen- 
derson, Robert Greenlees, and James A. Aitken, now joined 
the club, attracted by its aims and agreeable society; and 
by their influence gained for it a more rapid position and 
prominence than it could otherwise have hoped to attain. 

Hitherto depending on hotels for accommodation and ser- 
vice, a bolder venture was in 1878 resolved upon, namely, 
the acquisition of permanent premises under lease, and 
the equipment and furnishing of these for the club’s use. 
To effect this object each member presented to the club 
a framed painting executed by himself, the whole being dis- 
posed of on the Art Union principle, and realising £350, 
and a handsome and commodious suite of apartments were 
inaugurated in due course. In these the club has remained 
for eight years with much happiness and profit to the 
members. 

Again a note of change has sounded, and after full discus- 
sion, it has been decided to alter the constitution of the club, 
so as to include a limited number of gentlemen interested in 


Art and artistic society as lay members ; and already about 
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The Broken Doll. By Alexander Davidson. 


one hundred county and city gentlemen of posit 


signitied their wish to join in that capacity. 
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A large and handsome club-house has been acquired, in Every one must feel tl 


connection with which a picture gallery is being constructed 


and when the whole is fittingly decorated and furnished, it truth appeals to all. 


should offer a charming re 
artists and Art lovers. 

To meet, to some extent, the 
expense which this important 
movement involves, the mem- 
bers resolved to publish, by 
private subscription, the 
‘* Book”? from which our illus- 
trations are taken; and we 
ire happy to say their idea 
has proved eminently success 
ful, as but few copies of the 
issue are now available. It 
was produced under the super- 
vision of a small committee of 
the members, the plates being 
executed in photogravure by 
Messrs. T. and R. Annan, of 
London and Glasgow. Where 
all are good, it has not been 
casy to make a small selection, 
but those we reproduce are 
fairly representative of the rest. 

‘A Study,’ by Sir Frederick 
Leighton, Bart., P.R.A., fit- 

nvly begins the series of 
plates; and our readers will 
thank us for a reproduction 

hich reveals the master hand 
in every touch, 

Mr. David Fulton, in ‘ Drift- 
Wo d,’ plea cs by al breezy, 
open-air feeling of space and 
movement. The works of this 
artist always combine land- 
scape and figure with good 


effect: and are noteworthy for 


for West of Scotland We feel it somewhat inv 

















‘For Daily Bread,’ by Mr. Th 


example of a class of ye 
lways been identified. 


or sentiment, the picture is wh: 


Whether 


bor Daily Bread. Sty 7. McEwan 


; Doll,” by Mr. Alexander Davidson, ably tells its stor Its 


to | tworks for special 
notice amon on h that is 
excellent, 1 \ d venture to 
commend ‘AS mer Breeze, 
by Fran Pow PSAVLS 
‘The Firstl of the k lock,’ 
by P. McG. W C1 

ing the Brook by | ata il 
‘The Scho hate { Jame 


Greenwich,’ by ¢ J. Lauder; 
‘Old Mortality,’ by Thomas 
Hunt ; ‘The End of the 
Web,’ by A. S. Boyd ind 
‘Blind Man's Buff,’ by Jame 


‘In tl \ » tt 
of charact i jt n 


cated by perm 1 to the tw 
honorary mem! f the club 

] hand merry Lt up LliKeé 
is regards paper, ty] iphy, 


and bindiny, and retlects the 


harmingly natural colour highest credit on all concerned. While « ratulating the 


t achicvements, W wish if 


“THE LANCRET OF THE LAGOONS,” PIETRO LONGHI. 


HE National Gallery h 


what conspicuously, two curiou 


Venetian school, not the Venet 


Paduan masters, the Vivarini, tl 


days of glorious decline with 
Venetian school in the glowit 
picture which at present han, 
are two small canvases by Pi 
works, rarely to be met with aw: 
thing more than the oblivion 1 


century they have fallen A ] 
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much admired and understood in England and 
America, as it has long been by our French neighbours. In 
the now half-deserted palaces of the Grand Canal, in the very 


rooms which he represents to us as peopled with the life of a 


ration gone by, Longhi’s canvases still hang, and yet 

he littl known are the quaintly coloured engravings from 

t ils in their pretty black and gold pear-wood frames, 

which, with Dutch pirated copies innumerable, once formed 
the delight of our great-grandmothers. 

Asaf 4ey, Longhi, it must be admitted, cannot be very 

hivhly commended; in the direction of technique he possessed 


hut few of the traditions of the once brilliant school of which 
he is the last representative, nor again, industrious as he was, 
will many of his canvases be found away from Venice, where, 
as already stated, his works still remain untouched in many 
instances in the palaces of the descendants of his patrons.* 
fhe National Gallery is therefore fortunate in possessing two 
excellent specimens of the painter’s style in the two works 
representing, one a group of masked patric ians examining a 
rhinoceros in a menagerie, the other a scene from a comedy. 

In the simple days when the photographer had not invaded 
“the Piazza,’’ and debauched the unwary tourist with those 
hideous orgies in Prussian blue which pass muster as views 
of Venice by moonlight; in days before the beauties of the 
picturesque Venetian girls had been discovered by Favretto, 
Van Haanen, Hy. Woods, and their numerous school, there 
still existed with the wandering tourist that love of possessing 
some reminiscence of the ever-charming life of Venice, and 
Longhi's active talent, and still more active engravers, plenti- 
fully supplied the demand. 


Born the same year as our Queen Anne came to the throne, 


1702, the son of a skilful goldsmith and silver-chaser, Longhi’ 
early surroundings were well calculated to foster the inclination 
hich he mn developed as a painter. Far as the Venetian 

| had strayed from its traditions in that period of degra- 
lation known in Italy as the se¢/e cenfo, Longhi in the work- 
of Balestra received many invaluable lessons. Indeed, his 

eat t work, an ambitious fresco of the ‘ Fall of the Giants,’ 
Introd the whole of Olympus, painted in the staircase of 
the Palazzo Sagredo --a work commissioned in 1734—is 
entire ft the theatrically grandiose style of his master 
Balestra. Happily, young Longhi soon recognised the 
impo lity of rivalling sucha /rescanfe as his contemporary 
Piepol 1» whom, amidst the degradation of the school, the 
lof Verones« seems once again to have re-lived. Sent by 


his master to Bologna, Longhi appears there to have found 
‘road to Damascus,”’ for from this moment his whole 

le changes. It is a point worthy of notice, suggested, it is 
true, merely by surmise, that Longhi may not improbably 
t this time have come across some of Hogarth’s already 


pu ed prints.+ There exist so many resemblances between 


| +] ‘ : 7 : 
k f the two art that the mere accident of their 
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resemblances perhaps, it may be remarked, which 
more clearly in the engravings of Longhi’s works, 
In the direction of genre, Longhi felt the inclination 
character, and from the very outset found a ready 
ledgment in the Venetian society of the time, the lif 


he henceforth set himself to represent. In vain his 


master 

urged him in the old classic lines. As with our Hogar) and 
Bail an¢ 

his master Thornhill, Longhi’s sympathies lay in the r stic 
representation of the life about him, and he wisely felt 4 at 


where his sympathies lay there he would produce his | 


work ; from no deficiency of imagination did he prefer to 


represent the gaicties of the Ridotto, the Carnival, and the 


boudoir, but from the honest acknowledgment of a principle 


in failing to grasp which many an artist of ability has 


stumbled. When we recali the varied little canvases which 
for over half a century he unceasingly produced, it is hard 


to think what small meed of praise has been allotted so 


industrious and truthful an artist. 


In a society, with which Art as a social ingredient of 


existence was a traditional necessity, Longhi found a generous 
patronage from the patrician circle in which he moved, and 
which he depicted so ably. His engravers, with a nameless 
host of copyists, found scarcely less to do in reproducing his 
ever-popular subjects as they flowed from his facile yet ever 
careful brush. Liotard and Gutwein made Longhi known in 
France and Germany, but it is by his compatriots, Pitteri and, 
in a few case, Bartolozzi, but above all by his son, Alessandro 
Longhi, that he has been most faithfully reproduced. Not, 
however, without hard study did he attain his power. The 
curious folio of studies by Longhi, treasured in the Civic 
Museum at Venice—where, however, the volume may easily 
escape the attention of the ordinary visitor—amply reveals how 
close was Longhi’s observation of nature. Here are gathered 
together over a hundred and fifty charming chalk sketches, 
many of them memoranda for his completed works, others 
studies from nature of figures, the Doge, councillors, lawyers 
lustrissimi and lustrissime of all ages and conditions, young 
countesses and old countesses, milliners, quacks, barbers, 
dancing masters and peasants; interiors of rooms, ca/¢s and 
shops, studies of furniture, musical instruments and every 
accessory, in fact, which we see introduced into his finished 
works. The folio volume in which these sketches are kept is 
the more interesting as having been purchased by Theodore 
Correr, the founder of the Correr Museum, from Longhi’s son, 
Alessandro, an artist who, after enjoying in as large a degree 
as his father the friendship of the great, and publishing a 


; 


praiseworthy volume of Lives of the later Venetian painters, 
died as recently as 1813. 

Strange though it may seem, with the reputation 1 nghi 
enjoyed (he was, in his later years, elected president of the 
Venetian Academy of Fine Arts, among the few still existing 
institutions of the old republic), the exact date of Longhi’s 
death is as unknown as the spot where he lies buried.* He 
was spared at least the pain of seeing the downfall of the 
society amidst which he moved so pleasantly, and \ hich 
he has depicted for posterity with such artistic ac icy of 
detail. 

T. CAREW MARTIN. 
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F the house which Burges built for himself in Melbury 
Road and the mural decorations thereof in sculpture and 
painting be remarkable and unique, not less noteworthy is 


the furniture of those rooms which he lived to see completed. 


Indeed, most of the 70- 
dilier was designed and 
made during the years 
he resided in his old 
chambers, at 14, Buck- 
ingham Street, where the 
rooms at last became 
overcrowded with cabi- 
nets, and other pieces of 
furniture, and with the 
multitude of rare and 
beautiful objects he had 
collected, chiefly from 
Eastern lands — costly 
jades and crystals from 
China and Japan, rich 
embroideries, interesting 
ivories, exquisite ena- 
mels, precious inlays, 
marvellous metal- work 
in bronze and silver and 
gold, and, not the least 
interesting to himself, a 
collection of armour, be- 
queathed to the British 
Museum, but for which 
he had in his new house 
set apart a room which 
he called “he armoury. 
In my last article | 
pointed out that while 
in his architecture Burges 
never once forsook the 
lines and proportions of 
an exaggerated expres- 
sion of strength, there 
was in his designs for 
metal-work, especially of 
the more precious me- 
tals, a distinct develop- 
ment towards a lighter 
handling. This tendency 
till more marked in 
the sequence of his fur- 
niture designs. Indeed, 
it is almost impossible to 
find a stronger contrast 


than that presented by 


him in the shafted gilded cabinet he de 


his death, and the massive painted structure which was 
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like a house than a mo 


dern cabinet is enclosed 
with folding door ind 
above this is a machi 
colated parapet and a 

ibled roof of high pitch 
crowned with massive 
finials lhe two ar- 
moires at Bayeux and 
Noyon had been at the 
bottom of it all. It is 
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crowned with parapet and gables. 
arched panel he arranged to contain a figure compo- 


trative of the purpose to which the cabinet was 


|. and then he commissioned certain young painters, 


ted, ana 





asts like himself, and all more or less 
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The Bookcase in the Library. 


1 Christian story. 
picture by Poyr 
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also 1s a picture 


another 
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wonderfully 
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movement, to fill these panels with Art 
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Burn 


ww in front of his ol 








young painter, then of curiously terrible force. The sybio ts of 
av Lo U 


the Pagan pictures are ‘ Rhodope ordering the buildin: 
pyramid, 


of a 
’ «Sappho playing on her lyre,’ ‘Apelles painting the 


first portrait,’ and ‘ Pygmalion and Galatea ;’ while Christ; in 


Art is represented by ‘St. John and the New Jerusalem,’ « The 


HSA TR 


of figure 


sesque, 


Apparition of Beatrice to Dante,’ ‘ Edward I. and 
Torelli,’ and the picture of ‘ Fra Angelico painting 
the portrait of the Virgin.’ 7 

The minor details of decoration are influenced by 
three dominant ideas. The lowest portion of the 
bookcase is adorned with shells and fishes, sym- 
bolising the Sea ; the second is adorned with flowe rs, 
referring to the Earth; the third idea of the Air is 
suggested by birds, and, at the top, by stars. The 
intermediary sections have illustrations of ZEsop’s 
Fables and ‘‘ The History of Cock Robin.’’ This 
really remarkable bookcase had been made many 
years before the house was built, and was a fami- 
liar feature in those pleasant chambers overlook- 
ing the gardens of the Thames Embankment in 
Buckingham Street. 

One of the most curious pictures Burges ever had 
executed is ‘The Judgment of Paris’ treated me- 
dizvally, which decorates the head of the guest's 
bedstead. The three rival goddesses are fully 
clothed in the tunics and super-tunics of the thir- 
teenth century, Mercury stands on one side, and 
Paris on the other bends low to Venus, whose robes 
are embroidered with hearts and doves. The 
Guests’ Chamber, or, as it was sometimes called, 
the Golden Room, in which this bedstead stood, 
was the most gorgeous of all the apartments. The 
ceiling, with its four square compartments formed 
by massive cross-beams, was decorated with butter- 
flies of all colours symmetrically arranged in cir- 
cles, the beams themselves being decorated with 
comic illustrations of battles between those relent- 
less enemies, the frogs and the mice. Flowers and 
plants in semi-conventional design filled the sub- 
sectional canopied compartments which formed a 
deep frieze round the room. The upper divisions 
of the windows were filled with panels of stained 
glass in the Oriental style, composed of small 
pieces of brilliantly coloured glass, arranged in 
floral patterns, with broad divisions, as is to be 
seen in the windows in Cairo and Constantinople. 
Rich Eastern embroidery filled the panels on the 


outer face of the shutters, and flowers panelled the 


second face. The dre sing-table and the wash- 

tand were gilt. Beyond the plain gilding, the chiet 
objects re presente d in the decoration of this ¢ nber 
were flowers and butterflies. As a general rule, 


too, as time passed on the figure subjects were 


introduced less lavishly, and as I think with mu 
better effect The cabinet of Philosophy and the 


Le 
escritoire, both of which are here illustrated, are 
more like the Noyon armoire in relative proportion 
and ornament. The counterchange of colour m 


the lower part of the escritoire is directly borrowed from 
Noyon, although the treatment of the pattern is quit Bur- 
In the four cabinets I have mentioned there is 

enough to show how, at least in furniture design, P ne 
hec 
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% so heavily on all his early work. The letter cabinet, th with subjects referring to the uses of writing. In the front, 


art cabinet, the escritoire, and the Philosophy cabinet, ar a young man who has written a letter to his lady-l 


‘re written in the ler of j , — ae 
here atte a 2 the or er of their date, and th pro- represented as kissing it befor depositing it in the trunk of a 
gress, which was to culminate in the shafted open cabinet tree; a merchant is seen in } , } . 
rs } hant ; seer n $< nting-house writit up 
stand, is marked in no uncertain manner. The escritoire his ledger; on the one l n urcl l t 
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< progress by pulling his ear; and on the other side an old that of a man at dinner with a napkir The other paintings 
j man is in the act of making his will. The figures in the are of an old woman mending stockir a man with a 
s panel below are illustrative of the estates of life—Priest, towel, a girl mending a pocket-handkerchief, a man trying 
King, Warrior, Merchant, and Labourer. The stand for on a shirt, and a “‘ sandwich’’ man a rtising some one’ 
cabinets stood upon a chest of drawers decorated with ‘perfect fit."". The slender pillars of the cabinet stand ar 
humorous references to the nature of its contents. In the gilt, and tell out light and bright against a background of 


illustration we just catch a glimpse of the farther subject, | rich Eastern embroiderie 
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jing back fora moment to tl 


1e earlier method, we see it 


ly asserted in the bedroom furniture which Burges 
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LS 


which deal with the troubles of philosophers and literary men 
The first of the four panels illustrates, subtly, the troubles 


devised for his little room in Buckingham Street, and which | of the great Socrates, who, intent on lecturing a young as. 
was transported to the Melbury Road house. Here also pirant, does not heed the cold water which Zantippe—seen 
we have figure subjects: the ‘Sleeping Beauty’ at the head in the square panel above—pours on to his head. The un 


of the bed is a highly finished 


tand exquisite little pictures of the story of Narcissus are 


et in tiny panels like gems, 1 
7 


furniture made specially for the 


ul 


we have a series of bookcases, or rather book-cabinets, on 


which 


ture 


se EE » 
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work, while on the wash- 


nere is 


walls, Thus in the library 


Weckes painted figures, all connected with architec- | tage. 
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written history of Martin Luther receives, in the second panel, 
an addition. Here the very practical saint conceals in his 
right hand an inkstand, ready to be hurled at the head of 
the demon who has injudiciously disturbed him in his studies. 
In the third picture Aristotle is shown, not to the best advan- 
He is bridled by his wife, who is engaged meanwhile 
in making love to Alexander. Diogenes, in the fourth, is 
endeavouring to instruct one youth while another 
ingenious urchin lets fall drops of water on to his 
bald pate. The climax of genuine fun is, how- 
ever, reached in the illustrations of the medizyal 
settle which Mr. Stacy Marks painted. In this 
Sol is represented as watching complacently from a 
throne, the signs of the Zodiac engaged in a vigo- 
rous breakdown. On his right Leo may be seen 
making love to Virgo, whilst Cancer, supported 
by the graceful Gemini, with Taurus and Aries in 
attendance, are dancing right royally. Libra and 
Scorpio, followed by Sagittarius and Capricorn, are 
footing it on his left; and then comtes an amusing 
group of Aquarius, disguised as a pump, adminis- 
tering the pledge to two flabby Pisces. 

The ‘motifs’’ which dictated to Burges the 
several schemes of decoration, both of the furniture 
and the apartments, were seven in number. Thus, 
in the entrance hall Time formed the ‘“ motif ;’’ the 
realisation of Chaucer’s ‘‘ House of Fame’’ was 
the theme in the dining-room ; in the library, Lite- 
rature and the Liberal Arts; in the drawing-room, 
Love, ité fortunes and crosses; in the guest- 
chamber, the Earth and its productions; and in 
Burges’s own bedroom, the Sea and its inhabitants. 
his latter room was, if possible, more happily de- 
signed than the rest. <A frieze which runs around 
the room is adorned with fishes of various shapes 
and colours disporting themselves in a conven- 
tional ocean of wavy lines, the frieze being repeated 
on the chimney-piece. A graceful mermaid, en- 
raged in the orthodox occupation of arranging her 
long silken locks with the aid of a mirror, is the 
chief feature on the hood of the chimney-piece, 


1 and 


which is also studded with a diaper of coral 
finished with a sculptured scallop-shell. In the 
painted panel, however, in the semicircular head 
of the massive bed, the dominant theme is dropped, 

ing 


ae 
the scene represented being that of the awakening 


of the Sleeping Beauty. The wardrobe, which 


| the corner, is another example of Burg‘ plan 

I if the contents of articles of furnitur he 

rl with the distaff signified flax, and the gentle piping shep- 

whil herd with his she P, wool ; there being depict ted below a 
procession of shears, bobbins, and other tailors’ tool 

I Nor was it alone in painted furniture, or in ar hitecture 

ithor’s know- ith all its sculptural and coloured decorations, that Burges 

! 1 ex] n for the ideas that welled up in a brain that 

| with the wealth of design. His decanters, CUP» 

, even ky , forks, and spoons, were designed by him- 
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and in no way inferior to that he exhibited when designing 
cathedrals or castles. Of these minor articles I remembe1 
particularly the ‘‘cat cup,’ a crystal vessel so named from 
the cat on the top, and 
a medixval decanter, the 
body of which was of glass, 
the metal-work of silver, 
covered with rich repoussé 
work, and the necks of ma- 
lachite and porphyry. The 
bosses were inlaid with 
ancient coins; and sca- 
rabei, cameos, and intag- 
lios were scattered over the 
surface of the silver bands. 
The real joy he had in 
his work, the almost child- 
like delight he felt in de- 
signing anything and 
watching it carried out, no 
one could appreciate who 
had not witnessed it. To 
those who understand these 
things it is enough to look 
at the pictures on the 
drawers in the interior of 
the escritoire, illustrating 
four ways of conveying in- 
telligence: these are (1) 
an Assyrian cutting a cu- 
neiform inscription, (2) 
Sappho with her lyre, (3) 
a printer working at his 
press, (4) 
at the telegraph. Besides 


a young woman ¥ ‘sown Bedroom—general view. 
the painters already named who assisted the architect to that the limits of a magazine 
render his furniture unique, I may mention H. S. Marks, R.A., enable me to do the faintest ju 
who painted the settle; Smallwood, who painted the ward- whom I admired, revered, and honoure¢ 
robe in early days ; Henry Holiday, and Percy Fitzgerald. who for twenty years was my most intim; 
It but remains for me to thank Mr. Pullan for his kindnes *, GODWIN 


THE ART SALES OF 1886, 


— Art sale season generally begins in December and end Messrs. Jackson and Grahan tock, dispersed in Decem 
in July, but it is rare to find any sale of importance befor er, includ bony t gained the ‘‘ Ehren 
March. This year the principal events have been the m« lom”’ ; ld 

pictures of Mr. H. McConnell, known as the Cres 

collection ; the Graham sale of pictures by Burn 

Rossetti, and masters more or less allied to them in 

the famous porcelain collected by the Earl of Dudley ; 

Blenheim collection. The last sale lost some of its 1 

reason of the fact that some of th gems of the collectior 

alr ady been dis po d of by private treaty, but there wa 

cient left to require a thick catalogue, and to constitut 
important sale. The Old Masters have figured very largely 
this year’s dispersals, and connoisseurs have had many excel 
lent opportunities of enriching their collection 

sales as the second portion of the Graham 

Addington, the Nicuwenhuys, and the 
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1862 (coll. Mr. G. Brown, of Croydon, 520 gs., 
Mr. J. Hargreaves, 1873, 740 gs.), 460 gs. (Howe); Frith, 
‘The Road to Ruin,’ 1878, the engraved series, 1,500 gs. 
Iker): ‘Scene from the Vicar of Wakefield,’ 15760 (sold 
18-8, 1,100 gs.), 420 gs. (Howe). Some of these pictures, 
in at Christie’s, have since been on sale by private 

treaty at Messrs. Mendoza’s. 
March,—On the sth, Mr. John Napier’s od/e¢s d’art: pair 
of Louis XVI. candelabra, ormolu (Shandon collection), 
» os. (Wertheimer); lyre clock, grosbleu Sevres and 
ormolu, 20 gs. (Robson). Pictures: Louis Haghe, ‘ The 
Audience Chamber, Hotel de Ville, Bruges,’ 1852, water 
colour (Shandon collection), 300 gs. (Napier). On the 19th 
and 20th, the remaining works of Mr. R. Ansdell, R.A.: 
‘Yo Ho!’ 265 gs.; ‘On the Hills, Ptarmigan-Shooting,’ 
1876, 375 «s.; ‘The Interrupted Meal,’ 1877, 280 gs. On 
the 12th and 13th, Mr. F. S. Teesdale’s pictures: H. Dawson, 
‘ River scene, with Cattle, Sunset,’ 1858, 380 gs.; J Holland, 
‘Chiesa di Gesuati, Venice,’ 1863, 360 gs.; V. Cole, ‘Summer 
Showers, View on the Arun,’ 1869, 750 gs. On the 27th, the 
Cressbrook collection, formed by Mr. H. McConnell: Auguste 
Bonheur, ‘Cattle Crossing a Stream,’ goo gs. (Agnew); 
Mulready, ‘Idle Boys,’ 1815, 1510 gs. (Agnew); R. P. Boning- 
ton, ‘Low Tide on the French Coast’ (coll. Sir G. Warrender, 
Bart., and Marquis Maison, Paris), 450 gs. (Agnew); C. R. 
Leslie, R. A., ‘The Heiress’ (coll. Mr. R. Newsham ; Bicknell, 
3, 1,200 gs.), 275 gs.; T. Webster, R.A., ‘The Smile’ and 
‘The Frown,’ the well-known pair (Bicknell sale, 1863, 
1,650 ¢ » 1,550 gs. (Agnew) ; Linnell, s¢ n., ‘The Brow of 
the Hill,” 18606, 610 gs. (Agnew); T. Faed, R.A., ‘Conquered, 
but not subdued,’ 1856, 1,100 gs. (Silva White); Millais, 
‘Pilgrims to St. Paul's,’ 1868, 4oo gs. (McLean); Henrietta 
Browne, ‘ Visit to the Harem,’ 1,250 gs. (Agnew); Rosa 
Bonheur, ‘Mare and Foal,’ 1853, 860 gs. (Agnew); ‘The 
; (Agnew) ; Constable, ‘ Dell in 


1am Park’ (exhibited at Birmingham, 1842, by Mr. B. 


Horse Fair,’ replica, 3,000 


Helming! 
Johnson; at Manchester, 1857, as ‘The Rustic Bridge,’ by 
Mr. I’. T. Rufford), 1,550 gs. (Silva White); W. Collins, R.A., 
‘The Morning Bath,’ painted for Mr. McConnell, 850 gs. 
(Agnew); Callcott, ‘Ghent,’ 800 gs. (Agnew), and ‘Gulf of 
Salerno, near Amalfi,’ 7oo gs. (Agnew); both painted for Mr. 
McConnell; Landseer, ‘ Hawking in the Olden Time,’ 450 gs. 


Agnew); C. Stanfield, ‘ Port-na-Spania’ (coll. Mr. John 


Houldsworth), 1,350 gs. (Agnew); Turner, ‘The Bathers,’ 


1, ys.; ‘Campo Santo, Venice’ (Bicknell sale, 1863, 
.), 2,500 gs. (Silva White); ‘Rockets and Blue 
Lights, Calais,’ 710 gs. (Agnew); J. Phillip, R.A., ‘The 
Volunteer,” 1862, 1,500 gs. (Silva White); ‘The Water 
Drinkers,’ 1862, 2,450 gs. (T. John son); ‘The Early Career 
of Murillo,’ 1865, a grand chef-d’@uvre, 3,800 gs. (Silva 
White, who purchased on behalf of Mr. Keiller of Dundee). 
April.—From the 2nd to the 8th, Mr. William Graham's 
collection. Water-colours: F. Walker, A.R.A., ‘The Lilies,’ 


\gnew); ‘Stobhall Garden,’ s4o gs. (Agnew); D. 


t ’ 
G. k »* The Rose Garden,’ 250 gs. (Laurie); ‘ The First 
M f Ophelia,’ 225 gs. (Agnew); ‘The Loving Cup,’ 
| Vipan ‘Francesca da Rimini,’ 38s < 
\ i. Burne-] & Am, * PS 210 ¢ 
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Whisper of Love,’ 310 gs. (Laurie) ; ‘The Sunflower.’ =, gs, 
(Grenfell); ‘Diana and Endymion,’ 870 gs. (Agnew): Hol- 
man Hunt, ‘The Scapegoat’ (Heugh sale, 74, 45 gs.), 
500 gs. (Agnew); ‘ The Light of the World,’ 750 gs. (Aven, w), 
two small replicas; F. Walker, ‘ The Bathers,’ 1864, 2,500 n. 
(Agnew); ‘The Sunny Thames,’ 1,155 gs. (Agnew): ‘The 
Vagrants,’ 1,770 gs. (National Gallery); Millais, ‘The Vale 


of Rest,’ 1559 (B. G. Windus collection), 3,150 gs. (Des- 
champs); ‘Apple Blossoms,’ 1859 (Gambart sale, 1861, 
460 gs.; lent to International Exhibition, 1862, by Mr. J. 
Burnett; sold 1876, 1,450 gs.), 1,000 gs. (E. F. White): 
‘The Blind Girl’ (painted at Winchelsea, 1855 ; Liverpool 
prize of £50, 1857), 830 gs. (Agnew); D. G. Rossetti, ‘ Ancilla 
Domini,’ 1850, 800 gs. (National Gallery); ‘ Marigolds,’ 
520 gs.; ‘Dante at the Bier of Beatrice,’ a smaller version, 
with predella of ‘Dante’s Dream,’ at Liverpool, 1,000 gs. 
(Agnew); ‘Beata Beatrice,’ 1,150 gs. (Mackenzie); ‘La 
Ghirlandata,’ 1877, 1,000 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ Found,’ began 1853, 
retouched on various occasions, 720 gs. (Agnew); ‘ Mariana,’ 
630 gs. (Buxton). Thirty works by Rossetti went for £9,802. 
Burne-Jones, ‘St. George,’ 585 gs. (Grindlay); ‘ Green Sum- 
mer,’ 500 gs. (Agnew); ‘Venus’ Mirror,’ 780 gs. (C. Butler) ; 
‘The Feast of Peleus,’ 1880, panel, goo gs. (Agnew); ‘ The 


Days of Creation,’ 1875, 1,650 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ Laus Veneris,’ 
2,550 gs. (Agnew); ‘Chant d’Amour,’ 3,150 gs. (Agnew); 
gs. 


‘King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid,’ cartoon, 730 
(Agnew). There were over three hundred pictures by the Old 
Masters, but only a few of any note. B. Fungai da Siena, 
‘The Virgin and Child,’ 410 gs. (Laurie); F. Lippi, ‘The 
Virgin and Child and two Angels,’ 630 gs. (Murray); P. 
della Francesca, ‘La Bella Simonetta,’ 500 gs. (Donaldson) ; 
D. Ghirlandajo, ‘ Portrait of Count Sassetta and his Son,’ 
510 gs. (M. Colnaghi); D. Ghirlandajo, ‘The Virgin and 
Child, St. John, and two Angels,’ 740 gs. (M. Colnaghi); 
Claude Lorraine, ‘Classical Landscape’ (Wynn Ellis collec- 
tion), 390 gs. (Grindlay); Tintoretto, ‘ Jupiter nursed by the 
Melian Nymphs,’ yoo gs. (Agnew); G. Bellini, ‘ Virgin and 
Child and two Saints’ (Wynn Ellis collection), 710 gs. (M. 
Colnaghi). The whole collection realised a grand total of 


£68,182. On the 6th, plate and jewels, various properties: 
pearl necklace, £820 (Bell); another, £400 (Bell); tiara, 
pearls, and brilliants, 200 gs. (Bell). On the 8th, pictures 
from various owners: Sir F. Leighton, ‘The Mermaid’ 
‘painted in Italy for Signor Mario; lent to International 
Exhibition, 1871, by Mr. R. Cholmondeley; sold 1874, 255 gs-5 
Potter sale, 1884, 340 gs.), 205 gs. (Hunt); E. Nicol, A.R.A., 
‘Both Puzzled’ (exhibited at Paris, 1867, by Mr. G. Simpson; 
G. Rennie sale, 1870, 450 gs.; Gillott sale, 1872, 715 gs-), 
250 gs. (McLean); V. Cole, ‘Summer Rain,’ 1873, 550 §%- 
Gibbs); R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A., “A Fen Farm,’ 1884, 305 gs- 
Agnew); Ansdell, ‘ Féte Day, Gibraltar,’ 1875, 390 &°. ‘Wil- 
son); E. Long, R.A., ‘ Thisbe,’ 1884, 840 gs. (Gibbs) ; Millais, 
‘The Carpenter's Shop,’ 1849 (bought from the painter by Mr. 
Farrer for £250; Plint sale, 1862, 500 gs.; exhibited at The 
Fine Art Society, 1881, by Mr. F. A. Beer), 850 gs. (Webster). 
Pictures of Mr. Henry Cooper, of Birmingham : MacWhirter, 
‘The Track of a Hurricane,’ 300 gs. (Agnew); L. Fildes, 
A.R.A., ‘The Village Wedding,’ 1,050 gs. (McLean). On the 
12th, the collection of the Rt. Hon. A. J. B. seresford Hope, 


M P.: ring set with “Le Saphir Merveilleux,”” 700 8° 
Whitehead); “The King of Kandy’s Cat’s-eye”’ osed 
to be the largest known), 340 gs. (Hawkins); a ja h with 
cameo bust of Cleopatra, 148 gs. (Boore “The Mexican 
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Sun Opal,’’ 250 gs. (Samuel); a pearl, weighing three ounces, 
mounted as a pendant, 600 gs. (Webster); a cross of dia- 
monds, 375 gs. (London and Ryder); a brilliant, twelve 
carats, £400 (A. Hope); a sword hilt in aqua-marine, made 
for Murat, King of Naples, 220 gs. (Bryce Wright); ewer of 
buckhorn, carved with Diana surprised by Actieon, dated 
1673, 310 gs. (Wertheimer); pectoral cross of cloisonné 
enamel (from de Bruges collection), £300 (South Kensington 
Museum); chasse in champlevé enamel, 380 gs. (Davis 

triptych of the school of Cologne, fifteenth century, 320 gs 

Davis). The pictures included I. van Eyck, ‘ The Madonna 
and Child’ (King of Holland’s collection), 300 gs. (Lesser) ; 
and a large picture by Overbeck, ‘The Incredulity of St. 
Thomas,’ 100 gs. (Thompson). Collection of Mr. John 
Bentley: P. Nasmyth, ‘Woody Landscape, St. Alban’'s 
Abbey in the distance,’ 1810, 420 gs. (Montagu); G. Romney, 
‘A Lady reading, supposed to be Miss Strangeways,’ 300 gs. 
Agnew) . Reynolds, 5 Dionysius Areopagita,’ 500 gs. ; Wil- 

n, ‘Apollo and the Seasons,’ figures by Mortimer (Rogers’ 
collection), 405 gs. (Agnew). Various properties: Gains- 
borough, ‘ landscape, with rustic figures’ (collection of Sir 
R. Neave, Bart.), 335 gs. (Nelson); G. Morland, ‘ Travellers 
at a Roadside Inn,’ 310 gs. (Beaumont). On the 17th, 
porcelain, etc., of Lord Chesham: pair of old Sévres vases, 
vros-bleu, painted by Morin, 920 gs. (Boore); Louis XIV. vase 
and cover, old Sevres, painted by Morin, 510 gs. (Agnew 
Another property: Louis XIV. buhl commode, the ormolu 
bearing the stamp of Caffieri, 820 gs. (Stettiner). From the 
collection of the late Mr. Becket Denison: Louis XIV. cloc k, 
in case of black buhl, 290 gs. (Sinclair); pair of Louis XIV. 
commodes, sarcophagus shape, 325 gs. (Thibaudeau). 

On the 21st, the Dudley collec tion of pore elain: old Chelsea 
tea-service (collection of the Earl of Lonsdale), a total of 
£871. Sevres porcelain: cabaret, gros-bleu, painted after 
Boucher, 1,000 gs. (Boore); cup and saucer, 1778 (part of the 
magnificent service stolen from the palace of the Czarina 
Catherine, Mr. S. Rucker’s sale, £85), 125 gs. (Joseph); 
cabaret, (Marchioness of Londonderry’s collection, 340 gs.) 
270 gs.; service, Feuille de Choux pattern, a total of £712; 
dinner service, apple green ground (collections, Prince Tor- 
lonia and Mr. A. Barker), a total of £3,437; dessert service, 
arms of the Hope family (presented by Louis XVI. to Mr. 
Hope of Amsterdam), 1,900 gs. (A. Hope); old Sevres com- 


mode-shaped jardini¢ re, O10 gs. Ch 1dwit k) pair of sq lare 


jardini¢res, 1755 (Mr. H. L. Wigram’s collection, 350 gs.), 


280 gs. (Davis); pair of éventail jardini¢res, largest model, 
1757, 1,360 gs. (Davis); smaller pair, ex suzfe, 600 gs. 
(Davis)—(three of these were in the collections of Mr. R. 
Sneyd and Sir F. A. Roe; at the latter’s sale, 1,730 gs.) ; 
éventail jardini¢re and stand, 500 gs. (Raphael); three éven- 
tail jardiniéres, largest model, painted by Alonde (Lord O. 
Fitzgerald's sale, 1,900 gs.), 1,050 gs. Joseph); éventail 
jardini¢re and stand (Mr. W. Goding’s sale, 650 gs.), 400 gs. 
Chadwick); pair of oviform vases, painted by Le Guay, 
77o gs. (Wertheimer); oviform vase and cover, painted by 
Morin (Marchioness of Londonderry’s collection, 860 


700 gs. (Adair); vase and cover (originally in royal service, 


Windsor; Bernal collection; Mr. S. Rucker’s sale, 900 gs.), 
$20 gs. (Goode); oviform vase, painted with ‘Stirrup Cup,’ 
after Wouvermans, 600 gs. (Wertheimer); another pair, 95 


Wertheimer) ; another pair, painted by Morin, g00 gs. (Web 
ster); a smaller pair, 555 gs. Davis); pau of vases and 


covers, painted by Morin, 760 gs. 
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mince, the ‘Vaisseau a Mat,’ and a pair of tulip shaped 
vases (collections, Mr. Auriol, Hon. G. Byng, M.P., Mr. A. 
Rose-du-Barri and 
gros-bleu green (collections, Duchess of Cleveland, Mr. W. 


Goding), 2,500 gs. (Webster). Old Chelsea: va ¢, open-work, 


Barker), 2,655 gs. (Boore); pair of vas 


rare form, goo gs. (Willson); another pair, painted after 
Watteau, i,020 gs. (Wertheimer); set of three vase 
710 gs.; two pairs of oviform vases, painted after Boucher 
to represent the Seasons (these were separately obtained by 
Lord Dudley from the Foundling Hospital, the Earl of Chester- 
field, and the Hon. P. J. L. King, M.P., at a total cost of about 
£15,000), each pair bought in at ; » gs. Rock crystal: 
rose-water ewer and dish (Mr. A. Barker’ ile, S74, 385 gs 
300 gs. (Boore); chandelier, ormolu, the drops of unusual size 
(Prince Demidoft’s collection), 500 gs.(Henson). In spite of the 
great losses on many of the lots, the coWection realised £40,856. 
On the 22nd, the collection of the late Mr. S. Addington. 
Water-colours: Carl Haag, ‘A Rehearsal, Cairo’ (Leaf col- 
lection, §25 gs.), 275 gs. (Vokins); W. Hunt, ‘ The Restless 
Sitter’ (Gillott sale, 1872, 390 gs.), 135 ws. (McLean); S. Prout, 
‘ Nuremberg’ (collection of Mr. J. L. Clare), 610 ¢ \ynew 
Turner, . Lake of Lucerne’ (collecti mn of Mr A. Wood . 
260 gs. (Agnew); ‘Carew Castle’ (Heugh sale, 1874, 1,1 
710 gs. (Agnew); F. Walker, A.R.A., ‘Street Scene, Cookham ’ 
(Leaf collection, 1875, 450 gs.), 860 gs. (Vokins Picture 
in oil: Beechey, ‘ Portrait of a Lady as Evelina’ (collections, 
Mr. G. Blamire, 1863, so gs.; Mr. F. Broderip), goo g 


(Colnaghi); D. Cox, ‘Going to the Harvest Field’ (Heugh 


sale, 1874, 1,050 gs.), 510 gs. Sale); T. Faed, R.A., ‘ Lucy's 
Flittin’’ (Mr. FF. Somes’ sale, 1867, 8: , 390 gs. (Hen- 
son); J. Holland, ‘ Piazetta di S. Marco, Venice,’ 310 
(Vokins); ‘The Thames below Greenwich,’ one of the artist's 
finest works (J. Coles’ sale, 1870, 4 gs.; Mr. J. Baker's, 
1873, 230 gs.), 400 gs. C, Harrison); Landseer, ‘ St. Bernard 
Dogs’ (Gillott’s sale, 1872, 1,740 gs.), 440 g \gnew); G. 
Morland, ‘Trepanning a Recruit,’ 3 y M. Colnaghi 


W. Miller, ‘The Skirts of the Forest of Fontainebleau,’ 
figures by P. Poole (Mr. F. Timmin's collection, 1873, 
600 gs.), 170 gs. (McLean P. Nasmyth, ‘ Turner’s Hill, 
East Grinstead,’ 1824 (Novar sale, 1867, 182 gs.), g4o 

Colnaghi); J. Phillip, R.A., ‘Coming Home’ (artist's sale, 
called ‘ The Cottage Doorway,’ 4 
‘A la Fuente, Andalucia’ (Mr. F. Somes’ sale, 1867, 510 ), 
335 os. (McLean); M. Hobbema, ‘ Landscape’ (collections, 
Mr. Charles Brind; Mr. W. Delafield, 1870, 1,580 gs.), 
1,470 gs.; J. Lingelbach, ‘The Hay Cart’ (collections, Salt- 
marsh Gallery, Marquis of Camden, Mr. C. Coy 
200 gs. (Agnew); A. Ostade, ‘ The Tric-trac Players’ (col 


Po - 


lections, Sir S. Clarke, Bart., Mr. G. Hibbert, Bredel), 720 ys. 


/ 


M. Colnaghi) ; Steen, ‘ The Guitar L« n’ (Clewer Manor 


7 Oro 


collection), 310 gs. (Davis); W. van de Velde, ‘Sea View, 


Pilot Boat going to Man-of-war’ (collections, Scarisbrick, 1861, 
32 YS. ; Delafield, joo gs.), 305 ZS. (Agnew). Another pro 
perty: Landseer, ‘Sir Walter Scott in the Rhymer's Glen’ 
sold, 1877, 3,050 gs.), 1,950 g McGrath); Lawrence, 
‘Nature—the Calmady Children,’ 1,805 gs. (Vincent); Frith, 
‘The Sketches of London Street Scenes— Morning, Noon, and 
Nicht,’ 1862, 300 gs. (Agnew rom the collection ofthe Earl 
of Dud! y DD. Cox, ‘Dudley Castle,’ 1 2, ‘ Salter 


Cooper, ‘Sunny Afternoon in Autumn,’ 1859, siog Agnew); 
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0 jth, the « tion of Mr. Charles Seely, of Furze- 
( Park, Surre J. Israels, ‘Interior of a Fisherman’s 
( 1 McLean); Linnell, sen., ‘The Rest,’ 
1,060 gs. (Buckley); Morland, ‘ The Fruits of Industry and 
Economy,’ 360 gs. (Donaldson); W. Miller, ‘ Gillingham 
Church,’ 1841, 705 gs. (Vokins). Sculpture: F. Barzaghi, 


‘The Finding of Moses,’ 280 gs. (Vokins); W. 


’ 2 Storey, 
(collection of Mr. E. L. S. 


Benzon), 940 ¢g 


June.—On the 3rd a Louis XIV. commode, 
the property of the Dowager Duchess of Chester- 
Wertheimer). On the 

Michael Angelo, 
(Reynolds’ collection), £205; L. da 


painted in 
rrisaille, 
field, 660 gs. 
Breadalbane’s drawings; four sketches, 
‘David slaying Goliath’ 
Vinci, ‘Study for 
Woodburn), £180; 
tion), £210; 
the above were bought by M. Thibaudeau. Another property : 
executed for Don Alfonso V. of 


On the sth, the Marquis of 


a Nativity’ (collections, Lawrence and 


a sheet of various studies (same collec- 


various sketches (from the same), £175. All 


breviary with calendar, 
Portugal, 700 gs. (Jamieson). 
Breadalbane’s pictures; A. Ostade, ‘Dutch Courtship,’ 250 gs. 
(Lesser). From the Titian, ‘ Holy 
Family with St. John and another Saint’ (Hamilton Palace 
M. Venusti, ‘ Adoration of 


(collections, Aldobrandini Palace, Fonthill, Hamil- 


Denison collection: 

ile, 1,150 gs.), 350 gs. (Smith); 
the Magi’ 
ton Palace, 1,160 gs.), 180 gs. (Agnew). 
‘The Nativity,’ 250 gs. 


works of the late 


Another property : 
On the 11th, the 


Caldecot realised 


Ruben (Grant). 


remaining Randolph 
illustrations to “Old Christmas,’’ 210 gs. (Agnew); to 
‘Diana Wood’s Wedding,’ 
5 gs. (South Kensington Museum); 

the Parson's (Agnew): 
single drawing was 1o1 gs. for ‘The Girl I left behind 
Me.’ On the 19th, collection of Mr. E. Dalzield. F. Walker, 


‘Philip in Church’ (etched by Herkomer), 550 gs. 


’s Fables,’’ 96 gs. Agnew); 


‘The Fox jumped over 


Gate,’ 105 ys the highest sum given 


(Agnew). 


On the 6th, collection of Mr. C. Toulmin: D. Roberts, 
‘Interior of St. Stephen’s, Vienna,’ 1855 (Wethered collection), 
280 gs. (Bicknell Lee and Cooper, ‘Sunny River Scene,’ 
1554, 245 2 Grindlay); J. Philip, ‘The Salute: el Cortejo,’ 


l'ishermen 


Faed, 


4409 4 McLean); E. W. Cooke, ‘Scheveningen: 
a Pinck out of the Surf,’ 470 gs. (Stewart); T. 
R.A., ‘The Mitherless Bairn,’ goo gs. Creswick, 
Frith, and Ansdell, ‘The Passing Cloud,’ 1,600 gs. (Stewart); 
F. Goodall, R.A., ‘Mater Purissima,’ 470 gs. (Taylor); C. 


Stanfield, ‘ The Fortress of Savona,’ 1,800 g: 


(Agnew); 


(Stewart). On 


tapestry, Diana and other 


the 3oth, five panels in Italian 
{ es, S (Grant). 
| On the gth, collection of Mr. Montague Chamber 
J. I. Rigand, portraits of ‘Reynolds,’ ‘Bacon,’ and ‘Cham 
' Wert] I Reynolds, ‘Lady Chambers, 
Wert] eC! On the 1oth, collection of the 
Bandon; Dr. Teniers the elder, ‘The Archers,’ 455 ¢ 
Colnaghi); collection of the Marquis of Cholmondeley ; 
I Jer Deering 115 gs. (Wertheimer P. d 
| eeye \ V over i River,’ 4 cy (Co) } 
( r tion of the late C. J. Nieuwenl 
c. 4 Phe Chateau de Bentheim, 18 340 ¢ 
| \ Ta n and I] etia ( ect ot 


jth, the Marquis of 








Alton Towers ; Scarisbrook, 1861, 400 gs.), 525 gs. Mever)- 
J. van Eyck, ‘ Portrait of the Artist’ (Alton Towers ction 
380 gs. (‘Sedelmeyer M. Hondekoeter, ‘ Garden 


cock, peahen, etc.’ (Scarisbrook collection, 1861, y49 ¢ 


120 gs. (Lloyd); J. van Huysum, ‘Group of Flower Sculp- 


tured Vase,’ 385 gs. (M. Colnaghi); J. Ruysdael, ‘ Ruin and 
‘collections, Baron Nagel; Watson T; 
ford), 525 gs. (M. Colnaghi); D. Teniers, ‘ Interior of 
Room, 1644’ (collections, M. J. V. Schulenberg; M, 
hulst; Mr. Foket; M. le 


1806; Lady Lawley), 820 gs. 


Boeuf, 


(Vokins); J. 


\ 


1752; Choiseul Praslin, 
; B. Weeni »*Up- 
right Landscape, with boar-hunt in the background,’ :-o9 
150 gs. (M. Colnaghi); Philip Wouvermans, ‘ Depart pour la 
M. J. Davenport, 
1801), 510 gs. (Innes); ‘ Halte de Cavalerie’ 


Chasse’ (Orleans Gallery, 1798, 200 gs. ; 
(Redl af sale), 
370 gs. (Me yer) ; a cartel clock, by Robin (collec tion, Hotel 
de Ville, Paris; Sir C. Lambe), 480 gs. (Wertheimer) ; cabinet 
of ebony, seventeenth century, 450 gs. (Freeman), 
The occurrence of the General Election caused thi post- 
ponement of the Blenheim Palace sale from June to July, 
In the first 


Family,’ knocked down at 150 gs., but disputed, and run 


portion: G. Coques, ‘ Portraits of a Dutch 


up to 510 gs. (Sedelmeyer); A. Cuyp, ‘ Travellers halting 
at an Inn on the Banks of a River,’ 1,750 gs. (M. Colnaghi); 
Van Dyck, ‘ Virgin and Child’ 


Marbury Hall), 500 gs. (Agnew); Rembrandt—also attributed 


(other versions at Munich and 


to F. Bol—‘ Isaac blessing Jacob,’ 510 gs. (Banks) ; Teniers, 
(M. Colnaghi); J. B. 
Weenix, ‘Spanish Sea-port,’ signed by this painter, and also 


‘Interior, with Card-players,’ 550 gs. 
with the monogram of Peter van Bredael, 520 gs. (Agnew)— 
this picture is said to have been offered to the National 
Gallery at a valuation of 3,000 gs. ; P. Wouwermans, ‘ Storm- 
ing of a Town,’ 1646, 450 gs. (Lord Ardilaun); Rubens, 
‘Madonna and Child’ (a similar picture sold with the Clewer 
Manor sale, 1876, for 4,000 gs.), 1,360 gs. (Davis); ‘ Holy 

Ardilaun); ‘Adoration of the 
Magi’ (a repetition in the Louvre), 1,500 gs. (Lord Ardi- 
laun); ‘Meleager presenting the Wild Boar to Atalanta,’ 
520 gs. (Cavendish-Bentinck) ; ‘ Return of the Holy Family 
(Murray, who was understood to 
3utler at this sale); 


Family,’ 460 gs. (Lord 


from 
be purchasing on behalf of Mr. Chas. 


‘Holy Family,’ 1,000 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ Suffer the little children 


Egypt,’ 


1,500 gs. 


to come unto me,’ generally supposed to be an early work 
of Van Dyck, 800 gs. (Murray); ‘Departure of Lot and 
his Family from Sodom,’ 1,850 gs. (Murray); ‘ Holy Family’ 
(a drawing for this picture is in the Print Room, British 
Museum), 1,200 gs. (Murray); ‘The Distribution of the 
Rosary,’ 1,510 gs. (Agnew); ‘ Portrait of Anne of Austria,’ 
3,700 gs. (Agnew); ‘ Filial (Dr. Meyer); 
‘Venus and Cupid endeavouring to restrain Adonis from the 
Chase’ (presented by the Emperor of Germany to the first 
Duke of Marlborough), 7,200 gs. (Agnew). The first day’s 

ile realised a total of £34,834, but many of the prices paid 
by the 


Pic ty ti 


1,200 gS. 


fell far below expectation. The only purchase mad 
National Gallery was that of a small picture not in the cata- 
logue, and previously attributed to Teniers--a Dutch interior, 
with an old woman spinning and a man warming his hands. 
The signature proves it to be the work of a very rare master, 
A. de Pape; 240 gs. were paid for it. 

At le in Melbourne rece ntly, Ww. Wat rhous¢ ‘ Dio- 

enes,’ exhibited in 1882, sold for 250 gs. ; Peter Graham's 

In the Highlands,’ for 360 gs., and B. W. Lea Banks 
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T has happened to me not once, but many times, to know 
families in which the pursuit of minor arts and industries 
was discouraged, under the belief that it would lead the 


young, especially boys, away from “ serious ”’ 


g, 


matters, and 
‘*T had rather have 


disqualify them for “ practical affairs.’ 





Implement for Chopping or Dividing Crockery Fragments into 
pieces for Mosaic Work. 


a son given to drink than to Art,’’ said an American mer- 
chant, ‘‘ for he may get over his dissipation, but the other 
thing is sure to ruin him for ever as a business man."’ This 
merchant would have been astonished to learn that the kind 
of work which he condemned, when properly conducted, is 
conducive to the formation of all the habits most necessary 
for the counting-house or factory; for it induces patience and 
perseverance, and makes tolerable 
that habit of steady application which 
is the basis of all discipline. Fathers 
may not understand this, but mothers 
do. I have received scores of let- 


ters from ladies stating that they had 











boys who were clever but impatient 





of restraint, and asking me what 


were the minor arts which they might \: ; 

. . t v 
follow at home, so as to induce in Z 

. . y 
them habits of quiet occupation. Far ™ 


from diverting their minds from more 
scrious pursuits, such labour ac- 
tually prepares them for it, and ren- 
ders it far less irksome. 
In this paper I propose to show 
how even mere children can at tri- - 
fling expense prepare coarse mosai 


work, such as is useful for paving 
First Lesson in Mosai 


floors or covering hearths and walls. 
; 6 . Light Cub 


The materials which it requires are 

so cheap as to be within the means of the poorest cottager 

Mosaic has been defined as ‘‘a work of Art in which a de- 
gn is produced by joining together small pieces of hard 

substances, either naturally or artificially coloured.’ A mo- 


1886. 


HOME ARTS.—No. VI. MOSAIC SETTING. 


Saic, properly speaking, is made of a number of pieces 
joined together, and is to be distinguished from inlaying, in 
which spaces cut out from the ground are filled in with pieces 
cut to fit into them. It is an art of a wide range, since it 
is made sometimes with flint pebbles as large as foot balls, 
or with parti-coloured bricks; and again with precious stones 
of such exceeding minuteness that a pin's head might cover 
half-a-dozen of them. But for ordinary house decoration, 
small squares or triangles, the sizes of which are from one- 
fourth to one-third of an inch in length, are commonly used. 

There is a popular idea that mosaic setting is a very dif 
ficult art, requiring great nicety of touch and a special gift 
as to accuracy of perception, and a “ sense of colour."” A 
lady once said to me, “I can understand that wood carving 
and modelling may be very easy, but I am sure that I could 
never learn to set mosaics.”’ lo which I re plied, ‘Do you 
know that in some prisons the women convicts, who are lite- 
rally too stupid to do almost anything else, are employed in 
setting mosaic pavement? Do you not think that you are 
capable of doing what they learn with ease?’’ The reader 
may judge by what I shall describe, whether the joining 
coloured cubes together according to a pattern, one for one, 
is any harder than the easiest work of which any conception 
can be formed. 

MATERIALS.—The cubes or pieces for mosaic maf be made 
of any kind of hard substance in different colours. The com 
monest of these is stone. This may vary, according to the 
quality of the work, from rubies and emeralds or gems, to 
carnelians and amethysts and agates; from these to marble, 
and so on to every kind, however cheap and common, so that 


it be hard enough to endure wear or weathering. This may 
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Dark and Second Lesson in Cul 
be sawn into pieces, but it is mor commonly broken with 
a square hammer on an iron rest, su h as a square bar, into 
bits of the requisite sizes. These may be polished, if nee ded, 
na yrind stone oF with ara p- There are Roman pavemet f 
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in England made of common stone of any two or three co- 
lours; a great variety of hues is not indispensable to make 


a work which shall be simply artistic. Mosaic stones ready 











Third Lesson: Cubes and Broken Stone or China. 
for work may be purchased in several places in London, but 
iny person with a little practice may soon learn to break them 
nto shape. A very common variety of cubes of every colour 
ind shade are made from baked clay; they are very pretty, 
but do not wear so well as stone or china ware. They are, 
however, quite as suitable for walls or ceilings, where they are 
ot exposed to abrasion, 
There is yet another material which I believe that I may 
claim to have been the first to suggest the use of in mosaic 
etting, and which is now coming into use. This is the frag- 
ments of all kinds of broken crockery or porcelain which have 
hitherto been regarded as proverbially worthless. While 
valking in an obscure street in York with Mr. Oakley Coles, 
| saw in a window some very rough ornaments made of Port- 
land cement, rudely 
idorned with bits of 
Ken CTO kery, or 
voking-vla kxamin- 
ne these, | observed 
that uch = fragments 
might be profitably used 
»a large extent in mo- 
Lic, and that they could 
broken to any shape 
vith flat pincers or a 


Mr. ( oles 


ts for similar prac- 

h t but i 

i would 

( pur 
After 
to I on he 
it 
} rt, h 
mn by Mr 
( ,wh now teaching it to a cla in the Home 

| Industries Association, Langham Chambers, Recent 
{ } I ider m y se I whol process, which 


is in all respects the same as that of setting any other 
coarse mosaic. 

Gold cubes, or rather squares, were extensively used in 
Byzantine work. They may be made by covering a pane of 
glass with thin Japanese gold size, and then laying gold leaf 
on it. Use the kind of leaf which adheres slightly to the 
paper. Varnish the glass, take the paper by the edge, turn 
it over, and press it very lightly, or with a brush, on the 
varnish. It will be dry in a few hours. It will be best to 
double gild it. When dry, paste paper over the back. Cut 
it into pieces with a diamond or American steel glass-cutter. 
A few of these gold squares for the high lights greatly 
improve the appearance of a mosaic. The gold essere used 
by the Byzantine and later artists were made by taking two 
pieces of glass, laying gold leaf between them, and then 
keeping them in a furnace until they were fused together. If 
double glass is used, with gold leaf between them, and stuck 
together with Japan size, it will, however, be found to be very 
durable. Silver or bronze leaf may be substituted for gold. 
It is not a very difficult matter to make cubes of clay, colour 
and glaze them, and fire them even in a common grate. 

Plaster of Paris mixed with strong alum-water forms a good 
cement for fine work. The Roman marmoratum, which set 
extremely hard, was made with a mixture of powdered slaked 
For all 


ordinary work Portland, Parian, or Keene’s cement may, 


lime, marble dust, water, and the whites of eggs. 
however, be used. The bed in which the cubes are set may 
be of coarse material, but the grouting or cement used: to 
fill the spaces should be of finely sifted powder. Portland 
cement (/ustruction Leaflet of Home Arts and Industries, 
by Mrs. MacCallum) may be mixed with fine sand, in the 
proportion of one-third sand to two of cement, but the grout- 
ing should be of pure cement. Pieces of canvas, or of string, 
tow, or hemp, may be introduced between thicknesses of 
cement to bind the work together or give it strength. Small 
pincers with long fine points are useful for picking up and 
placing bits. 





Fanel or portion of a Border. 


Cases are used for “setting in’’ the work. Many artists, 
. v( Vv 

particularly the Italian, use a plate of metal surrout led t 
Woo len cases 


a margin or frame of wooden or iron bars. 
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Fourth Lesson : Cubes and broken China. 
sides should be of the depth usually required for a tile, about 


one inch. 
be movable, being fastened by screws to the bottom, or having 


Two sides may be fixed, but the other two must 


the ends sloped so as to fit into slots cut in the fixed sides.”’ 
(Léid.) 
than for floors, as much of its glaze wears away too quickly 


Broken china is better suited for wall decoration 


when it is much abraded or rubbed. 

When broken china is used, it is cut into pieces of the re- 
quired shape by put- 
ting it between the 


edges of the ** chop- 
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cover the face with gum water thinned with glycerine, or sugar 
and water, or thin glue into which nitric acid has been in- 
fused, which dries slowly. Set the bits on the design, and 
carefully wash the back with water. Then pour in the thin 
fine cement, and when this is set, build up the back to the 
requisite thickness with more, which need not be of so fine a 
quality. Keep it in a dry room for two or three days; tak 
the tile, which is now hard, wash the paper from the face, 
and fill up all the interstices with fine cement, for which a 
spatula, or painter’s knife, or a brush may be used (/éa 
Italian artists work by picking out the “sser@ or bits one 
by one, as compositors set type, and putting them on the 
drawing, fixing them with strong paste. This is a more ad- 
vanced and artistic method of working, but it is more difficult, 
and requires skill or practice. 

In tile-making many duplicate patterns are often used 
These are most casily made by drawing the design with B.B 
lead pencil, laying it on clean paper face down and rubbing 
the back, or going over the pattern with a point. Three or 
four copies can thus be made from one draw 

rhe pupil, if not a trained artist, should not be ambitious of 
making mosaic in many colours. Two are as good as twenty 
to produce a truly artistic design. Any colour will go well on 


a white ground. Black, or deep brown patterns, look well on 


rich yellow or orange. Any one colour rising from a black 


or very dark ground, up to white high lights, makes good 
contrasts. 

A great deal of ancient Roman mosaic was made by laying 
the bed of a floor at first with stones and cement, then forming 
on this a coat of concrete, made with fine stones, sand, and 
lime, beaten down very hard, which was then covered with a 
stone-dust, into 


cement made of lime and brick, or tile or 


which the fesser@, or bits, were set one by one. Very fine 
cement was then rubbed into the cracks or spaces left. 
Another mosaic, known as scag/io/a, is made by taking 


cement, for instance marmoratum, or mortar of unslacked 











per’’ and striking it 











a blow with a ham- 





mer. A coarse file, 
hammer or pincers, 
are often of use in 


shaping a piece toa 


























peculiar shape. Great 
kill in shaping the 























bits may be acquired 








with practice. It is 








a good plan to have 





a stock of bits of dif- 
ferent shapes on hand, 
assorted. Round 
pieces may be cut out 
from unglazed pot- 
terra-cotta, or 


drill. 
may be fiat- 


tery, 
stone, with a 
Stone 
tened with a file or 
on a grindstone. 
Draw the design ex- Musai 
actly the size of the 
work to be made, piece for piece, put it in the case, and 
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r Otep. Lhé Uuilineg it Dark Cement 


shell-lime, into which some colour, generally yellow, has been 
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infused. Into this marble or stone dust of different colours, 


or fragments of broken stone, grit, Xc., are thrown. This 








Desion fora Floor. Centre-piece. 


composition often imitates coloured marble very accurately, 
and is commonly used for large pillars. (1%de ‘‘ Mosaic 
Work,”’ by C. G. Leland, 7e AZinor Arts, p. 115.) This 
can be made in small cubes or bricks in moulds, which can 
again be set together. For walls, plaster of Paris mixed 
with alum and dextrine is a hard enough cement. This is the 
mischiate of modern Italy, and was called 

opus incertum by the Romans, from its irre- 
ular character. 


Ihe Romans recognised four kinds of mo- 


saic work—(1) the Zesse//afed, made of small 
cubes generally about half or one-third an 
inch quare ; 2) the Sect a made of different 
] ; of marble of all sizes; (3) /vct77e mo- 


ic, Composed of small. portions of silex and 
ilumina, coloured with metallic oxides ; (4) 
Of rimiculatum, in which picture-making 

is carried to its greatest extent and to a 
degree of finish and minuteness, the 


alum be ing often exe- 


ith the finest gem 
bhet not a cottage or any other dwelling 
n which mosaic floors might not 
i 1, or in which some of the walls could 
{ ady; ntage with such we rk. It 
rmamental, but it is easily washed, 
therefore conducive to cleanliness and 


healt A very large proportion of wall-paper 


pasted directly over an old paper, and even 
When it torn away, too much generally remains. I have 
jearned | inquiry of several inst in whicl T 
y inquiry veral instances in which persons have 
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been either directly poisoned by the pigments employed in 
colouring such paper, or in which malaria and death were 
induced by one coat decaying over another in a damp room, 
Nothing of the kind can, however, take place when walls are 
covered with mosaic or tiles, or are stencilled. Mosaic work 
can be executed wherever stone, Portland cement, and broken 
crockery can be obtained. 

It is to be observed that broken fictile ware has several yery 
great advantages over any other material. In the first place, 
it costs nothing, and may be found in every rubbish heap, as 
well as—more is the pity—in most kitchens. It is more easily 
broken into pieces of any requisite size than stone, or on 
ceramic cubes. It has a strong glaze, and generally wears 
as well as the very expensive material of baked clay sold 
for such work. And finally, it is in an infinite number of 
shades and tones, so that for really varied picture-making it 
offers the greatest inducement to the artist. For crockery or 
china ranges from Sévres to the rudest terra-cotta, from 
saucers like pearl and marble to slag-glass which cannot 
be distinguished from agate. There is absolutely no ma- 
terial for decorative art work of any kind which offers such 
a vast variety of hues and shades and materials as crockery 
mosaic. 

I may add to this that a very curious and beautiful variety 
of mosaic work for walls may be made by setting broken 
glass, and especially g/ass or china beads, in cement. The 
glittering points which they present catch the light and 
render the work very effective. I have heard this, as well 
as crockery mosaic, objected to as ‘‘trashy,’’ and so it is 
when the artist who makes it is not capable of making any- 
thing but trash. But one who possesses skill or genius does 
not depend on mere material. I have seen such mosaic 
which was so far from being trashy that it was truly beautiful. 
And I venture to predict that we are not far from the time 
when all the broken crockery or china-ware in England will 
be utilised. It is certainly in the interest of all house-keepers 
to encourage an art which will recoup them for their losses by 
breakage. I once lived in a hotel in America in which the 





Mosaic Wall Panel. 


breakage for a single month amounted to three hundred 


pounds, CHARLES G. LELAND. 
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PARSIFAL. 


\N a hill outside the little Bavarian to 
reuth lies the Wagner Theatre, the « 
which can 


boast few claims to architectural 


beauty, but whose interior is built with an inti- 


po - 


prompter ; 


mate knowledge of the laws of acoustics: 
sessing no side seats, no boxes, no 
showing no footlights and no orchestra—for the 
band, along with its conductor, is sunk below the 
level of the stage, half in front of, half below the pro- 
With 


such advantages, combined with the enthusiasm of the actors, 


scenium; from an open space above the sounds rise. 


and the enormous number of preliminary rehearsals, is it to 
be wondered at if a performance at Bayreuth has come to be 
the prototype of modern operatic enterprise ? 

No one is likely adequately to gauge the true significance of 
either of the two works recently represented, Z’ars7fa/, the 
Dihnenweihfestspiel (Sacred-Stage Festival Play), and 77isfan 
und Isolde, if he is ignorant of Richard Wagner's conception 
of the real purport of the drama. To quote his own expressive 
simile, ‘‘ The drama is the mirror in which mankind may see 
reflected its own humanity.’’ This must be its razson d'é/re, 
and the problem Wagner set before himself was this: Is it 
possible, in an age which has witnessed the overthrow of 
ecclesiastical dogma, and which has set out with increased 
ardour on the pursuit of the culture of Art-forms, to construct 
a dramatic work in which all the arts shall play co-ordinate 
parts, as in the ancient Greek tragedy, and which shall reflect 
those deeper religious truths and speculations of human life 
which found their first historic and dramatic expression in the 
tragedies of /éschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides? Is it 
possible in the construction of this drama to call in the aid of 
music, an art which in its contemporary phases has reached 
such an incomparable perfection of emotional utterance ? 

farsifal and 7ristan are two of the answers to these 
questions which, in the course of his life, Wagner offered to 
the world. The latter work may be dealt with hereafter; we 
will now consider the former. 

The word Parsifal is derived from two Arabic words: farsy, 
pure; 7a, fool. 


tation of the Parsifal myth, which belongs to the Arthurian 


In his highly original and imaginative adap- 


cycle, Wagner resorted largely to the mediaval ‘“ Parzival 
und Titurel,’’ of Wolfram von Eschenbach, particularly those 
portions of the poem referring to the quest of the Holy Grail. 
The Grail is the vessel from which Christ took the Last Supper, 
and which is guarded by a band of holy knights—half human, 
half divine—living in the castle of Montsalvat, said to be 
situated on a range of mountains in Gothic Spain. Angels, 
from the heights of heaven, had brought down to them the 
Grail, and the spear which wounded Jesus when on the Cross. 
Purged of extraneous incident, and transfused by the genius 
of the modern poet-musician, the story appears thus: 
Amfortas, the king and guardian of the Grail, having 
cumbed to the fascinations of a beautiful houri, who 
instrument in the hands of Klingsor, a magician, has been 
robbed of the sacred spear, and wounded in the side with it by 
the enchanter, the Grail Brotherhood’s deadly enemy. This 


1886, 


ipparent] 


of Amfortas kneelit 


in an expectant mood, and 


The play opens with the knights 
the king longing for relief from his dolorous pangs. Parsifal 
presently appears pursued by the knights for cruelly sh oting 


one of the sacred swans, To every question as to his history 


he answers that he ‘‘does not know."’ Opining from his 
ignorance that he may be the prophesied one who is to cure 


the wound, Gurnemanz, an old knight, takes him to the castle 





of Montsalvat, where he becomes a witness of the king's pain 


and the manifestation of the Grail. This ceremony serves to 
impart rejuvenescence to the jaded knights, but to Amfortas 
it brings intensified suffering. In silent astoni hment, yet 
inwardly deeply moved by what he has witnessed, Parsifal is 
spurned from the temple by Gurnemanz, upon whom the 
apparent indifference and insensibility of the lad have brought 
heavy disappointment. 
In the second act we are transferred to the keep of Kling 


castle, where Kundry, the only female character in the 


* “ Enlightened by pity, 
The guileless fool 
Wait for bim, 
My chosen one.’ 
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and the chief of Klingsor’s slaves, is conjured to appear before 


er master. She, sleeping, is seen to arise from beneath the 


eround to receive the command of corrupting the innocent 
youth, Parsifal, who is rapidly approaching the castle. With 
distressful cries she is forced to undertake the dreadful com- 
mission. The scene changes, and we are in the enchanted 
yarden where Klingsor’s maidens surround the boy and en- 
deavour to lure him away. He resists, but immediately another 
temptation, in the person of Kundry, assails him. He even 


withstands her wiles, when Klingsor himself appears and hurls 


cred spear at Parsifal’s head, but it stops short ; Parsi- 


the s 
fal seizes it, and making the sign of the cross the scene 
changes almost instantaneously into a bare desert, whence 


the hero sets out upon his quest of the Grail. 
Four years have elapsed before the resumption of the action 
in the third act, when Kundry is discovered lying half senseless 


hicket, whence Gurnemanz, now of infirm age, drags 





Parsifal and the Flower Maidens. 


her. Upon her regaining consciousness it is clear that she is 
i changed creature ; all the turbulent anomalies of her nature 
have disappeared for ever. She has but one word to utter 
‘dienen, dienen : se he I sole dk sire is to re nde r some service 
Parsifal now comes ‘upon the scene, clothed 
from head to foot in black armour with closed vizor, and 
hausted by his long wanderings. At first Gurnemanz fails 
to recognise him, but when he has removed the helmet and, 


Iriver +} . ° 
driving the spear into the ground, km It be fore _# the old man 


remembers the *‘ guileless one ’’ to whom the Grail mysteri: 
j , ’ ] 1; 1 4 
to make themselves understood in the first act. Assured 


that he must be the prophesied saviour, Gurnemanz seats 
n upon a mound, and, washing away his stains of travel 
ry mn ahil F as es a°g ’ an : 
him, while Kundry laves his feet. and pouring upon 
contents of a golden flask, dries them with her hair 


then conducted once more to the hall of the knight 


spear, he ]} , 
pear, he heat 


first act, where, with a touch of th 


Ai 





the wound of Amfortas, and is, forthwith, proclaimed king in 
his stead. 

This is a bare outline of the simple story; now let ys 
examine closer its stage presentation. 

The opening scene, which depicts Gurnemanz with his 
squires under trees and near a low-lying lake, is a striking 
one. The foliage appears to be real and waving in the 
breeze, so truthful is the stage-illusion. Later on the sudden 
entry of the witch-woman, Kundry, with wildly flowing hair, 
and clothed in loose black raiment banded with red, as she 
presses into Gurnemanz’s hand a balsam intended to assy uve 
the sufferings of the king, has marked dramatic force. The 
stage effects, also, when Gurnemanz and Parsifal start upon 
their journey to Montsalvat, are wonderfully bold and novel. 
As they walk off slowly in one direction, the entire scenery 
moves away, as in a diorama, in the other; the objects 
nearest us passing along more rapidly than those farther 
from us, whereas these 
again disappear less 
slowly than those be- 
hind them, and so on. 
The two men are alter- 
nately lost to sight 
between trees and 
rocks ; later on they 
are seen wending their 
way in the ascent of 
long inclines, and at 
last disappearing alto- 
ether in the dim un- 
certain light. But the 
most impressive inci- 
dent in this act, and 
perhaps of the entire 
drama, looked at 
either from the dra- 
matic, musical, or pic- 
torial aspect, is the 
succeeding one, in 
which the knights of 
the Grail partake of 
the Liebesmahl (the 
Early Christian 
Agape). In the 
gloomy darkness that 
enshrouds the stage 
we perceive the outlines of a vast domed hall, but as the light 
gradually enters, pillars of jasper, alabaster, verde antique, 
tesselated pavements, and an arched and glowing root ablaze 
with golden stars emerge to view. This splendid interior is 
said to be a copy of the Aya Sophia at Constantinople. Four 
From the 
depths of the background the knights enter in dignified 
procession, clothed in the blue and coral-red robes of their 


order, and place themselves at two long covered tables, upon 
Amfortas, wan 


deep-toned bells are pealing out a summons. 


which are deposited the cups of the feast. 
with days and nights of suffering, is brought in upon his 
meanwhile, 


boys with long golden hair carry in the shrine, which they 
place upon an altar-like table; the knights singing ™ 
unison, are answered by the prayer-choruses of younger men 
: ‘ 1 and 


litter and set down at the back of the stage; 


stationed in the mid-height, and these again are echoes 
me. Thus 


taken up by boys’ voices from the summit of the dome. 














their supplications mount higher and yet higher; until, as 


they die away in a last faint whisper, it seems that they have 


touched the very portals of heaven. 

After the episode between the eager brethren, who demand 
the uncovering of the Grail, and the king’s attempt to escape 
the ordeal, the shrine is opened, and the Grail—an antique 
crystal cup—is raised above by Amfortas. A deepening 
gloom has enveloped the scene. Nicht has, apparently, 
taken the place of day. The brethren are kneeling in silent 
prayer, their gaze fixed 
upon the sacred vessel. 
The seraphic songs of the 
sweet soprano voices are 
sounding from the dome. 
Amfortas, with temporary 
exaltation, has lifted up the 
Grail on high, when a ray 
of light descends upon the 
goblet, which now burns 
with a lurid ruby reful- 
gence. He moves it about 
on all sides until the hght 
gradually re-enters the 
chamber, when the mira- 
culous glow wanes and dis- 
appears. The king sets 
down the cup; his ecstatic 
joy has fled; he falls back 
in a swoon; the pages re- 
place the Grail in the 
shrine, and the knights, 
with pious devotion, par- 
take of the Love-meal’s 
bread andwine. Through- 
out the repast, from the 
choirs above proceed those 
consecrating choruses, 
flooding the scene with a 
halo of spiritual melody. 

Passing on to the second 
act we arrive at the scene 
in Klingsor’s garden be- 
tween Parsifal and the Zau- 
bermadchen, where the 
maidens surround the boy 
and rally him upon his coy- 
ness. Here their clothing 
is sO arranged as to re- 
semble the petals of large 
flowers, enveloping their 
bodies, and now and then, 

their heads. Their sur- 
roundings are luxuriant 
shrubs, gorgeous flowers, 
and brilliant sunshine; the 
whole forming a cowf d’ail not altogether subtle in its co- 
lour relations. We are not, however, prepared to pronounc: 
it a dramatic error, for the result may have been obtained 
intentionally. It may have been intended to suggest that the 
allurements of the world of sense are often ostentatious, and 
not unfrequently tinged with a sowfgon of vulgarity. At first 


Parsifal isamused by the gambols of the beautiful flowers ; but 


later he grows half angry at their enamoured persistenc: 


Ultimately Kundry 
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ress, when 


ethical import, succeeds. 


seeks absolution, 


the female analog 


arrives in tl 
} 
Kt 
is that of hay 


a long interview 


1c of Ahasut 


character is a singular compound of contflicti: 


ficent as well as malevolent. 


He 


Parsifal’s moral destruction, y 


for he is imbued with 


aband 


But at 
kiss which the temptress pre 
at his breast 


t he thinks it i 


clutching 


The Baptism and Anointment of Par 


CTisis, W 
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hall of the knights; again he witnesses the agony of the 
i the marvellous glowing of the Grail, while wafted to 
him as a reproachful reminder of neglected duty and glorious 
potentialities, comes the voice of Christ, which spoke to him 
id him alone, during the manifestation of the symbol, urging 
him to recover the spear, and save the band of knights from 
n r destruction. Throwing himself upon his knees, he 
| bitterly for pardon. Kundry, undaunted, and seeing 


r redemption only through a union with Parsifal, renews 
endeavours without success; for Parsifal, as through a 
clairvoyant insight, has now recognised in the beautiful plead- 
reyes before him the cause of the sin and suffering of the 
kin Vhen she is convinced that he is, indeed, immovable, 
in quick anger she curses to him all roads that he must now 
travel, all pathways that lead him from her. In answer to 
her call for help, Klingsor suddenly appears with the sacred 
spear, and with a few exultant words, flings it at Parsifal. 
But the action of Nature’s forces is suspended. The weapon 
remains motionless before the head of the youth, who seizes it, 
and making with it the sign of the cross, the entire scene 
disappears from sight in less than ten seconds; parts flying 
downward, parts upward, and parts at each side, and we 
are in a monotonous wilderness. The vivid contrast of this 
change is a signal success in scenic surprises; moreover, the 
rapid and noiseless manner in which the transformation is 
accomplished is remarkable. Klingsor has perished. Kun- 
dry lies, seemingly lifeless, on the ground. The flower- 
maidens, who endeavoured a moment since to tender Kundry 
their assistance, shrivel up and fall in a storm of withered 
leaves to the earth. 

The third act turnishes two important episodes, namely, the 
baptism and feet-washing of Parsifal, and his inauguration as 
king of the Holy Grail. When Gurnemanz has removed the 
traveller’s armour, and seated himself upon a grassy knoll, we 
discover in the face, figure, and dress of the ‘‘ reine Thor,’’ an 
unmistakable resemblance to our orthodox conception of 
Jesus of Nazareth. Kundry is now converted into a Magdalen 
whose dearest privilege is to wash the feet of her master 
and wipe them with the hair of her head. The succeed- 
ing scene, when Parsifal 

urveys the glories of the 
landscape which open up 
before him, is a very re- 
markable one. It is Good 
friday. The meadows 
around are glowing with 

iscent life. The mind 
of Gurnemanz 1s at rest, 


rhe is now assured that 


in Parsifal lies latent the 
( | cour for 
irades; Parsifal 
elf is in possession 
of the knowledve that his Aundry. 
of pilgrimage are 
n to be followed by a blessed recompense, and Kundry has 


irned the lesson that the acquisition of a meek and lowly 
rit is one of the secrets of true happiness. The music, 


ently, sublimated by that tender calm which ha 


1 a home in their hearts. 
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When the ZocaZe of the action has changed into the Hall of 
the Knights—the final scene—the dejected brethren onc: more 
demand that Amfortas shall uncover the Grail, which, of late 
no entreaties of his companions can induce the ki; x to do, 
lened by the ever-increasing torture of the wound, thy ir 


Mad 


unfortunate leader refuses, his despair culminating jn a burst 


of wild eloquence, in which he calls upon his followers to bury 
t VUTY 


‘ 


their sword-blades in his body and so bring all to an end. 
At this juncture Gurnemanz, Parsifal, and Kundry atriye, 
and with the words— 
“Nur cine Waffe taugt; 

Die Wunde schliesst 

Der Speer nur, der sie schlug,”’ * 
Parsifal touches Amfortas’s side with the point of the spear. 
Immediately the face of the king appears transfigured with a 
heavenly rapture. From the spear fall drops of sacred blood. 
Parsifal takes the Grail from the shrine, kneeling in speechless 
prayer before it. <A celestial light enters the hall. A dove 
descends, hovering over the golden head of Parsifal; the 
Grail now glows with a ruby illumination. The knights make 
obeisance to their new king, their deliverer from impending 
death. Kundry sinks slowly upon the altar steps and expires, 
Meanwhile a choir, as from ‘‘a distance beyond distance,” 
breathes a benediction. 

The foregoing description should have made evident the 
fact that so far from this lofty conception being an opera as 
we have hitherto understood the word, the religious element 
which pervades it renders it unlike to any other dramatic pro- 
duction. A mythical and mystical drama charged with the 
highest principles of Christian doctrine—love, hope, faith— 
evincing an intimate acquaintance with Hindoo religions and 
metaphysical speculations of modern thinkers, where can 
its like be found? Its literary side is a mirror of the reli- 
gious and philosophical thought of the nineteenth century, 
and the symbolism and the allegoric element which pervade it 
continually lure us to fresh study. We have said nothing 
of the verse forms which its diction assumes, essentially 
lyrical, strongly rhythmic and alliterative, and only a pass- 
ing word of the music. Scores of books and drochures 
upon the technical side 
of the music have already 
been published, but no 
words can convey a satis- 
factory idea of the genius 
of its melody, so large, 
symmetrical, and puis- 
sant; the majestic sono- 
rity of the instrumenta- 
tion, its fires of colour; 
nor of the vivid and trans- 
porting effect which they 
produce in the Bayreuth 
theatre from the first 


Act 1, Scene 1. notes of the prelude as tt 


rises from the mystic gulf 
in front of us, up to the final apotheosis of Parsifal. 
CHAS. DOWDESWELL. 


“ 


* “ Only one weapon serves ; 
The spear that struck 
Can staunch thy wounded side.” 
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AST year the principal feature of the Manchester Exhibi- 
tion was the special collection of Sir J. E. Millais’s 
works, and it was the desire of the Art Gallery Committee to 
follow this up with a representative display of the Art of some 
other artist of note. The lengthy illness and subsequent 
death last spring of Mr. W. A. Turney, the Chairman of the 
Exhibition Committee (to whose assiduity, knowledge, and 
tact so much of the success of these annual shows has been 
due), disarranged matters so much that it was found imprac- 
ticable to carry out the intention this season, and the chief 
distinguishing features of this year’s exhibition are Mr. 
Holman Hunt’s ‘ Triumph of the Innocents,’ a picture too 
well known and too much discussed to admit of fresh criti- 
cism, and the novel addition of a gallery entirely filled with 
foreign pictures, chiefly of the French and Flemish schools. 
Amongst these are the striking and intensely melancholy 
masterpiece of Josef Israél, ‘ Nothing Left ;’ Dagnan Bou- 
veret’s exquisitely wrought and dramatic ‘Manon Lescaut,’ 
and fine works of Maris, Blommers, Artz, Mesdag, Volken- 
burg, Croegaert, and C. E. Frére. The fine galleries have 
never been hung with a more completely satisfactory display 
of the year’s Art of England than that which is now on 
the walls, and which includes many of the most noticeable 
pictures from the Royal Academy, the Grosvenor, and the 
Royal Society and Royal Institute of Water-Colour Painters. 
In nearly every case the works are better seen than they were 
in London, owing to the admirable lighting and arrangement 
of the building. Conspicuously placed in the first gallery are 
Mr. John R. Reid’s ‘ Shipwreck,’ the artist’s most ambitious, 
but hardly his most successful work, Mr. John Collier's 
‘Meenads,’ and Mr. P. R. Morris’s ‘Love the Conqueror.’ 
Mr. A. H. Marsh, Mr. J. Aumonier, Mr. Brewtnall, Mr. 
Alfred East, Mr. Joseph Knight, and Mr. Ernest Parton are 
amongst other well-known artists who have found places on 
the line. Equally worthy of notice are the landscapes of Mr. 
R. G. Somerset, ‘ The Lledr Valley’ and ‘ A Welsh Pastoral,’ 
both of which are rich and refined in colour, and full of atmo- 
W. Jackson’s ‘ May,’ in 


which a weatherbeaten old barge is lying lazily in still water 


sphere and daylight, and Mr. F. 


beneath the shadow of blossoming hawthorn, This young 
artist’s work is full of promise, and proves his possession of 
strong painting power and true feeling for the beauty of 
nature. The second gallery contains Mr. Alfred Parson's 
‘Last Apples,’ from the Grosvenor Gallery, and several fine 
portraits, including that of the late W. A. Turner, one of Mr. 
John Bright, M.P., by Mr. W. Bright-Morris, and Mr. Stuart 
Wortley’s portrait of his own mother. Here also are Mr. 
Waterlow’s ‘Sunny Hours,’ Mr. Fred. Morgan's ‘Good Night,’ 
and examples of the art of Mr. Alma Tadema, R.A., Mr. Albert 
Moore, Mr. MacWhirter, A.R.A., Mr. Herbert, R.A., Mr. 
Frith, R.A.,and Mr. J. W. Waterhouse, A.R.A. Passing on 
through the third gallery, containing the foreign collection 
already referred to, the visitor seems to enter a darker and 
more reposeful atmosphere before entering the large salon in 
which the place of honour is held by Mr. Holman Hunt, and 
the remainder of the line is almost monopolised by member 
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of the Royal Academy. Mr. Millais’s only contribution is his 
fine portrait of Mr. T. O. Barlow, which is destined to go to 
the permanent collection of the town of Oldham. Other 
Academicians hung here (though none of them show work not 
previously exhibited) are Mr. Thomas Faed, Mr. H. Stacey 
Marks, Mr. Dicksee, Mr. Burgess, Mr. Goodall, Mr. Yeames. 
Mr. Phil. R. Morris, Mr. Alma Tadema, Mr. Val C. Prinsep, 
Mr. Frith, Mr. Burne-Jones, Mr. W. W. Ouless, Mr. John 
Pettie, Mr. P. H. Calderon, Mr. Briton Riviere, Mr. Hodgson, 
Mr. A. C. Gow, Mr. John Brett, and Mr. G. H. Boughton. 
Among their pictures are placed Mr. Knighton Warren's 
portrait of the Marquis Tseng, Mr. Keeley Halswelle’s ‘ Isle 
of Skye,’ Mr. Solomon J. Solomon's ‘ Night Study,’ Mr. Farqu- 
harson’s ‘Snow Scene,’ Mr. Ernest Normand’s ‘ Doubts,’ and 
the beautiful portrait of a child by Mr. C. W. Mitchell. Next 
come the water colours, amongst which those of Messrs, Rous 

soff, Hemy, A. H. Marsh, Anderson Hague, John Burr, Pat 

sons, H. Clarence Whaite, A. C. Gow, and Mrs. Allingham 
are conspicuous. The sixth and seventh galleries have many 
features of special interest, and between them stands Sir F. 
Leighton’s bronze figure of ‘ The Slugyard,’ while near it is 
placed, in curious contrast, a smooth and characterless group 
in marble. On the walls are the ‘ Mount’s Bay’ of Mr 

Henry Moore, one of the best sea-picces ever painted (and 
which Manchester, having bought, should be proud to possess), 
two examples from the studio of Mr. Armitaye, R.A., two 
excellent landscapes by Mr. David Murray, two admirabie 
works by Mr. Anderson Hague, and a fine poetic land- 
scape composition, ‘The Heart of Cambria,’ by Mr. H. 
Clarence Whaite, P.R.C.A. Last, but not least, must be 
mentioned the breezy sea-piece by Mr. J. C. Hook, R.A., 
which has been contributed by Sir ]. E. Millais, for whom it 
was painted. Taking the exhibition as a whole, and having 
regard to the high average quality of the work, it may safely 
be said that it is the most successful, from the artistic stand- 


point, yet held by the Corporation of Manchester. 


The Autumn Exhibition of Pictures at the Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool, was opened to the public on Monday, 
September 6th, being the sixteenth annual display of works 
for sale, held under the auspices of the Liverpool Corpora- 
tion. Successful as previous efforts of the local committee 
have been, the present exhibition rivals its predecessors in 
interest and variety. Prominent on the walls are many of 
the principal works of the current year recently seen at the 
Royal Academy and other London Exhibitions, while in a 
separate gallery the disciples of the new English Art move 
ment boldly challenge orthodoxy in the di play of pictures 
which were seen at the Marlborough Gallery in London 
during the summer. The committee have shown commend 
able judgment in thus affording the public an opportunity of 
comparing the merits of different styles of Art—the Art which 

the outcome of Royal Academy training and influence, and 
the recent development of the advanced school, who see 
nature in a different way, and interpret her aspects and 

} 


moods with a more vigorous breadth and soberer tints than 
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have been accustomed to in the methods hitherto em- 
yed. This gallery is perhaps the most interesting, but 
iriety and contrast art characteristi of the whole collection. 
(he attempt made last year to do without professional assist- 
ne the arranvement of the works has been abandoned, 
nd Mr. W. C. T. Dobson, R.A., acting for the general body 


of artists, Mr. George Clausen for the new English Art Ex- 


hibits, and Mr. ] umes Towers, a member of the Liverpool 
\ca of Fine Arts, for the contributions of local artists, 
have led the committee in the hangin The paintings in oil 

Cul ix rooms. and two rooms are devoted to water colours, 


of which there are four hundred and fifty-five examples. 
These, although very interesting, cannot compare with the oil 
iintings, either in quality or importance, although to the 
vill no doubt prove very attractive. More 
than a score of Royal Academicians and Associates are 
represented, foremost amongst these being Sir Frederick 
Leighton, Bart., P.R.A., with hi imptuous and elaborate 
‘Decoration for a Ceiling,’ which has been treated with due 
honour, and forms perhaps the most striking and beautiful 
feature in the exhibition, having been tastefully draped and 
urrounded with works which harmonize well with the general 
effect. Other important centres on the walls are formed by 
Mr. P. H. Calderon’s ‘Ruth and Naomi’ (1040), which as 
een here shows bright and luminous, and will prove exceed- 
ingly popular; and Mr. Logsdail’s ‘ Preparing for the Féte of 
San Giovanni’ (1063), with all its elaborate detail and wealth 


of incide nt; while on the opposite wall is Mr. Goodall’s 


‘Susannah’ (979). In the same gallery are two fine works 
by J. R. Reid, ‘The Old Pier, Cornwall’ (g80), and ‘ The 
lather * (1000); and Miss Flora M. Reid has a charming 


example of rich colour in her ‘Love’s Young Dream’ (989). 
! dS 


Mr. W. C. T. Dobson, R.A., contributes a characteristic 


rk entitled ‘ Buttercups’ (993); and sweet and graceful 

re Miss Macgregor’s ‘Little God of Love’ (1050); ‘ Mi- 
randa’ (1054), by Miss Louisa Starr (Madame Canziani) ; 
the ‘Squire’s Daughter’ (1091), by W. H. Margetson. 
Pettie’s fine work, ‘The Chieftain’s Candlesticks’ (1084) 
well treated: and near it, also in vood positions, are 


The Fall of Queen Elizabeth Woodville’ (1081), D. W. 
Wynficld; ‘Dante in the Valley of Terrors’ (1094), W. 


nk lderon ; nd a fine land cape by * Pete Ghent,’’ 
XN ‘ Ma S), which fully 1 ta ] risin 
pa reputation, Other 1 worl 1 the 
' ‘ ] ] o ) 
‘ e * Toil and Storm ; ]. P. Beadle: ‘Death 


1 . 1] Start and Finish of the Sea n’ (66 and >t 
lr. Walter Wilson, R.I., and Frank Walton, R.I. + “After th 
\rer , k. Armitage, R.A.; ‘A Venetian Gi 
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(914), opposite the large fountain, which, being d rated with 
palms, wonderfully heightens the realistic ef ct of the 
pic ture. Amenge the many interesting works j! trating the 
new English (or what some term broken English) Art. may be 
noted three works by T. B. Kennington, ‘ Morning’ (141) 
‘A Wood Nymph’ (224), and a portrait (174) ; ‘The Cradle 
Song’ (155), Arthur Hacker; ‘Our Jack’ (167), Henry S. 
Tuke; ‘Beg, Sir’ (173) and the ‘Tennis Match’ (260), | 
Lavery; ‘Off to the Fishing Grounds’ 176), Stanhope HL 
Forbes; ‘ Destiny’ (196), T. C. Gotch ; and Mr. Sidney Starr 
has a most successful work in his ‘ Paddington Railway 
Station.’ Mr. George Clausen contributes two smal] werke 
‘Holiday Time’ (214) and ‘ Mowing’ (188). Great care has 
been bestowed upon the arrangement of this room, which 
cannot fail to give much food for thought to the artist, and 
to prove highly interesting to the general visitor. While 
there is a large preponderance of figure pictures, there are 
also very beautiful landscapes, amongst the most notable 
being those by F. McWhirter, A.R.A., A. Helcke, J. Smart, 
R.S.A., Miss Clara Knight, Joseph Knight, John Finnie, I. 
Aumonier, T. Huson, and B. W. Leader, R.A. The por- 
traits are not numerous, the principal ones are those of P. R. 
Morris, A.R.A., Boadle, Morrison, Girardot, and Glazebrook : 
and a most remarkable series in Crayon by F. Sandys, repre- 
senting Matthew Arnold, Dean Church, Lord Tennyson, 
Robert Browning, J. R. Green, J. Hy. Shorthouse, J. Russell 
Lowell, John Morley, Lord Wolseley, and Dr. Westcott. 


During the sixty years which the Royal Birmingham Society 
of Artists has existed, many fine exhibitions have been held, 
but the Society has rarely had a more interesting display 
than that of the present season. E. Burne-Jones, A.R.A., 
the President, contributes, through the kindness of the owner, 
his latest work, ‘The Depths of the Sea,’ and this appro- 
priately occupies the post of honour in the Great Room. 
Near to this hangs ‘A Foregone Conclusion,’ by L. Alma 
Tadema, R.A., and on the other side is Sir F. Leighton’s ‘ Gul- 
nihal.” W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., is represented by his large 
work from the Grosvenor Gallery entitled ‘ Master Baby,’ which 
occupies a post of honour on the opposite side of the room. 
The members of the Society and other local artists are well re- 
presented. Walter Langley, R.I., sends only one work, ‘ My 
Youngest Son;’ W. A. Breakspeare is represented by ‘The 
Dawn,’ ‘ Dora,’ and two smaller works; F. H. Henshaw hasa 
charming landscape called ‘Summer Evening ;’ Colonel C. T. 
Burt sends two characteristic works, ‘ Weoley Castle Moat’ 
and ‘ Market Day, Harlech ;’ S. H. Baker exhibits five land- 


scapes, the principal one being ‘A Herefordshire Freehold ;’ 


Ht. T. Munns shows two portraits and a landscape ; Jonathan 
Pratt (hon. sec.) sends some interiors, one of them being ‘ The 
Workroom of James Watt,’ which is still preserved intact at 
Heathfield Hall, near Birmingham ; Edwin Harris sends three 
small figure studies; C. W. Radclyffe shows ‘Solva Harbour, 
Pembrokeshire :’ Oliver Baker and F. H. H. Harris are well 
represented in the Water Colour Gallery, the former by two 

ks only, the latter by six; W. B. Fortescue has two 

ire subjects, ‘Going to the Well’ and ‘Multy ication 1s 
Vexation;’ Claude Pratt exhibits one work in oil, ‘Th Nurse's 


] 


‘ or tad «The Skipper; 
Story,’ and an admirable water-colour study, * ! KIppé 


, : . . , ftorts 
ink Richards makes an advance on his previous © 
' - . » | e re two 
i three figure studies in water colours ; and e are tm 
; ay ae D s’ by 
ipes by C. H. Whitworth; and ‘A Stud ore 


|. ¥. Jelley. In the centre of the Great Roon 1 mi 
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a bronze group, by A. Bruce Joy. It is a fine and impres 


ive 
k. The only other work in sculpture is a terra-cotta 


wor 


croup in the centre of the North Room, by Albert Toft. 
Praise is due to the hangjng committee, whose work has been 


done with care and judgment. 


The sixth annual Autumn Exhibition at the Nottingham 


Castle Art Museum, although not quite so strong namerically as 


last year, is perhaps, generally speaking, the most satis 


of the series. Many new works of high character are shown, 


together with a few of those with which visitors to the recent 


[.ondon exhibitions are already familiar. Mr. Solomon |. 


Solomon sends ‘ Reflections’ (a gas-light study), representing 


i. lady in evening costume surveying a ball-room through a 


» mirror, in which the dancers are reflected. Mr. } 


ey 1s represented by ‘Great Yarmouth, 1886,’ ittention for 


vas showing a wide stretch of low water, with the town beyond a mer 


A novel subject is ‘An Omnibus | 
Circus,’ by Alfred Morgan ; 


’ 


which branch 
‘The Silent 
R.S.A., is an imposing subject of large proportion 
James Hayllar’s largest work is entitled ‘Worms for 
’ and he gives us a pleasing change from the studies of 
with which he has familiarised us in ‘ Little May 
Mr. Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A., works in his usual groove 


npressive cathedral and abbey interiors and mysteriou 


ART NOTES. 


Meee dead season of this vear has been s«¢ lected by certain 
newspapers of standing for an attack upon the Royal Aca- 
my. The proceedings of an extraordinary session of Par- 
iment have, no doubt, prevented the subject from occup' 

on to the extent it would otherwise 
been sufficiently persistent to 
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annual exhibition should include coins, medals, engraved 
gems, and all other works as may properly be classed under 
the head of Fine Art; that the exhibition should be wholly 
free on Saturdays, so as to give working men the advantage 
of gradually forming and improving their taste in Art. To 
these might be added that it is blind to the expansion and 
growth which has taken place in the Arts since its foundation, 
and that the branches of landscape painting, architecture, 
water-colour painting, etching, design, and the varied repro- 
ductive processes receive little or no recognition at its hands ; 
that its schools are modelled on an antiquated basis; and, 
lastly, that the system of ‘‘ hanging ’’ adopted at the exhibition 
requires a thorough revision. While this is so we fail to see 
how the Royal Academy can resist, with any chance of ultimate 
success, a largely supported demand for a remodelling of 
itsssystem; and should the artists, as a body, decide to 
bell the cat, they must assuredly receive the support of the 
public. 

At present, however, the artists do not appear to have taken 
up the question either very seriously or in any united manner. 
A manifesto, it is true, was signed by Messrs. Holman Hunt, 
Walter Crane, and G. Clausen; but they can hardly claim to 
represent their brethren in any considerable degree. Besides, 
they each labour under disability of some sort. Mr. Hunt 
could have been an Academician long ago had he so wished. 
Mr. W. Crane, ever since he attained to any degree of notoriety, 
has thrown in his lot with the Grosvenor Gallery. Whilst 
as to the varied phases of French realism as represented by 
Mr. Clausen, none of the followers of that school can assert 
that they have not received their deserts at the hands of the 
Academy: there was not a room at the last exhibition which 
did not contain a dozen reflections of its tenets. 

The Royal Academy can hardly expect the press to refrain 
from giving prominence to its shortcomings, for it has always 
done its best to snub the members of the fourth estate. It 
alone of the principal exhibitions refuses them the small 
courtesy of a season ticket. To use Mr. Sala’s words, it is 
‘far too high and mighty to admit more than the represen- 
tative of a single newspaper to its banquet,’’ and expects 
that the others shall rest content with a printed report of the 
dinner which is sent to them. When lately it published an 
illustrated catalogue, the Art journals were not considered to 
be entitled to a gratuitous copy for review. The reason for all 
this is, of course, to be found in the fact that even as to thes« 
minutia, a system is still adopted which was in vogue half a 
century ago, when the Academy neither called for or desired 


lengthy notice from the press. 


f 


the way in which they are manufactured? An Art critic, 


Must a person who criticises pictures have a knowledge « 


himself ar 


amateur painter, has lately been falling foul of one 
of his brethren for his lack of education in this respect. But 
if this be so, where shall we find the Jack-of-all-trades who 
will serve our purpose ? Why, for the Exhibition of the Aca- 


demy alone, he must be proficient in oil, water-colour, and 
miniature painting, perspective, anatomy of all sorts, engrav- 
etching (if we remember rightly the complainant himself 


was caught tripping not so long ago in reviewing as an 


etching what was a photogravure), charcoal drawing, Jet 


; ;, tod 
‘many water-colour drawings, of free exposure to Gd 


A competition, for which money prizes were given by the 

‘all Mall Gazette, to establish, by a popular plébiscite 
which were /e pictures of the year at the Royal Academy, 
has resulted as follows :—The best picture of all, Mr. Alma 
Tadema’s ‘Apodyterium,’ 471 votes; the best historical, 
Mr. Seymour Lucas’s ‘Peter the Great,’ 542 votes: the best 
landscape, Mr. Leader’s ‘With Verdure clad,’ 378 votes: the 
best marine picture, Mr. H. Moore’s ‘Mount’s Bay,’ 517 votes: 
the best animal picture, Mr. Riviere’s ‘Union is Strength,’ 
500 votes; the best portrait, Mr. Holl’s ‘ Duke of Cleveland,’ 
414 votes ; the best domestic picture, Mr. Dicksee’s ‘Memo. 
ries,’ 702 votes; the best classical picture, Mr. Alma Tadema’s 
‘Apodyterium,’ 873 votes; the best religious picture, Mr, Cal. 
deron’s ‘Ruth and Naomi,’ 745 votes; the best water-colour, 
Mr. Roussoff’s ‘ Angioletto,’ 194 votes; the best prettiest baby, 
Mr. Sant’s ‘ Forget-me-nots,’ 631 votes; the worst picture, Mr. 
Herbert’s ‘Judgment of Daniel,’ 399 votes. The number of 
voters was about 1,500, and three persons named correctly ten 
of the pictures. The standard of taste of the voters is evi- 
denced in a variety of ways. That Messrs. Leader and Cole's 
works between them should attract 1,293 votes, and Mr. Mac- 
beth’s exquisite ‘Fen Lode’ should gain but 48, is remarkable ; 
and yet more so is it that only 19 plumped for Mr. Davis's ‘Flood 
on the Wye,’ probably the best landscape of the year: as it un- 
doubtedly was so considered by the hanging committee. There 
were found 460 who considered Mr. Watts’s failure of the 
‘Death of Cain’ to be the best religious picture. Orchardson’s 
‘Mariage de Convenance’ secured but 256 votes as the best 
domestic picture when placed in the balance with Mr. 
Dicksee’s sentimental canvas, which obtained nearly three 
times that number. In the marine competition Mr. Hook 
had to take the third place with his ‘Broken Oar’ (180 
votes); Mr. Brett’s ‘Argyll Eden’ was second with 254 
votes to Mr. Moore’s glorious ‘Mount’s Bay.’ Mr. Lucas’s 
‘Peter the Great,’ with 542 votes, had a decided majority 
over Mr. Gow’s ‘Cromwell at Dunbar’ (393 votes) in the 
historical class. Many voters included Mr. Tadema’s ‘ Apo- 
dyterium’ whenever it was possible. Thus in the historical 
class we find it receiving 96 votes. Mr. Burne Jones’s ‘Depths 
of the Sea’ was third in the ‘‘best picture’’ list with 247 votes, 
but it was curiously low down in the ‘classicals"’ with 26 
votes only: 27 thought it the best marine work. Thanks, no 
doubt, to the preaching of the Pad/ Alal/ Gazette, Sargent’s 
‘Misses Vickers’ had 171 votes as the worst picture of all. 


Mr. Herbert, R.A., and Mr. A. le Jeune, A.R.A., have, at 
their request, had their names placed on the retired list. 
Their privilege of exhibiting is reduced to one picture, but 
they obtain pensions in lieu thereof. 

Referring to Mr. Armstrong’s recent paper in these columns 
“Tf you 


on the water-colour question, Prof. Church writes :- 
of March 


will carefully read my two brief letters in Ze Z7mes 
26th and April 14th you will not find therein any direct or 
implied statement that I ‘declare practically that all water- 
colour drawings begin to die away on exposure to ordinary 
daylight.” What I did affirm was, that ‘many’ drawings had 
deteriorated—that diffused daylight had wrought a good deal 
of damage, and that I endorsed ‘ much that had 


vanced by Mr. J. C. Robinson as to the disastrou 


r 
been ad- 
effects, on 


:ylight.’”’ 
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{> COUEN is a quiet village some eight miles from Paris, 
lying under the shadow of a fine old chateau, built by 


sullant for the Constable Anne de Montmorency in the reig 


of Francis I. Since the death of its first owner, in 1567, at 
the battle of St. Denis, this building has been repeatedly 
sacked and confiscated, until early in this century, when 
Napoleon I. decreed that it should become a house of edu- 
cation for the children of the members of the Zéevon @'7fon- 
neur. At present it is still occupied as a school—a branch 
of.an institution, whose 
head-quarters are at St. 
Denis; there only the 
daughters of officers are 
admitted; here the 
daughters of those of in- 
ferior grade are received, 
even those of privates 
being included. 

The chateau crowns a 
hill, and the village, with 
its fine old church, nes- 
tles under its protection, 
and has even encroached 
upon its garden, running 
up the slope almost un- 
der its eaves. Stand- 
ing in the public square, 
we see the pinnacles of 
the chateau rising above 
the roofs of private dwel- 
lings, mysteriously min- 
gling with them, as if all 
belonged to one rambling 
structure, crowned with 
a grand architectural 
motive. 

The castle, seen from 
every part of the sur- 
rounding country, makes 
a charming background 
for pictures, and so 
Edouard Frére thought 
when he came here tovisit 
a relative in 1847. Jesides, the thatched cottages were pic- 
turesque and strangely furnished with old pieces of picturesque 
Louis XV. furniture, that must at one time have belonged to 
the chateau, and also attracted him. 

Pierre Edouard Frére, born in 1819, was the son ofa Parisian 
music publisher. He had been a pupil of Paul Deiaroche ; 
under the teachings of this master he had already « hibited 
pictures in Paris, but his not being succe ful and in deli- 
cate health, combined with the charm of this quaint village, 
made him decide to move his family (his wife and child) to 
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EDOUARD FRERE. 





“* Féte de Marie.”’ 





Ecouen—that has since become famous for its colony of 
painters. Here, with his wife and child for models, the first 
pictures of the ‘‘Ecouen school’’ were painted. Frére still 
ww nature through the teachings of his master Delaroche, 
but taking for the subjects of his pictures the homely phase 
of the simple life around him, leaving the romantic school 
then in vogue behind in Paris, and only occupying hi 
mind and hand to reproduce, with all the fidelity of nature, 
the models he posed against the backgrounds of the interiors 
of peasants’ cottages, he 
soon produced original 
pictures that needed no 
historic motto to make 
them acceptable to the 
artistic world. lrére’s pe 
culiarly refined and deli- 
cate nature, which had 
been overpowered in Paris 
by the painters then in 
fashion, here, in thi >quict 
Village, that fi rty years 
fo was much farther 
; than it is now 
with modern improv 
ments for travelling, de- 
veloped his natural gift 
and that peculiar art with 
which nature had en- 


dowed him. He painted 


the simple subjects of 

peasant-life as he iW 

them, iving interest to 
} 


the humblest« 


ject hang- 


ing on these walls, and 


in expression and life to 
the people who inhabited 
these humble dwelling 

with a sentiment not 


forced, that appt aled to 
the intelligent observer 
In Paris, under Dela- 
roche, he had learned 
the mechanical part of 
his trade; now, before a nature that had his sympathy, ! 
paintings soon became works of Art, and attract d the Paris 
dealers, who came to Ecouen to find the painter. His re- 
putation was soon wide-spre id; he obtained medals at the 
Salons of 1851, 1852, 1855, and was decorated with the 
Légion ad’ Honneur. Mr. Ruskin, in an article published 
about this date, wrote enthusiastically of Frere’s art, com- 
paring his colouring to Rembrandt's, and this brought h 
work to the notice of the British public, and, as a consequence, 
the finest examples of his art are now to be found in English 
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tions. In the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1867 there 


was a collection of Edouard Frére’s pictures that met with 
nal success. These paintings were mostly lent by English 
Col ti 
kre has painted the history of the child-life of his time 
from babyhood upwards. Phe child nursed in infancy by 


both pare nts, coddled and cared for by its elder sisters, pre- 


paring its white robes for confirmation or its bouquet for 
grandmother's birthday—he compiled a_ pe rfect record of 
children’s pleasures and vexations, not simply in paintings, 
but in pencil drawings that fill many album 

fhe foggy atmosphere, with its accompaniment of snow, 
had a special charm for the painter; he delighted to utilise 
this effect. One of the most important represents a snow- 
ball fight between schoolboys, in front of the church. In the 
foreground the combatants are strongly defined against th 
pure white snow, while those farther in the picture are en- 


loped more and more as they recede in the rosy-tinted 


the studio was a roughly constructed flight of steps, that haq 
been knocked up by the rural carpenter, on the scale - nd 
imitation of the stone steps of the communal school. 0 
the mass of boys were rushing up and down, making a tr; men- 
dous noise with their wooden shoes on the vibrating ] ar 
laughing, shouting, and pushing. Inthe midst of this din the 
artist was calmly working at his easel, sketching positions and 
making the composition of a delightful picture, full of moy 
ment and life, that he afterwards painted, of a school break- 
ing up In many of his pictures Frére went to the same 
trouble to reproduce details with truthfulness to nature. He 
possessed the art of composing a picture without the set 
rules of classical composition, but by an arrangement agree. 
able to the eye that was first attracted to the subject of the 
picture, and then, after wandering over the details of the 
composition, returned naturally to the subject, the chief at- 
traction of the work. 
His pictures representing the interiors of cottages were 
painted in the cottages, the 











= children that peopled them 
ee were peasant children, and 
often in wandering abou 
Icouen you would find the 
painter at the corner of some 
picturesque street of the vil- 
lage, painting the background 
of one of his works directly 
from nature. His pictures, 
besides being the history of the 
child-life of this epoc h, are also 
a record of the departed ar- 
chitecture of Ecouen, for with 
modern improvements many 
of the quaint and picturesque 
buildings, the thatched cot- 
tages, and rustic courtyards, 
have disappeared, and Ecouen 
is not as picturesque as it was 
when Edouard Freére first came 
there to live. Scarcely any of 
the old buildings remain ex- 


cept the fine old church that 





is under the protection of the 





, 


lhe Thatched Cottage at Ecouen. 


phere. In the extreme background is the outline of 
t chateau, a delicately define d silhouette against the snow- 
liden sky. The relative values of on object to another, 
ves a painting space and air, were carefully studied 
| picture lt] h ‘valu d ‘ I ire sup- 

| 1 to | ) in modern Art is the Art of to-day ji 
| me crit to a scl ( realists who are 

to ] t « wh they se 1 who alon 

y Tey ce accurate impr of nati Phirty 
tcal t of Edoua 1 Fre vas p blished repre- 
r | over the painter, look it one 

Why don't you } ta iw in that corner 
e] repli I would, but I have 
r \ ( ] | ever 
da t who we to nature for the 
fir I ( pied by the entire 
1\ ! ( half-} 11 Avainst one side of 


Historical and Monumental 
Society, and the chateau of the 
Duke of Montmorency. Externally his residence was only a 
humble thatched-roof cottage, like many others in the village, 
but once across the threshold it differed greatly from the other 
cottage interiors; for the Parisian taste of Madame Frere 


had arranged and decorated the rooms, so that it has oiten 
| 


been referred to since by those who knew Frere in those 
days as being a perfect donbonnicre. 

Frére soon outgrew his first abode, and so purchased a 
house on the main road of the village, to which he a lded 
a studio. This was quickly filled with odd pieces ol he 

‘ a- 


Louis XV. furniture that he collected from among 


ancestors must have appr priated th 


they sacked the chateau. Forty years ago the c! ' 
bric-A-brac had not developed, and dealers were } ' 
couring the country in search of antiquities. Old ! 
was despised and at a discount, and so there was a cl sO! 
collectors and connoisseurs in the cottages in the n 
hoods of chateaux. In Ecouen the odd bits of furniture 
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discovered here and there by Frere soon became entire sets of 
choice pieces of the workmanship of the last century. 

rhe pictures of Frere becoming popular, Ecouen was soon 
inhabited by a colony of followers and pupils, to whom the 
master was ever ready to give counsel, advice, and substantial 
assistance. Tothese he threw open his studio, and their produc 
tions he recommended, generally with success, to Art dealers 

There were then no places of public amusement in the 
village; true, there were two or three cafés, but they wer 
frequented by the peasants, and were not inviting; and, as 
Edouard Frére was at home three evenings in the week to his 
confréres, with their wives or husbands, as the gender of 
the confréres happened to be, and their families, the necessity 
of a public place for general assembly was not felt by the 
painters. Tuesday evenings we gathered about the library 


table, sitting in Louis XV. chairs, surely originally from 





the chateau. The women occupying their hands with fancy 
work, the men often drawing, while the host read aloud the 
last novel, or, what was more frequent, some old comedy. 
His manner was easy and simple. The reader was often in- 


terrupted by exclamations and comments from some of the 


al eet hale hell ail 


listeners; then Frére would repeat what had called them forth, 
forthe better understanding of some, or, what was more likely, 
for the amusement of the audience. I do not remember that 
any one ever relieved the host of his position as reader, for, 
to tell the truth, although the circle was large that gathered 
round the library table, those who would have been listened to, 


if they had attempted to read aloud without being laughed 


ec Oe I his ete tee 


at, could have been counted on a few fingers of one hand, the 


ee ee ee ky Mr ee ee, a 


reason being that among the guests there was a variety of 


ee ge ee 


mathe? = 





i dae ma ye es 
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nationalities: all understood the French language, but each 
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ery 
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had a different manner of expr 


guage, and there was an amusing difference of accent 





g y 
[here were Germans, Poles, Swed Finlanders, Belgian 
Americans, English, and perhaps others that I do not now 
recall, for it is twenty years or more since I was one of ‘ 
the circle that met on those Tuesday evening 
On Thursday evenings books and work were put aside, 
and cards formed the entertainment; but the g¢rand event 
of the week was the ball on Sunday nights. Having been 
brought up in a land where dancing on Sunday night 
was unknown, and would h been cc | la l 
wher in entertainment on Nat i even by I 
p tal li n + ly of " re cl} " ote ‘ ‘ 4 
evening dances at first somewhat troubled my mind, Al 
houch I w li in France 1 did as tl did ] 5 
I could 1 once free n f of my early « A 
ind when in writing home of the weekly ball in Frere’ 
tudio, carefully neglected to mention that the event re 
always took place on Sunday nights; what is more, tho 
i home } y rel ‘ to read | ecn i ind 
isked no embarra ‘ { , 
’ 
Il won if was beca the nter ¢ were the r 
merriest, or the well-lit st » was bright by contrast 
with the dark muddy st ts, that I r mber them the w 
best S] fter dusk we picked « y through the 
la ‘ 1cart i lantern, toware louard Fret io 
he i ! it Kl th light trea 1 f 1 the f I a 
to eet ¢ ‘ i Wi knocked « I il olf in 4 
the hall, lea thie a | wit ‘ cr ! wi ill 
wore V over out pp to help I h ¥ 
it mud. We kt who had arrived ‘ 
| ! empty ot l to have 
of cha of their ir wray 
ha on t rach Hi we da ( | hed 
floor t t ' if y was I lt ked 
t ( ! ! one t company 
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could be expected to play the piano, which was our orchestra, 
4 > le gr 

" throug h the evening, So Cat h took their turn and played 


what r they were most familiar with; or if they were only 
proficient in one air, they repeated the same refrain until the 
last firure was finished, and there was a general rush towards 
the performer, whose confusion and apologies were covered 


by unanimous thanks. 
Yes. those winter evenings in the big studio were very en- 


’ 


oyable. I can still hear 





of health of the painter when he laid down his brushes fo; the 
last time. 
Edouard Frére died on May 2oth, 1886, and was buri d in 


the little cemetery of Ecouen, that overlooks Paris. About his 
grave were clustered many of his pupils and fellow-artists, ang 
the people of the village—most of whom had been models for 
his pictures. All listened reverently while the eminent painter 
Bouguereau, delivered a short address, eulogizinge him as 

artist, devoted friend, and 





‘Cadet Roussel’’a ; played 
by Nadame Frére, and see 
young Frére, the son, danc- 
ing vigorously, shouting his 
few words of English ot 
mitating our French, with 
his father for his vzs-@-7'7s, 
dancing with an_ old- 
fashioned grace, taking the 
old - tims teps carefully. 
As we danced we all joined 
in the refrain of ‘* Le bon 
Enfant.”’ 

Aln t the first of Edou- 
ard Frere’s paintings that 
attracted public attention 
and commendation was the 
‘Féte of Sainte Marie,’ in 


which a young girl, stand- 


on a chair, decorates a 
crucifix, which hangs in its 
act tomed place in the 
peasants’ cottages over the 
m ntelpiece, This old cus- 
tom is fast bec oming obso- 


Th painter, thouch dll 








generous benefactor, one 
who had produced pure and 
original pictures, and had 
gained a great and legiti- 
mate success. Thus did 
he sum up Frére’s virtues: 
“ Kind-hearted, upright, and 
generous, his hand was al- 
ways open; he gave without 
counting, and the poor will 
grievously feel his loss.”’ 

‘* As President of the As- 
sociation of Artists, I can 
testify to the important gifts 
that he has made to our 
charity-sales for the benefit 
of our unfortunate con- 
fréres. His name will re- 
main inscribed in our Av- 
zuatre for the considerable 
sum of 15,245 francs.”’ 

‘His bereaved family 
should be proud to have 
had for their head one who 
has produced so many fine 
works, and performed so 
v many noble actions. May 





this testimony of our sym- 





1 feeble for many month 
before his death, worked at A Sketch—Supper-time. pathy, feeble and incom- 
prof on until within a plete though it may be, 
w days of his death; he exhibited in the last exhibition at soften the bitterness of their grief! And we, gentlemen, may 


the Salon, a ‘Scéne d’intéricur’ and ‘ Le Frere ainé;’ he left 
on his easel an unfinished picture, which we have reproduced, 
of a boy upon his knees before a cage placed upon the floor, 
feeding birds; an unfinished picture that is full of colour and 


hness, and does not show any ¢ vidence of the feeble state 


we always remember his laborious and worthy life, and follow 
the example he has left us. 

‘“‘In the name of all, in the name of the Association of 
Artists, and of his friends, dear and excellent confrére, I bid 


” ‘pw R . 
you an eternal farewell. HENRY BACON. 


PICTURE FRAMES. 


ec, few things leave so disagreeable an impression of 


a the incidents of a flitting, or of unfurnishing a 
| 


as the row of framed pictures, large and small, 


} 


taken « ¢ on the 


own from their nails, are laid resting 
ining against one another, their faces ignominiously 
wall, Zhen we see revealed pretence and 


i little: the mean edgings of wood; the miser- 


h keep the thin boarding in its place; the 
! »ol brown paper pasted round ; the cheap bending 
red str the ire of loose glass the 


are the Picture Frames of commerce—the adornment of every 


correct house, and which exhibit painfully their makeshitt 


character. They are indeed things of shreds and patches; 
° ° » ° . . a rm? l- 

every principle of sound construction 1s violated in their mam 
oT > lass @ d 

facture. The frame proper, too weak to hold the glass an 


backboard, and being further weakened by the grooving, 
kept together at the corners by glue and a tack, while the thin 
boarding of the back is held in its place by a row | tacks 
driven under awkward strokes of the hammer. f y the 


engraving is squeezed fast between the glass and th 


sandwichwise. 
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When, too, we look at these adornments hung in their 
place, and serving their function, the artistic eye finds even 
less satisfaction. We call it a frame, indeed, but the effect 
generally is that of a piece of glass hung up, with a sort of 


’? 4 = 
doing 


light edging or border about it. As for the ‘‘ frames 
any service in the way of protecting or saving the picture, 
the latter seems really in an exposed or precarious position, 
and the protection is of the kind that Barnaby Rudge offered 


” 


to the gigantic Hugh. For the edging is ‘“‘ flush’’ with the 
glass, and the corners are joined by the simple process of 
laying end to end at an angle, while glue and a nail keep 
them together. It seems indeed as though it were the glass 
that was the substantial part of the business, and supported 


, 


the rest. The front is of the same ‘‘ make believe ’’ character 
as the back. The moulding, as it is called, glitters like gold, 
but there is no gold nor gold-leaf, the popular ‘‘German mould- 
ing,’’ which comes here in enormous quantities, having all 
its elaborate depressions and ornamentation formed of com- 
position mimicking carved wood, on a wood ground rudely 
cut to the general shape. 

The ebony, bronze, rosewood, mahoganies, etc., are all 
simulated, with the result that an old, or oldish frame, be- 
comes one of the most faded, shabby things in existence ; for 
a thing that pretends to be something handsomer than it 
really is, by a fitting law is gradually unmasked by time, and 
becomes meaner and poorer every day. It is thus that 
‘*slop ’’ clothes, imitating the fashion of dearer articles, are 
betrayed by wear, and are exhibited in a sorry and decayed 
aspect. A good and genuine article always improves with 
time. Hence one of the charms of old china, old binding, 
or old furniture, where the tints blend and grow dry, and the 
surfaces harden. 

Some of these older attenuated frames, in protest, as it were, 
against the weak and bare look of the corners, used to be 
furnished with ‘‘ compo ’’ flourishings or scroll work ; but the 
construction rises up in protest, and the strain cracks them 
across in the exact line of the joining underneath. These are 
merely laid on the surface, and therefore a sham. 

There used to be in high fashion what was known as a ‘‘ neat 
gold beading,’’ about three-quarters of an inch wide—really 
no more than a frail rod running round a picture, and hardly 
‘holding ’’ the nails at the corners. This was further weakened 
by the groovings sunk in it to hold the picture: a little would 
bend or even break the whole. Nothing so shows the hasty 
and inartistic character of framing as the fact that it has grown 
into an enormous trade—where so little work or labour is 
expended in framing a picture, that the operation can be 
knocked off in a few minutes, almost ‘ while you wait.”’ The 
‘‘length’’ of moulding is rudely sawn up in a few minutes, 
a dab of glue, a few tacks, a piece of glass—a piece ingeniously 
made as thin as pasteboard—is fitted in, and the ‘‘job’’ is 
done. 

How unpleasant, too, look the huge frames of oid paintings 
of thirty or forty years ago, whose outline bends and waves 
in what was thought graceful “scroll work,” and ‘ volutes’’ 
swelling out at the corners, and all wrought in elaborate 
‘‘composition!’’ The edges, having no strength, generally 
chipped off, revealing the white material beneath. These 
flourishings, when joined with some picture by a great master, 
seem to jar, and, at the lowest view, belong to another style. 
They impart a vulgarity, such as is felt in looking at gaudy 
modern furniture of the Tottenham-Court- Road fashions. 

The most curious testimony to the value of genuine work 


1886. 
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is to be found in the fact that we can always know whether 
we are in the presence of sham and imitation, or of real carving. 
A carved frame reveals itself: we know that it is of wood. A 
plaster frame of precisely the same pattern betrays itself. 
The housemaid’s broom may strike the one without damage ; 


not so our more elaborate ‘‘ best compo"’ article. It is dif- 
ficult to say why this is so, but there is no doubt of it. The 
sharpest, most faithful casting in plaster never gives the effect 
of stone or wood, on account of the quality of the surface. 
All shams are indeed revealed sooner or later. 

We see in foreign countries, notably in France and Germany, 
frames of the most rich and elaborate patterns, solid and 
massive, and often, in the case of small cabinet pictures, quite 
as broad as the picture itself. These are set off with a very 
glittering fluting, and a vast number of mouldings, crosses, 
ribbons, and the like. It must be said there is often some- 
thing effective in a brilliant but tiny picture thus sunk down at 
the bottom of a golden dell, and this in the dainty room of 
some fastidious amateur. The gem seems to be thus cut off from 
the world by golden barriers. But in such cases, and in many 
others, the frames are looked on as modes of rich/y decorating 
the walls. These masses of gold, with their variety of surface, 
which form a sort of deep bowl in which the picture is sunk, 
contrasted with the colours of the picture, supply the idea of 
an opulent richness, while the pictures furnish an excuse 
which could not otherwise be found for putting gold on the 
walls: hence the curiously inverted result, that the pictures 
seem to be for the frames, not the frames for the pictures. In 
a lesser degree this abuse is found in the ordinary decoration 
of frames, which distract the attention from the picture and 
enfeeble the colouring—much as in our newer theatres the 
profuse gilding and colouring of the proscenium and sa//e dims 
the brilliance of the stage and scenery. The fact that the uni- 
versal taste of mankind for some hundred years has fixed on gold 
or gilding as the tone or colour for framing paintings with, seems 
to show that this is the fitting adornment. Gold seems to enrich 
everything it touches, and set beside colours ‘ brings them 
out’’ with prodigious effect. Another reason may be that 
every other material offers a colour, but gold is meu/ra/. It 
somehow, too, suggests the notion of an abstract boundary or 
zone between the vulgar surrounding world and the sort of 
spiritual life of Art. Wooden or painted frames seem to belong 
to the outer world itself, or to the colours of the picture which 
they touch. All the vulgar flourishings we have spoken of 
make this boundary more earthly and common, whereas a 
certain chaste simplicity helps to the sense of indefiniteness. 
A broad simple frame to a huge oil-painting, unbroken by 
moulding or decoration, would have but a bald, barren effect. 
There would be the notion of rude strength too defined: it 
would require some breaking. 

In the case of what may be called an ‘important ’’ oil- 
painting—an ornament to a gallery—it is regulated by dif- 
ferent principles to what hold in the instance of what may be 
called the utilitarian frames of commerce. The attraction of a 
grand picture besides the fame of the master who painted it, and 
the merit of the work, make it certain that decoration, elabo- 
rate and stately even in character, will be suitable, so as to set 
off the whole. Hence those huge, old, profusely carved frames 
round some “‘ masters’’ seem perfectly appropriate, having been 
specially designed and wrought to suit the picture ; such, in- 
deed, when contemporary or old, as seem to belong to and to be 
part of the picture itself. This special work conduces to that 
general dignity of effect which we do not experience when in 
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prese fam nframe. We see plainly that it has been 
cut up”’ from one of innumerable lengths of mouldings, and 
ned at the corners. The system of interposing a layer of 
I composit vetween the gold and the frames, and 


ik irface for the gold to rest on, seems a false 
ne. for the gold does not adhere to the veaZ frame, and the 
rface though smooth is nothard. Thus pine wood, gilt over 
eht by artists to have a real and genuine 
effect, from its catching different lights. But it must be con- 
fessed that this system doves not improve upon familiarity ; these 
mats of gilt wood, showing the grain through the gilding, have 

The detail is too much in contrast with 


ivh, coarse alr. 1 
the picture, while gold its lf is presumed to be a smooth and 
unbroken surface. The detail might be objected to in a large 


and boldly carved frame, but 1t would not be difficult to choose 


some wood without grain. All this question requires to be 
‘thought out’’ by proper experts, and when what is wrong, 
what ought vf to be, is recognised, we are on the track to the 
proper course. The only way of reaching to the true principles 
of construction in a picture frame is this: to go back to, say, 
some primzval days, when the connoisseur, not wishing to keep 
his picture in a portfolio or drawer, but desiring to have it 
before his eyes to feast on, might think of placing it on his 
walls. Here he would see the necessity of having something to 
protect it, not only from dust and dirt, but from injury ; he cer- 
tainty would not dream of constructing a so-called ‘‘ frame,”’ 
that is, putting an edge round it, and sticking a piece of glass 
on it in front. The idea would be to make a square, hollow 
tray, with raised sides, into which the picture might be /azd, 
while a piece of glass would be fixed in front, window-like. This 
would be the «¢éée mére, as the French say, costly and laborious 
to carry out; but | venture to say it should be the model which 
the frame-maker should strive to reach. The picture, I repeat, 
should be laid into it, as in a square dish, while the glass should 
be fixed in front over the picture, as in a window-pane, and 
it a distance from the picture. Thus it would repose in a case, 
as it were. This would be the natural arrangement, strong, 
and excluding dust and dirt. The width of the frame would 
be regulated by the thickness necessary to give it strength. 
Chis principle of width, etc., is quite capable of being worked 
out by the regular canons of proportion. Any decoration would 
be applied according to the principle that regulates the decora- 
tion of anything used to support or strengthen another object, 
namely, merely as an accessory. In other words, the frame 
may be ornamented, but not used as an ornament for the 
picture. The result would be that when hung on the wall the 


picture would appear to be protected in a substantial manner, 


ind by tl lity of t frame would have an air of dignity, 
h having been tl cht worthy ol protec tion, reposing 
massive way on the wall, and not offering to view the 


1 brittle bor ler o1 eds no, for we see that the protec- 


runs round it and is continued at the back. The ‘ root ’’ 
} er, | n the joinery and construction, 
l til this is reformed our frames will be radically bad. The 
1 be made as in cabinet-making, that is cut juare, 
the usual diagonal, and they should be jointed, not 
! tacked, as this very diagonal line gives a fragile and 
ur. The look of strength and firmness, as of a thing 
to be trifled with,’’ adds much to the effect of a good 
is in the case of a well-made piece of furniture, 
ittention from the pains bestowed upon it. Even the 

id ‘‘ mortice and tenon ”’ rk looks well becau 
{ r It hi t pia i ] th due welght 


and solidity, contrasting with the wretched, frail, clattern 
things that are usually hung. Of course there is the objection 
that this costs money, whereas the frame of commerce, cut out 
in a few minutes ‘‘ while you wait,”’ is extravagantly cheap. But, 
as I say, a good picture deserves good treatment, and is many 
times as effective as a number of poorly framed ones. : 

I confess there is a great difficulty as to the materials, but 
here reflection and the common-sense of proportion will furnish 
light. Hard, solid oak, of which a ship might be made, 
suggests a needless weight, solidity, and waste of strength, and 
this suggestion offers itself frequently as we survey one of the 
huge etched plates, now so common, and which seem to en. 
cumber the wall. <A light wood has a suggestion of its own. 
The width, depth, etc., are all matters of proportion, which the 
trained eye can settle for itself. Shape, too, should be of the 
simplest, and that bevelling inwards down to the level of the 
picture seems a needless enfeebling of the expressive strength 
of the frame. Honest treatment is all that is needed. 

These principles would not be so difficult to apply, even in 
the case of the cheap ‘‘frames of commerce.’’ The great 
blemish to be avoided is the clumsy fashion in which the 
glass is fitted. Even though carefully ‘‘ papered up ”’ at the 
back, the dust is not excluded, but can come in in front. 
But there is one little system of reform which will commend 
itself, and which I venture to take credit for as the discoverer. 

The ordinary moulding is to be used with its projecting 
‘‘rabbet.’’ But there should be another form of moulding 
used in addition, a small and thin one with a slit in it (and 
there are machines to work this). This is for the special 
benefit of the glass, which will then be fitted with a slender 
frame of its own. This will give a character and emphasis to 
the sheet of glass, and indicate its place and function clearly. 
Next will come the picture, and then the boards, not of that 
thin horrible bending character that is now used, but good 


’ 


sound stuff. It should not be ‘‘let in’’ at the back, as is 
usual, but cover the w/v/e back to the edge, being fixed with 
screws into the frame. By this mode room is gained for the 
vlass framing, and a space between the picture and glass, 
which gives a depth of. effect. This little glass edging really 
becomes the ‘‘ rabbet’’ edging, and gives effect to what was 
before a sham ornament. The whole, therefore, when hung 
on the wall presents the appearance of a sound and solid 
piece of construction, very satisfactory to look at ; it furnishes 
the wall better than the flat, ricketty, and brittle things 
commonly found there. The backing should be finished, 
smoothed, or varnished. This, as I say, will contribute to the 
merit and appearance of the pictures; for very often a small 
picture is taken down for closer examination at the window 
by admiring amateurs, and being held in the hand, the nicety 
and solidity of the work, on back, sides, and front, increases 
the respect with which we should approach it. A contrast to 
the mean pasting and brown paper with the tacks felt per- 
ceptibly underneath. 

A clever eccentric, well known for his ‘‘ symphonies,”’ 
‘‘notturnos,’’ and other odd descriptions of his works, a 
development of what is called ‘‘ Impressionism,”’ striving to 
portray the general Zone of a scene without regard to details, 
has attempted to carry out his effect by the aid of the frame, 
which is either silvered or tinted in some greenish metal. 
This is in truth carrying on the picture into the frame, and 
the careful proprietor of such a work of art is driven int » the 
absurdity of having a frame outside to protect the frame. 


But a door must be open or shut, and this is the logical 
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alternative. Silver indeed goes detestably with colouring. On 
the same principle it always seems to me that the “ remarque "’ 
device exhibited on the margin of an etching is a false idea, 
as the artist breaks out of his picture into the debatable land 
of the margin. 

A word must be said on that’ popular adjunct, ‘‘ the mat”’ 
as it is called, supposed to add a neatness and finish to the 
general effect. It is common thus to set off water-colours 
with a broad golden mat of pasteboard. These golden mats 
do not go with water-colours. It seems to leave an unpleasant 
effect of meagreness, owing to the poor material pasteboard 
revealed by its thinness and the splendour of the gold. It 
looks what it is, g?/¢ pasteboard. On the other hand a 
golden mat of thick wood is oppressive and ponderous. The 
notion of a snow-white cardboard mat, its edge bevelled 
neatly down to the picture, suggests that it is doing duty as a 
margin ; but from its thickness it really seems to be a frame 
within a frame, and thus furnishes too much frame. There 
is an idea also of graduating things down till we reach the 
picture, a solid frame outside then this smaller one of the 
same material as the picture under the glass. But these 
things must be within one category or the other, belonging to 
the picture or to the frame. 

It does seem, indeed, that if water-colours suit these white 
Bristol board margins, it is only in the portfolio; but when 
framed, the effect is bad and glaring. One might venture to 
go so far as to say that water-colours are too delicate in treat- 
ment of colour for being hung on the wall. They and their 
delicate strokes are meant to be looked at in the hand. It is 
common to give them a very light gilt bead frame, but the 
real logical treatment has been reached where a very plain 
and simple wooden moulding is used, which suggests the idea 
that the drawing is simply there for its own attraction as a 
drawing, not framed in a vulgar sense but simply protected. 
Hence the white Bristol board and the rough wood harmonise. 
lhey are sketches, and sketchy, like the drawing. 

This, too, furnishes a key for the treatment of engravings 
which at the best are scarcely suited for framing. The 
reason of this is that the line work is too fine for the distance 
at which they are viewed, and the general effect of black and 
white is most meagre. There is no doubt, however, that they 
vive pleasure from their subjects, and are in universal use. 
Their framing is a matter of great nicety. The fashion is to 
frame them with their huge natural margins uncut, and it is 
thought that to touch these is to maim the picture. But it is 
forgotten that this is simply arbitrary and a matter of caprice, 
the paper being of all sizes, and often small engravings are 
printed off with a vast ‘‘ meadow’’ of margin. It is obvious 
that the proportions should be regulated by the ordinary 
artistic rules, which the eye itself almost settles, as in the case 
of the margin of floor round a carpet, the size of a white collar 
round the throat, and a hundred other cases. When there is 
an undue development the eye is offended; in such a case the 
effect is to dwarf the engraved portion, while the effect is 
lessened. A small hat ona tall man not only makes the hat 
appear smaller than it is, but makes him look taller, while a 
larger hat lessens his apparent size. The theory of margin 
would be that so much should be left as would save the out- 
ward portions of the engraving from damage by touch, allow- 
ing enough to be handled by us. We see in many houses the 
old frame of thirty or forty years ago. A sort of yellow maple- 


tinted frame, well varnished and bevelled outwards. Nothing 
Coal bl i¢ k 


more odious or unsuitable could be conceived. 
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frames with a line of gilding on the outer or inner edge are now 
in fashion, particularly for the popular etching of large size. 
But the black frame is very bold and harsh, enfeebles the 
effect of the dark etching, and the system of gold along 
an outer edge is a false one, as it is unprotected and exposed 
to be rubbed. In the case of a vast plate, like that of the rare 
‘ Mont St. Michel,’ the effect is something funereal. A simple 
square-edged frame of oak, unvarnished, with a slight inner 
‘*rabbet ’’ of gold, is about the best and most suitable for an 
etching ; but here, again, the tone of the wall has to be con- 
sidered, and oak has rather rude and solid associations, 
suggesting the idea of overstrength. rhe difficulty is really 
the original one caused by the suspicion that engravings should 
not be framed at all, or are unsuitable as objects of decoration. 

Some years ago there was a frame in high favour, known as 
the Oxford frame, four light rods, as it were, crossed and 
fixed to each other with four nails, with rather attenuated and 
poverty-stricken effect. The eye turned away offended at the 


‘“‘ spiky '’ character of the whole. This, however, is happily 


’ 


disappearing. There was no ‘‘ accommodation”? in it for the 
picture, which seemed to have an uncomfortable time of it. 
Chen as to hanging, Mr. Eastlake, many years ago—when such 
subjects had begun to be discussed—laid down the true 
principle in his charming book on ‘* Household Taste.’’ He 
showed that a picture should be ‘“ hung ’’ from a rod close to 
the ceiling, not from a nail a little above it. It should be hung 
too by two parallel cords, and from two nails. This is pleas- 
ing to the eye and gives the idea of strength and due support. 
The ordinary triangle, into which the cord is shaped, is ‘‘ most 
intolerable and not to be endured.’’ Our forefathers de- 
vised an extraordinary margin, specimens of which are often 
seen in the brokers’ shops. The margin of the engraving 
was covered up by a shiny black pigment laid on the glass, 
and edged with a broad band of gold. In the case of tinted 
engravings, such as Bartolozzi’s fine ‘ Miss Farren,’ I have 
seen this produce an admirable effect, and in the case of 
simple engravings it has an effect from the quaintness which 
old fashion often produces. 

[here is another nice question involved in the common 
practice, when oil paintings are bought for collections, of 
getting a new frame. It should be remembered in this case 
that an old frame expresses the character of atime when the 
picture was painted, and may have been directed by the taste 
of the artist himself, and unless it is in execrable taste, 
which it too often is, and of poor materials, it should be 
retained and renovated. It must be said that many old 
paintings in our galleries have not gained by these change 
It is a very difficult matter, however, to choose or design a 
frame for a large picture, the insurmountable difficulty being 
its cost. To have a carved frame for one of the large master- 
pieces would be out of the question, and the Director is obliged 
to select from some of the broad mouldings kept in stock. 
There is little doubt that the broad, smooth, and plain mould- 
ing, without flutings, is ineffective when used for great paint- 


g, 
ings. The unbroken surface of the gold is oppressive and 
bald. But there is little doubt that thought and study 
could work all this out effectively. Mr. Burne Jones’s splendid 
bit of colouring, ‘ King Cophetua,’ it will be remembered, 
was in a sort of architectural frame, specially designed for it. 
Such are a few ideas on this important matter; important 
it is, for in Shakespeare’s phrase, the framing oft proclaims 
the picture, or seriously mars its effect. It may be repeated 


that the object of the frame is to supply a barrier between the 
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al t, and the realm of Pp etic associations 


1 about it, a 


prosaic world al 
: : . +} . 
which the picture holds within itself. It does seem possible to 


make this of a neutral character, which shall at the same time 
have nothing in common with the pro aic, or enter into the 


pictorial realm, and also not assert itself too stoutly so as to 


UNEDITED NOTICES OF 


y our notes on John de Critz, the Serjeant Painter in the 
r of James I. and Charles I., in the last volume, 


cigns 


the record of events has been brought down to 1639. We 

now take up the thread of the narrative. 
1640. Fragmentary Exchequer Record. 

Serjeant Painter, pt of £2,158 13s. for a debt in the great 


‘* John de Critz, 


wardrobe, £,60.”’ 

1640, June 23rd.‘ Petition of John de Crite, his Majesty’s 
Serjeant Painter, to the king. By a petition four years since 
you directed your commissioners for the affairs of the hospital 
of Sutton’s foundation to put Olivier de Crite, a son of peti- 
tioner, in a poor scholar’s place in the free grammar school 
there, but there were so many to be preferred by former 
letters to you that the petitioner’s son could not be admitted 
all this time, and is now too old. He therefore prays a 
reference to the commissioners for a younger son of his, Henry 
de Crite, to be inserted instead of the other, the rather as 
petitioner is unable to afford him education answerable to his 
capacity."’ Endorsed, ‘‘Order as desired. Whitehall, June 
23rd, 1640.”’ 

1653. Note book of Ric. Symonds, In Austen Fryers, at 
Decreet’s house, 3 rooms full of ye king’s pictures. 

» large quadros for: coloured a secco, by Corregio, about 
3} foot and a } eigh, one Martia’s being flea’d and one offers 
nakes towards hir, a boy below smyling a brave part. The 
other of Pallas and Othris. Both priced at 1000 li. a 
piece 

These two pictures ‘‘ painted upon cloth in water-colours 
kept shut in a wooden case ”’ are in Vanderdvort’s catalogu 
as of ** y° number of ye king’s pictures and other things which 
are kept in store in several places, and are as yet unplac’d.”’ 
Ms. Harl. 4718.) 

In the Commonwealth Inventory they occur amongst the 
“pictures at St. James’s. 241. A satyre flead, done by 
Corragio (valued at) £1000. Sold Mr. Latham, ye 23rd 
October, 1651, for £1000. 242. Another of ye same by 
Corragio (valued at) £1000. Sold Mr, Decrittz ye 23rd 
October, 1651, for £1000"? (Ms. Harl. 4898). They were 
both obtained by Jabach the banker, and subsequently sold 
by him, the former to Cardinal Mazarin, on whose inventory 
was valued at 4,000 livres, and bought by Louis XV. at that 
ce; the second, sold direct to the monarch. Thev ar 

1¢ Louvre Collection des Dessins and entitled re pec- 
‘Le Vice,’ ‘La Vertu.’] 


Storys of Julio Romano finisht in oyl out of Ouid’s Met. 


ry and frowning at Jupiter for Semele. Ye other Pallas 


<l fawnds. Both priced at 160 li., } foot long each. 


Greenwich, 70. A peice of Jupiter and Semele done by 
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divert attention by pictorial ornament. What I have thrown 
out refers more to existing corruptions than to Positive 
direction. But the whole will certainly supply food for thought 
to the artistic mind. 

PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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Julio (valued at) £50. Sold Mr. Lamare ye 3rd May, 16<0 
for £55. | 

A Fortune standing on a globe kept up by 2 Cupids, by Juli 
Rom. priced at xx li. (Somerset House, 264. A peice of 
Fortune done by Julio Romano, £20. Sold Mr. Decrittz ye 
18th November, 1651, for £20.] 

. 4 

Another story of ye Bull carrying away Europa, by Julio 
Romano a Scherzzo. [Somerset House, 20. Europa on ye 
Bull by Julio Romano, £20. Sold Mr. Decrittz y® 23rd 
October, 1651, for £20. Catalogue of James ij., No. 54, a piece 


being Europa. Now at Hampton Court, No. 293.] 

Or Sauio™ crowned wth thorns by torch-light, 2 foot and 
half eigh, by Bassan Vecchio. 

[Somerset House, 40. Christ crowned with Thornes and 
Buffetted, by Bassanio, £10. Sold Mr. Decrittz, y® 23rd Oct., 
1651, for £10. ] 

Y¢ Virgin, S. Joseph and 2 men, half-figures by Tizian. 

A David wth Goliath’s head, oyl, ory red colouring ye David 
by Giorgion, v li. 

[ James’s catalogue, 119. ‘‘ A man’s picture, with St. John 
Baptist’s head in his hand. By Giorgion.’’] 

The king’s head in white marble done by Bernino at Rome 
priced at cece li. A large story of Pharaoh’s daughter finding 
Moses in y® Rushes, by Gentileschi. 

(Greenwich, 1. A piece of Pharaoh’s daughter finding 
Moses, done by Gentleiscoe, £80. Sold Mr. Latham ye 23rd 
Octo’, 1651, for De.) 

All y® king’s children done together by Van Dyke priced at 
Ixxx li. 

(Query, Beere Gallery, Whitehall, 29. The great peice of 
Vandyke being very curiously done, valued £60. Sold Mr. 
Decrittz as appraised ye 14% Dec. 1651. Now at Windsor. ] 

The Duke of Buck and his family, by Gentileschi. 

The ‘ Buriall of ot Savior copied by Crosse from Titian, an 
[Oat- 


on the tomb is Bassi Relievi, and ye corner broken. 
lands, 6. ‘The ‘ Buriall of Christ,’ a coppie after Tytsian, £8 
Sold Mr. Decrittz ye 18th Nov., 1651, for £6.] (Ms. Egerton, 
No. 1536, f. gggb. and 100a). The statement on the previous 


Sas 


folio, ‘* Walker cryes up Decreet for ye best painter in London, 


is particularly interesting. 

De Critz purchased paintings at the king’s sale to th 
amount of considerably more than £3,000, the greater portion 
} 1e( ts 


of little importance, besides sculpture and general « 
Several of the purchases are described as ‘ with others 
levidend.’’ Most of the best pictures he bought were 


ina devi 
° } ’ 
ers before the Restoration, when 


sold to various buy the 
as returned to the Royal collection as prt 
stated ALFRED BEAVER. 
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THE SCULPTURE OF THE YEAR. 





T° there any sight that is calculated to inspire a greater hundred aids that painting can command, of perspective, 

feeling of melancholy in the human breast than what colour, light and shade, texture, and many more, sculpture 
may be seen every day and all day in London fashionable has only one, or, at most, two materials to work on, for 
streets—the back view of an endless series of marble busts although we know the Greeks occasionally introduced colour, 
displayed in windows? The houses in some squares and and even gilding, in their friezes and statues, these wer 
roads are furnished with these works of Art as regularly as | probably used merely as accessories, and very sparingly. 


they are furnished with a door-bell, and much more regularly 
than they are furnished 
with aknocker. Are these 
busts, one marvels, really 
portraits of persons dear 
to the owners of the 
houses? are they of any 
value as recalling features 
which the possessors have 
once admired ? have they 
any ‘‘artistic merits’’ of 
their own? or are they 
merely useful—the thought 
will obtrude itself—as in- 
terposing a screen be- 
tween a modest family and 
the public, instead of, or 
in addition to, the habi- 
tual white curtain or unin- 
teresting plant ? Because 
it is plain that the bust, 
be it good or bad, cannot 
be seen to advantage in 
this position from the in- 
side of the house any more 
than from the outside. It 
should be turned towards 
the light, not placed with 
its back to it, and the in- 
ference that follows is a 
sad one—that a person 
careless or ignorant of so 
elementary a fact cannot 
be a good judge of sculp- 
ture, and that while the 
demand for busts is so 
larve and the standard of 
excellence so low, the 
supply will be absolutely 
worthless. 

That sculpture in Eng- 
land has long been at a 
low ebb has been suffi- The Sluggard. By Sir F. Leighton, Bart., PRA. 
ciently plain to any one 





Thus a whole range of picturesque ideas and situations is at 


once cut off from the pro- 
vince of sculpture. Like 
an epic poem, it must be 
occupied with unity of ac- 
tion; and concentration of 
thought and simplicity of 
treatment constitute two 
chief elements of success 
A great obstacle in the 
path of modern sculptors 
is the eminent unfitness of 
modern dress, especially 
in the case of men, for 
representation either in 
bronze or marble. Forty 
years ago—and the 
fashion has not wholly 
gone out—it was the cus 
tom to depict excellent 
middle-class British 
mayors and distinguished 
statesmen, who never left 
their bedrooms without 
winding yards of stiffly- 
starched muslin round 
their throats, with bare 
necks and Roman togas 
Now we are learning, at 
last, that this treatment 
by no means gets over the 
difficulty, but only sub- 
stitutes another, and the 
moral seems to be, that if 
a man is not fortunat: 
enough to possess a tight- 
fitting, graceful uniform 
(such as that in which Mr. 
Thornycroft has sketched 
his statue of General Gor- 
don), nor has flowing rob 
that legitimately belony 
to him, he had better be 


contented with a bust, o1 


who inspects our public statues, or casts his roving eye on keep himself out of the question altogether. 

those that are scattered up and down our picture galleries. Lastly, sculpture was originally designed to be seen in the 

The reason of this is not far to seek. In modern times the open air. The Greeks had few large statues in their houses 

number of men who devote themselves to sculpture have but they were to be seen among their temples and publi 

been comparatively few. In the first place, the subjects buildings, and along their streets. Thus their sculptors grew 

suitable for sculpture are extremely limited. Instead of the skilled in the proportions which the statue would have to 
4p 


1886. 








1 tl kind of attitude which would prove most 
‘ He had his undraped models before him in the 
] i id saw them taking part in the games, when 
the | fortunate artists of our own day can only find some 
one pl ibably not given to athletic exercises—to assume 
the required position for a moment and for a purpose, which 
is a very different thing. Therefore it is, that when seen 
in the open air our statues have a knack of looking inade- 
quate and paltry, or else stiff and strained. 

: Under these adverse circumstances, to which must be 
added the lack of buyers for ideal works, it is greatly to the 
credit of sculpture that it shows signs of awakening from its 

4 

. 
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Sabrina Fair, By W.R. Ingram. 


p. A careful examination of the sculpture exhibited 
+} @ +) 

h in the Grosvenor and the Academy showed 

il statues of considerable excellence, but 


ut deal that was poor and uninteresting, but 
i I ly bad. Not that the sculpture 

i re cre ed t in 1 former ye il they we ( 
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el was much higher than usual. Of course 
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in some measure from the undeniable fact that s< ulpt 
art hard to be understanded of the people. It is so diff. nt 
from anything they are accustomed to, that they have no 
standard of comparison: there is nothing in the unbroken 
colour of the surface to catch their eye, and it requires a 
certain amount both of training and imagination to 
the colours and textures that can barely be hinted at. To the 
ordinary unlearned Englishman a likeness is a likeness, and 
no reasonable person could possibly ‘‘ ask for more.’ Yet 
some of these very men who would see no difference between 
a smooth, flat surface of a face, where the features protrude 
like the Needles on a calm day, and a bust by Phidias or 
Praxiteles, might be able to detect, on canvas, that a 
man’s head was drawn too small for his body, or that he 
was intended to be lying in a comfortable position when 
he would certainly have rolled straight down hill. 

A special feature of the last exhibition was the influ- 
ence of ‘Cain’ on the Art of the year. Nothing has 
happened of late, as far as we know, to bring the re- 
membrance of him so persistently before us, yet we had 
his crime repeated no less than four times (without count- 
ing Mr. Watts’ big picture), three of the groups bearing 
the same name, ‘ Cain, an Outcast.’ Cain does not seem 
to have an ennobling effect on the Art of his admirers, 
but of the four statues, that of Mr. Frederick W. Pomeroy 
(1751) was undeniably the best. It was a small plaster group 
representing Cain, his partner in misfortune, and a very 
large and thoroughly antediluvian baby. There was some 
vigour in the expression and conception of Cain, clasping 
the hand of his wife as if it was the one thing left for 
him to hold on to; but his hair was like pulled bread, and 
the woman was commonplace. Miss Canton in ‘ What hast 
thou done ?’ (1764) passed the line that separates the dra- 
matic from the theatrical, but no doubt experience will 
teach her wisdom, though the same tendency was noticeable 
in another statuette of hers, ‘The Star of Fate’ (1775). 
The marble figure of ‘Comedy’ (1755), by Mr. T. Nelson 
MacLean, was in most respects charming, but in spite of 
its name, we had an uneasy feeling that humour was not 
the lady’s strongest point. It was Roman rather than Greek 
in style, and perfectly simple in its handling. The face was 
pleasant and straightforward, and but for the mask in her 


t 


hand, no one would have had a suspicion of the important 
rank held by the Muse. She was evidently destined to bear 
a part in the more commonplace and comfortable move- 
ment of life, while the fiercer passions, both of joy and pain, 
pass her by. In his ‘ Enchanted Chair’ (1762), Mr. Gilbert 


rf 


1 


at once delighted and disappointed us. The recum! 
figure of the girl (page 332), with her head on one arm a! 
her feet crossed, was beautiful. It was not the ‘ sweet child 
Sleep, the film-eyed,’’ with its world of dreams and fan 
that had possession of her, but the suspension of being t! 
seized upon the Sleeping Beauty in the Wood. We wish« 
have had her to look at all by herself, without the acco 


ment of the chair, finely carved though it was. It compell 


mt 


attention forcibly, and reminded the unwilling gazer ol 
canopies in St. Paul’s. If only the girl had been seated 
Greek chair that is in the Elgin Gallery at the British M 
her grace and charm would have gained inexpressibly, t! 
perhaps Mr. Gilbert might say it would cease to 
Enchanted Chair. The terra-cotta ‘Lioness and Cub’ 
of Miss Alice Chaplin (page 332) was as pretty and nat 


anything in the two galleries. The lioness had an 
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erious business, and was licking her offspring in the process 


of the toilet. The cub is at that age when the world seems a 
playground, and everything animate a playfellow, and he is 
rolling on his back with his paws up, trying to play with his 
mother’s tongue whenever she approaches him. Mr. Brock 
had a fine full-length bronze statue of the late Sir Erasmus 
Wilson (1772) in his robes. The head was powerful and 
striking, but surely the feet were a trifle large, and the whole 
figure, possibly, a little too massive. One of the best things 
in the exhibition was the plaster cast of the statue of John 
Hunter (1781), by Mr. H. Richard Pinker, presented by the 
Queen to Oxford University Museum, Diderot says, some- 
where in his ‘‘ Letters on Art,’’ ‘‘that the dress of a French 
man of the day was unfit to be treated either in painting or 
sculpture ;*’ but in that he was wrong,.as Mr. Pinker has 
shown us. Hunter, with his keen, smooth face, in his brown 
coat (was not that the con- 
ventional garment for philo- 
sophers and men of science ?) 
and knee - bre¢ ches, was 
leaning against a very un- 
conventional pillar, on which 
a serpent, a frog, and a beetle 
were depicted in unconcerned 
proximity. The statue had 
altogether a marked indivi- 
duality, all the more striking 
for being entirely devoid of 
self-assertion. In Mr. Birch’s 
colossal statue of General 
Earle (17860), the Academy 
certainly had ‘‘ greatness 
thrust upon them.’’ It oc- 
cupied the position of honour: 
it could go nowhere else. It, 
probably, was popular, but it 
is not unlikely that some of 
General Earle’s friends would 
have preferred a reminder of 
him as he was during the 
more peaceful moments of 
his career. 

Miss Katinka Kondrup’s 
‘Seamstress’ (1789) was a 
little marble statuette of a 
child clothed in a vest, busily 
engaged with some sewing, 
and puffing out her cheeks in her laborious efforts to be 
correct and careful. It was graceful and unpretentious, with 
all the details well balanced and harmonious. Mr. Hamo 
i hornycroft’s marble low relief ‘ Panel for the Sir John Goss 
Memorial’ (1797) was hung rather high for the short-sighted 
public. The background is architectural, and a procession 
of choir boys pass in front of an organ. The whole was exe- 
cuted with the combined freedom and precision that always 
makes Mr. Thornycroft’s work remarkable, and that was so 
specially characteristic of his ‘Sower’ (1924). This is at present 
only in plaster, and is of course a companion to the ‘ Mower’ of 
last year. In some respects we liked the ‘Sower’ the better; the 

ibject seems somehow more suitable. The sower is a powerful 
oung man, making his way through the furrowed field, hold- 
ing in his left hand a basket containing the grain; his right 


hand is thrown back, scattering the seed along the furrow. 
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Needless Alarms. By Sir F. Leighton, Bart., PR.A. 

































His left foot is firmly planted on the ground, but his right 

a little raised. On his head is a handkerchief. He was alto- 
gether a very striking figure, but not such, alas! as we often 
see in England, where agricultural labourers are apt to do 
their work in a far more mechanical and ungraceful way. 
Mr. Harry Bates sent two reliefs, one in plaster (1811) called 
‘ Homer,’ representing the blind poet singing to an audience of 
two maidens, and the other (1827) in marble, showing Socrat: 
lecturing to the young Athenians. Both were very clever, but 
the * Socrates ’ was specially good. The attitudes of the youths 
were more fitted for relief than the girls inthe ‘ Homer,’ one of 
whom had the air of slipping out of the panel. Socrates him 
self was admirable, and while preserving the traditional like 
ness, Mr. Bates had not made him revoltingly ugly. The 
* Hop-Picker’ of Mr. Onslow Ford (1814) was the first of a re- 
markable group of works that he sent to the gallery this year 
It represents the head of an 
ugly and wrinkled old woman, 


cast in crs radu. No. 1891 


bronze, with a_ thoughtful, 
pleasant face, turned a litth 
away, as if she were car 


lering some impor 


fully consi 
tant question. This appeared 7 
to be the best example of 
Mr. Ford’s work, and was so 
different in character to h 

very French ‘ Folly’ (1925), 
a nude girl dancing heed- a 
lessly on unsafe rocks, and 
beckoning others after her, 
that it was difficult to believe 
that they were fashioned by 
the same artist. ‘Summer’ 
(1823), by Mr. George Law 
son, was a lazy boy, osten- 
sibly just stepped out of the 
water, and lying at full length 
on the rocks till he is dried 
by the sun. His very simpl 
attitude conveyed somehow 


the heat of the weather to 


—— 


perfection, and Mr. Lawson ts 


to be conyratulated on having 


+ 


= 
a 


succeeded so well in telling 


= 


his story. A bust from Mr. Boehm must always be welcomed ; 


soul 


° : ¥ 

he was very sparing of his work this year, and he is always i 

Ry 

missed, for his portraits show invariably the best side of h ae 

’ birt 

sitters, while losing none of their individuality. ‘Sir Jami ; 
Paget’ (1825) was no exception to this. Mr. Boehm yave us 


the two expressions that must always be at war in a doctor's 
face, the thoughtful, almost sad look of the eyes and for: 
head, with the smiling indifference of the man whose object 
is to relieve pain, not to brood upon it. 

The only other work from the hand of Mr. Bochm wa 
mall statuette of Louisa, Marchioness of Waterford (184 
copied from the late Professor Westmacott. It has been 


exquisitely wrought in bronze by Mr. Hubert, and the fa 

fleurs-de-lys on the dress are indicated with wondert 

delicacy. The statuette bore the mark not only of be 

a labour of love, but of time, ind the fortunate per n tos 2 






whom it was made has secured not only a beautiful and 
graceful portrait, but a highly-finished piece of work. Below 
Mr. Bates’s ‘Socrates’ hung a 


‘Head of David’ (1828), by M. 


Lantéri—not David as we are 


iccustomed to think of him, 
‘ruddy and of a fair counten- 
ance,” but a very plain, common- 
looking youth, more like Rem- 
brandt in his early days than 
an Israelite of distinction. Con- 
sidered as an English plough- 
boy, the face has life and vigour, 
but as the ideal David it must 
be counted a failure. Mr. Amen- 
dola’s bronze head of an Italian 


peasant girl was very unlike 


the usual type—unlike also the 
portrait statuettes which first 
made us acquainted with him. 
The gil has a strong face, with 
extraordinarily deep-set eyes, 
and a forehead that reminds us 
of the forehead of Jane Had- 


rn 
in 


gy; altogether not the face of 
a peasant or of a person lead- 
ing a material life, but the face 
of a student, possibly of a con- 
spirator. Mr. Ingram’s ‘Sabrina 
Fair’ (page 330), is full of poe- 
try and purity of line, and the 
attitude of the Wounded Love 
in Miss Halse’s terra-cotta 
group (1877) was full of childish 
abandon as he buried his face 
in his mother’s lap. Nothing 
else called for remark till the 


eye was arrested by Miss Henrietta Montalba’s ‘ Dalecarlian 


Peasant’ (1897). One always feels an agreeable confidence 
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The Enchanted Chair. 


that whatever the Miss Montalbas undertake to do will 


thoroughly well done, and will also bear, from the first line 
to the last, the impress of their own individuality The con- 


ceptions are always clear and definite, and each stroke has 


a purpose. The ‘ Dalecarlian 


Peasant,’ in her picturesque 


national dress, was another proof 


of this. She is national all 
through, with her wide face and 
calm dignified expression, at 
once innocent and capable 

fitting member of the race 


to whose silent fidelity Gustavus 


Almost last upon the list were 


1 President’ s contributions, 
the most interesting as well as 
the most important works in 


the gallery. ‘The Sluggard’ 


1921) was a life-size bronze figu 


only to rest on the laurels hi 





under foot, for his gilded wreath is lying in the dust. Hy 
stretching his powerful limbs after a long sleep (page 329), and 
seemed to be lazier every tin 
we looked at him. The contrast 
between what he is fitted for 
and what he is doing is strongly 
brought out, and Hercule 


among the maidens is _ not 


} 
Uiecs 


more hopelessly demoralised. 
‘Needless Alarms’ (1922) is a 
little naked girl (page 331), who 
is shrinking in wild terror from 
a toad—perhaps the toad who 
afterwards turned into a fairy 
prince. The poise of her body, 
with head turned in fascinated 
horror over her shoulder, is at 
once exceedingly pretty and 
childlike, and wonderfully light 
in its rendering. Sir Frederick 
has never done anything more 
charming, or that appealed to 
a larger number of hearts in 
its familiar grace. 

We have but little space 
left for the Grosvenor, and yet 
there were half-a-dozen pieces 
of sculpture there which cannot 
be passed over in silence. Mr. 
Boehm’s ‘ Bust of the Abbé 
Liszt’ (349) represented him 
at his benignest moment, when 
he was not the inspired musi- 
cian, but the agreeable man of 
the world and of letters; and 
By Alfred Gilbert. we feel that, after all, this was 

oe the largest half of him, and 
therefore infinitely prefer Mr. Boehm’s view to the seraphic 
being represented by photography. Mr. Focardi, sculptor 
of the ‘ Dirty Boy,’ had an equally clever bronze group, 
called ‘You Ragamuffins’ (347). Near it was Miss H. Mont- 
alba’s ‘ Bust of Dr. Johann Mezger’ (340), the Dutch massage 
doctor, one of whose firm soft hands seemed to be mechani- 
cally exercising his art on the 
folds of his blouse. Mr. Gil- 
bert’s small statuette in the 
big room (367) was a nude girl 
holding a gilt branch in one 
hand and a tiny statuctte in 
the other Her face curiously 
suggests that of the model used 
by Mr. Browning a year Ol 
two since, and is more qual 
than beautiful. Her fect also 


seem a little large, but then 
children have a habit of grow- 
ing in pieces. Were it pos 

a 


Ay talice Chaplin. sible, we should like to notict 
few more works which ar 


the average, but we have filled our allotted space, a! 


re neither interesting nor profitable. 
LEONORA B. | 
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SUGGESTIONS IN DECORATIVE 


DESIGN FROM THE WORKS OF 


GREAT PAINTERS.* 


No. VII. 


S we further examine the work of the great painters of 
the past we are more and more astonished at their ver- 
satility in design for all kinds of decorative accessories, but in 
no branch of industrial art is this more prolifically set forth than 
in their designs for works in metal, and especially in those for 
works in precious metals. Nor is this without reason, for if we 
study their biographies we shall see that from the goldsmith’s 
and the chaser’s bench a very large proportion of the greater 
painters rose to the easel, and not infrequently the two arts of 
the goldsmith and the painter were prosecuted simultane- 
ously by them. Hence it is that they illustrate technical pro- 
cess as well as design in the admirable rendering of the per- 
sonal ornaments with which they deck 
their figure subjects, or in the gorgeous ‘ A2 








plate which is often a very important 
feature in the accessories of their 
painted work. As an 
illustration of how 

carefully and intel- gb 


From a Picture by Hans Asper, Date about 1550. 
National Gallery of Ireland. 


ligently they represented the technical production of the ob- 
jects they introduced, there can hardly be a more precise 
example than the carcanet worn by Margaret Knoblauchin, 


and which appeared in a picture by Hans Asper, painted Whey 


about 1550, and now in the National Gallery of Ireland, a 
gallery rapidly becoming one of European interest, thanks 
to the assiduous care and ubiquitous search of its zealous 
director. 

Of Hans Asper himself we know but little, excepting that 
he was born at Zurich about 1499, and was held in such repute 
in the early half of the sixteenth century that a portrait medal 
was struck in his honour ; but the greater fame of his contem- 

* Continued from page 280. 
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porary Hans Holbein not only eclipsed his, but also has caused 
many of Asper’s works to be assigned to the Augsburg master. 
And yet by a study of the accessories introduced into their 
pictures there need be no hesitation in assigning each work 
to its proper painter, for in Asper’s work there is always lin- 
gering that medieval feeling which was fading away, whilst 
in Holbein’s the influence of the Renaissance which was then 
dawning over Western Europe was always present. If you 
examine Holbein’s wonderful designs for jewellery and gold- 
smith’s works you will see that casting and chasing—those 
Italian processes which were spreading westward—always pre- 
dominate, whilst in Asper’s designs for these objects the basis 
of the execution was always the superimposition of separate 
plates of beaten-up metal. So thoroughly was he a master 
of this branch of Art, that we can, from the portrait he has 
here adorned with this beautiful carcanet, absolutely take it 
to pieces and see the process of construction, and, as it is a 
typical illustration of mediaeval goldsmith’s work, it is wel! 
worth the study. This carcanet, or necklace, is composed 
of alternating narrow and square motives linked together by 
very fine chainwork. Each of these is composed of three 
plaques of thin sheet-gold, beaten up very slightly and jew- 
elled: thus, the narrow motive A has for its foundation an 
ovoid piece of sheet metal (A 1), the ends of which are turned 
over and the centre slightly bumped up; four small pearls 


are set in the depression thus formed; upon this a narrow 






Clasp of Girdle froma Portrait, Date 1518. Brussels Gallery. 


slip, beaten into fine ridges at the ends (A 2) is placed, and a 
small] quatrefoil plaque having four small and one large pear! 


4 a) 


ae 





tin it (A forms the head of the rivet which pins all three 

together. The alternating square motive B is similarly 
constructed. The 
base plate B 1 has 
its terminals beat- 
en into small gad- 
roons with four 
pearls set on it. 
Upon this is im- 
posed B 2, a qua- 
trefoil plate boldly 
turned over, afford- 
ing beautifully 
deep shadows in 
the gold and just 
clipping the pearls, 
which serve as 
stays to prevent 
the plate turning 
round on its rivet; 
and over this is 
placed Bb 3, a foli- 
ated ouch, in 
which rubies and 
emeralds are set 
alternately, the ru- 
bies e2 cabochon, 
the emeralds table 
cut. The effect is 
charmingly simple 
and brilliant and 
quite worthy of be- 
ing reproduced, as 
it would be very 
light to wear, yet 
very strong and in- 
expensive so far as 
labour and metal 
are concerned. 

Of Holbein’s de- 
signs for jewellery 
and goldsmith’s 
work it is not my 
intention now to 
speak. Apart from 
those shown on his 
Various portraits, 

Design in Gold from a Picture by Mabuse. there exist in the 
Date about 1500. Castle Howard Collection. museums of Lon- 





don and Bale fine 

collections of designs made especially for working purposes, 

and these are about to be issued as a separate volume by 

Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co., having been reproduced in 
photogravure from the original designs for this purpose. 

One of the great charms of the personal ornaments of the 


eenth and seventeenth centuries is their individuality, 
ost each one having some special and allusive design 
embodied in it; for there seems in those better days to have 
1 no Birmingham whence these things came by the gross, 


and one of the best means of improving the condition of that 


"ae ; 
much-enduring race of Art workers, the working goldsmith, 
siversmith, and jeweller, would be, by all who can afford such 
luxuries insisting on an individual design and an individual 
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work being produced for them. The ulterior value of such 


jewellery would be increased far beyond the additional outlay 
at first required, and as family relics such would be of enduring 
interest. During the periods above referred to even the 
ordinary Jdourgeotsze had their personal ornaments made for 
them, and the clasp of a girdle worn by a lady of the middle 
class, painted by an unknown artist, now in the Brussels 
Gallery, affords us a good illustration of how simply this can 
be done. It is a gold disc, chased and set with pearls and 
coral, and bearing the initials of the wearer or the donor, and 
which fastens a girdle composed of twisted wire and coral. 
Neither of the suggestions thus offered belongs to the costly 
order of jewellery, and they have been purposely chosen for 
illustration as being within the reach of the many. When 
we come to examine the designs of the fours de Jorce of the 
jewellers’ and goldsmiths’ art depicted by the great painters, 
we ascend almost to the unattainable, and are wonder- 
struck at the evidences of a wealth almost beyond cre- 
dence; though it is to be remembered that then stocks and 
shares were not, that consols did not exist, and the readiest 
investments of those days were such as could easily be trans- 
ported or consigned to the Lombard or Israelitish pawn- 
broker for the nonce, too many, alas! to find their ulterior 
destination to be the crucible ; and thus it is these painted 
records of them become the largest and best field for the 
study of their suggestions in design preserved to us. 

This is particularly the case with regard to those larger 
articles, the greater value of which led to their more frequent 
destruction, save when the custody of the church or the fear 
of sacrilege preserved them. The great pieces of domestic 
plate have well-nigh all perished, and excepting for the 
notices of them in old inventories and wills, and the record 
of them in old pictures, we should be ignorant of the marvel- 


ay. pie" 
/ \ f- di 





From a Picture by Mabuse. Brussels Gallery. 


lous amount of Art with which the goldsmith dressed the 
e . , on ny 

buffets and the high tables of our ancestors. Fortunate!) the 
. 7 hese 
painters of the past recorded them abundantly, and of these 


Jean Mabuse holds foremost place. 
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Jean Gossaert, who was called from the place of his birth 
Jean de Maubeuge, or sometimes by the Flemish equivalent, 
Jennyn de Henegouwe, or again by its Latinised form, Malbo- 
dius, is an artist who bears many names, but of whom there is 
really very little biographic knowledge extant; even the date 
of his birth is a matter of wide dispute, varying from 1470 to 
1499, according to differing writers, but his death, in 1532, is 
more definitely fixed by the dis- 
covery of the record of it in the 
registry of Notre-Dameat Antwerp. 
This, considering the number of 
his works known to exist, and their 
wide variety of style, renders it 
most probable that the earlier of 
these birth-dates is the most cor- 
rect. He left Flanders in the first 
decade of the sixteenth century, 
and remained for some time in 
Italy. How long he remained there 
is again disputed, some writers 
fixing ten months as the duration 
of his visit, whilst others 
extend his sojourn to ten 
years. The probability 
is that between these 


dates he made two visits, 3 
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but what is really important to bear in mind is that he has 
two distinct styles of working, the one previous to his visit to 
Italy, when his mediaval manner is predominant, and the 
other when, after contact with the Renaissance of Italy, that 
mode became a marked feature in his work. It is this dual 
character of design and painting which renders his pictures 
a particularly useful field for study to those interested in the 
development of the accessory arts 
From a very noble example of his 
first phase, ‘ The Adoration of the 
Magi,’ in the Castle Howard col- 
lection, we cull a wonderful ex- 
ample of his skill as a designer 
for goldsmith’s work. This is the 
tall offering of gold presented by 
King Melchior to the newly-born 
Messiah. It must be nearly three 
feet high, and is most elaborately 
designed, and so admirably de- 
lineated that it would be quite 
possible to carry it into material 


— execution from Mabuse’s 
» “4 picture. 

Ly, . . . 
. — Phat it is an original 


€ 2s design, and not a paint- 


ing from an actual piece 


Hanging Clock, from a Picture by Mabuse. Brussels Gallery. 


of work, is abundantly demonstrated by the falseness of 
some of its shadows, and the absence of those innumer- 
ible reflected lights which would render the draughtsman- 
ship of such an elaborately wrought piece of plate almost 
impossible ; and it is all so clearly made out that the plan 


of each portion is as distinct as possible. That it was a 


personal design, created by Mabuse himself, and that it was 
a production he prided himself upon, may be inferred from 
the fact that long years after—probably twenty years after- 
wards—-he introduced the same design, but apparently exe- 
cuted in marble, into his very beautiful picture of ‘Adam 


and Eve,’ in the Prince of Wales’s Presence Chamber at 











Hampton Court (No. 385), a picture quite of his latest cha- 
racter. There it serves as the fountain of Paradise, whence 
1 the rivers of the world, though for what purpose it was first 
designed it is difficult to say. In form it is like a monstrance 
or a reliquary, excepting that it is entirely of gold, orna- 
mented only by four large cabochon-cut jewels, and it was 





from a Luture by Peter Roestraten. 


robahly , -clONe - - iT P 
probably only designed as a fine table ornament, and had no 
religious signification, notwithstanding its destination, but 
was merely designed as an ornament worthy to be presented 
} 


to the new-born King. The cup, the crown, the sceptre, 


borne by the two other kings, and all their personal acces- 
- : : Ke ; : 
sories delineated in this very beautiful picture, are miracles 


of draughtsmanship, and quite equal to the most intricate 


| 
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work of Lucas van Leyden, Mabuse’s friend and com; 
and who by some writers is supposed to have assisted him in 
these elaborately designed ornaments, though there is nothing 
to warrant such an assertion, for Mabuse was quite c mpe- 
tent to invent and paint his own accessories. Already we 
have touched upon his architectural detail, and illustrated 
it (page 53) as represented in his magnificent picture of 
‘Mary Magdalen in the house of the Pharisee,’ in the Brus- 
sels Gallery, a picture which abounds with suggestions in 
decorative art, and whence comes this admirable design for 
a hanging clock in wrought iron, which is drawn with the 
utmost accuracy and of the highest finish; indeed, so fine is 
it that I had to obtain permission to have a large pair of steps 
set up in front of the picture before I could examine it suff- 
ciently closely to see its fine detail, and am glad to here record 
the courtesy and readiness to assist me in my researches 
shown by the authorities of the Brussels Gallery. But there 
is hardly one minute detail of this large picture which is not a 
record of, or a suggestion for, decorative design. The trestle 
tables are of wrought metal and of excellent design, and the 
pot of precious ointment brought by the Magdalen is an 
elegant bit of faint blue salt-glazed stoneware mounted in 
gold, with thin gold twist wrought round all its curves, and a 
faint blue pencilling sparsely drawn over its surface, and 
which we here engrave. 

If the gleaning from but two examples of one painter’s work 
produces so much, what will not a study of the works of the 
innumerable painters who wrought in Germany, Flanders, 
France, and Italy reveal? The yield is so enormous that 
there is plenty of room for a crowd of gleaners. At present 
I cannot pursue the record of the designs for metal-work 
further than to call attention to the amount of design embodied 
in the works of the still-life painters of Holland. These 
abound with literal transcripts from fine old plate long since 
gone into the melting crucible, and of which no other record 
remains. Here is one example, a highly repoussé silver vase, 
frequently painted by Peter Roestraten, the pupil and son-in- 
law of Frank Hals, and who came to England in Charles I1.’s 
time, painting many decorative still-life pieces, and dying in 
London in 1698. It is full of ornamental suggestiveness, and 
of one of the best periods of decorative art in England, the 
period of Streater, of Grinling Gibbons, of Faithorne, and a 
host of Aetits maitres, whose works have been more en- 
during than their names. 


G. T. ROBINSON. 


‘THE MINNOW-CATCHER.’ 


AN ORIGINAL ETCHING BY JOHN FULLWOOD. 


A* old fisherman has said, ‘‘not a singl angler is to be 

found in the ‘Newgate Calendar.’’’ The harmless 
nature of the ** gentle art’’ probably exerts a calming in- 
fluence upon its votaric Nothing could be much more 
eful—almost idyllic—than this ‘‘ minnow-catcher’’ ab- 
l in ‘‘the joys of angling,’? and Mr. Fullwood has 
atrue spirit of restfulness into his work. How many 
memornes of rural enjoyment does not a picture like this 
recall How many times has each of us met the “ minnow- 


who, stretched in the cool willow-shade, lazily turns 


his head to watch the passers-by sauntering on the banks 
the winding brook, between which— 

“« Slow, and in soft murmurs, Nature bade it flow.” 
There he lies, gazing into its darkest depths, in which- 


“‘ Fancy a thousand wondrous forms descries, 
More wildly great than ever pencil drew.” 


Besides being an etcher whose works find a place ©! 
walls of Burlington House, Mr. Fullwcod is not unkno 


there as a painter. 
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AN EXTINCT SUSSEX ART. 


NOTES AND SKETCHES IN EASTERN SUSSEX. 


T what time the manu- 
facture of iron was first 
attempted in Britain 
cannot be precisely as- 
certained. Casar men- 
tions that the currency 
of the inhabitants of 
Britain consisted partly 
of iron rings, adjusted 
to a certain weight 
(‘‘utuntur aut zre aut 
annulis ferreis, ad cer- 

tum pondus examina- 

tis, pro nummo’”’), and, as he states 
in the same breath that their brass 
was imported (‘‘axre utuntur impor- 
tato”’), 
that their iron was of home manufac- 
ture. However Casar may have erred 
in asserting that Britain produced but 


it may reasonably be inferred 


little iron (‘‘nascitur ibi in maritimis 
[regionibus] FERRUM; sed ejus exigua est 
copia’’), his allusion is useful as proving his 
knowledge of the fact that the island was not 
destitute of this invaluable mineral. The ‘‘ ma- 
ritime regions ’’ referred to by him were, in all 
probability, the Wealds of Kent and Sussex. 

Tacitus tells us that Britain produces “ gold, silver, and 
other metals ;’’ Pliny alludes to the smelting of iron in this 
province ; and Solinus not only mentions the British iron, but 
specifies the agricultural and other implements fabricated 
from it in his time. 

A discovery was made by Dr. C. L. Prince, of the Obser- 
vatory, Crowborough Beacon, in the year 1844, of fibula, 
coins, and Samian ware, in a cinder-bed at Crowborough. 
These he took to the Rev. Edward Turner, of Maresfield, 
whose archeological acumen pronounced them to be evi- 
dently Roman. Immediately upon this judgment being 
pronounced, Mr. Turner directed his attention to a heap 
of scoria or cinders so called, laid ready for use by the side 
of the London road. In this heap he also found a small 
fragment of pottery, which, on examination, proved to be 
Roman. These cinders had been dug upon Old Land Farm, 
in his own parish of Maresfield, and close to Buxted. He 
at once visited the spot and found that the workmen en- 
gaged in the digging were exposing to view the undoubted 
remains. of a Roman settlement. The place in question is 
the site of one of the innumerable fields of iron scoria mark- 
ing the localities of the extinct furnaces and forges of the 
Sussex Weald. The bed was originally of great extent, no 
less than six or seven acres of it (varying in depth from two 
to ten feet) having been already removed for the purpose of 
repairing the roads. A few days previously to Mr. Turner's 
visit, the labourers had opened, in the middle of this field, 

1886, 


a kind of grave, about twelve feet in depth, at the bottom 
of which lay a considerable quantity of broken Roman 
pottery, evidently the remains of a funereal deposit. The 
number of skeletons also discovered in this cinder-bed lead 
to the inference that the iron-works at this place were 
carried on by the Romans during a long series of years. So 
exceedingly numerous were the remains of Roman pottery 
on the spot that scarcely a barrow-load of cinders was driven 
out that did not contain several fragments of it. The prin- 
cipal objects rescued from destruction were coins of Nero, 
Vespasian, Tetricus, and Diocletian, fibula, armillx, frag- 
ments of coarse fictile vessels, chiefly domestic, red Samian 
ware, glass, sheet lead full of nails. From the preponderance 
of the coins of Vespasian, it is very probable that these works 
were commenced during the reign of that emperor. 

At Seddlescombe and Westfield, respectively five and three 
miles north of Hastings, coins have been also found in cinder- 
beds. 

Before dismissing the historical portion of this subject 
which relates to the Romans, it may be stated that the 
greatest iron-works carried on by the Romans in this country 
were in the county of Gloucestershire. So extensive were 
those works, and so imperfect the smelting practised by 
them, that in the sixteenth and following centuries the 
iron-masters, instead of digging for ore, resorted to the beds 
of scorix for their principal supply of metal. The scoria 
found at Maresfield and other Roman ironworks are, owing 
to the fact of this imperfect knowledge, much more valuable 
than other cinder-beds for road-making, because they contain 
a far greater proportion of iron. 

As regards the seven or eight centuries which succeeded 
the departure of the Romans from Britain, history and ar- 
chology are alike silent on the subject of Sussex iron, But 
doubtless the Romanised Britons, and the Saxons after them, 
continued the art of smelting and working iron upon the old 


sites. It is probable also that the establishment of the Danes 


in England improved this manufacture. At this period, small 


pieces of malleable iron, called foot blasts, were the chiefs 
objectsmade. But the art, understood as such, was altogether 
unknown, or in so rude a state that it could not be prosecuted 
with advantage. In Doomsday Book the iron trade of Sussex 
is not mentioned, although the iron trade of Cheshire, Here- 
ford, Gloucester, Somerset, and Lincoln is spoken of, 

The earliest actual record of the iron trade of Sussex is con- 
tained in the murage grant made by Henry I]. in 1266 to the 
town of Lewes. This empowered the inhabitants to raise tolls 
for the repair of the town walls after the battle. Every cart 
laden with iron for sale, from the neighbouring Weald, paid one 
penny toll, and every horse load of iron half that sum. In 
1281, reign of Edward I., iron was smelted at St. Leonard's 
Forest. In 1320, reign of Edward II., Peter de Walsham, 
Sheriff of Surrey and Sussex, by virtue of a precept from the 
king’s exchequer, made a provision of horseshoes and nails of 
different sorts for the expedition against the Scots. ‘The 
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er furnished on this occasion was 3,000 horse-shoes and 


, and the expense of their purchase, from various 





No, 1.—Ancient Key from Wilmington Priory. 


in 


places within the sheriff's jurisdiction, and their delivery 
London, by the hands of John de Norton, clerk, was 
£14 13s. 10d. 

Except the Roman iron relics, the oldest existing article of 
Sussex iron art is a monumental slab in Burwash Church. It 
is of the fourteenth century (Zem7f. Ed. II.). It measures 
18 inches by 27 inches. The excoriations on its surface were 
caused from floor washings and feet wearing when it was 
formerly in the horizontal position in the nave of that church. 
It is now, to preserve it, fixed against the wall of the north 
aisle. Judging from the Longobardic letters forming the 
inscription, the date of this slab is the fourteenth century. 
The inscription runs, ‘‘Orate P. Annema Ihone Coline.”’ 
Mistress Collins was 


” 


‘* Pray for the soul of Joan Collins. 
possibly an iron-mistress at Sockernish, about three miles 
south-east from Burwash; here is an ancient farm-house, 
where the family of this name was settled. 

Our historians assert that cannon were first employed by 
Edward III. in his expedition against the Scots in 1327, and 
later at the battle of Crecy, in 1346; and it is very probable 
that most of the pieces employed by our armies of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries were the production of Sussex 
iron-works. All these were banded guns. The chambers of 
these guns were of cast iron, and 
the tubes consisted of many small 
bars or rods, bound together by 
nine hoops. This was the ori- 
ginal method of constructing 
these tremendous engines of 


War. 





Our first drawing represents a 
a ee) ee ee fragment, namely, the handle and 
and Wedee. . shaft of an ancient key from, 
Wilmington Priory. It is pre- 
served in Lewes Castle; and its date about 1430, estimating 
from the age of the remaining shattered gate towers near the 
farm-house. This ‘* Alien Priory,’’ as it was called, was an 
offshoot from the Benedictine Abbey of Grestein, near Hon- 
fleur, that is, after it was presented to the latter by Robert de 
Moriton, the first Norman Lord of Pevensey. 
kxamples of existing Sussex iron art, made before the 
reign of Henry VIIT., are exceedingly few. There were 
formerly, some forty years ago, but are not now, in the 
prior’s chamber at Michelham Priory, a pair of andirons. 
1) ndirons terminated in a human head, and the fashion 
of their head-dress fixed their date at not later than Henry VII., 


t 1 In Mr. M. A. Lower’s paper in ‘ Sussex 
, BT ° ? ; 7 ° 

\ vological Collections,’’ (to whose valuable assistance 

much of my inform n j = 

much of my information is due), a drawing of one of these 


Hy way of connecting the history of the Sussex iron art in 


| 
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its proper order, the next two illustrations given are t] 


5 inches long, of the ancient priory of St. Pancras, at Lewes 


and an iron wedge, 4 inches long, used in the dest; tien 
of its walls, in 1537, after the order for the dissolution of the 
monasteries had gone forth in the reign of Henry VIII. 

This brings us at once to the great Sussex iron age, of 
which there are numerous examples remaining, Camden, 
speaking of Sussex, says, ‘‘Full of iron mines it js in sundry 
places, where, for the making and founding thereof, there be 
furnaces on every side, and a huge deal of wood is yearly 
burnt ; to which purpose divers brooks in many places oes 
brought to run in one channel, and sundry meadows turned 
into pools and waters, that they might be of power sufficient 
to drive hammer mills which beat upon the iron, resound all 


” 


over the places adjoining.’’ A very strong contrast this to the 


quietness of the beautiful Weald of Sussex in the present day. 
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No. 3.—The Largest Fireback in Sussex. 


The largest fireback in Sussex is in the possession of Dr. 
Prince, of Crowborough Beacon ; its size is 4 feet 8 inches by 
3 feet, and its date is about the year 1541, the year in which 
Katherine Parr married Henry VIII. It has the royal arms, 
France and England, quarterly. On the dexter side is the 
lion supporter. This was Henry VIII.’s adoption at the 
latter part of his reign, instead of the red fiery dragon 
previously used by Henry VII. and himself. The sinister 
supporter appears to be quite unknown to heraldic painters in 
the present day; but if the writer of this description, who has 
searched diligently through every available source of informa- 
tion, may hazard a conjecture,*it is a defective representation 
by the Sussex artist of the dragon which Henry Vill. 


rTP Ve 
corey 


retained, as his sinister supporter, instead of the 
hound, which was his sinister supporter at the first part o! his 
reign. His arms, with the sup- 
porters thus given, are carved 
in stone at Carhayes, seven 
miles south-east of Grampound, 
in Cornwall, with this differ- 
ence, that the dragon there has 


wings, and here the Sussex 





artist did not think them neces- 





sary. At Carhayes the lion 


is rampant-gardant, the dra- (Ue 
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gon rampant, as they are on 


this fireback. 


Ti No. 4.—Fireback in Lewe 
roan o Castle Museum. 
other explanation can be given 

of this extraordinary creature. The four crowns are ¢t 


same as given on the Great Seal in the Guildhall lb! 
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made A.D. 1539, for the Field of the Cloth of Gold; from 
the circle and the arches rise fleur-de-lis; the whole is 








No. §.—Door in Tower of Warbleton Church. 
crowned by the ball and cross. On the lower shield are 
the initials and fleur-de-lis. A thorough comparison of all 
the alphabets of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries with 
those on this fireback prove these letters to be K. H. Of 


course some allowance must be made for the metal having 








hdd heheh danhunh thahatadaheahonathahdiaththonhad athahohadh hhh 


rx 
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No. 6.—Fireback at the Village Inn, Warbleton. 


run rather improperly in the rude casting, and the artist 
had adopted, as we often do now, an older letter than that 
in use at the period in which he lived. It is known that 
(Jueen Katherine Parr, the sixth wife of Henry VIII., had 
some connection with Sussex, and it is recorded that she had 


arent charge on Otham, near Polegate. The initials, there- 




















No. 7.—A Fireback at Burwash. 


fore, can be no other than those of Katherine and Henry. On 


this fireback are also the Tudor badges of the Rose, and four 
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human figures with monkey or dog-like heads, evidently 


mummers. There is, or was, a similar fireback to this at 
Riverhall, Wadhurst, with but one pair of supporters, and 
other minor differences. 

In 1538 Leland describes Birmingham, ‘‘ There be many 
smiths in the town, that used to make knives, and all mannet 
of cutlery tools, and many lorimers that make bits, and a 
great many naylors, so that a great part of the town is main- 
tained by smiths who have their iron and coal out of Staf- 
fordshire.”’ 

In the year 1543 Ralf Hogge, at Buxted, cast the first 
cannon in one piece ever produced in England, superseding 
the older banded guns of wrought iron. 

The illustration (No. 4) represents a fireback in Lewes 
Castle. ; dated 


1550 (femp. Edward VI.); it represents a salamander. 


Its size is only 20 ins, high by 18 ins. wide 


In the strict order of date we next have Richard Wood- 
man’s Door in Warbleton Church Tower (No. 5). Richard 
Woodman was the principal Sussex martyr during the Marian 
persecutions. He was a native of Buxted, where he pro- 
bably learnt his business of working in iron. He carried on 
an extensive trade at Warbleton, employing one hundred 
workmen. He and nine others were burnt at Lewes, in on 
fire, 22nd June, 1557. An account of his long examina- 
tions is contained in Fox's Book of Martyrs, and at the 
time of his martyrdom he was thirty years old. 


This door was, most probably, originally fixed to his strong 


a) 











No. 8.—Elizabethan Andiron. No. 9. 


Andiron, 1591. 


room, where he kept his valuables, in his own house. — I 
must have had constant occasion for money wherewith to pay 
wages, for there was no banking accommodation in thos« 
days. The door is of oak, the outer face being covered with 
an iron plate, a coating of leather separating the wood 
from the iron work. At the back centre is a recess to 
afford space for the mechanism of the lock, and the whole of 
the mechanism was doubtless enclosed with an iron plate like 
that on the outer side. Both plates were fastened to the 


These pins have eyes at their ends, which would 


Ce STR RO er Se. a ES CEPT 


pins (A). 
have projected beyond the iron plate. The holes (1) pa ‘ 
through the door, and appear to have served as a communi- 
cation externally with the works of the door with a drop key 

rhe pieces of iron (C) move on their centres; (D) is a groove 
one inch wide and half-inch deep. The handle of the door 
moves on a pivot, seen on the exterior. This lock was prob- 
About 
the time when the church bells of Warbleton were cast, 7.¢. in 
effected, this door wa 


ably a ‘‘ patent Chubb’’ or “ Bramah”’ of its day. 


abhor “. “a1 it i ments 
about 1734, and other improvement 


} hye! 


doubtk i.dded to the loft in the tower, which was thus con- 
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; erted into a strong room, and devoted to the use of a few 
f the wealthier of the parishioners, who each had his own 
separate locked strong box 
therein, and was furnished 
with a pass key to the 
outer door. 

The next drawing (No. 6) 
represents a fireback_ four 
feet by two, having on it 
three fire-dogs, five crosses, 
and two straight marks. The 
crosses and strokes have 
been interpreted to mean the 
year in which this back was 
cast. It is currently be- 
lieved to have been Richard 
Woodman’s own work. It 





No. 10.—Andiron in Lewes 


<i? rg iginally fixed where it 
aaa was originally 


now is in the parlour of the 
‘‘Warbill-in-Tun ”’ village inn, at Warbleton. This inn is as 
old as Woodman’s foundry. 

The next fireback has been in use in Brick Cottage, Bur- 
wash parish, to the certain knowledge of the present occupant, 
Henry Mesham, over one hundred years. 

7 The Rev. J. Coker Egerton, rector of Burwash, who directed 
a my attention to it, sets a high value on this piece, and thinks 
it was probably cast at Mayfield, where there were many 
martyrdoms. There is no date to it, but the stakes and flames, 
with the man and woman being burnt to death, fix it before 


1558, the year in which Queen Mary died. 

















No. 11.—Chimney-back from Brede Furnace. 


The original of the next (No. 8) is in the possession of Dr. 
Prince. 
back, and, as will be seen by the date 1573, it is of the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

There is also a fireback at Dr. Prince’s dated 1589, and the 
letters I. H. 


interest, as having been cast at Buxted by the Hogge family, 


It stands twenty inches high, by the same front to 


It is of rude workmanship, but is of great 


cannon founders. 


F The next (No. 9) is of an andiron, dated 1<91 (time of 
, James I1.), also in the possession of Dr. Prince. It is eighteen 


inches high. 


1 th, 


The arms are those of the Ashburnham family, 


ornament upon the pillar is a rude attempt at their 


wee 





punning crest—an ash springing from a ducal coronet. This 
is, doubtless, a production of the Ashburnham furnace. 

In Lewes Castle are two fire-dogs (No. 10), twenty-two inches 
high, also of the period of James I. They represent the upper 
part of a man with pipe and jug. The bird on the shield is pro- 
bably a phoenix. 

The next example (No. 11) is taken from the original jn 
Lewes Castle. It bears date 1636 (Charles I.), and, as the 
inscription states, is by Richard Lenard, founder at Brede 
Furnace. He has here doubtless posed his own figure for us 
to admire, with the implements of his art and some of his pro- 
ductions around him. Beginning at the top are vase, tankard, 
and cup. Onthe other side are his arms; below, a barrow full 
of shot, weight, pot and ladle, and the furnace at the bottom. 

In the entrance hall of Bateman’s Farm, a grey, stately- 
looking manor-house, erected 1634, and in the parish of Bur- 
wash, there are a pair of fire-dogs of the following design 
(No. 12), and dated 1640 (emp. Charles I.). There are several 
copies of this in Sussex, and 
they were cast, it is said, in 
the parish of Waldron. 

As an example of the nume- 
rous specimens of old Sussex 
iron manufacture still extant in 
eastern Sussex, there were, a 
short time ago, in Burwash 
alone, the following articles: 
the fireback with the two 
martyrs, previously illustrated ; 
a fireback with Queen Boadicea 





riding in a chariot (since re- 





moved from the parish) ; four 
other firebacks, dated 1621, No. 12.—Fire-dog at Burwash. 
1626, 1656, and 1724 respec- 

tively ; as also the andiron here shown. A similarly exten- 
sive collection might be found in scores of other parishes in 
this half of the county. 

Scripture, mythological, or historical subjects or figures, 
were favourites with the Sussex artists in iron. Dr. C. L. 
Prince has a fireback with Jacob on his death-bed blessing 
his children, and also the following fireback with the figure 
of Charles I. on horseback: this was formerly at Maresfield. 























Tracom OC. 
No. 13.—Fireback, time of Charles 1. 
Here the artist has attained much greater perfection in the 


| modelling of the figure and horse. 
| J. T. BALCOMB. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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EAR after year throughout the United Kingdom, from 
Elgin to Penzance, and from Great Yarmouth to Cork, 

in every great centre of manufacture, and in many a quiet 
town, the Government Schools of Art are carrying on a really 
great national work in a really very unobtrusive way. In 
most towns, indeed, the only occasion on which the school is 
brought prominently before the public is the annual distribu 
tion of prizes, when the students receive the congratulations 
of their friends, the report of the school is read, and fre 
quently the largest live lion who can be procured makes a 
peech upon Art. At other times teachers and students are 
steadily preparing for the various and varied examinations of 
the Science and Art Department, and for the ‘‘ national com- 
petition,’’ success inwhich means for the master reputation 


and a livelihood, and for the pupil a certificate, a prize, or 





THE WORK OF SCHOOLS OF ART. 


perhaps a scholarship, as well as some assurance of definite 
attainment. 

But, although individual schools may thus pursue the noise- 
less tenor of their way, the very foundations upon which their 
work is built afford themes for the hottest controversy, and 
every feature in their constitution is freely belaboured with 
many a swashing blow. The subtler points of fence would 
indeed be thrown away, since the assailants have so much 
the stronger initial position. Not only is mankind in general 
more ready to believe evil than good of any institution in the 
maintenance of which it has no personal interest, but as 
every attack is intended to show that whatever is, is wrong, 
the sympathies of students are easily enlisted in any assump 
tion that their present labour is needlessly laborious and long. 


It is just fifty years since a select committee of the Hous: 





Figure Design for the Interior Decoration of a Building. By Ed. Ingram Taylor. 


of Commons first sat ‘‘to inquire into the best means of 
extending a knowledge of the arts, and of the principles of 
design, among the people (especially the manufacturing popu- 
lation) of the country; also to inquire into the constitution, 
management and effects of institutions connected with the 
arts.’” Amongst the many unsatisfactory pieces of information 
elicited by its deliberations as to the state of English indu 

trial Art, both absolutely and in relation to that of Continental 
nations, not the least pointed was the fact that almost all the 
designs produced in England, good or bad, were the work 
of foreign artists. The first result of this commission was the 
establishment of a School of Design at Somerset House, 
which was opened on the 1st of June, 1837. In 1840 a grant 
of £10,000 was made towards the starting of Schools of 
Design in the great manufacturing centres, and in 1842 the 


1886. 


' 


first provincial schools were established at Birmingham, 
Manchester, and York. Almost every year has seen additions 


made to the list, until in 1886 the total number of institutions 


it which instruction in Art can be obtained is more than 
even hundred. The recently established evening classes in 
the London Board Schools must again be added 
In 1857 the ‘* National Compet tion’ for medal ind prize 
was established, in connection with an annual inspection of 
local schools. At that time the Inspector awarded local 
medals, and selected the works to be sent up for the national 
competition. Now, the schools send up, practically, all their 
work to South Kensington, for examination, and the examiners 
award to the most meritorious of the drawings and models 
prizes of the “‘ third grade,”’ 


All works for which third grade prizes have been awarded 
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are in virtue of that award included in the national compe- 
tition for gold, silver, and bronze medals, and book prizes. 
The personnel of the examiners in this case is quite different 
from that of the first selection, 
and consists of men chosen for 
their celebrity and special know- 
ledge of the various subjects. 

The total number of works sent 
up from 227 Schools of Art and 
branch classes this year was 
324,315, and of these 1,597 in ad- 
vanced stages were awarded third 
grade prizes, and passed forward 
for the national competition. It 
is interesting to compare these 
figures with those of eleven years 
ago, when 100,400 works were sent 
up, and 1,700 referred to the na- 
tional competition. The medals 
and book prizes amounted in all 
to 193. The honorary awards 
made in the separate competition 
of masters in training and na- 
tional scholars at South Kensing- 
ton, numbered, in 1886, 70; in 
1875, 19. The inference to be 
drawn as to the general improve- 
ment in the quality of the work 
ought to be clear enough. 

It may not be amiss to endea- 
vour to realise somewhat the posi- 
tion of those essential elements, 
the master and his pupils, and 
especially the latter, not as mere 
factors of a problem in political 
economy, but gs individuals, work- 
ing with their own personal hopes 


and ambitions more or less defi- 





mrs nite, not necessarily selfish, but 

Modelled Figure Support, founded, say, upon the liberal 
By Edward Crompton. basis of ‘f every man for every man, 
himself included.’’ 

rhe nature of the raw material with which 

a teacher has to deal must be considered in 
order to appreciate the methods which will 
be found expedient in his hands. There are 
the pupil who come to him because they, or 
their friends for them, have detected the 
presence of talent of some sort which they 
desire to have directed; and there are those 
who, feeling that some power of drauyghts- 
manship or design would be of advantage to 
m in their occupation, attend the school, 


, of course, from lination, but many 


from a sense of duty and expediency. 

latter class, the artisans and other 

ol ma icture! al it pre } 

( f recipients of Government aid, and 

nt efforts are be yr J le to drive 

the direction of Dk ! Settir 

] ( 1 of tl \ oh e no natural ipti- 
t ( b j flicient l to bec e more 
than 1 handicraftsmen (of whose education this is not 
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the place to speak), we get a residuum of capable orkers 
sufficiently enthusiastic to attend the evening classes after 
their day’s work. 

Consenting therefore to particularise, and drawing our 
illustrations from the works sent up in “ national competition” 
and exhibited at South Kensington this and last year, we find 
the efforts of the students invading almost every branch of 
applied design. <A very fair example of this is given ip 
our illustration. Take, for example, the design by Ingram 
Taylor, of West London, exhibited last year, a portion of 
which forms the first of our illustrations. In it is demonstrated 
the value of study from ‘‘ the life,’? a branch of Art educa- 
tion much assailed by those who consider that the business 
of Government is not to swell the already overcrowded ranks 
of ‘‘artists,’’ but to produce ‘‘ designers’’—drawing a line 
between the two professions which is as unjust as it is un- 
reasonable. In fact the great deterrent from the pursuit ‘of 
design as a profession is the as yet far from conquered 
popular impression that even the higher walks of design are 
inferior in dignity to picture painting pure and simple. Such 
a prejudice is of course very absurd, but it exists to an equally 
absurd extent; an extent that is probably little appreciated 
by the man of culture, who in learning to appreciate beauty in 
line and mass and colour gwd line and mass and colour, 
without reference to subject or sentiment, has learned at least 
something of the skill and subtlety of perception that lies in 
their production. Some people seem quite unable to disasso- 
ciate decorative painting from scaffolds and house-fronts and 
painting by the square yard. 

It is easy enough to assert that such ignorance is fast 
dying out, but equally easy to prove that it is far from extinct. 
Besides which, some of the recent Art fashions—the Japanese 
craze, for example—have begotten, among the large mass of 
amateurs and others who understand nothing of the prin- 
ciples of balance and contrast which underlie all good com- 
position, entirely false notions of the meaning of decoration ; 
and the young lady who paints a naturalistic spray of leaves 
across a plate fondly imagines that her efforts are of the 
nature of both decoration and design. But, to return. 

It is generally accepted ,by masters of schools of Art that 
those branches of Art education which the Department most 





Needlework De Sign for trish Point Lace Handkerchief. 


desire to foster and encourage will each year T 
aoa . aa "et tl 
highest awards in the national competition. Yet t 


be considered as an unalterable rule. For instance, 
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the designs for lace received the coveted distinction of a gold 
medal, and other awards; the Irish point lace sent up from 
the Convent of Poor Clares, Kenmare, being commended by 
the examiners, in the hope “that the awards which they are 
able to make may encourage the convent to higher effort.’’ 
The character of the work in this section may be seen by the 
illustration, from last year’s exhibition, which we give on the 
preceding page. This year lace received no high award, and 
was but poorly represented. 

The examiners have recently been conspicuously anxious to 
recognise the merits of an extended study of modelling, and 
last year a gold medal fell, amongst others, to Mr. E. Crompton, 
of the Training Class, for the cary- 
atide which we have reproduced (sce 
page 342). Asa result the strongest 
feature by far of the display of stu- 
dents’ work at South Kensington 














this year, was this section, no less 
than three gold medals out of a 
grand total of twelve being awarded 
to modelling. One of these was 
given to the modelled design for 
a panel by William Parker, of 
Lambeth (see page 344), a good de- 
sign enough, although it belongs to 
a class which shows signs of being 
somewhat overworked. It may fairly 


be surmised that the examiners 








themselves were somewhat surprised 
at the result of this encouragement, 
and did not expect that the exhibition 
this year would have had so much 
the appearance of a sculpture gal. 
lery as it did. Their wish probably 


was merely to accelerate the study 





and practice of modelling as a 


Modelled Design fora 
Lock-Plate. 
By Walter Freeth. 


means te an end. As evidence of 
this intention we turn to the mo- 
delled design for a lock-plate (see 
above), by Walter Freeth, of Birmingham, which also re- 
ceived a gold medal. There must have been some difficulty 
in the minds of some of the visitors in understanding the 
meaning of this award. It is, however, a good thing to show 
appreciation of careful work, especially where figures are in- 


troduced decoratively, and where it is in tou h with the 


industry of the place. 

The wish to encourage designs for the staple industry of a 
locality must account in some measure for the fact that Man- 
chester received in 1886 two gold medals and five silver 


rv 


medals for designs for textiles and hangings, yet there was very 
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little this year specially attractive in these diploma drawings, 
and few things indeed which showed the delicacy and bright- 
ness of the design for cretonne by Miss Maud Johnson, which 
we have selected to illustrate from the exhibition of last year 
(see page 344). 

It may safely be urged that a primary law affecting the 
decision of the judges is the practical value of the work of 
each school considered in connection with the leading manu- 
facture of the neighbourhood in which it is placed. 

All this is in the right direction, no doubt, and it is easy 
enough on paper or platform to preach a new Renaissance 
of Art workmanship which is speedily to lead to the millen- 
nium when every artisan shall be an artist at heart; easy 
enough, too, is it to cite past ages as fulfilling the require- 
ments demanded. But to restore the spirit of such times in 
its integrity, not merely our Art Schools, but the whole senti- 
ment of our modern civilisation, must be radically reformed. 
Amongst other little details of practice, our modern machinery 
would have to go by the board—a consummation, according 
to some authorities of repute, devoutly to be wished for. 

Machinery is an accomplished fact, an ubiquitous and 
lasting presence, and as such must be recognised and 
reckoned with, not scouted or ignored. As long as me 
chanical reproduction is looked upon as an inferior substitute 
for handwork, so long will our machinery continue to turn 
out mere shams—imitations of more costly originals. The 
meaning and true purpose of machinery will be understood 
when man sets himself to supply brains for the machine, not 
treating it as a mere senseless Briareus to multiply and 
cheapen the work of his hands, but as a faithful servant to 
do good work within certain well defined limits. ‘ Hand 
made’’ and ‘‘machine-made’’ should not be, as they too 
often now are, terms of unreasoning commendation or con 
tempt, but indications of work conceived and carried out on 
essentially differing principles, with entirely separate object 
To design work for a machine imposes restrictions more 
severe and often irksome, than are encountered in pure 
handicraft ; which very r strictions, duly re pect d and con 
sidered, will give a special character to machine work, 
removing, with the mistaken attempt at imitation, the stigma 

of inferiority, and freeing the works of men’s hand from the 
injurious and unfair competition at present forced upon them 
by the still imperfectly educated taste of the majority 

In considering the merit of the work done by the student 
of schools of Art, we must not forget that those pupils of « 
Art Schools for whom most can be donc, both in actual instruc 
tion and direction of study, are quite youn, Many of them 
have not arrived at what, in other matters, are considere: 


years of discretion, and have naturally not even be, 


consciously or unconsciously, the proce of analysis that 
forms the very basis of design. They poss« ome imitative 
power, and perhaps show promis¢ of invention, but a pupil 
whose early and undirected efforts take the form of industrial 


design, would be somewhat of a curi 
With such pupils, what is the most effective incentive to 


teady and persevering ende vou! What form of " tion ; 


1 1 
what Pisgah of hope, from which the youthful n 
may best descry its Canaan: lame, po on, and wealth will 
no doubt form ubsidiary features of the lands« ipe, »laras 
each individual craves for them, but the promised land of the 
student is almost invariably pictorial Art, simply becau 
a prospect appeals more directly and distinctly to untraing 
faculties. But the modern theorist, thrusting human 
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into the background, and acting on the assumption that com- 
pulsion is the soul of freedom, tells us that all this hankering 


after Fine Art is good 
neither for the stu- 
dent nor the country. 

In a profession 
where so much de- 
pends on tempera- 
ment, would it not 
be well to allow at 
least some semblance 
of freedom to the be- 
ginner, rather than 
risk the secession of 
those more enthusi- 
astic and aspiring 
pirits from whom 
the best results are 
to be expected ? For 
much of the earlier 
part of his work must 
be essentially the 
same, whether he is 
to be a painter of pic- 
tures or a designer 
of paper- hangings. 
| it necessary to 
show that the func- 
tion of true education 
is to set each to the 
work for which he is 
best fitted; that a 


good designer or a good painter is not t 


Design for Cretonne. 


o be manufactured ; 


that he who would make a good painter may turn out, after 


much uncongenial drudgery, but a very mediocre designer; or 


that a natural tendency to decoration will not be stifled, but 


may be assisted, by more complete acquaintance with the 


methods and matter of painting ? No incompatibility with pro- 


ficiency in design can be charged against the highest achieve- 


ments in painting or 


S¢ ulpture ; on the contrary, experience 


confirms the dictum of Mr. Redgrave, that ‘all great improve- 





EE 


—— 


ments in taste may still be traced to the follower of Fine Art 
stooping once more to ally himself with the manufacturer, ra. 





By Miss Maud Fohnson. 


ther than tothose who 
had started as de. 
signers for manufac- 
tures advancing to 
greater taste and skill 
in their branch of the 
profession.”’ It could 
not well be otherwise, 
since the wider know- 
ledge and sympathy 
of a great artist must 
bring to bear upon 
his perceptions of 
grace or vigour in- 
fluences that can 
hardly have a place 
in the mind nurtured 
on technicality and 
confined to what it 
works in. Nor is it 
clear that practice in 
the higher walks in 
any way necessarily 
injures the faculties 
needed for the con- 
struction or conven- 
tionalising of orna- 
ment. Confining 
ourselves to modern 


instances, was Ste- 


vens less a master of mouldings or of the acanthus point 


because he was also a master of the figure ? or was the suite 
of furniture designed by Mr. Alma-Tadema less truly decora- 


| tive for being the work of a powerful colourist and proficient in 


| the technique of painting ? 


On the othev hand, early training 


in industrial design has hardly proved iatal to men, amongst 
others, of such varied talents as Luke Fildes, A.R.A., Henry 
Woods, A.R.A., George Clausen, Edward Brewtnall, Fred. 


Slocombe, T. B. Kennington, and Walter Langley. 
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“TRISTAN UND ISOLDE.” 


HE cost of the Bayreuth theatre, which is built 
of brick, wood, and sandstone, was fifty thou- 
sand pounds, which sum included the scenic 
properties of Der Ring des Nibelungen, with 
which the play-house opened in 1876. The 

auditorium resembles a half-opened fan, and is not dissimilar 
to the Greek amphitheatre, every row of seats being higher 
and longer than the one in front; the row nearest the pro- 
scenium holding thirty-two persons, the back row fifty-eight. 
For the customary tiers of boxes there are substituted two 
galleries at the back of the theatre; the lower one, the 
‘« Fiirsten Gallerie,’’ is for royal visitors, the other, at which 
no money is ever taken, was, in Wagner’s time, thrown 
open to the inhabitants of Bayreuth. The ceiling is one 
large sounding-board, from whence hangs no chandelier, the 
play-house being illuminated by gas and electric lights at 
each side, which are turned almost entirely off prior to the 
commencement of the music-drama. The invisible orchestra, 


which Grétry con- 


terative verse, with an occasional recourse to rhyme in the 
more emotional passages, and is practically untranslatable. 
It is a poem eminently adapted to that mode of tonal set- 
ting which Wagner may be said to have created. As with 
the Pars:fa/, the orchestral music is « omposed exclusively of 
a comparatively few themes or /e?/ mofivr, and their ex- 
haustive metamorphoses by means of augmentation, diminu- 
tion, changes from the major key to the minor, and evce 
versd. These themes accompany the declamation of the 
actors from beginning to end of the action in a current of 
intense and expressive comment. 

Wagner’s drama may be divided into three great scenes, 
and prior to its opening the following events are supposed to 
have taken place. Tristan, nephew of King Marke, of Corn- 
wall, has delivered his uncle from a dangerous enemy, slaying 
Morold, an Irish knight, who has made an annual visit to 
Cornwall to collect the Irish impost. But in the combat 
Tristan is himself sorely wounded, and it was given out that 

no leech or surgeon 





ceived as feasible 
years before Wagner 
caused it to take ac- 
tual shape, is a power- 
ful factor in these 


“errs 
Ores 


representations. The 


reer 


space devoted to the 


A\ Vue 


band holds a hundred 
and twenty perform- 


mel LEHLLL/L 


=] 


site tii! 


ers, and is composed 





of wide descending 

steps, reaching from 

a point twenty feet in 

front of the elge of 

the proscenium to fif- 

teen feet under the 

stage. Here are lo- Jf 

cated the wind instru- Pratt Mi svnah Up 
ments; a sounding- 
board is above the 
performers’ heads, and the mellow effect thereby attained 
is peculiarly new and beautiful. The conductor stands on 
the highest step directing his forces, who look up to him 
instead of downwards, as is usual in the concert-room. 
3oth conductor and band are invisible to the audience. The 
performances last from four o’clock until ten, the two intervals 
between the acts being each three-quarters of an hour to an 
hour long. The signal for the audience to assemble and re- 
assemble is given by a small band of wind instruments 
stationed outside the theatre, which plays a musical theme 
from the act about to commence. 

The other music-drama which has been recently represented 
here alternately with the Parszfa/ is a modern and signi- 
ficant version of the old-world legend of Tristram and Iscult. 
Gottfried van Strassbourg’s epic poem on the subject has 
been the source whence Wagner drew the larger part of his 
incidents. The libretto is written in terse, idiomatic, alli- 
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but Isolde, the Prin- 
cess of Ireland, one 
skilled in drugs and 
potions, and the be- 
trothed of Morold, can 
cure him, Accord 
ingly, under a feigned 
name, he sets sail for 
Ireland, and encoun- 
ters the Princess, who, 
succeeding in disco- 
vering the identity of 


her patient, stands be 





fore the helpk in- 
valid with uplifted 
word, But his ey 
meets hers, and the 
would-be avenger of 
Morold’s death drops 
the weapon, heals the 
wound, and sends Tristan back to Cornwall. Love has 
already crept into their hearts unbeknown to each other, and 
Tristan, despairing of ever again seeing Isolde, per suades 
his uncle to despatch him to Ireland on a mission to demand 
the hand of the Princess for King Marke His embassy 
succeeds, and the music-drama opens on board the ship upon 
which Tristan conveys the Princess to Cornwall. 

To the audience sitting in a darkened hall, the prelude, 
consisting of some of the fundamental musical themes, steals 
upwards from the invisible orchestra. The curtain opens (for 
Wagner abolished the usual act drop), and a tent-like apart- 
ment on the fore-deck of the vessel, heavily hung with blue 
and red hangings, is seen, the ship being completely hidden 
by large curtains, which fill the background. This mzse-en 


éne is hardly satisfactory. It betrays too obviously that 
it is stage property. Isolde has sat pale and silent during the 
voyage, and now, in an outburst of mingled anger and dis- 
¢ o] , 
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upon the elements to combine in shat- 
tering the ship. Brangiine, her attendant, endeavours to 
pacify her, but Isolde insists that Tristan, who, according to 

ict etiquette, has remained apart from her, shall be sum- 
moned to her presence. The curtains of the apartment are 
illed aside, disclosing the stern of the vessel with Tristan at 
the helm, and the sailors grouped around in picturesque posi- 
tions. The blue sea lies beyond. ‘This scene is exceedingly 
vell put upon the stage, and presents a beautiful cowp d@’av/, 
Israngdine appears and delivers the message, but ere Tristan 
can reply Kurwenal, his henchman, gives a defiant answer in 
the negative, which Isolde overhears. The Princess then com- 
; Brangiine to prepare a cup of poison, wherewith she 
intends to take Tristan’s life and her own. When Tristan 


appears to announce their approach to land, Isolde first 


taunts him with his neglect, then swears revenge for Morold’s 
death. Tristan replies by handing her his sword, with leave 
to slay him. But Isolde produces the cup, and bids him 
k the contents as a draught of atonement. Divining full 

well her intention, the hero nevertheless swallows half the 
potion, and would drain it compl tt ly, but | olde, snatching 
the goblet from him with the words— 

‘ Betrug auch hier 

Mein die Hiltte! 

Verriither ! 


Ich trink sie dir!” 


puts it to her lips and drinks the remainder. They then stand 
motionless with white and bodeful faces, awaiting the first 
ymptoms of advancing death. There is a long pause of 
high dramatic portent, of which the Bayreuth actors make 
the most. But the expression upon their faces gradually 
undergoes a change, resolving itself into one of ecstatic love. 
this was no death-draught! Brangéane’s trembling hands 
had substituted a love philtre, which has served to reveal 
wir secret. The lovers remain folded in an embrace, while 
pproaches the shore. The sailors shout greetings 


to Kine Marke, but Tristan and Isolde heed them not. At 


the ship ; 


juncture the curtain closes upon the first act, with the 
crew preparing to step on land to meet the King. 

[he second act takes place in the garden of the palace. 
It is a placid summer night. The King and suite are en- 

wed upon a nocturnal hunting expedition; the sound of 
their horns are heard growing fainter in the distance. Isolde 

here with Brangése, impatiently awaiting the advent of 
fristan, who dares not approach until the concerted signal— 
the extinction of a lighted torch—is given. Unable to brook 
further delay, Isolde throws down the torch, exclaiming— 


Die Leuchte! Und wiir’s meines Leben’s I t 


lachend sie zu léschen zag’ich nicht.” ¢ 


' four here ' rri 1) - no th) } 
I in thereupon arrives, and a long rapturous duct between 


vers ensue lor some time the turbulence of their 
‘ ed « t } alle \ them to vive vent to nothing but di - 
lé ulat rT of ends irment. As their language grows 
more coherent, they cast imprecations upon the day, for, as 
irlv all the Aryan myths, the solar hypothesis is the 
h to unlock the Tristan story. The relation 
the simple, natural phenomena of light and dark- 
l ved 
orang ae 
| 
I drink to 
‘ } r 
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ness—the sun daily wooing and quitting the earth—Waener 
has incorporated into his drama, or, more correctly speaking, 
brought them nearer to the surface than in the origina) ver. 
sion of the myth. The episode of the torch and its extinction 
is a further instance of this symbolic tendency. As the lovers 
continue to curse the light and welcome the darkness, their 
thoughts become more and more elevated. By degrees they 
forget the world of conscious, sentient things, and experi ane 
an internal life of longing aspiration. They cry aloud for 
death, that their souls, freed from the bonds of matter, may 
escape to free, spiritual life. A more exalted conception 
than this scene has rarely been furnished by a poet. And 
the pictorial framework upon the Bayreuth stage is worthy of 
this love idyl; the effect which it produces will not easily be 
forgotten. A mass of overarching tree-branches envelops 
the scene. On the left is the palace, outside which burns the 
torch; on the right is a flowery bower; at the extreme back- 
ground through the entwining trees, as in ‘‘a picture within 
a picture,’’ peeps forth a glimpse of hilly landscape. Tristan 
and Isolde sit in the bower laid in one of nature’s most 
delightful spots; fAzazzss7mo music from the hidden band 
pours over the whole a flood of delicate tone-colour. The 
warning voice of Brangane has fallen unheeded upon their 
ears. At last the end comes with a swift relentlessness. 
King Marke, Melot (Tristan’s reputed friend), and the hunt- 
ing train suddenly appear and confront the pair. A striking 
tableau is formed. Clad in costumes of a heroic type, but of 
no precise historic period, the King and his suite stand on 
the left hand. Upon the right are Tristan and Isolde. The 
woman, dressed in pure white, cowers upon the stone bench ; 
Brangane throws sympathising arms around her. Thus she 
remains until the close of the act. Tristan’s first impulse is 
to spread out his red mantle, so that it hides Isolde from 
view. Then the King utters his reproach to Tristan, a lament 
touched with the dignity of a great grief. In reply, his 
nephew, who is deeply conscious of his perfidy, turns to 
Isolde and inquires if she will follow whither he is going—the 
land of Night or Death? She at once consents. Tristan 
thereupon turns quickly to Melot, his betrayer, draws his 


sword, and engages him in combat; but, after a few passes, 
’ . ° . . } ° ly> 
fristan intentionally drops his weapon, and falls grievously 


wounded by that of his antagonist. 

The third act takes place on the terrace of Tristan’s castl 
in Brittany. The stage scenery is again a success. Hither 
Tristan has been conveyed by his faithful servant, Kur- 
wenal, who watches over the sick bed of his unconscious 
master. As of old, Isolde’s healing arts alone are of any 
avail, and accordingly Kurwenal has dispatched a mes- 
senger for her. When Tristan has recovered sufficiently t 
speak, he gives vent to an excited relation of his delit 
experiences when midway through the gates of death. 


this long scene the influence exercised upon Wagner by 
+ the 


Buddhism, and the conjectures of Schopenhauer as t 


nature and destiny of man, are clearly evidenced. At length 


the ship bearing Isolde appears in sight. Kurwenal s 
to receive her, not before giving to Tristan a parti : 
junction to remain quietly upon the couch. But the dying 


hero, excited both by the pain of the wound and by jo) 
prospect of Isolde’s approac h, springs to his feet, tea! 
bandage from his side, and falls to the ground. 
rushes in, just in time to fold him in her arms, wh 


her name upon his lips, he expires. With ardent 


ry 


love Isolde seeks to recall him to life, but, in doing t 
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mind gives way. At the moment when she imagines he has 
awakened, she sinks in a swoon upon his body. 

And now the tragedy sweeps to aconclusion. A second ship 
approaches with the King and suite. Kurwenal, with a few 
followers, endeavours to bar their entrance, and Melot falls by 
Kurwenal’s hand. But the faithful henchman is himself 
sorely wounded ; he crawls to his master’s feet and dies there. 
The King enters, not upon an errand of revenge, but to unite 
the lovers. Too late! Tristan and Kurwenal lie dead upon 
the ground. The King and courtiers stand by in motionless 
grief. Then Isolde awakes and sings that famed death-song, 
the musical themes of which have been heard in the love 
scene of the second act, and which now play the part of 
mournful reminders of a vanished happiness. But the sha- 
dows of death are gathering close about Isolde; the secrets 
of the grave are about to disclose themselves ; from the woman 
she develops into the seer. She fancies that Tristan’s eyes 
are unclosing, smiles 
wreathing his face, and 
%onderful melodies issu- 
ing from his lips. These 
latter seem to grow louder 
and louder, then to 
change to gentle breezes, 
and these again give way 
to heavenly odours that 
surge around her. She 
points out these pheno- 
mena to the bystanders, 
and is surprised that they 
also do not observe them. 
At length her spirit frees 
itself, passing out into the 
unknown country. Thus, 
at the close of the song 
which commences in sub- 
dued measures, rising, as 
it proc ceeds, to ever loftier 
heights of rapturous ex- 
altation, Isolde drops 
lifeless to the earth. 

It should have been 
made clear from this at- 
tempt to denote the main 
outlines of the work that 
Aristotle’s definition of tragedy as ‘‘ the purification of the 
feelings of pity and terror’’ has here been acc epted and illus- 
trated by Wagner with a successful intrepidity possessed by 
few moderns. Fate, the dominating presence of which is 
manifest throughout the AZschylian trilogy, bears down upon 
the luckless lovers from the moment when we first meet 
them upon the vessel until Tristan succumbs to his wound, 
and Isolde breathes her last sigh over his body. The idea 
that they are but straws blown along by the breath of Destiny 
is conveyed with an unusual and a sustained intensity, for the 
high key pitched in the opening of the first act is not only 


consistently maintained, but even raised with accentuation a 


the action de velops. 

Now that this drama has been given for the first time in 
the Bayreuth Festspielhaus, it is evident that no other /ocal 
can accord it corresponding advantagé An auditorium in 
almost complete darkness, with the eyes of the audience 


4 Todor 
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directed perforce to the stage, Conjoint d with a hic 
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orchestra particularly rich in the majesty of its bass, has 


produced results undreamt of before the erection of this 


theatre. And the salient characteristics of the play itself 


assist the general impressiveness of the surroundings. The 
sequence of events is so deliberate in its evolution, the in 
cidents follow each other so tardily, that the drama might 
not incorrectly be designated more lyrical than dramatic. 
Were it not for the music this feature might leave itself open 
to objection, but as it is, these impassioned and poignant 
tones which lay bare the innermost fe« lings of the characters, 
picturing to us the secret motions of their mental life, remove 
the work to a different platform to that which would be occu- 
pied by a spoken drama. 

And when played alternately with 2ars7fa/ (of which we 
spoke fully in our last number) the comparison which arises 
is singularly interesting. For the contrast which is at once 


suggested is as much musical as dramatic. It is true that 





The Journey to Cornwall, Act t. 


| 


the music of each drama is entirely composed of /e7/ mot 


and the well-nigh inexhaustible changes for which the 
exigencies of the action call; but ea h tonal setting has an 
eminently special and appropriate character of its own. In 
Tristan und Isolde there is pictured, with that extraordinary 
force and vividness which belongs to music alone, the whirl- 
ing emotion that sways the two principal personage love, 


untempered by self-control, and doomed from the first to 


involve the pair in the consequence of their guilt every bar 
evidences that even Wagner never wrote anything more 
intensely subjective, or that how more clearly and more 


elf had borne the sorrows of 


potently how profoundly he him 


humanity and sounded the depths of it Merit The 


strong joy that arises from an ardent love e1 triumphant 
moments; but even the passages in which it appears most 
prominently are coloured and overshadowed by impending 
catast yphe that 1 destit 1 to ca ill befor is upon a 
resistle tream In /arsifa/ the music partakes, in spirit, 
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f the loftier realm into which we are transported. Here the 
ruths, which form the fundamental features of the 

t, receive full and peculiarly felicitous expression. We 

in a different world of thought and experience, and thus 
breathes resignation, seif-renunciation, and the denial 


{the will to live. Human weakness, temptation, and sin are 


; 
not totally unrepresented, but perhaps the principal purpose 
of their introduction is to afford artistic relief to the peaceful 

t unwavering pursuit of ideal aims that constitute the distin- 
| hing trait of the work. Again in Z7r¢stan und Isolde 
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opportunities for the exercise of the sce ne-painter’s art for 

S art are few 

enough. It boasts but three tableaux: a king’s sailing yesse] 
the wooded garden of a palace ; and the terrace of a Br ry 

a Bretagne 

Castle. In /arszfa/, on the other hand, there ; much 

greater scope for pictorial display. We are there transported 

4hNsported 


to the sacred domain of Montsalvat, its glades, the 1] mple 
where the Grail] brethren perform their mysterious rites—the 
latter a spectacle to the impressiveness of whic h, it is not too 
much to say, the modern stage can offer no parallel—thence 


to the keep of a magician’s castle and his enchanted garden ; 
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thither back again to the Knights’ Hall. And further in 
‘vistan und Isolde we are the witnesses of the fleeti ng r joys 
followed by the direful end of two lovers consumed by an un- 
controlled passion for each other, whereas in Pars7fa/ the 
1 indestructible elements of Christi unity and of 
Buddhism have been blended into the life of the “ cuilele 
who becomes enlightened by the force of a compas- 
ite pity that embraces all things. We are thus lifted to 
clear perception of religious altruism, of sacrificing self- 


mastery, an l of world-re deeming deeds 








} The Death of Tristan. Act 3. 


These two music dramas are, perhaps, Richard Wagner's 
greatest works. They form speaking proofs of what surpris- 
ing concentration and objectivity of thought his luminous 
mind was capable. While, played in such intimate juxta- 


position, each drama proves itself to be true to its own artistic 


laws, to be a veracious portrayal of a distinct condition ot 
human feeling—the one almost antithetical to the oth in 
short, to be the mirror in which mankind sees reflected its 


own humanity. 
C. DOWDESWELI 
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HE following distinctions have been conferred by the Em- 
peror of Germany on British artists in connection with th 
Jubilee Exhibition of the Berlin Academy of Arts: Large 
gold medal for Art: Professor Hubert Herkomer, Sir John 


Everett Millais, Mr. Walter Ouless. Large gold medal for 


science: Sir F. Leighton. Small gold medal for Art: Mr. 
Hamo Thornycroft, Mr. Alfred Gilbert, Mr. W. B. Richmond, 
Mr. John R. Reid. Honourable mention: Mr. F. Goodall, 
Mr. William F. Yeames, Mr. George Simonds. 


Questions of interest to the Art community engaged som« 
attention in Parliament shortly before the close of the session. 
In the course of the discussion on the vote of £3,007 for the 
National Portrait Gallery, Sir G. Campbell moved its reduc- 
tion by £300 on the ground that there had been ‘a wicked 
and sinful waste of public money.’’ The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer promptly put a stop to any attempt ‘‘ to pronounce 
dogmatically on the merits or market value of the old masters.”’ 
rhe question of opening our national Art galleries and mu- 
seums in the evenings on week-days and on Sundays was 
raised by some of the speakers. It appeared from Sir H. 
Maxwell's statement that it is simply a question of expense. 


The Winter Exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery will thi 
year consist of a collection of the works of Vandyck. The 
selection of this distinguished artist was suggested by Sir 


J. E. Millais. 


The exhibition of the Photographic Society of Great Bri- 
tain, held annually in the galleries of the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colours in Pall Mall, is the only oppor- 
tunity afforded the public of ascertaining the year’s advance 
in the Art science. The display this year is very like its 
more immediate predecessors, and yet has some charac- 
teristic peculiarities. The most remarkable of these is the 
desire of the workers in the black art to invade the realms of 
high Art; this finds expression on every hand. Technical 
triumphs have so far succeeded each other in recent years, 
that one is prone to believe that further progress in the 
purely technical side of photography is well-nigh impossible. 
Should the day ever arrive when photographers can produce 
faithful transcripts of colour as well as form, then great on- 
ward strides may be made. Apart from this, there appears to 
remain little else for the technical expert to achieve. It 
happens, therefore, that ‘‘ Art’’ photography is now the main 
desideratum. The judges would seem to recognise this, and we 
find their awards largely tending to its encouragement. High 
in the order of merit stand the platinum prints in sepia by 
J. W. Edwards, of four panels by the Lambeth sculptor, 
George Tinworth, of the ‘ Power of Temptation,’ ‘ Power of 
Faith,’ ‘Power of Darkness,’ and ‘ Power of Light.’ These 
prints are very appreciative in the true rendering of tone 
relations, subtle gradations, and careful lighting. A ‘ Por- 
trait of a Lady’ (No. 113), by Fritz Eilender, is exceedingly 
fine, and well deserves its medal. Excellent too is the platinum 
print, by H. W. Gridley, of ‘The Good Fias o,’ which ha 
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all the quality of a fine photogravure ; ‘A Top Spinner,” by 
W. Adcock, and ‘The Comb Maker,’ by Harry Tolley, 
although not diploma’d, deserve notice also as examples of 


good pictorial treatment. Leonard Blake achieves a veritabl 
triumph in an out-door portrait of a littl rl, a work which 
in its direct simplicity compares favourably with some highly 
effective but laboured groups by George Brokesch, which 
also receive a medal. rhe instantaneous photographs of 
children, by Robert Faulkner, are clever, but belong to th 


old conventional school, and in this particular differ greatly 


from the extensive series of studies by G. B. Wood, which are 
amusing, and show remarkable versatility. ‘On the Rivet 
Dove,’ by H. B. Berkeley, is a beautiful print; and the 


1 


‘Alpine Heights,’ by the Autotype Company, are excellent in 
general effect, if perchance not all that could be desired 
the details. These last are ‘* auto-gravures,”"’ and to th 

class belong also the photo-engravings by Annan and Swan, 
of which No. 421 is a good example. Other medals are taken 
by W. s. Byrne & Co., for a portrait of a lady in a Grecian 
dress, taken direct in platinotype ; by G. P. Cartland, for hi 

portraits of dogs executed for Her Majesty the Queen; by R 
Brandel, for an extensive display of pictures, of no particular 


artistic value, taken with a photo-revolver; by R. H. Lord, 


for an indifferent picture of ‘Neddy’s New Shoes;’ by | 
Holcombe, for some ‘ Idyl of Capri yF by I. i, Dixon, for 
skilful photographs showing improved renderings of yellow 


and blue, and for his orthochromatic process; by W. Cobb 
and F. M. Sutcliffe, for some very ordinary subjects; and by 
G. West and Sons, for their always welcome and excellent 
yacht studies. Amongst the unsuccessful exhibitors ]. Lafay- 
ette, W. W. Winter, whose ‘ Village Rhymster’ is happy, 
Henry Stevens, whose studies of flowers are as artistic as ever, 
and Ls. J. Wilkinson, junr., contribute good works. The di 

play of apparatus is extensive but includes no startling no- 


velties. 


The recent annual exhibition of the Amateur Photographic 
Society of New South Wales showed with what unmistakable 
zeal the Art-science is followed in that country. The ex- 
hibited examples ranged over most phases of landscape, archi- 
tectural, and portrait work. Notable subjects from the lif 
were shown by Victor Cohen; landscapes by J. J. Rous, 
J. H. Simpson, E. P. Bishop, and W Hamilton; instanta 
neous pictures by Dr. Ward, E. P. Bishop, and H. Henry ; 
architectural subjects by E. Gostellow; interiors by J]. S 
Wigram and W. Hamilton; animals by H. Henry and L. L. 
Ramsay; and there was good work by J. Prior, R. J 
Orrell, C. J. Perry, and G. Woodhill. All these exhibitors 
received prizes for the excellence of their work. The judges 
were Mr. W. R. George, Mr. E. L. Montefiore, and Mr. 


\W. E. Kemp. 


The exhibitions held during this year and last, under the 


direction of the London Stereoscopic Company, of the 
productions of amateur photographers, were a surpri to 
many. The volume which ha recently been i sed by 
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that firm of tion of the prize pictures will be still 
Now that the best of the productions have 
b eathered tovether, and they can be calmly criticis d 
ithout the disparaging effect produced upon them by prox- 
to | t efforts, the result is quite astonishing. 
Pher hardly an indifferent photograph amongst the fifty 


which find a place in this handsome album, Where failure 
of , it appears, curi usly enough, not to arise from me- 
chanical shortcomings, but from lack of artistic grouping or 
selection of subject. This is a reversal of what would be 
expected, and the success is due to the extreme simplicity 
which now attends the greater portion of the process, and 
which makes it hard for any one of ordinary capacity to 
deviate far from the right path. Those exhibits which spe- 
cially call for commendation appear to us to be ‘ Interior, 
Palais de Justice, Brussels,’ Samuel Baker; ‘A Cloudy 
Morniny, Windermere,’ W. Gaddum ; ‘ Studies of North Lan- 
cashire Industries,’ by Lady Roscoe (gold medal) ; ‘The In- 
terior of the Taj,’ Lt. W. R. Little (gold medal); ‘ A Study,’ 
Sir Geo. Clerk, Bart.; ‘A Skating Party,’ H. J. Kennard ; 
some admirable interior and exterior views by Mrs. West, 
which obtained the silver medal for the best picture by ama- 
teurs of less than twelve months’ standing; ‘A Yacht,’ by 
A. H. Clark, which gained the bronze medal in the same 
competition ; ‘Clovelly and Tintagel,’ by Miss Stone, which 
| won the bronze medal for a photograph the negative of which 
was taken and developed by a lady without assistance; ‘On 
the Dart,’ J. R. West; ‘ Moulsey Lock,’ C. E. Nesham; 
‘The Backs, Cambridge,’ C. P. White (bronze medal in com- 
petition for members of the Universities); ‘On the Riviera,’ 
I. Ek. Holls; ‘ Piper, Cameron Highlanders,’ Lieut. Dicken, 
R.N. (bronze medal for officers abroad); ‘An Indian Hill 


Station,’ Col. R. Malden (bronze medal for officers abroad). 


The Jubilee year of the Queen's reign should also be a year 
f thanksgiving for sculptors. The air is full of projects for 
the erection of statues of Her Majesty. Sir A. B. Walker has 
commissioned Count Gleichen to execute one for erection on 

yreen at Gatacre, his native village, and a Bristol mer- 


chant has also offered one to that city. 


[he Birmingham stonemasons are protesting against Messrs. 


Ingress Bell and Webb’s design for the new Assize Build- 


Inys, on the ground that the terra-cotta is not so durable as 
stone, and that if the former is employed £20,000 will be 
spent outside the town. They have altogether failed to prove 
the first part of their case, which, of course, was only dragged 


in to the aid of the latter. 


lhe Liverpool Corporation have annulled their contract with 


Mr. Stirling Lee, thes ulptor of the panels for the facade of 


st. George's Hall. Litigation is threatened. 


fhe abandonment of drawing in the elementary schools of 


Is Causing just alarm amongst those who see in 
ily acquaintance with the elements of Art the addition 


a faculty too long uncared for. Amongst recent protests 

the « I e now adopted, is that of the Spe iker of the 

H] ! Commons, who, in presenting the prize uuned in 
; ya i 


| + 9 +} , 
,| saminations of the Science and Art Department at 
, ° 7 } ry ] 
" yton, said .hat he regretted exceedingly that drawing 
fic te hin ere being abandoned in the elementary 
| | | i } Ciementa’ry | 
choo! the country. The danger, he said, was already 
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being appreciated by the. Department at South Kensington 
for he noticed that the Assistant Director for Art, in hi ent 
report, stated that a considerable number of schools had 
withdrawn from the examination in drawing, assigning various 
reasons, of which the most important was that when the 
grant for this subject was given by the Education Depart- 
ment it would no longer be an addition to the income of the 
school, and therefore the schools which could earn the 
maximum grant without it would derive no pecuniary advant- 
age for being examined in drawing. Science and Art were 
of enormous importance to the country at large; and he 
believed that when the Jubilee of her Majesty came to be 
celebrated, as, please God, it would be next year, one of 
the not least remarkable events of this reign would be the 
great development of Art and scientific teaching, and the 
encouragement of those two great departments by the State. 
It was a curious fact that almost coeval with her Majesty’s 
accession to the throne the mind of this country was directed 
to the twin subjects of Science and Art. It must be of 
enormous consequence to this country, at a time when it 
was face to face with the spirited competition of other 
countries, to have about five hundred children taught in 
drawing and design through the instrumentality and en- 
couragement of the great central department at South 
Kensington. It would be a sad commentary if Science 
and Art teaching were to be restricted, and its usefulness 
retarded by the withdrawal of the special grants which had 
been so long given for these special subjects. When will 
Englishmen awake to the fact that instruction in elementary 
drawing does not naturally mean the production of a useless 


crop of picture painters ? 


The Nottingham Castle Art Museum is about to be en- 
riched by a collection of specimens of classical antiquity of 
unusual interest. Sir John Savile Lumley, K.C.B., the 
English Ambassador at Rome, has offered to the Museum 


committee a large number of objects found on the site of the 


Temple of Diana Nemorensis, the Artemisium of Strabo, on 
the shore of Lake Nemi, which he recently discovered and 
excavated. The collection comprises four hundred and se- 
venty pieces of terra-cotta, consisting of votive offerings, 
mostly of an archaic character, portions of friezes, and frag- 
ments of figures of a later and finer period of Art, lamps, 
lachrymatories, and ointment bottles; also a number of 
bronze statuettes representing nymphs and _ priestesses of 
Diana, with numerous other objects and fragments in bronze; 
seven hundred and forty specimens of money of the Roman 
Republic, dating from the very earliest period down to coins 
immediately preceding the Empire, together with some 
Imperial coins, and several inscriptions, etc., in marble. In 
addition to the above, the donor gives a portfolio of thirty 
photographs of the site of the discovery, which he has taken 
on the spot; and in referring—in his letter to the Director 
of the Museum—to the numerous objects comprising the 


collection, trusts that their high antiquity, perfect authen- 
ticity, and good state of preservation, will prove instructive as 
illustrating a phase of pagan worship of the earliest pet | of 
Roman history in a temple, all trace of which has been lost for 
more than fifteen centuries. In order to render the collection 

ber 


as complete as possible, the ambassador also presents a 
of objects which he had originally intended for his pr'va' 


cabinet. These include two small coloured glass \ 


Greek work, three terra-cotta heads, as fine as any! 
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lanagra, and a curious mask of coloured glass, believed to be 


Etruscan; the bronze sole of a sandal, considered to be 


unique ; and a bronze sacrificial ladle, with the name Diana 
n Archaic characters engraved upon the stone. It appears 


] 


that, in accordance with a contract entered into with the land- 


owner, one-half of everything discovered fell to the share of 


Prince Orsini, and amongst the Prince’s treasures is a remark- 
able double-headed bust, representing two aquatic divinities, 
, Suppose d to be the genii of the Lakes Nemi and Albano. Sir 
Savile Lumley has, however, had a copy of this made in plaster 
of Paris, which copy willbe included in the collection sent to 
the Nottingham Museum. A portrait bust and stelz found on 
the same site, which at present form part of the ornamenta- 
tion of the vestibule of the British Embassy, will be presented 
to the Museum when the ambassador's mission to Rome 


ceases. 


The damage which Mr. Holman Hunt's famous picture of 
‘The Light of the World’ sustained through being hung too 
close to some hot water pipes, has been carefully repaired by 
the painter, and the picture is now back in its Oxford home at 


Keble College. 


Artistic ‘“finds’’ are rare nowadays, but they do happen 
occasionally. Some time back Professor Nicolie, of Lau- 
sanne, had the good fortune to stumble across the Raphael 
‘La Vierge au Sein’ in a dealer’s shop, and the good sense 
to purchase it for £8. It has recently been sold at Geneva 
to a French collector for £8,00 ). 


The famous Roman villa at Brading, Isle of Wight, is said 
to be in danger of destruction by the elements unless some- 
thing is done to protect it from wind and weather. There 
are various proposals afloat. It is proposed by some to 
roof the buildings in, by others to photograph them and then 
recover them with earth—the most effective measure. Would 
it not be as well, however, if, before anything is done—and 
omething should be done—for a committee of experts, of 
members of the Society for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings for example, to inspect the Villa and propose the best 
remedy ? The Villa is private property it is true, but the 
owners are hardly likely to thwart any attempt at protecting 


their own property. 


[he committee formed to erect a memorial in Dudley to 
commemorate the gifts to the town of the late Lord Dudley, 
have selected, out of the thirteen models submitted, a design 
by Mr. Birch, A.R.A., which only awaits the approval of 


Lady Dudley to be carried out. 


The results of the International Competition of Automati 
Engraving has been announced. For the competition, which 
was promoted some months ago, six subjects were chosen, of 
as varied and useful a character as possible, including a 
drawing in pen and ink by J. Sturgess; a line engraving by 
Masquelier after Paul Potter; a drawing in wash by Shirley 
Hodson ; a photograph of sculpture by W. England ; a pho- 
tograph of landscape by the Military School at Chatham ; 
and a ph tographic portrait by Window and Grove. The 
competition was divided into four classes, which embraced all 
the known methods of automatic reproduction:—Class A, 
\utomatic Intaglio Processes; Class B, Automatic Relief 


Pr 
rocesses ; 


Class C, Automatic Processes applicable to Litho- 
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iphy ; Class 1), Automa P pplicable to P ) 
nechanical or a the Print prov 1 1 the 
ther classe | npartialit f the comp 1 WaS Se- 
cured by the same original subjects having been sent in turn 
to each competitor. There were fifty-four exhibits, and 
certificates of merit were awarded to the following Class A, 
rhe Typographic Etching Company, first prize; Class B, 
Angerer and Goschl (Vienna), first pr ; Class B, the Photo 


direct Engraving Company, commended ; Class C, Mr. James 
\kerman, commended; Class ID, Woodburytype Company, 
first prize; Class D, Automatic Engraving ¢ ompany, second 
prize. The jurors were Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., ¢ ap 
, Mr. Edwin Bale, R.I., Mr. ie 
Comyns Carr, Mr. Edward Dalziel, Professor Sidney Colvin, 
Mr. Hubert Herkomer, A.R.A., Mr. J. S. Hodson, F.R.S.L., 
Mr. Marcus B. Huish, and Mr. W. 


tain Abney, R.E., F.R.S. 


rhomas, R.1I. 


A correspondent writes respecting a recent article (see paye 
> \ 
244 


became acquainted with the school of Art commented upon, 


on Lady students at Munich, that ‘ since the writer of it 
the want of elementary teaching has been supplied, and classes 
have been arranged, for such students as desire to study Art 
from the very beginning. The academy has been founded by the 
Kinstlerinnen Verein (The Confraternity of Female Artists) 
of Munich. It is purely for the sake of Art, and to facilitate 
study, that the Verein has been at the expense and labour of 
forming this school of Art, in order to supply to women the 
means of studying inexpensively and well, within easy reach 
of the magnificent collections of Art treasures for which 


Munich is so well known.”’ 


Sales of pictures at the present Manchester Autumn 
Exhibition are proceeding quietly, the amount realised up to 
the present being close on £4,000. Amongst the more im 
portant works disposed of are: ‘ Mount’'s Bay,’ £630, Henry 
Moore, A.R.A. (purchased by the Corporation); ‘Sybilla 
Delphica,’ £800, E. Burne-Jones, A.R.A.; ‘The Heart of 
Cambria,’ £840, H. C. Whaite; ‘ Washing Day,’ £350, 
I), Laugee; ‘A Game of Chess,’ £125, Dendy Sadler; 


‘The Edge of the Comb,’ £105, Eyre Walker; ‘ Spring,’ 


a 


and ‘ Portrait of W. A. Turner’ (late chairman of the 


£90, Anderson Hague; ‘ Beaching a Pink,’ £84, J. B. Hardy; 
Exhibition Committee), 484. 


With the death of Mr. Thos. Webster, R.A., passe d away 
one of the very oldest of the members of the Royal Academy. 
Mr. Webster was born in Pimlico in 1800, and entered the 
Royal Academy Schools as a student in 1820, where he 
obtained the first medal for painting in 1825. His earliest 
important picture, ‘Rebels Shooting a Prisoner’ (a scene 
of boy mischief), was exhibited in 1825 at the Gallery of 
the So iety of British Artists. Mr. Webster's contribu- 
tions to the Royal Academy began with his portrait of the 
children of Mr. T. Drane. Amongst the best known of 
his pictures prior to his clection into the Royal Academy 
were ‘The Gunpowder Plot,’ exhibited in the Academy of 

29; ‘The Lantern’ and ‘ The Village School,’ 1833; ‘ Foot- 


ball,’ 1839. Mr. Webster was elected an Associate of the 


1820 


Royal Academy in 1840, in whi h year he produced ‘ Punch,’ 
followed in 1841 by two pictures by which, perhaps, he is best 


known to the present generation, and which are familiar to 


all by the engravings—‘ Ihe Smile’ and‘ The Frown.’ ‘ The 


Boy with Many Friends’ was exhibited at the British Institu- 
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tion in 1842, and then there followed ‘ The Grandmother,’ 
‘Going to School,’ ‘The Impenitent,’ ‘ Sickness and Health,’ 
and ‘ The Pedlar,’ and in 1845 appeared ‘ The Dame’s School.’ 
In 1846 Mr. Webster became an Academician, and from that 
time all his principal pictures were to be seen on the walls of 
the Royal Academy. Among the most prominent of his 
contributions were ‘Good Night,’ ‘A Village Choir,’ ‘The 
Internal Economy of Dothe boy’s Hall,’ ‘A See-saw,’ ‘A Slide,’ 
‘A Chimney Corner,’ ‘A School Playground,’ ‘A B C,’ 
‘Peasant Children,’ ‘ Village Gossips,’ and ‘ Hide and Seek.’ 
Oneof his latest contributions to the Academy was a portrait 
of himself in 1878. Mr. Webster resigned his membership 
of the Academy in 1876, when he was placed in the list of 


Honorary Retired Academician 


Jt is with sincere regret that we chronicle, also, the death 
of the architect, Mr. E. W. Godwin, F.S.A., one of our valued 
contributors. <A brilliant, if somewhat eccentric, character, 
Mr. Godwin has for long been known as a clear writer and 
thinker on many Art subjects, and most archzcological ques- 
tions. As an architect his fame is widespread, and only a 
few weeks back Mr. Geo. Aitchison, A.R.A., in a paper toa 
contemporary, spoke of him as the only architect capable of 
‘‘classing’’ a building. His more important architectural 
achievements are the town halls of Northampton and Congle- 
ton; and amongst his minor works comes the famous White 
Hlouse in Chelsea, which he designed for his friend, Mr. ]. 
McN. Whistler. His designs for Art furniture are also familiar 
tomany. Outside his professional work Mr. Godwin did much, 
and as a setter of dramatic works, as an authority on dramatic 
archeology, he was unsurpassed, and the public at large 
will probably best remember him in connection with the pro- 
duction of Claudian and /lfam/ct at the Princess’s Theatre, 


and of the Greek play at Hengler’s Circus. 


Phe unique collection of engravings and photographs of the 
works by Raphael formed by the Prince Consort, which is in 
the Library at Windsor Castle, are shortly to be catalogued, 
and the information will appear as an elaborate illustrated 


volume, ‘‘ for private circulation only.’’ 


The third of the publications of the Art for Schools Asso- 
ciation has just been issued. It consists of an autotype 
reproduction of Nicolaus Dorign’s engraving of Raphael’s 
cartoon, ‘The Miraculous Draught of Fishes.’ The objection 
of size which we felt in their second issue certainly does not 
apply in this case, for it measures 25 inches by 17 inches, and 

} 


when placed upon the walls in a close oak frame it will form 


in attractive feature. Whether the childish mind for whom 


intended will understand and recognise its fine qualities 


tionable; the smallness of the boats and the absence 


irs, masts, or sails will probably raise awkward question- 





ings. 3ut anyhow the representation of the subject is far 
better from every point of view than what they will have been 
accustomed to in the pictorial productions of later days, 
Subscribers of a guinea to this admirably conceived and 


well-conducted Association receive as a guid Pro quo a copy 
of every publication issued during the current year. 


The numerous hand-books which exist upon flower painting 
—T 


have been supplemented by one from the pen of Miss Maud 


Naftel, entitled ‘‘ FLOWERS, AND How TO PAIN? Tuem 


(Cassell & Co., 5s.) 


time who is so well qualified to write on such a subject as this 


There is probably no one at the present 


lady, for (with a single exception, perhaps) she is the first flower 
painter in water colours of the day, and a worthy pupil of 
Mrs. Angell; she is besides the daughter of an artist who 
has long been held in high repute for his capabilities as an 
instructor in that medium. We therefore are not surprised 
to find that the examples, which are chromo-lithographed from 
Miss Naftel’s water colours, are distinguished for strength of 
drawing and sharp and decided touch, and simplicity of treat- 
ment. The letter-press is also succinct, to the point, and 
wanting only in those interminable sentences which usually 
preface every chapter in manuals of this sort. Weare glad 
to see that she advocates only a sparing use of body-colour, and 
usually is content with the colour of the paper for her highest 
lights. 


It is a little astounding to be told, as Mr. Daniel Brade 
announces in the preface of his “ PICTURESQUE SKETCHES IN 
ITALY”(London: B.T. Batsford), that ‘‘ several admirable works 
have been issued in recent years, illustrating the technical or 
detailed and constructive features of Italian Art, but, valuable 
as these are, they are scarcely appreciated by, or awaken 
much interest in, any but professional architects and archzo- 
logists.”’ We should have been inclined to think that the 
picturesque of no country had been more sketched and pub- 
lished than that of those parts of Italy—-Rome, Venice, 
Florence, Verona, and Milan—which Mr. Brade seeks to 
clothe in a new guise. As records, too, of certain picturesque 
sights—such as the Ruins in the Forum and the Torre di 
Specchi, and the Campo San Paternian, Venice—which have 
been altered or obliterated since the artist made his studies, 
these sketches would afford quite equal, if not more valuable 
memorials, had they been made in the way which is said to be 
“scarcely appreciated.’’ If the main object which has led to 
the issuing of this series of views is not very clear, however, 
the work may be of interest to many, for the sketches are for 
the most part of those picturesque objects and quarters of 
which the enthusiastic tourist generally brings home photo- 
graphs. The photo-lithographic process employed in their 
reproduction is by no means a success, and goes far to destroy 


what picturesque quality existed in the original sketches. 


’ 
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Portion of Friese in Great Schoolroom, 


ART TEACHING AT UPPINGHAM SCHOOL. 


LTHOUGH Uppingham School celebrated the tercen- subjected to much inconsiderate treatment in later times. 
tenarv of its foundation two years ago, it is within There is little of interest in the interior, two rude figures of 
comparatively recent times that it has taken a place among SS. Peter and Paul, to whom it is dedicated, on each side of 
the great schools of England. Founded in 1584 by Robert the north door, some twelfth or thirteenth-century ornament 


Johnson, Arch- 
deacon of Leices- 
ter, it has in- 
creased tenfold 
under the present 
head master, the 
Rev. Edward 
Thring, who has 
been not inaptly 
called ‘‘ the second 
founder.’’ 

Placed on the 
brow of a steepish 
hill, which boasts 
an elevation of 480 
feet above the sea- 
level, on the south- 
ern side of the 
little town of Up- 
pingham, the old 
choolhouse, with 
ts grey cables 
and terraced gar- 
den, with the new 
;choolroom and 
chapel rising be- 
hind, form an in- 
teresting and pic- 
turesque architec- 
.ural feature in the 
view of the town 
2s one approaches 
it from the London 
Road. Separated 


f 


from them by the 





“A Corner of the Studi hag Di wy by G. A. Fother. rill, 


churchyard and 


rectory garden is 


of elegant design 
round the arcad- 
ing of the nave, 
brought to light 
ome years ago 


when the wil 


lite- 
wash was removed, 
and an octagonal 
oaken pulpit, 
earved all over 
with Elizabethan 
ornament in low 
relief, and known 
as Jeremy Taylor's 
pulpit, being about 
ill the objects of 
antiquarian inte- 
rest which it con- 
tain 

Scattered about 
in various parts 


of the town and 


ts approache re 
the new school- 
houses, ten in 


number, each ar 
commodating 
thirty boys, that 
being the pre- 
scribed number to 
each house. The 


scicnce cla 


etc, metal and 


carpenters’ work- 


the old schoolroom, now the Art class-room, of which n lessons in farriery are occasionally given, are located in one 
will be said farther on. The church, with its tower and tall of the older houses in the town, the whole | nder th 
teeple, its jackdaws and its lime-trees, is a structure of goodly personal supervision of the science master. Conspicuous 
proportions, dating apparently from the twelfth century, but umong the additions of recent years is the swimming-bath. 
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(he Fine Arts are not neglected at Uppingham. Music 
upies a prominent place in the school life; every boy with 
a voice becomes a member of the choir, and the school con- 
rts may be fairly designated the musical events of the 
district. In addition to these our maestro, Herr David, with 
his band of assistant masters, Herren Richter, Fricker, Ober- 
holtzer, and Zeisberg, perform chamber music in the big 
choolroom every third Thursday, from five till half-past six. 
\s regards that branch of the arts which form the immediate 
ibject of this paper: 

Drawing is taken by the three lower forms as a school 
ubject for two lessons a weck, the time given amounting to 


ree hours in each week. Each form attends the Art 


chool one first school, z7.c. before breakfast, and one evening 
from 7.20 till g o'clock, the numbers in the forms being re- 
spectively—I., twelve to fourteen boys ; II., twenty to twenty- 


two; III., twenty-two to twenty-six. The work is restricted 
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The old Schoolroom, from the Churchyard. 


to freehand outline from the flat. Above these forms drawing 
is a voluntary ubjec iB rom thirty to thirty-five boys is the 


usual number learning. 


Boys taking the subject as an extra are allowed, as a rule. 
to choose whichever branch of the art they prefer to study, 
the n rity choosing landscape, comparatively few di play- 


ing either capacity or inclination for the severer, and perhaps 
ntly slower work, involved in the study of the figure. 
Animal drawing is somewhat popular, and is encouraged. 
bea pt rhap , next to the figure, the best practice in ren 
derit form. All boys, at some period of their tuition, co 


h a course of perspective, and boys destined for pro- 


ns re iring it may, in addition, go through a course of 
] i ] erry, plang ! ] ( | 

| 1 now « ted to the work of the Art school is the 
or ' 1 . of fair proport 
| » feet long by 26 feet wide. The ] I is not of 





the regulation studio character, there being along one side 
four mullioned windows, but the thickness of the wal] is so 
great that the light from a single window can be con; entrated 
upon the casts in use without difficulty ; whilst the deeply 
embayed windows, with their time-worn stonework and quar- 
ried lights, afford, with the old entrance-doors and the inte. 
rior itself, good subjects for practice and practical illustrations 
of perspective. The doors of the room open into the church- 
yard, affording views vf the church porch, the churchyard 
limes, etc., and also giving more than one good subject for 
study from nature; and from just outside our doors we vet 
one or two picturesque groupings of cottages, backed by 
wooded slopes and purple distance; indeed, we have all the 
requirements for landscape study on the spot, which, seeing 
the little time boys at school can give to Art studies, is a 
great advantage. 

Another valuable influence on the Art education of the boys 
is to be found in the de- 
coration of the room now 
in progress: a panelled 
dado runs round the 
walls, the upper panels 
of which, seventy in 
number, and _ twelve 
inches square, are level 
with the eye, and ar 
being filled with heads 
(portraits where procur- 
able) of the great mas- 
ters of Art, from Poly- 
genotus to Joseph Mal- 
lord William Turner, 
A.D. 1775—1851, th 
names, dates, and coun- 
tries being inscribed on 
labels attached ; and on 


the walls above speci- 





mens of their work, as 
rendered by engraving, 
autotype, or the produc- 
tions of The Arundel 
Society. Bythese means 
boys passing through 
the school may have 
impressed upon their 
minds, without having 
it given them as a lesson, a knowledge at least of the names 
and countries of the world’s great artists, who they were, 
when they lived, and what they did. 

Mr. Poynter, in the introduction to Messrs. Sampson Low’s 
‘“‘Tilustrated Text Books of Art Education,’’ says: M 
boys on leaving school know at least who Homer, /& 
Virgil, and Horace were, and what they did. They hav 
bably learnt also how Virgil’s epic is founded on Hom r’ 
how Aischylus led the way to Sophocles and Euripid 
have learnt from Horace the various forms of vet 
which he used, and whence they were derived, a1 
more of the same kind; in fact, unless more than the 
amount of time has been devoted to athletics, they com 


reneral acquaintance with fine liter 


< 
Ss 


form their tastes, and to help them to pursue the su 


with a sufficient 


- f+ - iif : i? ] 
after life if so inclined. 


“Dp “. 8 } c . * een hoa 
But it is doubtful whether the large majority of bo) 
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not be puzzled by any allusion to the names of Phidias or 
Michael Angelo. They may have heard of Raphael, because 
his cartoons for the Vatican tapestries are in this country, and 


they may have seen prints of Da Vinci's ‘Last Supper’ ; 


but 
there are very few who would come well out of an examination 
as to any other works of these great artists.”’ 

By means of our portrait gallery, %e hope that at least a 
good percentage of our boys will not be open to this reproach, 
whilst a series of incidents, legendary and historical, con- 
nected with Art, arranged as a frieze along the upper part of 
the wall, will awaken an in- 
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Rossiter and himself, which he lays to the door of Mr. Rossiter’s 
readiness to conspire, citing Shakespear 


* How oft the sight of means t 


Makes ill deeds don 
Look ng to rm sults, we are very glad the cor pirator was at 
hand to tempt Mr. Thring thus dea ravovpyei We are also 
reasonably proud that the school should hav pplied its own 
Art without going beyond its own borders, and that the most 


recent of the ‘ Makers of Uppingham’ should be a member 


of her polity. 





terest in the subject, and 
doubtless lead to a taste 
and love for Art, and its 
doings, which, growing with 
their growth, will accom- 
pany them through life, and 
be to its possessors a life- 
long pleasure. 

While on the subject of 
decoration something must 
be said of the large school- 
room, the walls and win- 
dows of which have lately 
been subjected to treatment 
at the hands of the Art 





master of the school. The 
room, in the Early English 
style, was built, some six- 
teen years ago, from the 
design of the late G. Street, 
R.A. It will be more be- 
coming if the description 
of the decoration is the work 
of another pen, I therefore 
transcribe from the school 
chronicle. 

“The celebration of 
Founder’s Day, at Upping- 
ham (June 30th, 1882), will 
enjoy a prominence among 
these anniversaries. Tothe 
usual festival was added 
this year a special cere- 
mony, graced by the pre- 
sence and words of distin- 
guished guests. The cere- 
mony in question was the 
inauguration of the paint- 
ings with which Mr. Ros- 
siter’s art has covered the 
walls of the schoolroom. 
The scheme, of which these 
are the fulfilment, is the 
logical conclusion to the principle of working with fitting 


tools. The first germ might be seen in the embellishment « 
the schoolhouse hall, in very early days; later on the pho- 


tographs in the head master’s class-room carried out th 


idea further; then came the autotypes in the schoolroon 


itself; and Mr. Rossiter has not ceased to suggest that kind 


of decoration he has now been enabled to complete. So we 


. . . . , +) 
will accept as official the ironical account rendered by th 


: ; > lr 
head master, who described it as a conspiracy between Mr. 





Schoolhcuse—Garden Front. Engraved by W. & 7. R. Cheshi q 


with the exception of the stone dressing of the windows, which "4 
is left untouched. This colour well sets off the autotypes from 4 
incient sculpture which line the walls, and the portrait of th 
head master. Above the pictures and immediately belos 
the band on which school honours are inscribed, runs a friez 
thirty inches deep, consisting of alternate panels of thirteenth ; 
century ornament, in harmony with the style of architecture if 
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‘* The plan of the decoration is as follows: The whole wa 


} 


above the string course has been painted a rich Pompeiian re 


———<= 


John on, Gor the, Scott, and Wordsworth. 


ole-length figures on gold backgrounds, the 
erature, ancient and modern. The follow- 

of the figures. At the south end, King David 

St. John on the right, represent Holy Writ ; 
n the west wall are ranged the ancients in chronological 
mmencing at the south end: they are Homer, 
scl Pindar, Herodotus, Plato, Demosthenes, Euclid, 
{ Virgil, Horace. At the north end, westward of the 
Livy concludes the series. Eastward of the 
low, Dante begins the line of moderns, and along the east 
ll are Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Corneille, Dr. 
. The appro- 
s of the design to the purposes of the building must 
be obvious, and the splendour of the general effect cannot fail 


to impress every one who enters it. The elaboration of the 


firures raises them above the level of merely decorative art, 


ind so brings them within the reach of detailed criticism. 


P ly in the uncertainty of human standards of excel- 
lence, some critic of the selection will miss his favourite hero 
m the file of chosen worthies. The only objection of this 


kind which has reached us is that of the boy who, discovering 
the likeness of the Greek geometrician, exclaimed, ‘Why 
they’ve got old Euclid up there! Then where’s Algebra 
and Arithmetic 7’ ”’ 
1 may also be allowed to quote from Lord Carnarvon’s 
wech on the occasion. ‘* Gentlemen, since the days of the 
iinted Porch in Athens, I doubt whether training has been 
talled more lovingly, or more truly, or in a worthier home,”’ 
As faras our methods of work are concerned I donot think I 
can claim to have introduced any novelty, following as closely 
the limits imposed by the exigencies of school-life will 


me, the usual course of Art school instruction. Copies 


ire | in the initiatory stages, and as soon as the pupil 
hows sufficient perception of form and proportion, and 
pacity to put a subject on paper, he is invited to try his 
hand at the cast er object. I need not say the time for 
this var in nearly every case. Supposing a boy has chosen 
{ his subject, he is set to draw the sections of the 
fac f Michael Anvelo’s ‘ David,’ then other sections of faces 


ling tohis progress, from them to the mask, and so on 


to the bust, hands, feet, and the whole figure, drawing in with 


charcoal, and shading with the little grey ‘‘ Tortillon’’ stump. 
There is a fairly od and ever-increa ing collection of 
casts to work from, which, as boys progress, are occasionally 
ried by getting a living model. From the life I encourage 


entirely in charcoal, rubbing in tone with the finger, 
hts with wash-leather and bread. It is 
ly rare for a schoolboy, in the little time he can 


to drawing, to reach any great proficiency in drawing 


) the life; we can only take care that what he does shall 
dad) pl I iS lar as it gv , shall be 
t! } Phat which \ 1 have tO pral | 
t] but the hope of the thing,’’ and to 
} does can t} with more t 
| draw At the present time I have thre 
f working with advanta to themselves from 
mode] 1 we have a ter once a week, a chang 
t, which I need scarcely sa reatly reciated 

1 whicl t lly hely hem t ke r app 
ft] ilue of their work from the cast, which by itself 
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must become a trifle monotonous. In the same way ndry 
7? *eaual 


cases of well set-up specimens of the larger birds, kindly 
plac ed at our service by one of my clas sical colle igues i keen 
ornithologist), I find eagerly welcomed as a change from cast, 
or copy, by boys practising animal drawing. The live a; imal, 
being more difficult to keep in order than the human sy! ject, 
I have not yet ventured’to introduce. . 

Of landscape study from nature beyond the immediate pre- 
cincts of our picturesque old room, I get but little, the only 
times available for the purpose are the half-holidays. and 
half-holidays in the summer time are sacred to cricket, which 
no properly constituted British schoolboy can afford to forego; 
it is, moreover, impressed upon him that he must ** play 
cricket,’’ and not merely “‘ play at cricket.’’ Now and then 
I get a boy whose devotion to Art is greater than his affection 
for the noble game, and most satisfactory work has been the 
result; but these are exceptions rare enough to prove the 
rule. Latterly some of my most likely boys have either been 
in the eleven, or eagerly looking forward to that proud distince- 
tion. I may, therefore, regard myself as being fortunate in 
having good subject-matter not only at my doors, but within 
my doors, so that every boy studying landscape, given the 
requisite amount of capacity and perseverance, gets before he 
leaves the school sufficient actual practice from nature to 
enable him to carry his sketching easel where he will, and 
work by himself, with profit and with pleasure, supposing that 
he has no further opportunity of getting direct instruction. 

The time at which most of our extra drawing is done is 
between twelve o’clock, when a boy leaves his classical form, 
and dinner time, half-past one. All boys are required to 
attend twice a week, the times for such attendance being 
fixed; but boys who are sufficiently in earnest, and can 
manage their other work to enable them to do so, are at 
liberty to attend as often as they please; the oftener they 
come, the warmer their welcome. 

It is of course disappointing, when a boy with whom one 
feels much might be done, if he would only give a few more 
hours weekly, cuts down his attendances to the fewest allow- 
able, because he is wanted in the cricket-field; possibly cut- 
ting even those to do battle for his school in a big match. 
After all, Art and cricket are not wholly incompatible. A dis- 
tinguished bowler of the last few seasons, whose prowess was 
largely instrumental in inflicting on the Australians one of the 
most decisive defeats they suffered in this country, was a 
drawing boy during the whole time of his stay at school. | 
had the pleasure of awarding him a prize, of which he pro- 
bably is not so proud as of his achievements in the field. 
Another of the eleven, who left us a year ago, and who had 
been a drawing pupil for several years, has, he tells me, 
adopt d ar hitecture as his profession. 

The discipline among themselves which regulates and 
governs the games, is by no means the least valuable part 
of a public schoolboy’s training, and if our respec ted cricket 
coach, H. H. Stephenson (may his shadow never be less!) has 
had the glorious satisfaction of seeing five of his old boys in 
the Cambridge eleven (Oxford was beaten that year by an 
innings and I forget how many runs), I have for the last few 
years had the gratification of seeing the works of some of my 
old boys on the walls of the Royal Academy. 


C. ROSSITER. 
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our last article on this subject the works in precious 
metals designed by, or represented in the pictures by, 
the great painters, were chiefly treated of; but the baser 


metals were not regarded as too low to receive their Pro- 


















From a Picture dated 1522. Brussels Gallery, No 98. 


methean touch, for pewter and brass—the two metals of daily 


life—were also kindled into living beauty by their hand 
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who wrought so excellently in Flanders at the commenceme 


From a Tapestry by Bernard van Orley, at /lampton Court. 


SUGGESTIONS IN DECORATIVE DESIGN FROM THE WORKS OF 
GREAT PAINTERS.* 


We have seen how Mabuse made a stoneware vase all beau- 
teous without with wrought gold, and here an unknown con- 
temporary of his presents us with an analogous treatment of 
a blue cylindrical pot, elaborately mounted in bras 

The body of the cup or vase is of pale blue, highly glazed, 
and may possibly be a bit of veritable Oriental porcelain, 
though it is probably of more ordinary ceramic character, 
but it is carefully and ably mounted with wrought brass work, 
chiefly composed of detached motives pinned on to the cerami 
nucleus. The base is admirably designed, being wide-spread- 


ing and well weighted, so as to prevent the vessel being readily 


overturned; and the way in which the body of the cup is 
allowed to appear through the strap-work and perforations of 
the socket is full of useful suggestions. The cover, too, 
is good, and the mouldings are fine and sharp, of delicate 
contour, and well suited to polished metal work, in which 
respect they widely differ from modern mountings. Here the 
art is everything, the materials a secondary consideration, 
and the suggestions thus offered are well worthy of being 
taken note of by the donors and designers of prize cups, 
whose pawn-worth is too frequently the measure of theit 
value. By whom it was designed we do not know, and the 
zealous director of the Brussels Academy is too true an Art 
lover to be content that a doubtful name should remain in 
the gallery over which he has charge, and so boldly classes 
the picture whence this cup is taken amongst the many 
maitres tnconnus which adorn this rich collection. It forms 
an accessory to an ably-designed *‘ Descent from the Cross,’ 
the centre panel of a triptych, and was the vase of precious 
ointment which the Marys brought for the anointing of their 
Lord. It was not jewelled nor of gold, for they were of th 
poor of the earth, but it was the best they had, and Art and 
love made it glorious. The picture was painte d in 1522 
for one of the convents in the neighbourhood of Bru 
sels, by the order of ** Joffrow Janne Vide Maerde, be 
ieresse va desé godshuyse,’’ and in commemoration of 


the deaths of many sisters of the confraternity of the nam: 


of Bockaers, extending from 1400 to 1 » It has been 
attributed to the hand of Jan van Heenenessen, though 


as there is so little really known of the many painter 


‘ 


of the sixteenth century, it is much wiser to leave it unnamed 


until some warranty to an assignment can be given. 
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Brass work, by its wonderful reflections and the 


ma of glowing light obtained from it, has at all 
been lovingly treated by the painters, and from what 
they reveal to us it is certain that its true artistic 
treatment was better understood in those days than in 
the . when a plain surface seems to be considered 


as the one thing to be avoided. Contrast the design 
of almost any modern brass chandelier or pendant light 
with this, taken from a picture by that faithful painter, 
John van Eyck. You will at once notice the extreme 
mplicity of the surfaces, and how admirably they are 
calculated to refract the light. The plainness of the 
turned and ‘‘spun’’ centre, and the six arms, cut from 
flat plates of metal, which radiate from 
it, are all calculated to produce the ut- 
most amount of brilliancy at the least 
expense of labour; in 
fact, the axiom of all 
true decorative art has 
been acted upon 
throughout, and that 
the ‘‘ thought doth save 
the wrought’’ is exem- 
plified in every detail. 
In most modern work 
there is confusion worse 
confounded — by | little 
bitsof scrolls and leave 
bel tuck on here 
and there to stop a gap 
in the design, until a 


perspective view of the 


From a Picture by Fohn van Eyck. National Gallery, No. 186. 
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large of the glass, would render such an accessory decora: ae 
J ati an 
| 


times object of much interest, and one on which the inte); nt 

. 5 S 

amateur could easily employ himself and his « } m 
i ome 


Art.’’ As for the furniture of the rooms occupied by our 


forefathers, it naturally is abundantly illustrated py th 
/ * DY the 
great painters, and many a quaint device and 


L) 


acrTee- 
able design is to be found in the backgrounds of 
5 ‘8 i 


their interiors. Some of these have been already re 


ferred to in this series, and did the limits of our space 
permit, this section alone could be extended so a< to 
embrace the range of furniture design from the fif- 









teenth to the eighteenth century, the pictures of the 


sixteenth century being especially rich in furniture de. 


/ 





2 tail. I must content myself at present 
with but few examples, choosing such 
as are easily reproducible, or which offer 
suggestions for every- 
day use. Such an one 
is the bench or settle 
taken from a picture of 
‘Christ disputing with 
the Doctors,’ and 
painted by Jan van 
Conninxlo somewhere 
about 1540. The pic- 
ture is preserved in the 
Brussels Gallery (No. 
10), and forms one of 
the two wings of a trip- 
tych the centre of which 
is missing. Both it 


and its companion are 


ct presents a contorted convolution of meaningless lines, of considerable interest for their many details of domestic 


not one of which aids the primary purpose of the object by furniture and accessories, and this bench gives us a very 


enhan ing the effect of the light. 

rhis interesting example of the brass-work- 
er’s art is taken from Jan van Eyck’s por- 
trait of John Arnolfini and his wife 
No. 186 in our National Galle ry), 
a picture of domestic life painted 
im 1434, Whence also comes out 


next illustration of a circular 


ind convex mirror; an early 
illustration of the use of this 
agreeable accessory, which 


has continued almost une 
interruptedly in popular fa- 
vour to the present day. 
Its framework consists of an 


band of rich blue gla 


or vitrious enamel in small ob- 

long sections set ina red rim; 

{ outer fram > evidently of 

\ covered Ww lark brown lea- 


ded int » twelve reversed cus- 

on itsouter periphery; in thecentres 

of these are pierced twelve circles, filled with 
nvex glasse , on each of which i 

painted a scene from the Passion of our Lord. 
Lh Iso ofter valuable hints for the inex- 


ve framing of such mirrors, and the floral 


en ms of the months, or passages from some favourite 
painted in the newly-revived method of painting on th 
















lrom a Picture by Fohn van Eyck. 


National Gallery, No. 186. 


useful type of massive character. 
Of lighter construction and more elegant de- 
sign is the side table designed by Abel 
Grimmer, in 1614, and placed by him 
in ‘*the house of Mary,’ which, 
following the custom of the time, 
is furnished after the fashion of 
his day. Of this fashion the 
example here engraved is a 
very good example. The 
body of the side table is 
of light wood, probably 
pear-tree, which was then 
much used, and is of a 
pleasant warm tone; the 
framework, the mouldings, 
and the enrichments, which 
are carved in very low relict, are 
of oak or walnut; both top and 


. : , va fi 
bottom portions contain drawers tor 


napery, and in the small class of rooms 
our modern life has chiefly to be passed in, 
such a design has great applicability. Above 
it is placed a picture of the ‘ Repose u 
Desert,’ one of a series which decorate the 
room. The bed and the chimney-piec whi 


are there represented are of noteworthy 


h 


poet, and it is evident that Abel Grimmer was a facile di 


back though of his life we have little record, and his works 
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seldom met with. He was inscribed in the records of the 
Guild of Painters of Antwerp as having been elected a member 
of it in 1594, and was probably a relative, if not a son. of 
Jaques Grimmer, of whose works the Brussels 
Gallery possesses an example. 
Amongst the many treasures en- 
shrined in the Musée d’Anvers is a 
considerable number of the old “ bla- 
zons,’’ or emblematic devices of the 
various societies which solaced the 
life of the city in its palmy days. 
The designs for these blazons were 
the subjects of much friendly com- 
petition, and 
a ‘** blazoen- 
feest’’ was 
held at vary- 
ing intervals, 
when the prize 
was decreed 
to the most 
successful de- 
signer or de- 
signers, for 
they were fre- . 
quently con- 
joint produc- 


tions, the most From a Picture by Fan van Conninxlo. 
Brussels Gall ry, Noa, 10. 


disting uished 
artists enroll- 
ed in each society aiding in their composition. Under such 
circumstances these emblems are often of a very high degree 
of merit, and from one of them, in which Henri van Balen 
(Je veux), Jean Breughel (de ve/ours), Sebastian Vranckx, 
and Francois Francken (/e jewne) collaborated, is taken our 
last illustration. It is a design for a wooden bracket or 
étagére for hanging against a wall, on which ornaments can 
be placed; and as in these days our walls are covered with 
such things, to hide our mean paper-hangings, it afford 
a very serviceable hint to rerder such 
things at least worthy of the objec ts placed 
upon them. As represented in the blazon 
of ‘‘ The Rhetorical Soc iety of the Violet,’’ 
an offshoot from, and intimately allied to, 
the Guild of St. Luke, it is surrounded by 
a wreath of flowers—no doubt Breughel’s 
contribution to it, for it was from his flower 
painting he earned that sobriquet which 
has, oddly enough, been translated in both 
French and English into ‘ Velvet ;’’ and 
the wildest theories have been Based upon 
this mistranslation, for the ‘‘ Velvet Breu- 
ghel”’ of old inventoriés is simply Breughel 


the painter of flowers (7/ours). On the 





bracket are figures by Van Balen (who was 
doyen of the Society of St. Luke and the 
master of Van Dyck) with others by 
Francken the younger, and the bracket in 
question was probably designed by Sebas- 
tian Vranckx. The date of their united 
victory was 1618, and until this victory was wrested from the 
Society of the Violet, Painting had the right to be represented 


in that coloured robe in all the Antwerp pageants. 


















froma Picture by Abel Grimmer, Brussels Gallery, No. 297 
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Many of the “‘ blazons”’ are full of quaint allegory and fer- 
tile with design, and, as may be inferred from the history of 
the one we have culled this last illustration from, present 
to us the loving work of many of the foremost artists of 
their day. It is to be hoped that, now the Antwerp pictures 
have been installed in their new home, these blazons may be 
better displayed than they were in the old and crowded yalle- 
ries, as they are quite worthy of a special investigation and a 
separate notice. 

My present and pleasant task here ceasi I have endea 
voured in the preceding articles to point out how very much 
there is to be learned from the somewhat overlooked acces- 
sory work of the great painters, and how many suggestions 
in design there are embodied in their pictures. The archi 
tect, the sculptor, the ornamentist, in fact, the designer for, 
and the executor of, almost every artistic detail which sur- 
rounds our daily life, may find hints which may set him on 
his road rejoicing. But I would impress upon the student 
that the greater gain will be his, if in thus finding that which 


} 


may be of immediate and practical use to him, he delve 


somewhat deeper into the mine, and endeavours to find out 
how his treasure came there, to trace whence it came, and 
why it was adopted. By thus doing he will find a living 
speech for his craft, and by the spirit he will thus be enabled 
to infuse into his work, he will cause the dry bones of the 
past to live again. His art will be no longer a collection of 
fossilised forms, combined with more or less discretion, but 
he will carry on the rekindled torch, and decorative design 
will be as full of meaning for those who come after us as ha 

been that of the past to us. But why revert to the past 

say some of our doctrinaires. Why revert to the past ? why not 


rather create something entirely new? Let us have a nine- 








teenth-century Art. Let us goto Nature and create afresh 
There are two propositions in this theorem of theirs, both 


plausible and each deserving of serious answer—especially as 
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peech It has developed and 
thers no doubt, and even 
vik,’’ but neither the orator 
or the philologist nor the 
rtist can create a new 


myeue, lo appeal to the 


rtouch, each must peak ina 


ple, must use old forms, 
teven use apt quotation, 
nd blend wise saws with 
odern instances. —Janus- 


ver been, or can ever be, an 
ntirely new creation. De- 


clopment and evolution are 
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often repeated by those who talk much but work 


y al 
‘le. If the nineteenth century were an entirely new epoch, 
fer in all respects from the many more than the eighteen 
nturies which have preceded it, the first of these sugges- 


for decorative design would be tenable, but as our century 


but another link added to a long existing chain, the present 


t unites itself to and becomes an integral portion of that 
h existed aforetime, and all that has been is but a part of 
hich 1 Hlas the nine- 


th century created a new 


led te 


» that of our fore- 


its decline essays ‘ vola- 


he who does it is not a designer, nor truly speaking an irtist, 
for it is a fact, often ignored and generally lost sight of, that 
Art and Nature are very different—opposed even, for Art is 
certainly non-natural, and the nearer a designer would ay proach 
to an imitation of Nature the wider he finds himself from Art. 
At no time when the arts of design have flourished has direct 
imitation of Nature, or even highly naturalistic treatment of 
design, prevailed. Nature undoubtedly supplies the artist 
with an alphabet, which he 
can use in the construction of 
the language of Art, but as 
all his work must be artificial, 
and therefore non-natural, he 
must take but his “ sugges- 


, 


tions’’ in decorative design 








from her bountiful store, re- 





flecting always that once 








done his work remains un- 








changeable, whereas hers is 





nse of those he would teac h 


rave understanded of the 


ever changing, and that the 
essential conditions of his 





labour and hers being so 





opposed, he must seek a 











different and not a similar 











ided must each be, and 


result. 
By the reasoning and care- 





both rearward and for- 
ird in his circumspection. 
cither in science nor in 


rning nor in Art has there 


ins by which all true 


rress 1s and has ever 


en made, and especially 


rust this be the case in the arts of design, wherein memory 


nd allusion play so large a part. 


\nd yet the demand made in this proposition is not entirely 
Lusele Nauseated and fatigued by the slavish and irra- 
i] reproduction of old forms, the meaning of which has 
ince passed away, those who feel an interest in Decora- 


\rt have come almost to loathe the good original examples 


fit by reason of the reiterated repetition of its weak imitation. 
\las! music is not the only Art which suffers from organ- 
grinders, and the ornamentalist or designer who, without wise 


idaptation, filches from our museums fragments of the past, is 


itthe equivalent of the organ-grinderin music, or “ gra’merci’’ 
1 ‘*i'fakins’’ school of writers which the real progress of 


has thrust down into a limbo, whence it is to be 
| there is no resurrection. 
\s to the second proposition, ‘““Tet us go to Nature and 
uresh,’” it is a hard speech and difficult of comprehen- 
If the designer is to create afresh, it is a contradiction 
m to created Nature. If he is to go to Nature, the 


irises, Where does Nature begin or end, for the word 


in application as vague and as wide as is Nature 
» vo directly to Nature, or rather to anv natural pro- 


ind copy it as nearly as he can, is but to prove that 





ful study of the Art of the 
past, he will see how the 
strong men developed new 
beauties from old forms, how 
they read the book of Nature 
without plagiarising — her 
work, how they wrote the 
history of the subtler thoughts 


From a Picture in the Musée d’ Anvers. of their day, and by prac- 


tising the lessons he thus 
learns he will make the future of the arts of design far 
different to that which it is in the present. Of the present 
phase of decorative art there is little to be said; it is a 
harlequinade of shreds and patches, and until it becomes a 
thoughtful study, and not regarded as a graceful trade or 
a pretty pastime, it will never be anything else. And 
yet, when designed by the thoughtful artist, there is no 
branch of art which more surely, or more subtly, records the 
evanescent moods of the human mind, or foreshadows the 
aspirations and tendencies of the artistic movements of its 
time—aspirations and tendencies perhaps not fully achieved 
until long after, and the germ of which can only be surely 
traced to its embryonic stage save by its growth-record thus 
written. 

Not all of these germs fructify ; some are doomed to die 
from their birth, others are rudely eradicated by a sudden 
change of national feeling, the record 6f which change is itself 
preserved by the decorative artist (if the dubious qualifica- 
tive term must be used); but others grow until grim Atropos 


—as designed by Bernard van Orley in the border of his 


tapestry at Hampton Court, which forms the head-pie« ol 
the present chapter—cuts it off, as grim fate now sev - 
thread of my discourse. G. T. ROBINSON. 
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HE valley of the Avon has been one of the choicest fight- 
ing grounds of the kingdom. Running north-east and 
south-west through the very heart of England, it forms a 
natural highway from Gloucester, Bristol, and the west, to the 
important garrison towns of Northampton, Leicester, Notting- 
ham, and the eastern counties. Nearly every contending 
party in the State has given battle within sight of the tranquil 
river, that flows now as it flowed then through the land, re- 
gardless of wars or rumours of wars. With the strong sweep 
of the Severn, the rush of the Dee, the turbulent mountain- 
born streams of the north—with these the thought of fighting 
seems not out of place. But the idea that our quiet, uneventful 
Avon’s course should be connected with some of the most 
momentous struggles in our country’s history is strangely 
incongruous. So fate has willed it, however—fate and the 
river’s very character. The broad stretch of gentle undu- 
lating ground, flanked by plateaux like Edgehill, the important 
fortified abbeys guarding the stream from point to point, and 
the strong castles of Kenilworth, Warwick, and Worcester as 
gathering places for troops, have drawn down upon the land 
the curse of war. Every mile has been marched over—fought 
over—every town taken and retaken, who knows how often. 
Joining the Severn at Tewkesbury, where the Lancastrian 
made their last stand against the House of York, the Avon 
rises on Naseby field, where all Prince Rupert’s prowess, all 
Charles’s passionate despair, calling on his troopers for ‘* one 
charge more’’ against the Ironsides, could not save the royalist 
cause from utter destruction. On ‘‘ Evesham Plain,’’ among 
the orchards and the vineyards, Simon de Montfort, *‘ that 
glorious man,” struck his last blow for the Parliament he had 


1886, 


Dhat valiant foemen, like fo Hutumn’s corn, 
FXave we motw'd doton in fops of all their pride” 
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helped to create, And Warwick and Coventry blazed out 
answers to the beacon fire on Burton Dassett church tower 
burning in the old cresset that stands there yet—after Edye- 
hill, the first great fight of the Civil War, when Parliament 
and Crown were again arrayed against each other, 

It is beyond Stratford, past the Weir Brake where Titania 
stuck musk-roses in Bottom the Weaver's ‘‘ sleek smooth 
head,’’ past Binton Bridges, and ‘* Haunted Hillborough”’ 
with its dovecote, and red-roofed ** Drunken Bidford,’’ that the 
battle-fields of the Vale of Evesham begin. The reache 
from Bidford down to Cleeve Mill are as notable for quiet 
beauty of the true Avon type as any on the river—a sweet 
pastoral prologue to the great drama of wars and fighting 
on which the curtain rises below 

Upon a warm stormy day of late autumn—one of those days 
when rain, past and future, emphasises every colour in the 
present—the deceased and lamented Betsey Hendley of 
sidford provided us with a cranky craft—odd sculls, creaking 
rowlocks, many leaks, and grass growing in the bows. To 
this, with two and a quarter inches freeboard, we entrusted 
our precious lives. In peril as imminent as ever Cavalier or 
Roundhead encountered in battle by Avon, we rowed down 
between the flat green meadows. Then under the high wooded 
bank of red marl, crusted and streaked with vreen, that the 
country folk call Mar Cleeve, but that the Ordnance Survey 
have debased into Mar! Cliff on all their maps. Then past the 
mouth of the littlhe Arrow; and the tower of Salford Priors 
church; near Salford Abbot’s nunnery, deserted by nuns and 
haunted by rats: and so down to Cleeve Mill—the solitary 
red mill set against a wooded cliff. Away to the right acro 
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the meadows, as the strong current bore us on, three soft 
cloudy willows stood out against the rich purple slope of an 
upland fallow field, and every one exclaimed ‘‘A bit of 
Costa.” The delicate greys and yellows of the nearer masses 
of willows that made us think of Tiffany's frosted silver inlaid 
with gold—the golden-brown reed beds that fringed them— 
the line of loosestrife, all crimson, along the banks—the rare 
lesser-bulrush—the great water-grass and giant reeds—were 
all reflected vividly in the brown water that ran smooth and 
oily. And above the willows the cliff hung over us, a glory of 
colour, clear yellow of maple, scarlet of wild cherry, warm 
rich tawny brown of beech, among the heavy rainy green of 
the few trees that still made believe summer was not quite 
gone: every tone intensified by the dull grey of the sky, with 
here and there a stormy break of light, or passing shadow of 
yet more stormy darkness. 

he village of Cleeve Priors lies nearly a mile back from the 
river on a high plateau. Like most of the up-country villages 
ff the district it is built all of grey stone: fine old solid 
houses with mullioned windows, and gardens full of roses and 
ilias, and yew-trees clipped into peacocks, and a vine over 
every house, a relic of the medieval vineyards of these parts. 
I:verything in Cleeve, down to the very stiles, is built of stone, 
ive the delicious old manor-house, a red-brick house with 
white stone mullions, and groups of twisted chimneys against 
a background of tall elms, all yellow-madder and green, and 
alive with cawing rooks. But more remarkable than the house 
is the yew walk that leads up to its round-arched door and 
gabled porch. A smooth massive wall of black yews some 
ten feet thick, on either side of a flagged path, is clipped with 
minutest care into great square arches; and each block 
between the openings is surmounted by a well-rounded dome. 
lor solidity and evenness, and grand mass of light and 
hade, it is difficult to imagine that this yew walk at Cleeve 
can be surpassed by any in England. The farm buildings 

ross the road are a complete contrast to the red manor- 
house and its gloomy yew walk; for they are all of grey stone, 

th flights of outside steps up to wooden-porched doors, soft 
ind tender with the greys of sixteenth-century woodwork. 
And as our minds were somewhat haunted by memories of 
Shakespeare and his carouse at Bidford, we could not help 
speculating whether he had ever come over to see the manor- 
house that must have been nearly finished in his lifetime, and 
looked at the stock in the grey stone farmyard, and, per- 
chance, drunk a glass of ale at the ‘‘ Old King’s Head,”’ a 
fine stone inn with a great pigeon-cote behind it. 

\t the top of the cliff over Cleeve Mill we find the first 


trace of battles. Just above the road stands a broken stone 


cro and from its steps a glorious view unfolds itself. 
south he the Cotswold Hills, with Broadway tower against the 
ky. Bredon Hill lifts its great shoulder above Pershore, and 
almost hides the Malvern range. Still farther away south- 


wards are the hills about Cheltenham and the head-waters of 


the Thames. And between Cleeve and those distant points 
the rich, wooded vale of Evesham, covered with orchards 

irdens, thick with villages clustered about their church 

. While the Avon winds in and out through its midst. 

ihe battered old stone cross marks the spot where Prince 


ird crossed the Avon during his advance in the summer 


it before the battle of Evesham. From Friday, July 31st, 
! to the following Tuesday, August 4th, our Avon valley 
was the theatre of a series of marches, surprises, skirmishes, 
and battle On Friday, Prince Edward, who lay at Wor- 
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cester, made a rapid night march on Kenilworth, surprising 
the younger Simon de Montfort and his men in their Wy 
and securing such enormous booty and such numbers of 
horses that the very grooms paraded before the Prince jp the 
arms and on the horses of knights. With these fresh m 


Ounts 
for his troops, his foot soldiers turned into cavalry, Prince 
Edward returned to Worcester as rapidly as he had come, 
reaching it the same night. 

The Prince left Worcester on Monday when he heard that the 
Earl of Leicester was advancing on Evesham and Kenilworth. 
He marched a few miles up the Severn as if he would have 
gone to Bridgenorth, in order to confuse the spies, who seem 
to have been pretty active on both sides. Then turning sud- 
denly eastward he made for Alcester, and crossed the river 
at Cleeve Priors, where there was a ford, his object being to 
cut de Montfort off should he advance to Kenilworth by the 
Warwick road. There were two old roads according to 
Camden’s map, from Evesham to Kenilworth, one by Strat- 
ford and Warwick, the other by Alcester and Henley-in-Arden, 
Finding that the Earl had not taken the former, Prince 
Edward recrossed the river a mile or two above Evesham at 
Dead Men’s Eyot—a ferry now known as Bridge Inn, 
although no trace of a bridge can be found there—in order to 
cut de Montfort off by the Alcester road, and mounted the 
high ground to the north of Evesham called Green Hill. 
Here he was joined by Gloucester, who had stolen along the 
north of the Avon from Worcester by Wyre and Fladbury ; 
Roger Mortimer, meanwhile, following de Montfort’s track by 
the southern route through Pershore, to Bengeworth, a suburb 
connected with Evesham by a bridge. Posting his own men 
in the open on the top of the hill, and Gloucester’s troops in a 
little hollow to the left, out of sight of the town, Prince 
Edward waited, sure of success, for he commanded every 
outlet, and knew de Montfort could not now escape him. 

In the meantime, the Earl of Leicester, all unconscious 
of the Kenilworth disaster, marched with the King, his 
prisoner, from Hereford to Kempsey, a few miles below Wor- 
cester. Thence on Monday night he moved away, crossed 
the Avon at Pershore, and following the left bank arrived at 
Evesham, after a fifteen miles’ march, early on the morning of 
Tuesday, August 4th. The King, who probably was aware 
through spies that his son was near at hand, breakfasted and 
heard mass. But the Earl, impatient to meet his son Simon, 
on whose arrival depended all the success of his proposed 
movement against the royalists, would touch nothing. Just 
as de Montfort and the King were about to mount their horses 
and push on to Kenilworth, word came that troops were 
approaching from the north. ‘It is my son,’’ the Earl ct ed 
out joyfully. Perhaps the other father silently repeated the 
exclamation. ‘‘ Nevertheless,’’ he added, ‘‘ go up and look 
and bring me word again.’’ Nicholas, the Earl’s long-sighted 
barber, who had some knowledge too of heraldry, mount: l 
the bell-tower of the abbey, followed by his master. At tl 
first glance all looked well. The ensigns of young >!mon 
and his allies floated over the troops on Green Hill. But the 
next moment keen-eyed Nicholas saw they were in hostile 
hands. All was over, and de Montfort knew it. He was 10 


trap. The enemy before him on the hill—the river behind 
him—and Mortimer hastening to cut off his only means of 
escape by the bridge. 

‘* May the Lord have mercy upon our souls,” he said, ‘‘forour 
bodies are undone.”’ In vain he tried to persuade his son Henry 
and his old friend Despencer to save themselves while ther yet 
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was time. They refused. ‘‘Come then,’’ he said, “ and let us 
die like men, for we have fasted here, and we shall breakfast 
in heaven.’’ The troops, shriven by the old Bishop of Wor- 
cester, advanced in close order, the white cross on their 
shoulders. They met the royalists in the coombe at the foot 
of Green Hill; and even in that supreme moment de Mont- 
fort could not help admiring the way the Prince’s men 
advanced. *‘ By the arm of St. James they come on well; 
they learnt that not of themselves, but me.’’ 

rhe Earl’s horse was killed under him; and his son was 
among the first to fall. Then the old lion, crying ‘It is time 
for me to die,”’ rushed upon the foe, wielding his sword with 
both hands. ‘‘ Had there been but half-a-dozen more like 
himself,’’ says one who saw the fight, ‘‘ he would have turned 
the tide of battle. As it was he nearly gained the crest of the 
hill.’’ But “while he stood ‘like a tower,’ a foot soldier, 
lifting up his coat of mail pierced his back, and with the 
words ‘ Dieu merci’ on his lips he fell.’’ 

rhen the battle became a butchery. No quarter was asked 
or given. In two hours of that summer morning all was over ; 
while an awful tempest and a great darkness fell upon the 
country—a darkness like that in the hearts of thousands to 
whom Simon de Montfort’s name meant liberty. 


“* Mes par sa mort le quens de Montfort conquist la victorie, 


Come le martyr de Caunterbyr finist sa vie. 
. > . > > > ’ > 


Ore est ocys la flur de pris, qe taunt savoit la guere 
Ly quens Montfort, sa dure mort molt emplorra la terre.”’ 
Modern Evesham in the midst of its fertile gardens and 
orchards, with the Avon running round it in a horseshoe, looks 
curiously unwarlike. Of the splendid Abbey that St. Egwin, 


701, on the spot in the forest 


Bishop of Worcester, founded in 7 


where a vision of the Virgin Mary appeared to his swineherd 
EKoves, scarcely a vestige remains. The first thing one sees at 
Evesham, whether one approaches it by road, rail, or river, is the 
Bell Tower, a detached campanile and gateway of fine Perpendi- 
cular work, built between 1533 and 1539 bythe last of the abbots. 
The very beautiful fourteenth-century cloister arch is now the 
gateway to some allotment gardens. Abbot Lichfield’s chapels 
are incorporated in the parish church of St Lawrence. The base 
of a pillar almost buried in the earth, is all that marks the site of 
the Abbey church, that ‘‘had withinside one hundred and sixty- 
four gilt marble pillars.’’ And the town horses and donkeys 
browse on the turf covering the spot where Simon de Montfort 
was laid by pious monks before the high altar. 

Nevertheless, in the sleepy little town, given up to fruits and 
vegetables, there are a few interesting relics of early days. 
St. Egwin’s gateway, by which you pass from the market-place 
into the churchyard and Abbey precincts, is delightful with its 
Norman arcading on either side— the base of which is buried 
eight feet in the ground—and a charming old black and yellow 
house built over the archway. The white plaster of Warwick- 
shire gives place in Worcestershire to a warm soft yellow, very 
pleasant to the eye. And the old Vicarage, adjoining St. 
Egwin’s gateway, is an excellent specimen of yellow-wash and 
black timbers. 

On the curious old Booth Hall in the market-place, with 
overhanging upper stories, quaint gables, and crowds of little 
casement windows, the yellow-wash has been used with unfor- 
tunate generosity; for it is plastered all over the fine oak 
beams, and the building loses half its effect. One hardly 
dares venture a conjecture as to the date of the Booth Hall. 
It was disused as a court-house in 1664, being too old for the 


taste and comfort of the judges of the Restoration ; and may 
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really be any age, a few centuries more or less would make 
little difference to such timbers. 

On Merston Green one relic of the Abbey is still extant. 
Next to an old cottage, with pargetted front and nice bay 
window supported on wooden brackets, is a gabled house. 
Outside nothing special is to be seen, save a good square- 
headed window with carved dripstone. But within, th 
courteous owner showed us beams all carved and painted, and 
stairways and doorways which must certainly have been 
standing when the almoner of the Abbey distributed alms t 
the poor. For this is the Almonry; and in the wall of what is 
now the cellar of the cottage there is a very curious opening 
about a foot high, with a sort of slab outside and a crocketed 
finial over it, that must have been used to pass the doles 
through. And this is all—all that remains of the little king 
dom ruled over by the mitred Abbot of Evesham—save a few 
foundations that archwologists grub out, and a few names, 
such as Abbey Gardens, St. Cross Churchyard, Vine Street, 
above the Vineyard Hill where the monks grew their w 
Abbot Reginald’s Wall, and so forth 

Barely two hundred years after ‘‘ Sir Simon was killed upon 
Evesham Plain,’’ the Avon once more, according to the lan 
guage of the chroniclers, ‘‘ran red with blood.”’ Out 
the Abbey church of Tewkesbury, with its high stilted Norman 
pillars, its chapels clustered outside a wide ambul 
exactly like those of a French church, its lofty recessed arch 
on the west front, which yet further increases its foreign look 
outside its walls a desperate battle was fought. On Saturday 
morning, May qth, 1471, Queen Margaret and young Princs 
Edward made their last stand with their host that ‘* were 
ryght wery for travailynge"’ in the Vineyard, ‘' close, even at 
the towne’s ende: the towne and the Abbey at theyre back 
afore them, and upon every hand of them, fowle lanes and 
depe dikes, and many hedges, with hylls, and valley a right 
evill place to approche, as ¢ owlde well have been devysed 
Kdward lV., by a spl ndid ma©re h, was close behind them : 
and a few hours after the Lancastrians encamped, he fell 
upon them. 

Ihe battle surged up over the meadows through which the 
Swylgate runs, into the precincts of the monastery, up to thi 
very walls of the Abbey church, where many of the fugitive 
took refuge. The King and his victorious Yorkists pursued 
them closely. And now the great western arch was a setting 
to one of the most dramatic scenes ever enacted on out 
Avon’s course. Abbot Strensham, who had been celebrating 
mass while the storm of fight raged outside, met the King at 
the west door, holding the Host in his hands, and forbade him 
to pass until he promised to spare those who had taken refuge 
in the church. The King gave his word; and monks and 
Abbot, soldiers and King, all marched ‘“‘throughe the churche 
and the qwere to the hy awtere with grete devocion, praysenge 
God, and yeldynge unto hym conveniente lawde.”’ 

Without, the slaughter went on unabated, the worst being 
at the mill just outside the monks’ beautiful old bowling 
green. And Edward's mercy and ‘“devocion’’ were but 
shortlived. For, on his leaving the Abbey, the young Prine: 
of Wales was brought a prisoner to his lodgings in High 
Street; and Edward's buffet with his gauntleted hand was the 
signal for the peor boy's assassination in one of the three 
houses where his blood still stains the floor. 

The town of Tewkesbury is delightful; ‘‘ watered,’’ says 
Rudder, ‘‘by four rivers like the Garden of Eden;”’ and 


though, as he goes on to say in 1779, ‘* not long since, the 
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roads were so founderous that a carriage could not possibly 
pa yet modern highway boards have in this case done 
ome good. There are wonderful old black-timbered and 
yellow-washed houses in Tewkesbury, not to be surpassed by 
iny in England. Their upper stories and deep-eaved gables 
overhang the streets in such apparently perilous fashion that 
one almost hesitates to trust one’s self in their upper rooms. 
But once inside the house, the solidity of the whole structure, 
the huge beams, the smooth oak floors, are completely 
reassuring ; and one is willing to sit in the charming black 
oak gallery at the head of Mr. Collins’ staircase, and believe 
that the good burghers and fair dames of Tewkesbury sat 
there four hundred years ago. 

fhe monks’ bowling green still exists behind the Bell Inn, 
a three-gabled, brown-timber and yellow-wash house of 1696. 
\t either end masses of black yews are cut into cones and 
pyramids, teapots, and peacocks, and lively hens, with here 
and there the yt llow shoot of a late rose forcing its way 
through the dark wall. In little arbours garlanded with hop- 
vines you may still sit, if you are so minded, and watch the 
bowling matches; or look out through a screen of lilacs at 
the Avon creeping past under the old buttressed wall, and the 
masts of boats in the Severn away across the flat meadows, 
and the fruitful land of Gloucestershire rolling up the Malvern 
hills in the west. While over narrow borders of old-fashioned 
lilies and wall-flowers, flags and peonies, that grow round the 
bowling green—over ancient thorns and elders and acacias— 
over the tops of the horse-chestnuts in the churchyard, rises 
the grand Abbey tower with its rows of Norman arcades; 
and the deep-toned bells chime out to call good folks to 
evening cervice, 

Between Evesham and Tewkesbury the Avon is barred 
here and there by charming mills, and locks constructed 
in 1635 by the public-spirited Mr. Sandys of Fladbury, who 


made the river navigable from Tewkesbury up to Stratford, 


and thereby brought coals to the dwellers in the vale of 


Ikvesham, who hitherto had suffered from want of fuel. There 
is Chadbury, set against a distant blue body-colour hillside ; 
the sweep of its rushing weir broken by a tall clump of reeds, 
that somehow have found roothold in its midst; Fladbury, 
too, with a wooded bank opposite the mill, crowned by a 
grand church. And so down to Pershore. 

[he Avon runs under a fine old seventeenth-century bridge, 


harply pointed angles to the stone buttresses up-stream, 


with 
telling a tale of winter floods and heavy currents through the 
calm meadows, But the old bridge has a history more 
than the recital of floods that carry away sheep and 
haystacks, and tear down the loamy banks. 

When we came in peace to Pershore Bridge on a bright 


autumn day, the sun streamed in shafts of light through the 


’ 


irches, and over the still meadows, and the osier beds turning 
and the yellow elms on the grass slopes of Wyke 
Park, and turned the wet road climbing the hill into a band of 
Above the grand pollard willows with dark stems, and 


ree, crimson with berries and hung with mistletoe, 
t! y tower of the Abbey church rose over the purple and 
roots, among tree-tops full of blue shadows, whilk 
it black mill-wheel splashed ceaselessly. 

may well be proud of their sunny little town 


ere , ; 
d red-brick houses, built mostly in the regular Wor- 


cestes re fashion of one hundred and fifty years ago 

White facings, pleasant bow windows, and doors with that 
ls } ry 9 nently t : ] 

ugly, but eminently respectable broken pediment above them, 
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against which Mr. Ruskin inveighs so bitterly. It is not 
an imaginative style of architecture. But it does look go 
well-to-do. It is suggestive of a tidy balance at the Worcester 
3ank; of solid silver teapots; perhaps a brooch of family 
diamonds, small and a trifle grimy, set in old silver, and worn 
only at ‘‘ high teas’’ when the neighbours come in and gossip 
flows like a river. One fancies there are Chippendale ch irs, 
now relegated to the kitchen, and an Adam’s sofa with curled 
ends and painted feet in the best bedroom. Of course the 
parlour was done up, when the present owners married, with 
rosewood abominations and flowery carpets. But even these 
atrocities cannot rob the Worcestershire house of its look of 
sterling worth. Pershore does look thoroughly worthy. And 
for romance you have but to turn to the bridge on the Avon, 
or to the Abbey church, and you have your fill. 

Of the famous and powerful Abbey, hardly second to those 
of Evesham and Tewkesbury, nothing—absolutely nothing 
remains, save the choir and great square tower of its vast 
church. 

The choir, which is now used as the parish church, is an 
exquisite specimen of Early English, richly clustered columns, 
an exceedingly lofty triforium arcade arranged in groups of 
three lancet arches, and an extremely beautiful roof, the ribs 
of the simple vaulting being very deeply moulded, and the 
bosses unusually rich in design. 

The yellow elms shone like gold against the walls of the 
Norman transept, and cast clear purple shadows on the yellow 
sandstone of which the church is built ; while above them the 
four golden vanes of the massive tower glittered against a 
tender blue sky. It was hard to believe that the outer walls 
of the church bore marks still of Cavalier and Roundhead 
skirmishes; that Dudda, the Earl of Mercia who founded 
Tewkesbury in 715, and Odda, his great descendant, the Earl 
of Mercia in Edward the Confessor’s day, should have both 
been buried at Pershore in preference to their magnificen 
Abbey of Tewkesbury. 

Now the only worshipper was an old man, in a plaited 
white smock, who knelt in front of the chancel, the clear 
autumn sunshine streaming in through the south windows 
on his snowy head. And falling leaves whirled past us 
through the open door, taking sanctuary from their enemy, 
the coming frost. 

Odda and Dudda belong almost to the world of myth. 
Cavaliers and Roundheads have but left a few bullet holes 
on the church walls to mark their transit across the 
And what of the monks of Pershore Abbey ? 

A country fellow—a regular country loafer, to whom the 
hoisting of a white sketching umbrella meant unspeakable joy 
of a victim who could not escape, pointed out a small d 


way that must have led from the roof of the north transept, 


stave 
stage. 


oor;r- 


now destroyed, into the bell tower. ‘‘ You see that hole like 
up there? Well, they call that the monkeys’ hole- because 
there was monkeys used to live there. I never seen them 
myself: but there’s plenty living now as can remember when 
there was monkeys there.”’ 

‘* But what did they live on ?’’ inquired the listener. 

‘* They did used to put down food for them every night ; and 


they’d come out too through that hole and get nuts and things. 


jut folks didn’t like for’em to be about the church, so the) 
stoppe d up the hole.’’ 
By a reversal of the Darwinian theory, the Pershore n nk 
have gone back to their hairy ancestors. 
ROSE KINGSL! 
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PROPOSE in this paper to set forth the leading principles 

of an easy system by which drawing and design can be 
taught together, and which has been thoroughly tested by me 
during several years on hundreds of scholars, and also been 
adopted in many classes or schools. By means of it I have 
often taught children of even eleven years of age to produce, 
after a few weeks’ practice, good working patterns, fit to be 
put in hand and worked out in the brass, wood, or mosaic 
for which they were designed. 

First, let it be observed that it is quite as easy for even 
a child to begin drawing with a free hand, spirals, or curves, 
as straight lines; and if a vigorous effort be made in the 
very beginning to master these, instead of straight lines and 
their combinations, there will be in the end a great saving 
of time and labour. The proportion of pupils who cou/d draw 
circles very well indeed if they began with them, as compared 
to those who ever learn at any time to do so, is incredibly 
small. Yet he who can draw a circle can draw anything, for 
all curves are, for all practical purposes, composed of parts 
of circles. By a simple combination of these parts—far 
simpler than would be supposed—we can produce all that is 
most beautiful in organic 
development, or in the 


rrowth of plants and ani- 


mals. In this paper I 
shall confine myself to 
the vine, bine, or creeper, 
which of itself forms the 
motive for a very great 
proportion of all the best 





decorative design of the r 
Aryan races. / 
Let us begin by draw- \ 


ing a circle with a pair 





of compasses or by hand, 
and within this, and with- Fig.t. 
in and near it, another 
(Fig. 1). By a bold conventionalism (the only one which we 
shall employ) it is assumed that this doubled line represents 
a trunk of a tree, or of a vine bent in a circle with joined 
ends. Now take the compasses and throw out from it parts 
of circles, forming so-called tangential, or touching, curves, 
all growing in one direction (Fig. 2). Let these offshoots 
consist of parts of circles, each of about two-thirds of the 
diameter of the parent circle, just as branches are in smaller 
proportion to the original trunk. We may also make branches 
inside the circle as well as outside, but all should grow in 
one direction. If these branches balance one another, that 
is to say, are placed opposite each to each in due proportion, 
it will not be possible to make a design of which the general 
form or construction line will not be adso/ute/y perfect. And 
this perfection or accuracy may be maintained to a very great 
degree in the most varied and complicated designs, if we 
adhere to the legitimate development of this beginning. 

It is held that when the lines are developed so as to inter- 
sect or cross one another, the principle of simple perfection 
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is departed from. This development or continuation of the 
lines is produced by simply drawing parts of circles back 
to back, so as to form the letter S. It may be done with any 
circle growing from the trunk at any portion of it. Vines 
may thus be continued to any extent (Fig. 3). Mr. Moody, 
late of the South Kensington School, compares such an arbi- 
trary or capricious cutting across the regular lines of the 
plan to a discord in music. But it is certain that all the life 
or wzvaci/y, so to speak, in such design, according to organi 
growth, depends on these irregularities. But even these are 
subject to strict principles. They too must follow the law of 
proportion or balance, and may be carried out to any extent 
by simply adding segments of circles to their ends, but re- 
versed so as to form an S. 

This S, let me observe, when it consists of semicircles of 
unequal sizes, forms very nearly, or enough for an illustration 
and practical use, the so-called line of beauty, which is found 
wherever organic life assumes graceful forms or lines. The 
pupil should practise drawing it by free hand in different 
sizes and with variations. The next step is to consider the 


spiral volute, or Aediv line, so called from Ael/zx, a snail, 
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because its twist is precisely that of the gradually expanding 
line of a snail’s shell. If we were to take a cone, and wrap 
round it a thread going from the point to the base, that 
thread would, if looked at from the side, form a line of 
beauty ; regarded from the point it would be a spiral. Now 
as the spiral, as I shall show, consists, if not absolutely, at 
least nearly enough for average ornamental design, of the 
segments of circles, it is worth while to master it and the 
line of beauty in their relation to the circle, for with these 
three any design whatever which follows the vine can be 
easily drawn. 

If the student will now take a pair of compasses and draw 
a circle, and another beyond this, and so on, and connect 
these with semicircles, he may form an affroximate spiral 
line by taking half the centre circle and connecting it with 
the next by means of semicircles whose diameter shall be 
half the distance between the centre and the next circle 
beyond (Fig. 4). The expansion of the spiral would of course 


be in proportion to the distances at which the circles are 
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placed one from the other. But practically the beginne1 
hould copy spirals by eye without any measurement, and hi 
will soon draw them well enough for all ordinary designs. 


In the erowth of vines there is a gradual diminution from 


Pa 


[=> 
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the root to the tip or end. This may be represented by the 
nether half of a long whip-lash, of a serpent, or, best of all, 
by a water-lily’s stem. 
It is understood that to draw a vine there must be two lines. 
Ihe true single line of construction, which determines the 
direction of these, after being drawn is erased or rubbed out. 
Let the pupil now draw a spiral, deuble it, throw out from it 
branches or tangential curves, as he did with the circles, and 
he will have what constitutes a very great proportion of all 
the drawing which makes the most difficult decorative design 
Fig. § 
lhe art of combining segments of a circle, lines of beauty, 
and spirals into ornaments will be considered farther on. We 
have now a spiral vine with branches, as we had at first a 
circle. If we affix to this ornaments, it will be Zev se finished 
Fig. 6). Ornaments, when at the end of the vine, are called 
or terminals; at the side they are crockefs. In 


architecture crockets are the ornaments which project from 


the sides of a spire, like thorns from the sides of a stem. Mr. 
Collin ‘‘Examples of English Mediaval Foliage’’) calls 
these, when they expand into broad, leaf-like ornaments, 
o /s, to distinguish them from the former. A //z7a/ may 
be a simple ball, or two combined, or three in a clover-leaf, 
a leat, a heart, an ace of clubs or of spades, or any bud or 
flower whatever (Fig. 7). Dut it is best that they be simple, 


and, if copied from na- 
ture, that they be con- 
ventionalised, that is, 
drawn with as few lines 
iS Pp ble, while yet 
ctaininy thecharacter. 
All beginners err by 
ving that the or- 


naments form the chief 
f the design, and 
de te themselves 


» elaborating 


thes In fact, the 








iction line is, or Fig. 
ouvht to be, nine-tenths 
of the whole conception. The Greeks and Romans confined 
r ornament chiefly to the acanthus and honeysuckle ; the 
AT ‘ 


Moors for a thousand years relied chiefly on the Indian fig- 


af, originally formed by drawing an S or doubled semicirck 





within a circle, as it may be seen on Chinese tom} 


An examination of Norman and Early English ornamep: will 
show that beyond the construction lines, the leafy or ts 
are really all of very easy design. It is absolutely neces 
sary that the beginner 

should get a few easy 


ornaments so well by 
heart that he can draw 
them from memory. 
For a long time the 
pupil should simply ap- 
ply given ornaments, 
and not attempt to de- 
sign or invent them. 
As a rule (which has 
of course exceptions) 
the more elaborately 
Fig. 6. finials are executed, or 
the more the artist imi- 
tates real flowers in detail, the less good gencral effect does 
he produce. 

Spiral ornaments, large or small, may be developed from 
circles in apposition into vines, so as to cover any given 
space (Fig. 8). The beginning of the vine is the root, which 
is varied in different ways. It may be indicated by a ball 
or lozenge, or made, as in Celtic Art, to grow from a dragon. 
The trunk may also grow from the border which surrounds 
the pattern. In Fig. g we have a fan-shaped area which 
may be one-sixth of a circle. Draw within this three circles, 
and from these develop three spirals with a central root. 
Double the lines according to those of the water-lily stem, 
and affix ornaments. To fill a circle, divide it into similar 
fans with triple circles, but make each a branch proceeding 
from a common root (Fig. 10). 

Any number of circles lying together may be formed into 
a vine, and this again may be extended so as to be adapted 
to any other space. In Fig. 11 the pattern is adapted to fill 
in or decorate a cross; but if it is desired to convert it to a 
circle, we have only to fill the space between its arms into 
minor circles, and make these into spiral ornaments. A 
single spiral crochet, by repetition in different positions, may 
make a beautiful ornament. Those who cannot draw at all, 
and who have never designed, may still make patterns by 


cutting out a spiral ornament from cardboard, drawing circles 





~ 
‘ee 
Ss 
Fig. 8 
’ _ . “Hing. This, 
with compasses, and filling them in by such stencilling. 


it is true, is not very artistic work, but it familiarises bes 
ners with the use of the pencil, and develops the facult) 


design. 1 have used it not only with children who « 
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rienced great difficulty in learning to draw, but also with 
grown pupils. An easy exercise of this kind is to draw a 
border of from three to four inches diameter, with semi- 
circles such as may be made with a teacup, and a trefoil 
ornament which may be drawn with the aid of a shilling. 

It may seem difficult to the inexperienced to make a grace- 
ful, winding, irregular vine, but let us make the experiment. 
Draw a spiral, and let another branch from this, as a twig 
would grow—not backwards, but according to the natural 
direction of a sprout. Pupils neglect this, just as it is 
neglected in most current decorative art. Let others grow 
in like manner from 
these, in any direc- 
tion whatever, but 
gradually diminish- SD 
ing in size. Made 
into a vine, with the 
crochets and finials 
applied, this will be 
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decorative art. <A simple line or band drawn round a cup is 
ornamental, because its every part reproduces, so to speak, 
the rest. So it is with a line of dots or ball still more so 
with leaves. In architecture repetition is absolutely nec 


sary to insure harmony and strength. But it becomes very 
monotonous where there is florid ornament and detail. In 
such cases there may be a perfect effect produced by having 
the compartments or larger divisions alike, while the details 
are varied. <A great deal of minor decorative art at the pre- 
sent day is wearisome and flat because of its mere kaleido 
scope repetition. It is considered enough to repeat a heart 
or a flower six times 
round a given point 
to make an orna- 
ment. But it is re- 
markable how a very 
little change in a few 
trifling details will 


give character even 





a correct design. To 
convert it into a cen- 
tral ornament, treble 


to such ai design 
These irrecularitie . 


like ‘*the discord in 





or quadruple it fron 








the root. 
A border is made 


by adding semicir- 





cles one to another, 





music,’’ are suger 

tive of originality 
Long and earnest 
study of ornamental 


design leads us in- 





so as to form a wave- 
line. Fill these with fig. tt. 
spirals growing in 

proper order (Fig. 12). By adding new 
spirals or segments of circles to these, 

and drawing them so as to intersect or 
form jnterlaces, an infinite variety of beau- 

tiful effects may be produced. Observe 

that all interlacing should be in and out, 

or alternate, as in network. In drawing 

a wave-line to surround a frame, begin 

by dividing it into exact squares, and if 
the root of the vine is to be in the centre 

and send out a growth to either side, 

it will be necessary to make the squares 

of an uneven number on each side, or 

there will be a different direction to the 

curves in the corners. It is to be un- 

derstood that I do not say that all bor- 

ders or frames are to be drawn on this 


system, but simply that a beginner may 


deed to find in it 

depths of expression 

which make it like a 
written language of such emotions as 
music expresses. There are abrupt curves 
and unexpected branchings which are like 
CAPrices ; long continued grace ful swee ps 
which suggest the swelling notes of an 
organ; there is melody and harmony; 
and all this to the experienced artist who 
thinks and rea 


Ils is far too frequent, and 
approac hes too nearly to a sysfem, to be 
regarded as a mass of forced or fanciful 
similes. 

Many persons who can even draw the 
human figure we ll, or paint ¢ xcellent land 
scapes, are often bewildered at compli 
cated arabesques and ornamented inter- 
laces, and believe them to be beyond 
their power, while in fact anybody can 
learn to make them. By cutting out a 


tolerably simple pattern from paper, and 





thus learn to easily make a simple and 
correct pattern of one. 

I will now show how a few simple or- 
naments may be designed. The most obvious and easy of 
all is the ball, which is simply formed by the end of the vine 
turning round on or into itself. If we cut a wedge out of 
the end of the ball we have a conventional bud. <A semi- 
circle growing with and from the ball is a line of beauty. 
Join to this another and it forms a leaf. By taking the ball 
as a nucleus, and adding simple lines to it, several ornaments 
result (Fig. 7). 

The beginner should draw all ornaments in circles of from 
one to three inches diameter. All designs should be made 
at first on a large scale in preference to a small one. 


Mere repetition or reduplication is perhaps the basis of 





laying upon another of different forma- 
tion, we can produce a design which 1 
like old Irish illumination, quite bewildering, especially if we 
develop and add to the ornaments. 

Beginners should have a clear and definite idea as to 
how certain objects should be ‘‘ proportioned "’ and “‘ spaced.”’ 
First of all the y should be taught that a pattern, ¢ spec ially 


r any single colour, should 


one for metal, leather, wood, « 
never take up more than half the space, less being better. 
The temptation to artists to overdo their work, and never to 
know where to stop, is illustrated in most wall-papers, in 
which anything like a ground is hardly perceptible. Nowa 
ground may consist of even diaper-work, as in wood carving 


or brass it may be dotted with a ‘‘ mat;’’ and in like manner 

















































nature it may be all foliage, but this is a very different 
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lo draw a vase, the egg-shape is preferred, with the addi- 























tion of a base and neck; and this also gives a good rule of 
proportion for the title-page of a book, and also for a pair 
of bellows. 
half a diameter, AC, for the lower part (Fig. 13). Drawa 
base, Db E, of half a diameter, and at the distance of an eighth 
Now take a circle which can 


Take the compasses, draw a circle, A B, and add 


diameter the base, D E FG. 
be exactly inscribed within one-fourth of the larger circle, 
and make it the centre line of the handle. This handle is 
the root or beginning of the vine. Draw on the body of the 
vase circles, form them into the vine and branches as already 
directed, and affix the ornaments. It is not to be understood 
that all vases are to be drawn in this manner, but it is a 
good beginning for a pupil to have a definite idea how to 
proceed to form one. 

They who condemn the use of the grotesque in decorative 
art can hardly have carried either the practice or study of it 
to any great extent. I have actually seen in a museum 
notices affixed to certain pieces of majolica, directing the 
multitude what to admire in them, but giving solemn warning 
against the grotesque which was mingled with it—a piece of 
ynorant Philistinism without parallel. It often happens that 
the root of a design must be shown, and it has sometimes 
taxed the powers of the greatest artists to do this gracefully. 
Now a root, though disguised as a ball, does not look well 

iting in mid air; but if converted into a dragon’s head, 


In all 
res, and in most styles of design, this has been done in- 


the entire vine becomes, as it were, a flying animal. 
i} 
tinctively, not from a mere fondness for monsters, but to 
ntimate a reason, or to give something like an idea to the 
And this should always be done when possible, not 


design. 


indeed by picture-making, but in adopting ornaments and 
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motives which suggest associations to the cultivated taste. 
What there is which makes so much savage or barbarous 
Art vigorous and racy, is that it is suggestive of more that 
is human or natural than the meaningless twists and scrolls 
of the Rococo or Baroque style which characterized the 
beginning of this century. To do away with the grotesque 
would simply be to revert to it. 

Patterns may be easily designed by using the kaleidoscope, 
The best form of this for the artist is the pocket, or folding 
one. Take two pieces of looking-glass, each about six 
inches square. Lay their faces together, joining, and paste 
over the backs and edges a piece of fine thin leather or 
When dry, with 
Thus made, the 


muslin, with very strong paste or dextrine. 
a penknife cut or slit down three sides. 

glasses will open and shut like a portfolio. 
one in high colours will give the most striking 


Lay any design 
on the table : 
effect, and place the kaleidoscope partly opened on it. <Ac- 
cording to the angle at which it is opened it will multiply, 
from three to twelve times, whatever is between the reflectors. 
When you make a design which pleases, draw with a lead 
pencil two lines, close to the glass, and you can then find it 
again whenever you wish. Shells, flowers, and other objects 
may be placed in it instead of designs. 

To decorate a panel. By a panel we mean any rectangular 
surface. Observe that of the two illustrations given of panels 
(Figs. 14, 15), both are made on the same leading lines, and 
differ only in their ornaments, those of one being taken from 
Old English decoration, while the other is Moorish. There 
is in the centre a root, from which grows two trunks, which 
expand and turn at the ends into a long S made on two 


circles. Both also consist of a single quarter, which is 
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t him draw the 


exactly multiplied four times. 
would be difficult to design either of these, le 
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Then let him draw or trace any ornaments he thinks fit. cut 
them out of paper, and adapting them to the construction 
line, draw round their edges. <A little practice of this kind 
will render design easy. 

Shading is not an essential part of design, but it has 
advantages in bringing out the pattern ¢ learly. It is effected 
by cross-hatching with a pen; 
almost every artist develops a 
style of his own as to shading. 
When a pattern is intended for 
repouss¢, wood, or leather, it is 
necessary to at least fill in the 
ground more or less with dots, 
to indicate the part which is to 
be matfed or indented. The 
beginner should carefully study 
pen drawings or engravings, and 
endeavour to catch the method 
of drawing lines, dotting, and 
cross-hatching them. I have 
myself found it much more dif- 
ficult both to learn and to teach 
pen shading than design. 

To learn to draw, the pupil 
should rest on the body, or even 
the left arm, so as to give free- 
dom of action to the right. 1 
Rest the right arm as lightly 
or as little as possible on the 
table, and never throw the least 
weight on the right hand. If 
you do this the area of action 





of the point of the pencil will 
not be larger than a shilling, 
and to extend it the hand will 
be simply pushed along. Let the lines be very light, so 
as to admit of rubbing out and correction. Above all 
things, the pupil should avoid drawing broken, ragged, or 
dotty lines, such as are characteristic of sketching, as well 
as rubbing and ‘ stumping.’’ Pupils who have learned 
drawing according to the old method—that is, by copying 
pir tures of trees, castles, cattle, etc.—generally pel ist, even 
in decorative outline design, in endeavouring to produce 
effects quite foreign to it, by over-blacking the lines and 
drawing deeply, in order to produce a striking effect. 

With very young and inexperienced or dull pupils, the 
teacher will do well to sit down, take the compasses, make 
a design, and then let him or her draw the same. Then ex- 
plain the simple process of adding circles to any part of it, 
and of converting them into spirals. 

To learn to design perfectly, it is advisable that as soon 


as the pupil can make a simple pattern, the lessons be 


fr 


great Napoleon burst with full force. Ten years after 
his coronation by the Pope, on the sth of April, 1814, he 


- 1814 the storm which had for so long threatened the 


nounced the thrones of France and Italy, and accept 
Island of Elba for his retreat, only, however, to return to 
Paris the following year, and receive the last | 
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ilternated with other 1ecasy! tas \ | 

desi 1 may | best ta | ) th \ 

coupled with practice in a minor art, which gis detinite 

ideas of what drawing is intended for. 1 hav 

tested that it is not best in Art to learn one tl vrata 

time; on the contrary, the boy or girl who designs and 
learns modelling together, ac- 
quire both better i 1 Ie 
time than if they we to | 
taken up in succes And 
when the two are acquired, ar 
other art uch as rey coo 
carving or sheet-leath may 
ulmost be ud to 1 equired 
with »Casy is its ac 

| I L variat on an 

ornament in ily Cathedral In 


the original the spiral orna 


ments, or crockets, are all alike 


In thi plate the three on eithe 
le are different, | i Lik 
their duplicate on the other 
side. In this way variety in 


unity may be obtains 


Of straight lines, it may | 


observed that designs executed 
in them are curiously character 
istic of irly barba ra 
ind that they « esp to a 
‘ il or crysta tac 
of d pment Ye | il 
When culture advance to a 
higher or organi tate, tl 
angles are rounded into the si- 
nuous, flowing line of plant 
or of life. Sometimes, as was the case with the viyorous 
Normans, man reverts in something to the savage Phen 
the crystal angles occur again. Thi ime thir to be 
seen in Persian carpets since the decadence in de vr ind 
work in that country. But the chevroned, saw-t | ul 
gular design is capable of being developed into great bi 
Perhaps finer effects may be produced by it, at a | ‘ 
penditure of labour, in architecture than can bi t fi 
the vine. 

It is to be observed that within the bricf limit f tl 
paper | have only attempted to set forth the rudiments or first 
teps f a system of design allied to drawing, and that 
capable of extensive develo] ment But by really masts 
what is here set forth, the beginner cannot fail to become 
familiar with all the curves and lines which entet t] 
drawing of the human figure and of animal 
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I lom of God is a uly come to those who have learned to cherish 
i t ’ I in in the wandering children of the clouds and fields.” — 
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NoTes ON VOLUME II. (Published 1804.) 


Lvenette to Title-Page.—Children sailing boats, a church 


and a factory chimney in the distance. ‘‘ Amiable type 


of juvenile Compare woodcuts on pages g and 


simplicity. 


304 (four boys riding on tombstones). I am not sure of the 


meaning of this vignette, but I think it signifies waste of time, 
the work of earth and heaven calling us in the distance; or, 


perhaps, the results of church and factory on British youth. 


Compare page g6.”” 
Peasant saying grace, and a cat steal- 


Tv Advertisement. 
ny his food. ‘* Modern binding. The fine plate spoiled 
ind the opposite page too. Grace before meat. Query, as 


'!' + [| do not understand what Bewick means 


per titlous ¢ 


= 


the picture of the boy riding on a goat.”’ 
A baker’s oven. 


Meaning ?’’ 


Lund of Advertisement. A dog watching 
it the side. ‘‘ The dog at the oven. 
lo Lrtro 
oldicr 
Profit and Glory.) 
Note the dovecote in the distance; ironical.’’ 


Masons pulling down a house. Two old 
British War. 


This is a 


luction. 
in foreground. ‘‘Two old soldiers. 


Superb—in fine impressions. 


very D id one, 
A blind man being carried across a 
Compare 


hind of [nt luction. 


tream by a lame beygat ‘‘The blind and lame. 


Brook.’ ”’ | 


furner's * Crossing the 


End of Contents.—Several men on rocks getting sea- 


‘Poor, especially the odd cutting of the dis- 
I ntain 
fa .—A man on atree. His dog wishes to follow, but 
dare. ‘* The doy puzzled. (¢ ompare page &s.’’ 
/ lwo portsmen on tilts: one resting ina tree, 
r crossing a brook. ‘*Over elaborate in vain (sec 
fiyure in the distance Bewick never seems to 
» reflect in water. Compare page 23 (man in 
mid-stream holding four-pronged fork).”’ 
Pace ( Iwo fisherwomen on the sea-shore. ‘Singularly 
bad and poor. 
»—A man riding. His hat is entangled in the 
of a kite, which some boys are flying ‘* Pony’s head 
ine. Bewick has no re pect fo the port of 
Compare title-page and pages 31 and 304 (children 
pstone 
. | 
further expl | this not Rewick, I ks t 
prac I ! ndicates by making tl 
i t} occu W“ } l r ° 
Mr. wishes to u t! ther « 
l irked Bewick i fy 1 
H \ the strea \ l li ‘ 
t t } py th t ‘ 
¢% | ck’s lack « r Ww ill 
Nor 1 stre except 
x ted cw 1} ré d I 
hie f } British Art that 





RUSKIN’S NOTES ON BEWICK’S “BIRDS.” 


Page 10.-—‘ The Water-crake’ (Ra//us Porzana). Wh 
Bewick feels he has done his feathers well, he almost aly 
goes in hard for the background too. This begins a series of 


Ss 


engravings very fine in their plumage-work. See woodcuts 


on pages 19, 32, 45, 47!!! and 6o.”’ 

Page 12.—A feather. ‘‘ Fine.”’ 

Ss 

Page 13.—‘ The Water-rail’ (Rad/us aguaticus). “ Not 
much good in this one, however.’’ 

Page 15.—A savage-looking old woman on the point of 
hitting with a gridiron a mastiff which is stealing some meat 
3ad enough. Compare 


from adish. ‘‘ English vulgarism. 


page 313.”’ 
Page 18.—A rocky stream with a bird in the right-hand 


corner. ‘* All done for the little bird on the right! (water- 


ouzel ?)’’ 


Page 19.—‘ The Kingfisher’ (A d/cedo ¢wsfida). ‘* Nice spot- 


ting, but not up to bird.’’ 
Page 27.—A beggar with a wooden leg sitting at a park 


entrance. ‘‘At the rich man’s gate. See the dog’s ribs. 


The peacock is finer than in the professed engraving of it.”’ 
Page 31.—A boy tumbling from a tree; a bird’s nest on 
‘* Bird’s-nesting (see note to page g).”’ 


‘* A noble cut, 


the top bough. 
Page 32.—‘ The Stork’ (Ardea Ciconia). 


but a bad impression in this copy of the work. The young 


are quite delicious.”’ 

Page 35.—A winged man drawn by thirteen storks flying 
to the moon. 
Giotto’s Tower at Florence.’’ 

A dog barking at a heron which it has just 


‘*The modern Icarus! Compare Daedalus on 


Page 36. 
raised. ‘* Dog splendid.’’ 


Page 41.—A man fishing. He is crouching against a 


tree. ‘Fishing in rain and wind. Very fine.’’ 
Page 42.—A girl crossing over a stile. ‘‘Can’t make this 


out. 


Page 43. 


with lens ; 


Look 


‘The Night Heron’ (Ardea nycticoraa 
it the cutting of the white-crest feathers and the 
claws.’’ 

Page 45- 
But nobody could do the bird. 


‘The Egret’ (Ardea Garzette). ‘* First-rate 
cut. The tail here is the best 


’ 


that can be done.’ 


Page 46.—A man fishing. A bridge in the distance. 
‘‘Compare cuts on page 50’’ (a man baiting his hook) “ and 
52’’ (a man fishing below a small cascade). ‘‘ This per- 
petual fishing, with no joy in the beauty of the stream or shore, 

in 


is a most useful and wonderful condition of degradati 
Bewick’s mind.’’ 

Page 47.—‘ The Bittern’ (Ardea stellaris). 
Bewick’s highest style!!!’ 

Page 56.—Dog with tin kettle 
throwing stones at it. Their father looking on, and ¢ 
‘“The use of Cathedral 


“Typical of 


tied on to its tail boys 


dral towers in background. 


also at the man s 


Bishop 1k at the dog’s eyes with a powe rful let 


face !!! 


pe is primarily the fault of her Bishops 


Everything evil in Eure 
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Page 60.— The Woodcock ’ (Scolofax rusticola). *‘ Su- 
perb !!!!”’ 

Page 68.—‘ The Common Snipe’ (Scolopfar gallinag 
wt i wing one of Bewick’s finest bits.’’ 
Page 75.—* The Knot’ (777vga canutus). “ Horrible all '! 
Che tail curiously spoiled by the background.” 

Page 80.—‘ The Red Godwit’ (Scolofaa Lapponica 
‘Very fine. See the outline of the back-feathers, and the 
| int of the bill.”’ 

Page 83.—A man on a rock watching the sun rise. 
‘** Query Sunrise, or Musing ?"’ 

Page 84.—A dog attacking a man carrying a. stick. 
‘* Compare page 160.”’ 

Page 85.—A peasant dragging a dead bough across the 
snow. <A dog by the side of a stream in the distance 
““Superb. See the dog trying to get across the stream. 
Compare page 3.’’ 

Page 87.—A man blowing a log-fire. ‘* Look at the man’s 
face with a lens.”’ 

Page 91.—‘ The Redshank’ (Scolofax calidris). ‘ Wo- 
fully conventional water, but the bird and its shanks are fine.”’ 

Page 94.—A dog crossing a plank; its master has tumbled 
into the river. ‘‘ Both the dog and the man are uneasy in 
their minds. Bewick has a curious love of drawing creatures 
uncomfortable.’’ 

Page 106.--A girl hanging up clothes. The pigs and 
fowls have come through the open gate while her back is 
turned. ‘Highly comic. The old sow is really beautiful.’’* 

Page 107.—A factory by the side of a stream, the chimney 
sending forth volumes of smoke. ‘‘ Smoke, the Lord of all. 
Compare pages 220 and 225.’’ (A river scene. Three men 
dragging a barge tu shore. The factory on the left of cut.) 

Page 109.—A man climbing a ruined tower. ‘‘ Curiously 
bad. No action of climbing.”’ 

Page 115.—Three feathers. ‘ Fine.’’ 
Page 117.—‘ The Dunlin’ (77inga A/pina). “ Very fine.’’ 
tgeé 122.—‘ Little Flint’ (Z77mga pusilla). ‘* Exquisite.”’ 

fage 123.--Sandpipers on the shore. Rocks to the left. 
“Very fine. See small birds.’’ 

Page 126.—‘ Turnstone’ (7ringa morinella). ‘* Superb.”’ 

Puge 131.—Two men sawing. Ale-house in the distance. 
‘* The sawpit. Fine.’’ 

Page 138.—A rocky coast in a violent storm. Part of a 
wreck in the foreground. ‘* The rudder. This ts a very fine 
cut, but the tiller is wrong way on! or, is it a loose spar ?”’ 

/age 144.—Two men on a high rock looking out to sea 
‘* Miserably bad. Compare page 156.”’ 

Page 156. A boy climbing a rock. Shipsatsea. ‘ Very 
poor. Compare page 161.”’ 

Page 157.—A man ploughing. Inscription—‘* Fusfessima 
fc/lus’’ in foreground. ‘* Justissima tellus! exquisite sia 


Page 158.—* The Avoset’ (Recurvirostra Avosetta). ** Lx- 


quisite in line of body and wing.”’ 

Page 160.—A tramp defending himself with a stick from a 
snarling mastiff. ‘ The dog and the tramp. No Greek work 
Is grander than the angry dog. Compare cut on page 84. 

Pace 161.—Coast scene [wo large rocks, with severa 
birds flying out to sea. ‘* Poor. Bewick had never 


ive 150 


fine cliffs, ] suppose. Compare ] 


Page 164.—‘The Razor Bill’ (Ada lorda ‘* Great 


pains have been taken with the bill.”’ 
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Page 166.—The churchyard. Fombstone aslant with in 
scription, ‘* Good times, and bad times, and all times vot 


over.’ ‘ Inside the gate 
Page 173.—A man holding on to a cow's tail and for 
iriver. A cart is crossing a bridge, and hills are behind 


‘* The lands« ape Is sup rb 


Page 176.—Two figures and a dog walkinye in the rain 
‘Northumberland rain! Entirely mavnificent 
Pave 180.—Seven skater ** Very tin 


fage 182.—A_ shipwrecked mariner on a lonely rock 


‘Shipwrecked ! (See the masthead above the water 


Page 188.—An icebound ship. “Arctic sea! Gloriou 
like a piece of Turner.”’ 
Page 193.—* The Red-throated Diver’ (Co/ymdu f 


frionalis). ‘* The spotty plumage is exquisite.’’ 

Page 194.—Small vignette, representing four ships sailing 
by moonlight. ‘* Rippled sea under the moonlight. Ther 
is more light in it than in many an Academy picture." 

Page 196.—A demon lifting a heavy sack on to a thief’s 
shoulder. ‘‘ The devil and the burglar.”’ 

Page 198.—A snow-clad cottage in a field. Three men 
leaning against one of the windows. ‘' The landscape is pet 
fect. Ido not understand the meaning of the three figure 

Page 202.—A sportsman reposing under a hedge. ‘ Rest 
Very marvellous; see the brace of birds and the dog’s head."’ 

Page 206.—A rock with waves breaking against it. A ship 
to the right and left of the rock. ‘ This is wonderfully fine in 
unaffected, unexaggerated wildness and sadness of the sea 


Page 208.—A man carrying a sack, talking to another who 


is riding a donkey. ‘It is very curious how little Bewick 
enjoys a donkey.”’ 

Page 220.—An old man explaining to a boy the meaning of 
a Runic pillar. A man ploughing, and a factory-chimney in 
the distance. ‘‘ The antiquary. Compare page 107." 

Page 221.—A woman smoking a pipe; a little dog at het 
side. “ Pobacco.”’ » 

Page 227.—Winter. A boy leaning against a stack of hay 
‘* Thoroughly fine, especially the little boy 


Page 230. Iwo figures to the left of cut An | qu 


maux’s boat to the right, and tall iceber behind, ‘| 
How strange is the deep tone given to the ice!" 
Page 238.—Two men in the stern of a_ boat A las 


vessel farther off. ‘‘ Thoroughly good fast sailing, and or 
wanting in foam and wake 

Page 286.—A man driving a horse. Si mall ducks lool 
ingr out of the panniet ‘* Look at the ducks’ heads in tl 


pannier _ as also at the old horse’s eye and nostril. 


Pace 291.—An angry old woman driving pveese away from 
a fountain. The nymph at the fountain ‘*Compare Roget 
‘Italy 
Then hadst thou seen them, as they stood, Car 
l 1 hadst endowed them with immortal youl 
And they had evermor ived ur ded, 
Winning all heart {all thy works the fairest 
See also page 313."’ 
Page 313.—A goose hanging on to the cloak of an old farn 
wife, who is raising a stick to beat it off ‘* Bewick’s idea 
of refined female character and featur n advanced life! 


Compare Wordsworth’'s sonnet 


‘Such age how beautiful! O lady bright 

Whose mortal lincaments seem all refined 
Hy ta ng Nature ! t Mind 

lo methir pur and more ex 
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Than flesh and blood: whene’er thou meet’st my sight, 
When It lt ant inwithered cheek, 

I temples fringed with locks of gleaming white, 

And head that droops bee iuse the soul is meck, 

Thee with the welcome snow lrop I compare ; 


That Child of Winter, prompting thoughts that climb 
From desolation tow'rds the genial prime; 

Or with the Moon conquering earth’s misty air, 
And filling more and more with crystal light 
As pensive evening deepens into night.’ 


These lines form, indeed, a strange contrast to Bewick’s idea 
of old age.’’ Mr. Ruskin continues: * If any modern wood- 
more with that much of his block [namely, 
he old woman's face, in which Mr. Ruskin greatly admires 


sion of energetic malice] I should like to 


] 
1O 


cutter can ¢ 


the wonderful expre 


Pave x8s.—At the bottom of this page there is the follow- 


ing note:—‘* Dr. Heysham relates that about the year 1759, 
one of these birds (cormorants) perched upon the castle at 
Carlisle, and soon afterwards removed to the cathedral, where 
it was shot at upwards of twenty times without effect; at 
length a person got upon the cathedral, fired at, and killed 
‘¢In another instance, a flock of fifteen or twenty perched, 
at the dusk of evening, in the tree on the banks of the river 
isk, near Netherby, the seat of Sir James Graham. <A person 


who saw them settle, fired at random at them in the dark 


AN EXTINCT 


six or seven times, without either killing any or frightening 
them away; surprised at this, he came again at daylicht. a; 
killed one, whereupon the rest took flight.””. Mr. Ruskin thys 
critic ises the above note: ‘ British Sport—Religion—\\ ] lom 
’? 


and Valour! 


Having now come to the last of the characteristic and yaly. 
able notes on Bewick’s “ Birds,’’ the readers of Zhe Ar# 
Fournal will, I think, be glad to be reminded of the follow- 
ing passage which relates to the ‘‘ Burns of painting,” and 
is from the Appendix to one of the scarcest of Mr. Ruskin’s 
works, ‘‘ The Elements of Drawing ’’— 

‘¢ The execution of the plumage in Bewick’s ‘ Birds’ is the 
most masterly thing ever yet done in wood-cutting, it is just 
worked as Paul Veronese would have worked in wood, had he 
taken to it. His vignettes, though too coarse in execution, 
and vulgar in types of form, to be good copies, show, never- 
theless, intellectual power of the highest order; and there are 
pieces of sentiment in them, either pathetic or satirical, which 
have never since been equalled in illustrations of this simple 
kind ; the bitter intensity of the feeling being just like that 
which characterizes some of the leading pre-Raphacelites, 
Bewick is the Burns of painting.”’ 

A. GORDON CRAWFORD, 


SUSSEX ART. 


NOTES AND SKETCHES IN EASTERN SUSSEX. 


I. 
yy our first illustration this month we give a specimen of 
the highest and most carefully finished artistic talent 
bestowed upon the Sussex iron art during its golden age. 


The period of this fire-back is that of Charles II, 

















Vu. 14.—Fire-back of the time of King Charles 1. 


1) the centre of the great hall at Penshurst Place, in Kent, 
the original hearth or reredos, octagonal in form; on it are 
fire-dogs’’ for arranging logs of wood for burning. These 


are evidently not the original pair, and may be 


placed in the age of James Il. The smoke here 
escaped by an opening in the roof, called a smoke louvre. 
\n entirely different class of subject of the Sussex iron- 


} 


rkers’ art will now engage our attention, all of which illus- 
have been drawn, by Lady Dorothy Nevill’s kind 


mn, from her unique collection. We can hardly 


’ } rt 7 ] 4 
1 these days the state of emi-darkness in W 


ancestors, even the wealthy, were compelled to pass their 
evenings. Below are a few of the forms of light-holders 
in general use in Eng- 
land during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The inex- 
pensive candles used 
in these primitive can- 
dlesticks were made of 


rush pith, prepared by 








stripping the peel off 
—Ancient Fire-dogs at Penshurst 


cus conglomeratus), Place. 


common rushes (Fwz- yy y 


and also the core of 
- . 2 : { tha 
the common bullrush. The operation of stripping of te 
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«< } 
No. 16.—Sussex Iron Rushlicht and Dip H lders. 
peel was facilitated by previously soaking the rushes in 
One rib only is left as a support to the pith core. Aft ing 
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UL Vo. 23.—One of a pair of 
\ lire-ha formerly ) hire-d. formerly belonge 
to MV ! Baker, sq ing to Michael Baker, Esq 
the san ntleman; both the fire-back and this are now at 
Star He e, Mayfield 
Ihe last locality in Sussex, cast or west, where the iron 
m facture was carried on was at Ashburnham Furnace. 
At Ashburnham Forge the hammer pond is now cultivated, 


1) 
‘ 
I 
Ashb 
in 
I th 
hammer 
Im the 





th. The old stream, 





pt mber, 1% a field of ripe hops ov cupied it. A 


84, 


npre onal 


1 with iron, flows through and 


»and a cottage which stand in a 
of the forge are incorporated into 
ill edifices. At 
tate of things 


ed 


the Furnace, three-quarters of a 


exists, with the addition 


in the neighbourhood to mend the 


strongly impregnated with iron, 


which worked the furnace hammers, still 


course is from the reed-grown 


) niet - ‘ 
hamlet > us 


ond through the dam. 


‘ wre of one of the villagers here, Mrs. Hobday 

r posse n, and showed to us, the last and only 
would of Ashburnham Furnace (time of George III. 
It is for a fire-back 

¥ yA)? made of oak, worm- 

. > , , t f 
‘ ¢) } fom) eat in par and 
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Although the Sussex ironfounders’ art has on] ' 
tinct | than seventy years ago, little or nothing 1 ~ 
it beyond the varieties of manufactured forms oi, to the 

yn by the Sussex folk, except vast quantities of slag. 


they are indiffer ntly call 


cinders, or clinkers, as 
irom St. 
And here and there, as at Ash- 


burnham, the foundations of a forge or furnace have been 


natives. This holds good Leonards or A 


eastward to Seddlescomb. 


corporated into a cottage. The ponds, made and left by th, 


ironmasters, are utilised as reservoirs for water power t 


the wheels of corn-mills. The original massive iron railings 


that 
which have been removed) round St. Paul’s Cathedral, Lon. 


are still (with the exception of those of the west f nt 


don, were cast at Gloucester Furnace, whose site is noy 
occupied by the furnace, mill, and farm, Lambé rst 
mussex. 

There is a very remarkable fact connected with Susse: 


which is, that the iron works of South Wales, now a 


in in the enterprise of Susse, 
of fuel 
consequence of the prohibitive Acts passed during the reign 
of Henry VIII. and later, many of the ironmasters 


he 


source of wealth, had their orig 


men. Upon the rapid decrease in Sussex, and in 


airecte¢ 


their attention to Glamorgan , rich in all t materials 


shire 
that period it is certain the 


At 
that 


latter county was a remarkably well-wooded region, and that 


for the manufacture of iron. 


yundant supplies of fuel could be conveniently and cheaply 
obtained. W. Llewellin, Esq., F.S.A., in Arche 


for April, 1863, observes that ‘‘ those early iron works 


al 


ia Cam- 

bren 

of Aberdare and Merthyr-Tydvil possess peculiar interest 

from the circumstance that they were apparently established 
: Jr m. the cot nty 

of the 


He introduces a chimney-back with 


and owned by d@stinguz 
of Sussex, which at that period formed the chief seat 
trade in the kingdom.”’ 
the the 
date 1553, which is precisely of the same character as thos 
Other fire-backs he 


identical with well-known Scripture types to be found 


shed tronmasters 


royal arms, initials E. R. (Edwardus Rex), and th 


still to be found in Sussex cottages. men- 
tions 
at the present time in the Sussex weald. 


rill 


last year there was standing at Howburne, in Buxt 


parish, with the foregoing exceptions, the very last relic « 
the iron manufacturers of eastern Sussex, namely, an « 
hammer post. We made a pilgrimage expressly to see tl 
interesting and venerable oaken remain, but only to | 
that a hor pulling a waggon-load of wood had con 
collision with it, causing it to fall. The famous old ] 

then removed from the ground, so that no relic now ¢ 

tl I established in tl low Llity The forme ] 
pond by tl de of it was drained off long ago. The 
very 1 y homestea farms, mills, and fords in the 5 
weald the names of which are denoted by the adjunct to t 
names of cinder, furnace, forge, hammer, mine, mine-] 
tongs, iron, cannon, and so on; and this is all that « now 
be discovered in the country of the Iron Age. Sussi 


nt a purely agricultural county, and by way ot ¢ 


former grimy aspect, and to convey some idea oO! 


pl t appear if what known as the Forest R 
few will suffice. The scenery between Mayfield, | 


Buxted, can compa! 
from br 


athfield, and 


Devonshire. The views 


O vatory (painted in Turner’s ‘*‘ Coast Scenery) 
T 
i} ( l Iravit 
In con we h ive only to note with plea ult 7 
marka and artistic destiny of the blast-furnace 
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consequence of the discovery (about the year 1880) of an ornaments are discovered, wh ) Seaen the 
eminent German chemist of the secret of softening this mate- be pervaded tht eet the was ' . ‘ 

> '% Ma 4 REEeare : ' 4 ‘ 
, ae -_ — , ¢ ! 
rial. It is ground to powder, then fused by heat, and when markinys or line and newhat resem! , | 
ina plastic state it is forced into steel moulds under hydrauli chief supply of this mater il 3 from Middlesboro’ » \ } 
pressure, and made to assume the forms of useful or orna- shire, and Kendal in Westmoreland. In the Internat il 
mental articles for the decoration of the household. Th: Inventions Exhibition at South Kensington this novel use « 
different metallic oxides which compose the slag become so it was very properly shown as a new invention, and a new 


thoroughly melted through the action of the fire, that the appearance of Art. J. T. BAaLcomn. 


THE WANING YEAR. 


| . does not need much to make a picture when the artist's a faint but luminous sea, and the whole simple scene, in its 
aim is simply pictorial. The most meagre motive, studied desertion and its suggestion of absent crowds, is eminently 
in its exsemob/e, in its own light, and with its own significance characteristic of the watering-place as understood abroad. . 
(such as that may be), has a value beyond that of the elaborate For in nothing do English and Continental ideas differ more 
commonplace. Nay, it is possible to make a picture of some- than in the theory of watering-places. Che seaside resort 
thing like emptiness, and to create an interest by emphasising abroad—among all races—-has a certain organization, a 
that vacancy. This has cleverly been done by the painter of centre, and a routine. The place is built, the life is organized, 
‘The End of the Season,’ who presents a curious array of onacertain plan. In England, the individualism which di 
empty chairs, and three belated seaside visitors listening to the tinguishes the national social system prevails at the waterin 


last strains of the industrious band. A delicate sky overspreads place triumphantly. There is no system, except what may | 
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‘ The End of the Season.’ From the Picture by F. H. Kaemmerer. 


found in a systematic absence of system. Except in large and of the pleasantest of the centres of daily ac in little 
ambitious places, where the insular characteristics are almost French iside towns is the market. Then batl isa 
exchanged for the cosmopolitan, and where hotel have tematic ceremony, by no m d ecr ind fea 
attained important proportions, there is no attempt at ofet while the walk on the esplana ned mn Cx} 
Ing prepared accommodation. Accids nt inde l it IS that intent not h wing an l —* ct ind not with any pr 
holds its casual and irresponsible rule over the whol ol te of starting or returt I Li ramb What 
English life at the seaside. The place goes on through th country ramble indeed is p 1a water place a 
holiday season severely ignoring the gregarious i ts of that | intl pict It 1 remind tl read of 
man and his desire for recreation; and its floating pop quaint B berghe, which lies within ht of t u 
tion float upon orbits having all kinds of different planes, and ! tt tT ancient ” ‘ Lt pia hich has tl 

in such directions as seem best to themselves. Perha] Cxpressiny Sulu g Flemish country behind it and tl 
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inda country whichiscrowded with 
cultivation, and so has not that 
i large sky visible to the horizon. 
of those scenes of midwinter land- 
now-scenes, which are more 
they have been at any former 


scene, with all the forms made 


nter than the fullest summer ver- 


All 


rather a negation of the winter land- 


I 


proper, the landscape that is exquisitely articulate and 


=f, 
‘ 
} 
" I ] } 
1 of flat la 
: ’ 
\ { 1th to ¢ 
, 
‘ re not pur 
— 

\ now than 
| d. a vN 
' . : , 1 

¢ and indefinite—b!l 
make them 
| ’ 
full of the beauty of line 
J 
| ( but general 


Line has been always valued in 


omewhat neglected in England; it is 
iation felt in this country of late 


Cl 


. that has taught us nationally the 


as definite as form or colour. Of 


all the landscapes in Europe, tle English Panorama ir 


i ume- 

mer is perhaps the least articulate. Sut it is certain that 
‘ ail ical 

our peculiarities of scenery have trained our painte1 ' 


style that accords with it, because public taste has dem inded 
of them blunt summer views, or blunter snow-scen ’ \ 
closer study of winter landscape would have persuaded them 
toa greater delight in the anatomy of trees which is so full 
of charm and order. Nor isthe tree thus revealed symbolica] 
of natural death, as a skeleton would be of the death of man 
Long ago the Greek poct dwelt upon the pathetic differ. 
2 No second life 


Invests our branch 


But the temporary sleep of the winter tree is full of the 
suggestions of life. 


The French painter of ‘ Winter’ has made a very thorough 
g 
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critic rebuked once for all the supercilious and idle conven- 
tionality which disregarded truths so common, so pat nt, so 
constantly offered to the admiration of man; which conside! 
ll the human traditions of Art worthy of respect, but the living 
1 aver 


tion too slight forremark ; which disputed 0\ 
ut neglected the spirit of na 


Ways OT vegeta 


Doubtless the modern study will be carried farther stul, 0 


the indiscriminate rendering of all that appears at « n 

nature, but to the right rendering of what is chosen Al 
must select—m play her melody note by note, and n 

: the keyboard,’ as Mr. Whistler has wittily put it. Truth 

does not ne ily imply the zaif Art of the ‘ pre-R iphael- 

ho thought it rather sac rilegious to refuse an 5 

re. 


that came by chance into the scene they ‘‘ sat down 
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_ * four years ago the 
lrrustees of the British Mu- 
seum pure vater the large 
and magnificent collec- 
tion of Japanese draw- 
ings formed by Mr. An- 
derson. These drawings 
have served to illustrate 
a work which treats of 
the history of the picto- 
rial and associated arts 
down to the rise of the 
naturalistic school of 
painting and the wider 


development of the ar- 











tisan popular schools in 





the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century. Many reproductions of specimens of 
glyptic art are introduced, partly to illustrate a period scarcely 
represented by pictorial relics, partly to indicate the general 
artistic culture of the Japanese during the various stages of 
the progress of painting. The more modern phases of the 


JAPANESE ART. 


art--those belonging to the last hundred years—will be dealt 
with in the forthcoming parts. 

The early history of the present dominant race in Japan is 
involved in the greatest obscurity. Neither ethnological nor 
philological research have as yet done more than link the 
people with the great Turanian family, and we are in pro- 
found ignorance both as to when they entered Japan to drive 
their Aino predecessors northward, or whence they came. 
Native literature and legends do little more than make con- 
fusion worse confounded. The accepted chronology which 
affects precision, at least so far back as the accession of 
the Emperor Jimmu, in 660 (the year of the Japanese 
calendar), is self-contradictory down to the beginning of the 
fifth century of our era; and from the commencement of 
written records, both language and tradition are so inter- 
mingled with imported elements borrowed from China, that 
investigators have not yet succeeded in passing the negative 
stage of advance of knowing that they know nothing. It is 
almost certain that before the period of intercourse with 
Korea and China, Japan was in a state of almost complete 
barbarity, and whatever arts they then preserved were not in 


advance of those practised by barbaric races in general. To 
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explain our lack of positive information, it is only necessary 
to learn that the oldest Japanese writings date no farther 
back than the eighth century, that they re fer to no MS. earlier 


1886. 





+ the Peerless Mountain, From the Fugaku hiak ket, 


than the sixth century, and that the materials of these chro- 
nicles and relations are, for the most part, so absurd a 


mixture of extravagant fable and loosely preserved tradition 
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that we ma ifely reject as historical matter everything | time by foreigners and their descendants were of a , - 

related as anterior to the fifth century. | that has never since been surpassed. ° 
It is necessary to understand this, because with the collapse | The first painter whose name appears in the ear! rds 

of the f thousand years of the dynastical register, nearly was a Chinese immigrant called Nanriu, who visited the 

the whole of the dates assigned by Japanese antiquarians to | country In the reign of the Emperor Yiriaku ( 157—459 A.D.), 

the o1 1 of the various arts fall to the ground. but of whose works no examples have descended to US, rhe 

d Ihe history of pictorial art is divided into four periods, most ancient pictorial relic in Japan is nearly a centu; an 
first extending from the latter part of the fifth to the a half posterior to this date, and consists of a Buddhicti, 

middle of the ninth century; the second to the second j altar-piece in the temple of Horiiji, at Nara. 

half of the fourteenth century; the third nearly to the last The Second period, signalized by the genius of a truly crea 

f painter of Japanese birth and descent, began in the latte 
half of the ninth century. This master, Kosé-no-Kanaoka 

was doubtless preceded by everal generations of native 


} 


artists. Of these we know little beyond a few names and 
one or two passing references to works. Kanaoka, how- 
ever, crested the wave of ascent, and his fame reposes not 
merely upon historical statements but is supported by well- 


authenticated examples of his skill: examples which de- 





monstrate a nobility of conception, a sense of chromatic 
harmony, and a technical power that can scarcely b 
CXCE lled. 

The term inaugurated by Kanaoka saw the establishment 
of at least four different styles of painting, 7.c. the Bud- 
dhistic, the Chinese, the Yamato or native manner, and 
the Toba caricatures, the characteristics of all of which 
are described in the work before us, and illustrated by 
examples 

The Third period may be called that of the Chinese Re- 
naissance. Inthe previous term Chinese Art had become 
completely overshadowed by the ornate attractions of the 
Buddhist and Yamato schools; but during the fourteenth 
century the works of the Chinese painters of the Sung and 
Yiien dynasties found many admirers and imitators in Japan, 
and at the close of the century an important school was 
established by Jidsetsi (a Chinese by birth), in which th 
later Chinese manner was followed. But the revived Chines¢ 
style was essentially caligraphic, and could only exist in a 
country where the caligrapher is the equal of the artist, 
and where drawing is valued less for its resemblance t 
the object depicted than for the mastery of the brush dis- 
played in its formative lines. 

It was towards the end of the fifteenth century that the 
popular school, which in the present day is carrying Japa- 
nese Art to every part of Europe, came into vogue. The 
new artists borrowed freely but with discrimination from 
all sch ols, and their works embrac ed every possible mo- 
tive, including many, such as the streets and the stage, 


which had not found favour in the sight of the men of 














Reserva my j ° gentle blood who represented the orthodox schools. Their 
works displayed much of the technical skill and power 0! 
sii ee ae ee my ohio Sch 1535). colouring that distinguished the older masters; but the) 
were for the most part wanting in those indications 0! 
ter of the cighteenth century; and the fourth to th refinement and educational training which were th natural 
D __ outcome of the superior social grade of their rivals. 

v first tl periods are discussed in the present Finally, as an appendage to the popular school must bi 
- ( of the we rhe ] | | must be regarded ; noticed the work of K6rin, a highly original painter of th 

nstruction, in which Chinese and Korean immigrant eventeenth century, who has left an indelible stam] 
” ing amongst the aristocratic classes in Japan a decorative art, especially as applied to lacquer, whil his 
Me of all that the Middle Kingdom could teach, not brother and pupil, Kenzan, rendered a similar service to 
Art, but ; terature, Jaws, and other ad- keramics. It was not, however, until within recent 5 
fa high « So f we ki wer that his powers have been made fully manifest, and Ja] 1S 
| - fae , in these long centuri largely indebted for the preservation of his style to a patrician 
Ks of Art ld admirer who collected his works and reproduced them in 
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large numbers in the forms of cheap albums of wood engray- the 


foregroun 


ing, in the first half of the present century. the 


The Third period, beginning with the apotheosis of a Chin that was no | 
ideal, was at length ended, before the close of the last cen- painting by the 
turv, by a revolution of taste that was destined to bring into plishments b 


l 


older teachin 


al 


natural 
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The re ult of that 
1 to the public in the shape of 
lsome octavo volume, appears 
be excellently adapted to its purpose, 


lucidity of arrangement and fulness 
formation leaving nothing to be 
1. The Japanese 


at ribes 3,562 items, 


section, Which 
and forms the 
lk of the catalogue, is prefaced by a 
nstructive account of the rise and 


y 


progr 


ts introduction by the Koreans in the 


of the art in that country, from 


xth century, and the paintings are 
then classified under the names of the 
recognised schools, the distinguishing 
characteristics of each of these being 
explained, and lists given of the prin- 
A 


triking feature of the work consists in 


cipal artists belonging to them. 


the well-told accounts of many of thos: 


stranve and fantastic legends with 
which Japanese literature abounds, and 
which form the motives of a large pro- 
portion of the pictures in the collection. 

The 


though of comparatively small extent, 


Chinese and Korean section, 


comprising only 227 numbers, affords 


the author an opportunity of describing 
the character of the Art work of those 


and the close relationship 


centleman’s labours, which has just been 
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the study of this now 





popular but nevertheless little y; ler- 
stood class of oriental art. 

Of the illustrations which we give 
‘* The Arts of 
Japan’’ (London: Sampson Low), the 
first is from a drawing by Hok 


here from Pictorial 
usai, 
an artist whose fame now chiefly rests 
upon the J/angwa, or Rough Sket¢ hes. 
Besides these monumental volumes, 
Hokusai, even as late as 1836, when 
he was approaching fourscore years, 
was adding to the list of his achieve. 
ments, and produced the Fugahky 
hiak’ kei, from this sketch is 


The form of painting which we 


which 
taken. 
illustrate in ‘ The Ghost,’ is one some- 
times used by Japanese artists to pro- 
effects, the 
passing beyond the limits of the pic- 


duce ingenious figure 


ture space. In this picture the weird 
form of the ghost seems to be in the 
act of rising from the picture to vanish 
into space. ‘ Puppies at Play,’ from 
Mr. Ernest Hart’s renowned collection, 
is an example of the work of the first 
painter who seriously endeavoured to 
establish naturalistic art upon a prac- 
Mori 


contemporary of Okio, 


tical basis. Sosen was a late 


and may be 


regarded as one of the greatest animal 


























Lilitti it 
vhich exists between it and that of painters of his school. Mori Tassan 
Japan followed the style of Okio very closely, 
ihe catalogue is exten ively illus- and had as his pupil Hoyen, the 
ted with reproductions of the most artist of our second illustration. He 
nteresting’ ex impli and altogether The Ghost. Froma Picture by Maki Chokusai. attained a wide reputation for sketches 
titutes an excellent introduction to Popular School (Nineteenth Century.) of birds and flowers, which combined, 
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from a Painting by Sosen, in the Dillon Collection, 1786. 
h rare effects of grouping and close observation of naturalistic 


detail, an elegance of touch 


remarkable for a Japanese artis+ 
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ART NOTES AND REVIEWS. 


HE anti-Academy movement is still dragging its slow 
length along. There has been more correspondence 

in Zhe Zimes; Messrs. G. Clausen and Walter Crane have 
resigned their membership of the Royal Institute ; an organ- 
ization having for its object the foundation of a ‘ National 
Exhibition of the Arts 


tain point,” completed; a sub-committee, consisting of Messrs. 


’ 


’ has been established and, “ up to a cer- 


Clausen, Crane, Holman Hunt, La Thangue, Kennington, S. 
J. Solomon, and J. K. Thomas, with Mr. Frederick Brown as 
chairman—has been appointed, and has sent round for signa- 
ture a document affirming that ‘‘ the juries for the selecting 
and placing of works of art must be elected from and by the 
artists of the United Kingdom.’’ It is understood that so far 
the appeal has met with scant success ; also that the difficul- 
ties in the way of such a scheme as is proposed—difficulties 
of funds, of locality, of patronage—are insuperable; so that 
(it is hoped) the union may go no farther after all, and the 
conspiracy may presently be allowed to lapse. In any case 
the scheme is foredoomed to failure. What is wanted is not 
a new association, which nobody knows and for which nobody 
cares three straws, but a reform of the old one, which has the 
eye of the country, and, with all its faults and shortcomings, is 
recognised as representative of English Art. We hold that no 
stone should be left unturned to bring such reform about, but 
we cannot believe that the so-called ‘‘ National Exhibition” is 
a step in any but the wrong direction; and we are strongly of 
opinion that to start it, and to fail in its establishment, would 


help the anti-reformers more than anything that could happen. 


The Keeper of the Prints has of late been singularly fortu- 
nate. Among the more recent of his acquisitions are eighty 
mezzotints from the Addington Collection ; eighty drawings 
by the late Randolph Caldecott; a fine collection—of por- 
traits, caricatures, fantasies, and so forth—of drawings in pen 
and ink and water colours by the late Richard Doyle; a 
number of drawings by the Old Masters— Leonardo, Watteau, 
Aldegrever’s ‘John of Leyden,’ Van Dyck, Michelangelo, 
Sir Joshua, Timeoteo Viti, and others—from the « ollections of 
Lord Breadalbane and Mr. F. T. Palgrave; an example of 
Jehan Fouquet, ‘ The Vision of Saint Louis,’ from the volume 
in the Brentano gallery; and the largest collection of toy 
theatre scenes, prints, characters, and portraits in existence. 
This last is mainly composed of the publications of William 
West, the ancestor of Green, Skelt, B. Pollock, Marks, and 
other famous tradesmen, and includes the dramas of /'/we 
Beard, Tvanhoe, The Elephant of Siam, La Perouse, Casco 
Bay, Hyder Ali, The Red Rover, Black-Eyed Susan, and 
The Miller and His Men ; with a number of character por- 
traits of eminent actors on a larger scale. As West was not 
only the first, but the best of the toy-theatre makers, the inte- 
rest of this unique collection is considerable, from the point 


of view of Art as well as those of history and drama. 


Tr . . ] 
The Birmingham Museum has been open ten months, and 


has had in that time over a million of visitors; the Colonial 
Exhibition, open during six months, has had over five million: 


1887. 


and a half. The Society of Lady Artists will hold their next 
exhibition at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly; the sending-in 
days are the first Friday and Saturday in March. At the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club there will be an exhibition of 
McArdells in December. There will be a Fine Art Exhibition 
at Elgin, under the patronage of Lord Thurlow, Lord Fife, 
the Duke of Richmond, and others, at the end of the year. 
The Bewick Club will next year merge their annual show in 
the Jubilee Exhibition of Mining and Enyineering, to be 
opened in Newcastle on the Queen's birthday. Finally, an 
exhibition of the work of Mr. Whistler—pictures, etchings 
and pastels—will be held next March in the galleries of the 


Society of British Artists. 


The attendance at the Autumn Exhibition of Pictures at the 
Liverpool Walker Art Gallery has been considerably affected 
by the ‘‘Shipperies;’’ but artists will be more concerned 
to know that the sales of pictures are considerably in excess 
of last year—at the time of writing one hundred and sixty 
works have found purchaser Phe Corporation have bought 
for the permanent collection a work by Professor Geets, of 


Malines, entitled ‘Awaiting an Audience.’ 


Sir John Millais is painting a sequel or companion picture 
to ‘The Huguenots ;’ it has been purchased by the proprietor 
of ‘ The Vale of Rest’ and ‘The Knight Errant,’ Mr. H. Tate, 
of Streatham. The so-called Lausanne Raphacl, which has 
been described as a daub of the meanest type, has been sold 
for 200,000 francs. At Leipzig the Felix Collection has realised 
a total of £51,695. Dr. Bode has bought in Paris, for the 
Berlin Museum, the ‘ Jan Arnoulfini’ of Jan Van Eyck, which 
was sold in London with the Nicuwenhuys Collection to Mr 
Sedelmeyer for £ 326. 

M. Berne-Bellecour has painted ‘ The Abdication at Fon 
tainebleau’ on a large scale and with the utmost attention to 
all details of costume and _ portraitur Phe French Ministet 
of War has commissioned, for the Salles d’Honneur of the 
Ministry, ten pictures representing the feats of arms of ten 
several regiments. For this first series M. Protais will paint 
‘The Storming of the Malakoff by the First Zouaves;"’ M 
Delahaye, ‘ The Charge of the Twelfth Hussars at Marengo ;' 
M. A. Morot, ‘ The Charve of the Third Cuirassiers at Reich 
hoffen;’ M. Dupray, ‘The Eighteenth Dragoons at Worth 
(1794);’ M. Broun, ‘ The Eleventh Chasseurs a Cheval at 
Hohenlinden;’ M. Sergent, ‘The Charge of the Third 
Chasseurs d'Afrique at Cing Palmiers against the troops of 
Abd-el-Kader;’ while MM. Berne-Bellecour, Le Blant, 
Renard, and Arthus will immortalise the Seventy-Sixth Foot 
and the Eleventh Artillery at Solférino, the First Engineers at 
Sebastopol, and the death of Colonel Froidevaux of th 
Sapeurs-Pompiers. A second series of ten, to be devoted to 
the line regiments and the Chasseur in preparation, and it 
has been decided that four others shall be put in hand as soon 
as possible. 

An interesting exhibition, probably the largest display of 
Copley Fielding’s works ever brought together, is now open 
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t Mi Vokins, in Great Portland Street. Though no 
ery intelligent observer of nature, and by no means to be 
ranked among the great innovators of the beginning of the 
cent , Copley Fielding was, in the true sense of the word, 
in artist. He handed on, and often modified according to 
his personal feelings, the traditions of the past traditions 
of a school in which formal beauty of composition and ex- 
° quisite purity of paint were paramount qualities. Thus he 
has passed on the sacred fire to many painters of the present 


i day, who, like him, cherish the cult of the old decorative 


water-colour painting in preference to the new and vigorous 
religion of naturalism. In ‘Vessels in a Stiff Breeze’ (6), 
‘Vessels in a 
plexion, we see the prototype of the sort of work now produced 
by Mr. E. Hayes and Mr. A. 
probably more or less of a Dutch origin, but Copley Fielding 
idded an easy grace to it, and made it his own by adapting 


it ley kilfully to his favourite medium, water 


colour. He, 


Storm’ (59), and many others of like com- 


Parsons. The convention has 


itimately and 
indeed, as much as any painter, appreciated the 


intrinsic beauties and decorative quality of this material, and 


never allowed enthusiasm for nature, or any passionate human 
to interfere with the delicacy and orderly beauty of 


the hill 


fer ling, 


his work. ‘Loch Katrine’ (18) well shows his limits: 

forms are impossible, the relations false, the handling feeble, 
mi the foreground too evidently the cheap and common brown re- 

poussoir. Norcan we say much more for (50), or even for (60), 


in spite of its lovely opal sky. But such instances of exquisite 
I ; | 


workmanship and delicate Art applied to a somewhat empty 


convention are common enough. The ‘Scarborough’ (12) is 


ne of those large spirited compositions which, not quite con- 


vincing as an aspect of nature, are handled throughout with 


mastery, and are consistent as illustrating a mood and phase 
f Art. ‘Raby Castle, Durham’ (35), though less preten- 
tious, will appear sounder and more complete to the modern 


irtist occupied with truth as well as harmony of ensemble. 
The Bay of Naples’ (29 


ners. A ‘Composition, Surrey’ (57), flimsy in tone, shows the 


resembles some over-detailed Tur- 


influence of Claude and Turner; but the best and most perfect 
n this vein is the mellow and atmospheric ‘ River Scene— 

t’ (40), Which almost rivals the purity and elegance of 
i Claud A ‘Landscape—Sunset’ (31), one of the most 


the large pictures, reminds one in the force and 
ts colouring, as well as in the character of its 


late Samuel Palmer. 


galleries Mr. 


pen, pencil, and water colour, of 


At the Art Sov iety’s 
eventy-four sketches in 


Fine Fulleylove shows 


enes from ‘ Petrarch’s Country.’’ Though all of them can 


hardly be udto be of the first order of tec hnique, most of 
them posse what is of more importance, the gift of sympa- 
thetic imagination, and the quality of style that follows in its 


tt I In the matter of composition and large constructive 
nent, some of these water colours are ot very high 

e > 
! their breadth and dignity fully excuse the occasional 


and want of atmospheric fusion of the colours that 


Nearly 


, the artist having seized and emphasized with a 


ticed in others. all of them are excellent as 


| my ithy the notable and picturesque features of the 
Arh Arena,’ is full of feelir for the big, deserted, 
imphitheatre overgrown with weeds. ‘Nims Roman 

full of rich and mpathetic « r, but 1 the whole 

f th up r dignity of a treatn t of tl ime 
t in black and white, ‘Nimes: Roman Baths.’ A 
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broad, firm, and imposing, yet fresh and highly coloured draw. 
ing, well illustrates the desolation of ‘ Aigues Mortes, from the 
Marshes.’ 
nounced the most complete, if not the finest, of all the water 


Perhaps ‘ Narbonne’ may be with confiden: pro- 
colours, as to elegance of style it adds considerable truth of 
realism and a refined and admirable technique. The relative 
values are good ; the colours are blended softly and aerially - 
a cool blue atmosphere bathes all, from the firm yet delicate 
Cathedral perched in air to the figure groups introduced with 
taste and suggestiveness on the banks of the river below, 
Pencil drawings such as 72, 74, 71, and 43, will be found not 


the least artistic or attractive part of the show. 


The death is announced of the sculptor, Emilio Castellani, 
at the age of ninety years ; of the Danish painter, C. Laude ; 
of John Pritchard, diocesan architect of Llandaff, and author 
or “ Views, Lovell 
Church ;”’ Baron 
Charles Meyer de Rothschild (Frankfort), one of the most 


Elevations, and Sections of Minster 


of the German sculptor, Dielmann; of 


successful of modern collectors ; of Ernest Eugéne Hiolle, a 
pupil of Jooffroy and Graufils, sculptor of an ‘ Arion’ (1867 
and a ‘ Narcisse’ of the 
Moscow painter, Paul Semenovitch Solokin; of Lord Monk- 


(1865), both in the Luxembourg ; 


well, better known as Sir Robert Collier, an amateur land- 
scape painter, but a frequent exhibitor at the Royal Academy 
and elsewhere ; and of J. Beavington Atkinson, Art critic and 
historian, author of ‘‘ An Art Tour in the Northern Capitals 
of Europe,’’ and for many years a chief contributor to this 
magazine. Mr. Atkinson was born in 1822, and in due course 
articled to a solicitor. He, however, never seriously practised 
his profession, being more concerned to study and copy works 
of art. He travelled largely, visiting Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
Damascus, and Upper Egypt. 
to lecture, and opened his literary career, which has been a 


t 


On his return he commenced 


long and busy one, by contributing to P/ackwood’s Magazine, 
The Eclectic Review and The Art Fournal, 
well known as the Honorary Secretary of the Burlington Fine 


He was also 


Arts Club. 


Sir 


r Henry Layard has been for some time past engaged 
upon the correction and revision of Kugler’s ‘‘ Hand-book of 
Italian Painting,” and by incorporating with it the results of 
his own researches and those of Morelli, Eugéne Muntz, Bode, 
Lubke, Crowe and Cavalcaselle and others, has made it, we 
are told, almost a new work. The Rev. Thomas Burns (Edin- 
burgh) has in hand a ‘‘ History of Old Scottish Communion 
Cups, Baptismal Plate, and Tokens,” to be illustrated with 
some fifty plates. Mr. Hunnewell has finished, and Mr. 
Murray will shortly publish, a set of ‘‘ 3ritish Chronicles in 
Stone.’’ Mr. Stanley Lane Poole is hard at work on his 
‘“‘ Fasti Arabici,’’ for the preparation of which he has journ yed 
of late through Sweden, Finland, Russia, the Crimea, Con- 
stantinople, and Smyrna. The success of the French and Dut« h 
Loan Collection in the Fine-Art Section of the Edinburgh 
International Exhibition will be commemorated in a cafa/ogue 


vatsonné redacted (with a preface) by Mr. W. E. Henley. 
rhe volume will be published by Messrs. Constable a 


t the 


University Press. The illustrations, some forty or filty in 
etching 


number, in ¢ and lithography, will be the work o! 
Messrs. W. B. Hole, A.R.S.A., and Zilcken. 
rhe two new numbers in the excellent “ BIBLIOTHEQUE DE 


L’ENSEIGNEMENT DES BEAUX-ARTS ”’ (Paris: Quantin) are 
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M. Henri Buchot’s ‘‘ Le Livre ’’ and M. Louis Gonse’s “ [Art 


Japonais.’ rhe first is in some rt a model of its kind 
rhe point of view is purely French, of course: so that th 
Englishman who searches it for a satisfactory account 


Baskerville and Caxton, and Roger Payne, will come we'll- 
nigh empty away. All the same, it is capital work. The first 
chapter contains as good and explicit a summary of th 
origin of printing—the contributions of Coster, Guttenberg. 
Fust, and Schoeffher—as we know. The second deals with 
the men of the second generation, in Germany and Italy, 
France and Holland; the establishment of a press at the 
Sorbonne; the beginning of illustrations : ‘‘lapparition du 
portrait ;’’ marks, borders, initials, and signatures. The next 
two chapters deal with the innovations of the next two cen- 
turies (1600-1700); in the fifth the book of the eighteenth 
century is examined and discussed, with special reference to 
France and the illustrations of Gillot and Laurent Car 

Watteau and Boucher, Choffard and Moreau, Cochin and 
Eisen and Gravelot ; but with a brief excursus upon England, 
Bartolozzi, the publications of Boydell, and ‘‘ the Ariosto of 
Baskewille ;*" and a few lines concerning Chodowiecki 
The heroes of the sixth chapter are the Didots; and among 
the names arrayed in it as examples are Daumier, Devéri 

Jean Gigoux, Bewick, Doré, Gavarni, Johannot, and “le 
célébre Benjamin West.’’ Then comes a discourse on type 

papers, inks, and presses ; with a chapter on binding, from th 
achievements in wood and pig- and calf-skin, of old Mayence 
to the Marius Michels and Trautz-Bauzonnets of the present 
time; and a final note on libraries, in which the Bodleian and 
the British Museum are not forgotten. M. Buchot, it should 
be added, is an excellent writer, so that his book is very easy 
reading ; while his illustrations, which are many, are so well 


g; 
chosen and so successfully presented as to be deserving of 
special commendation. There is not nearly so much to be 
said for ‘‘ L’Art Japonais’’ of M. Louis Gonse. It is at best 
an epitome of the author’s larger treatise on the same subject, 
which has been completely superseded, as far, at least, as 
pictorial art is concerned, by the work of Mr. William Ander- 
son. Had M Gonse delayed the publication of his book a 
little longer, and incorporated in it the immense amount of 
novel information contained in Mr. Anderson's ‘‘ Catalogue ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Pictorial Arts of Japan,” he had done his readers 
much better service than he has. He would have been 
obliged to recast and rewrite his treatise, but it would have 
savoured much less of empiricism, and have possessed a 
greater scientific value. It is a little annoying, indeed, 
to find him repeating himself to so little purpose. Of 
Mr. Anderson’s eight historical and academical division 

the Buddhist, the Yamato-Tosa, the Chinese, the Sesshit, the 
Kano, the Popular, the Shij6 (or Naturalistic), and the Ganku 
Schools—he takes no account, though some knowledge of 
them is essential to the understanding of the progress of 
Japanese painting, but makes his story one of individuals and 
individual practice. He declines to recognise the fact that 
Japanese Art is only a development of the Art of China; 
remarks that—the existence of Wu-tao-tz’, and others not- 
withstanding—‘‘ il n’est méme pas prouvé qu’avant | 
XIle Siecle la Chine ait eu des maitres plus habile 

says nothing of Korea and the Korean exampl 


le Japon _— 


and nothing of the Graco-Indian inspiration, but 
against all evidence, on the presence of Persia and P 
influences, and, in brief, misstates the case as clearly and 
categorically as he can. To Hokusai he is in |] 


la rcT b ‘ tseparat hapter t ‘ i i 
enth ism which that adm " has f n vw fi 
wal lin him in mon with all | r criti In 
t it I] 1? ks | i i t r¢ im] 
f block P interior to t ! " wh " 
iccording to M t Ander iW Sa ! | ha 
been a Japan lustry for o itho lyea ind there 
tant a block a l ) | ais ! e light ! 
the Buddhist school, who died in | It will bvious from 
ill this that as a text-book M. Gon vork ives much to 
be desired. It is written, however, with elegance and pirit ; 
it contains a it deal of unimpeachable formation and 


some intelligent criticism, and it is, on the whole, well illu 
trated, so that, until the appearance in English of a better 
book of the same class, it will be found not altogether u 


less. 


Mr. G. A. Audsley has produced in ** THe ORNAMENTAI 
ARTS O1 JAPAN * (London: Samp mn I v) what 1 pr ibably 
the most sumptuous publication existing on the subject. It 
has pretensions to completeness, and it takes in fact as com 
prehensive a survey of the several arts of Japan—embroidery, 
enamel, lacquer, metal work, painting, textiles, and so forth 
as has yet been achieved. More than that, Mr. Audsley has 
collected his material from the best and richest soures has 
gone to Mr. Anderson for information about pictures and 
engravings, to Sir Rutherford Alcock for his textiles, to Mr 


M'Clatchie forhis heraldry ; sothat, for some time at least, his 


work is likely to be of value as an epitome of what is known 
on the subject to which it is devoted The best of its sections 
is that upon cloisonné enamel, which is readable and sound 
in no mean degree; and it may be said of even the worst that 
it 1S accurat » far as it ind with all it lefer " 
thoroughly well meant Dut i ifter all, as a publication 

‘xe that the book attains to eminence. That the example 


illustrated are not all well chosen— are interesting commercially 
ratherthan as objects of Art—may be readily conceded. The 
fact remains that, good or bad, they are produced with such 
exemplary magnificence as to give a permanent value to the 
book in which they appear. To give any adequate account of 
them in the space at our disposal is impossible Some are in 
photogravure ; thos in colour are mostly the work of Lemerciet 
of Paris. Among them may be mentioned, in the first part, a 


masterpiece in encrusted lacquer, which represents the escape 


from their demon conductor of a batch of vuuls bound for the 
gates of Tartar, which is simply as good as it can be ( 
picuous in the third part are the grotesque in ivory and wood 


of Chung-kwei engaged in combat with a crowd of demon 
tole t] 


the portrait of Ben-kei as he appeared when he the bell 


of Mi-i-dera 
ot the lovely ind iccompli hie | poet , i daughter ot 


the lacquer and encrusted work, after Yosai, 


the illustrious Shunzei), who won the heart of a lettered prince 
and became a princess, by the grace with which she 
leaned upon an ume-tree, ind the aptness and propriety with 
which she juoted verse; the uperb Jukusa embroidered 
with peacocks; all the lacquers and embroideries in general. 
In the last instalment is a fine ivory, representing the combat 


of Ben-kei and Yoshitsuné, 


the Brahma and the Indra at Té6-dati-j1; me wonderful 


with two admirable miniatures of 


pecimens of champlevé and cloisonne, from the collections of 
Mrs. Adam Bell, Mr. Bowes, and Mr. Ernest Hart; and a 


piece of embr ‘idery produced in Kioto in the seventeenth 


century, which simply begyars description We might speak 


> 
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of a score besides: but we must leave our readers to see and 
admire for themselves. What is more, they will learn a great 


deal that is novel and true about a subject as delightful as 
any in the range of Art. With this subject Mr. Audsley has 
identified himself; and it will be long ere the association is 
dissolved, and the services which he has rendered to all 


students of the arts of Japan are forgotten. 


MISCELLANIES.—Mr. Church’s ‘‘Carthage,’’ in ‘‘ The 
Story of the Nations ’’ series (London: Fisher Unwin), is 
mainly a story of battles, massacres, and sieges; it is probably, 
even certainly, more accurate than ‘‘Salambd,”’ but it is not 
nearly so picturesque and suggestive. The illustrations are 
appropriate, but inexpensive; Mr. Church acknowledges his 
indebtedness for most of them to Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez. 
rhe second volume of Mr. Roach Smith’s ‘‘ Retrospections, 
Social and Arch:eological’’ (London: Bell & Sons) contains 
a good many personal details, some pleasant anecdotes, anda 
certain amount of antiquarianism; it may be read without 
much difficulty. The text of ‘‘ Legends and Popular Tales of 
the Basque People’’ (London: Fisher Unwin) is by Mariana 
Monteiro; it is very readable, though the style is heavy and 
the diction strained. The illustrations, which are in photo- 
gravure, are the work of Mr. Harold Copping ; they mean 
well. ‘* Engraving ’’ (London: Cassell), which Mr. Stevenson 
has translated from ‘‘ La Gravure ’’ of Vicomte Henri Dela- 
borde, is infinitely better reading than the original, for Mr. 
Stevenson's English is not less vigorous and expressive than 
M. Delaborde’s French is woolly and inexact. The chapter 
on English engraving which Mr. William Walker has added 
to the original work partakes too much of the nature of a 
catalogue, but is useful and comprehensive. The illustrations 


are well chosen, but a trifle worn. 


If it serves any real purpose to class engravings, they may 
broadly be grouped under three heads :—those prints which 
command attention by reason of the subject; those which 
whilst faithfully following the spirit of the picture which they 
aim at reproducing, attract by the intrinsic merit of the repro- 
ducer’s art; and those which belong to the class known as 
‘* painter-etchings.’’ Under the first head comes the etching 
by Charles Waltner, after Frank Dicksee’s *‘ Romeo and 
Juliet’ (Arthur Tooth and Sons), A. Brunet-Debaines’ etching 
of B. W. Leader, A.R.A.’s, ‘At Evening Time’ (Agnew 
and Sons), and the photogravure after W. Q. Orchardson, 
R.A.’s, ‘Her First Dance’ (Dowdeswell and Dowdeswells). 
The work of the etcher of the first plate, published as a com- 
panion to the painter’s ‘ Harmony,’ possesses a fineness and 
minuteness by no means too common, and it is from such as 
this that the locust host of amateur etchers could learn an 
instructive lesson. M. Waltner has attained to the nice 
boundary line between the brilliant facility of the etcher’s art 
and the minute detail of the engraver's practice. Of very 
different character, and yet in some measure alike, is A, 
Brunet-Debaines’ treatment of Mr. Leader’s well-remem- 
bered picture. Here, whilst not a line is meaningless, the 
etcher relies largely for his effects on the adroit distribution 
of the lights in the picture. In this respect the black and 
white reproduction shows to advantage beside the original, 


to which the etcher has added something of direct force 


Ihe etching, too, is less ‘‘ well vroomed”’ than Mr. Leadene 
Aly* 
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canvas. The photogravure of Mr. Orchardson’s ‘ Her First 
Dance’ comes as a straggler at the end of the long array of 
reproductions, of which we hear on many hands that there is 
less in store for the future. The public, it is said, are tiring 
of ‘‘process’’ plates. There is one more plate, the etching by 
F. Slocombe after Farquharson’s ‘ Twilight’ (The Fine Art 
Society), which for convenience we include in this class. 
Its treatment is individual, yet the beauties of the original 
picture were such as to command more than average respect 
for the painter. There is no attempt to do more than the 
etcher can safely do, and, as a pure etching, it is bound to 
receive attention. 

Before quite leaving this class of work we must record the 
recent issue of certain etchings of pictures by Chas. Cattermole, 
R.I., illustrating four important events in Lancashire history : 
‘The Visit of King James to Hoghton Tower,’ ‘ The Battle of 
Preston,’ ‘ Whalley Abbey,’ and ‘ A Preston Guild in the Seven- 
teen Century.’ The etchings have that peculiar characteristic 
style which we have learnt to associate with the name of 
Cattermole, and as pictorial records of important historical 
events they should be of interest, especially to Lancashire 
men. They are published by L. S. Walmsley, of Black- 
burn. , 

The etching by Robert W. Macbeth, A.R.A., of the late 
Geo. Mason’s ‘ Pastoral Symphony’ (Thos. Agnew and Sons), 
comes well at the head of the class of reproduction on which 
the etcher indubitably makes his mark. It is a poetic render- 
ing of a poetic subject. It is Geo. Mason’s picture seen 
through Mr. Macbeth’s spectacles. The result is happy, if we 
accept it for what it claims to be, an etching, and do not 
insist on too slavish a copy of the original work. 

Of what the ‘‘painter-etchers’’ have been recently doing 
we have three examples before us, ‘To Meet the Fleet,’ an 
original etching by John Fullwood (The Fine Art Society); 
‘Windsor Castle,’ original etching by David Law (Dowdes- 
well and Dowdeswells) ; and ‘Charlcote,’ by F. Slocombe (The 
Fine Art Society). At the outset we feel a little disappointed 
with the large plate which Mr. Fullwood has etched, but a 
longer acquaintance serves not only to eradicate this first im- 
pression, but to disclose many qualities not at first perceived. 
The scene is full of business and bustle, finding a healthy 
contrast in the quiet of the sea which rolls away to the horizon. 
Mr. Fullwood has grasp of a good subject, and the knowledge 
to enable him to freely execute it. Very different indeed, in 
style, in treatment, and in subject, is this plate from the work 
which David Law last published. Windsor Castle is a time- 
honoured and oft-tried subject, and its attraction can no 
longer be that of novelty. Perhaps Mr. Law has recognised 
this, and put more than usual care and thought into his plate, 
which is characterized, moreover, by even more than his 
customary sensitiveness and delicacy of touch. The last of 
the plates now under review is the large upright by Fred. 
Slocombe. ‘Charlcote’ is issued as a companion to the 
‘Rookery,’ a plate which has been hugely popular, and will, 
naturally, be the subject of comparison. Under such circum- 
stances, we will not attempt to dictate, but simply record our 
impression that it can hardly fail of equal, if not wider, accept- 
ance with the ‘Rookery.’ What it lacks in other respects, it 
gains in effect and atmosphere. <A contrast, yet a companion, 
it is in Mr. Slocombe’s happiest vein; and that is saying 
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THE COLONIAL AND INDIAN EXHIBITION. 


INTRODUCTION. 



















I Shae magnificent Gisplay of the wealth Japan, is there a more certain traditional and instinctive 

|| and treasure of Greater Britain native feeling for Art than in many of the provinces of India. 

brought together in the Galleries at South In their eve for harmonious arrangements of colour, in their 

i s Kensington, is essentially a record of ma- power of skilfully disposing ornament over a given surface, 

terial and industrial progress and and in thei appreciation of graceful and correct outline, it 
success, vast, no doubt, beyond seems almost impossible for the Indian workers to err; and 
the power of most minds to con- surely never before have we had such an opportunity, as we 
ceive, and wholly unparalleled until have here presented to us, of forming a true estimate of the 

now in the history of the world. Art-handicrafts of this marvellous country. In certain of our 

But it is not alone in its social Colonial possessions, where a savage race with a strongly 
and commercial aspects that the accentuated feeling for ornament, as was the case with the 

present exhibition is a remarkable New Zealanders, has been displaced by European settlers, it 

one. It appeals alike to the artist is interesting to note how entirely the Art-work of the abori 
4 and to the Art-lover, as well as ginal inhabitants has failed to produce any impression on the 
Gey | to the economist and to the states- decorative work of the colonists. Nowhere have we been 
a yh man, in the many-sided indica- able, even after careful search, to discover any traces of the 
My yy tions it affords to us of activity existence of such an influence. Of course, as might have 
and skill, and it will be our plea- been expected, where a colony has sprung up in close proxi- 

sant task, in what will follow, to 
. gather together a few of the more 


important lessons tothe Art work- 
man and the designer which it 
conveys to us, and to furnish a brief and concise account of 
the Art wealth of India and of the Colonies revealed to us in 
these collections. 

The picture we have here is indeed a varied one—the 
wondrous native handicrafts of India, its metal- 
work, its pottery, and its textiles; the savage 
Art of New Zealand, Western Africa, and 
Australia; the ancient civilisation of Cy- 
prus; the Art of China, coming to us 
from Hong Kong; and the skilful 
workmanship of Malta, which par- 
.akes of the refinement of Italian 
culture. The material wealth of 
Australia and the Cape seems, it is 
true, to have left small room fot 
artistic progress, while Canada has 
felt too strongly the influence of her 
American neighbours to make an in- 
dependent advance in the Fine Arts; but 
amidst all the signs of physical prosperity 
and development there is everywhere apparent 


a striving after artistic effect, which though 


wnd Chilamchi. Panjab 


Lngraved A ftali 


te 


at times rude and ignorant, at others gives abun- 

dant evidence of inspiration from true and living 

sources mity to a prosperous and thriving country, it has moulded its 
In no part of the world, with the sole exception, perhaps, 0! 


1886, 


arts and industries in strict accordance with those of its more 
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ome minds a sense of 
di ippointment to find 
how much remains to 
be done in order to bring 
up even the most for- 
ward and proyressive of 
our colonies to the stan- 
dard of Art excellence 
to which we ourselves 
have attained; but it 
must be remembered 
that everything has with 


themtaken viant strides, 





that they have fre- 


reache d, within 


ha I . us, the mo 


Nearly everywhere we 


centurie > 


AND 


find the love of Art to ——____— ~ 
pl , and we may 1 Gor 

take it for granted that, 
I cted, tl impulse will ere lon, pr eC eXCt 
I What we have chiefly to guard avainst, a 
1 t important that we should keep this fact « t 
Deore . the tendency of the trons commercial 
the British race to lose sight of the artistic a 


t of 1 native populations with which we are br 
‘ ict. It would be sad indeed to contemplate tl 
mM tion or the decay olf any one of the iIndivgenor 

must remember that many of them ar: 


that it may need our | ts 


I then mn the face of the Pp h ali-l 


all | wer ¢ { being influenced 
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certain directions we may be found wanting, the disp 
sures us of the excellence and value of the Art work of | 
with an incentive to foster and maintajy 
it. Of this we may be certain, that we could never, if 4] 

traditional handicrafts were lost, revive them by any effort 
we should be likely to make; and it is only by a widespread 


sense of appreciation and liberal encouragement that much 


that most delightful and excellent in the minor Art handi- 
crafts of India can be secured a prolonged existences 
coming struggle with the factory system. 

But it is not alone in its warnings that such a display as 
tl is of value; it must also occasion to us and to all true 


lovers of their country a sense of joy and gratitude for what 


has bee ( b the our far-oft children n the ear 
| on of the triumpl 1 stor t 
them d for é 
ea RE aE ee ee not distant futur kor 

| 


treasures, amassed in 
some of the most beau- 
tiful and in some of the 
most fertile quarters of 
the earth, have been 


won by our own sons 





and belong to our own 


kith and kin. There 
has been in recent times 
a disposition in the 
minds of some of our 
statesmen and _ politi- 
cians, a tendency to re- 
gard the colonies as 


‘‘from us’’ but not “ of 


us. Surely never did 
a more fatal creed than 
this gain acceptance in 
our midst. Our ow! 
smalland comparatively) 
insignificant island has 
littlke room for expan- 
sion, except in these 

broad lands across the 
i | sea we have made our 
own. England united 


; ' 


to these great colonies 
———_—_____- by the most intimate 
bonds which statesmen 


can devise, may well 


hold ] ( nst the growing power of the nations ol 
Europe, with whom she is confronted, and who may any 
ent | me op] d to he 
Phe P1 who presides over the present I chibition, and 
to whose foresight and initiative we owe its inception and 
its completion, has shown a deep knowledge of the power 
we here possess, and a true insight into the best ns 
of cementing the friendship between the various porti of 
the great empire over which he will one day be called upon 
to reign lhe future of England, as well as the future o! 
] 


colonies, | n federation, and the splendid example fu 
by Australia in the recent war has taught to all th i 


' . ‘ ° ’ lanial ) n 
ir lesson that we have, indeed, in our colonial pt ¥ 


r of strength within striking distance 
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of the British Colonial 
dominions. On the wall, 
over the turnstiles, a 
panorama of Li ndon re- 
minds the visitor of a 
fact hitherto not sufh- 
ciently appreciated, that 
London is the capital of 
the largest, and at the 

ume time the most loyal, 
empire on the globe. On 


the wall facing the en- 


dmiral desig b 
1) ité ire id the thre 
rwa that lead into 
‘ Ser | ( Ind in 
Vestibule I] W 
have bee tastefull 


draped with Kashmir 
ind Panjab printed cali- 
coes, sclected for this 
purpose by the inde- 
fatigable superintendent 


of the Indian Museum, 


Mr. C. Purdon Clarke, 
C.1.E., d go | recent 
\ t India as an 
( from the Royal 
Commissionet of the 
Exhibition. But the 


| more than aroused 
diverted to the display 
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' - 
com] ! the arrangements of this court. To the left cuting their various trades. Around the palace will be foun 
; of th lery will be found the Imperial Economic and Mr. Thomas Wardle’s instructive and artistic collection of 
( ercial Court, presided over by Dr. George Watt, the Indian silks, which will be found not only to contain a com- 
il officer deputed by the Government of India for this plete series of the woven and embroidered silks of Indi " O 

fs rpose. Unlike the Art Court, the exhibits shown in this in addition a most instructive display of the wild and dom, 

| have been arranged according to an industrial system, ticated silks. 

1 of a geographical. That is to say, all fibres have There is yet another gallery devoted to India, the Fast 
been placed in a section of the court by themselves. Thus Arcade. This will be found to commence from the Indian 
ith the greatest ease the inquirer Vestibule on the right, and 


can study within a small area all to pass round the eastern 











f the pro lucts of one class instead side of the Exhibition, be- 
of having, as at former exhibitions, tween the Indian Museum 
to wander over the entire Indian and the court devoted to 
; ection the West Indies. This is 
rhe gallery to the right of the the Indian Administration 

central avenue is that known as Court, in which will be found 

the Indian Bazaar. The first models, photographs, maps, and 

portion of this court, and the one records specially prepared in order 

which attracts the greatest to demonstrate the administration of 

number of visitors, has been India. In the section of this court 

designated “The Animal devoted to education, for example, will be 

Trophy.’’ Within a small space found a large series of drawings and water 

a selection of the leading ani- colourings done by the pupils of the Indian 

mals of India has been grouped School of Art; and in another, a collection of 

' in an amusing way; but it must drawings of the ancient monuments of India, ex- 
a Y net be supposed that the exile on hibited chiefly by Dr. J. Burgess, the Director-General 


India’s tropical swamps and im- f the Archeological Survey of India. 





We do not propose to deal, however, with every section 







penetrable jungles meets at every 


step a tiger, a cheetah, an albino of the Exhibition, and must, therefore, accept the above 


> 
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black-buck, an alligator, and a python. * as a sufficiently complete general account; but before 
Mr. Rowland Ward has displayed skill i|9 passing to examine in greater detail the gallery devoted 
in the life-like attitudes in which he He to Indian Art, it may not be out of place to add here 
has placed each animal. ‘The remainder hs that India, at the present Exhibition, is occupying five 


times as much space as she has ever before held at any 
former exhibition. This result is mainly due to Mr. Buck 
and the officers of his department, who, in India, worked 


hard to secure the unqualified success which has attended 


of the gallery is devoted to small shops 


or stalls, where the visitor may purchase 











and carry away at once examples of the Art He 
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manufactures of India. 








Still to the right, and in the small piece of their labours. This is the more commendable, seeing that 
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but for the persistent manner in which they worked and 
appealed to the London Exhibition authorities for more 


OG Ae Fas : 


yround which separates the southern from the 


central blocks, will be found ‘“* The Indian 





Palace.”” We shall have occasion to allude and still more space, we should have had repeated in 











4 
>| 
again to this building, designed and constructed Ale London one of the stereotyped collections which India 
by Mr. C, Purdon Clarke ; suffice it to say, for y) 6 has been in the habit of sending to ordinary exhibitions. 
IA |@ ae 
the present, that from the palace a collection of ie) Indeed, we feel assured that India could quite easily have 









mall shops or booths surround a square, forming filled twice the space which she at present occupies, and 





might have had, even with advantage, a separate exhibi- 
tion devoted to herself entirely. While this 1s so, a 
ital mistake will be made by any one entering the 


present Exhibition in the hope of seeing 


a sort of Seraz, the entrance to which is 


through Sindia’s stone gateway opposite ‘* Old 


lh arch now the property ol the nation, 


he construction of which was entirely the finest samples ever produced of 
t forts of Ma Keith, un each Indian Art. The present is not 
1 il difficulties, to ~ ‘ a collection of ancient or specially- 
WwW what native artificers could do eet. a Suet selected Indian Art like that to be 
bint: ‘cnnet diladiamesiaete dinele Marble P'dlar from the Lalace fort, Agra. ; . ; wut iS 

| : Drawn by F. Stevens. seen at the Indian Museum, but } 
th. It has been placed much too ais one of the articles now produced, 
Old London gateway for its proportions to be which can be actually purchased in quantity at the present 
fact, it has been sacrificed to the Indian day from the men who are described as the manufacturers 
to which it has been attached—a strange incon- of the particular samples displayed. Many of the articles 
ty, this intermixture of Hindoo and Mahommedan archi- offered for sale are no doubt in some cases degenerations 
) 5 It would be interesting to know who is answerable from similar articles produced fifty years ago, but not more 
In 1] “ , : so than are the silks sold in London for the ladies’ dresses 
a ‘ a 1. ae iv bags = ans arene to London of to-day inferior in point of quality and durability ' » th ” 
‘is ay be daily seen busily engaged prose- sold half a century ago. Competition is in India in 
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1 Europe injuring the Art industries. But it should not b. certainly exi ther i charm and _ freshne t tl 
; forgotten that even fifty years ago, or at any other period, Indian Art manufactures which . cs a i ‘ ‘ to : ‘ 
bad as well as good pieces were produced. The bad wer that feeling of satisfaction which the + ve ro nie t] 
destroyed and the good preserved, until for fabulous sum him from the Colonial and Indian Exhibit 7 nee 
the best have found their way into museums or the cabinet We propose to examine three « “ f |r \rt 
of collectors. We cannot, therefore, reiterate too for ibly that manufac ae ;, compa we tl ( | ed | th , a . 
the collection now on view is a typical one of the Indian Art namely, (1) Wood and St Ca | Metal work nd 
industries of to-day, and that in spite of demerits, which 3) Pottery. 
Ty 
INDIAN DECORATIVE ART. 
PROVINCIAL SCREENS OF CARVED WOOD OR STONE. 
_ Art of every country must be interpreted in the light they are accepted as having ent 1dr through the | 
thrown on it by the study of the social and religious of the Panjab Himalaya. About Tk ey had } 
habits of the people. In perhaps no other country hav possession of Ayodhya (the Oudh of to-day thi 
vreater re ‘* Ramayana,’ written lor ift t ! 
vol hat pr 1] ( 
Oct re 1 when | ‘ 
han ‘ Mahabhar ( 
Im f Arya a hy 
th fac a or V ‘ 
one of t py the « 
most pot of mi 1 | i 
unting for th dred yea rat 3. ‘ 
peculiarities of Indian Art. traced as a separ I 
The field of many a hard- BRAHMANISM.—The ** Mal ut 
fought struggle for supremacy, years, continues the history, | a 
during which empires successively priestly Brahmans, and tells of the ine . 
rose and were overthrown, India human and selfish dogma of ca Thi t ! ! t 
has seen wave after wave of be viewed as now obscured by the popular « ol 
lers conquer and colonise het Brahmanism. The sun and m the firmament, and t 
fertile plains, establishing new glories of the 
ocial customs and new religion terrestrial <= . i| 
Ihe arts and industries of India world are no . | 
nay be accepted as the adapta- more the mani 
tor and evolutions of at least festation ol vt) 
three thousand years of such the upreme ty 
chang Each important and omnipotent 1 
ndependent conception may be creator of the | 
viewed marking a new epor h Unive Lh i | 
in the long and dark pre-histort act of worship, | 
e, before the written chronology Brahm, has 
opened in the tenth century with taken the 
the nvasions of Mahmud of place of the 
Ghazni. being Wor- 
Scindia’s Gateway. fue Vepic FAITH AND THI shipped, and 
AKYANS.—Without traversing too has been con- 
far the debatable field of anthropology, it is desirable to review stituted the 
very briefly the accepted theories regarding the omgin of greatest of all 
the people of India in order to understand their arts. The ods, with the 
curtain rises with the Rig Veda, and the influence of that Brahmans a 
monotheistic nature-loving song has pervaded everything his an thood Copy of Marble Screen around the Zomb in 
that can be called Indian for the past five thousand and twice- sme fA 
Penned by a Sanskrit-speaking people, who invaded and born men. So 
conquered the greater mass of the previous (or, as th long as thisascendancy is admitte the of t 
are generally called, aboriginal) inhabitants of India aboriginal people are tolerated, at 1 their | 
became the inspiration of a new religion. For conve! pt uhcat of lesser a 
; — — upreme. Tl from the Vedas Brahr 
these invaders are generally spoken of as the Aryans, and prea 
18806. 


























lure TURANIAN RACES OF INDIA. — But before tracing 


this brief history farther it is necessary to refer again to the 


aboriginal tribes of India. It is beside our present purpose 


to inquire into who these pre-Aryans were, and we may there- 


nqul 

, i 
fore accept the popular term for them of Turanians. It is 
enough to know that India was peopled long before the 
Aryans broug!t their classical language and high civilisation 


io Hindustan. It is customary to refer the Indo-Turanians to 
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a) 


temples and were accordingly 


ignorant of art and architecture ; 


but their Vedic literature carries 

their history back two thousand years 

before the oldest known stone monu- 
ments, lo a people who worshipped 
nature, the most perfect personifications 
of their glorious conceptions of the unseen 
god of the universe would have failed to 


beget a responsive religious thought that, for 


a moment, could be compared with the in- 


: 
' spiration awakened by the contemplation of 


the dawn when the mists are dispelled and 

all nature hastens to salute the rising sun. For 

two thousand years the Aryan invaders do not 

appear to have constructed temples of any kind, 
ds th aboriginal tribes most probably wor- 

hipped their fallic symbols in perishable temples 

made of wood or bamboo. We have at all events no 


Aryan, still le 


mn of the Arvan 


pre-Aryan monuments, but the con- 
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with 


mer 
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two great sections, (@) the inhabitants of the more inaccessible 


portions of the Gangetic and Brahmaputra basins, and (d) the 
Turanians of South India. From the prevalence of « —— and 
Snake Worship”’ among them, Mr. Fergusson called the former 
the Nagas ; the latter are generally known as the Dravidians. 
Much of the so-called Hindu art of to-day must be traced to a 
Turanian origin. 

ORIGIN OF ART.—The early Aryans had no need for 






















can no longer be said to 
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exist, can be established be- 
the 







yond question; so also 
various forms of religious thought 
which grew out of the Vedas can 
with equal ease be shown to be 
intimately related to the Turanian 
faith. The Nagas, or pre-Aryan in- 
habitants of Northern and Eastern India, 
were the descendants mest probably of 
hordes of invaders who from time to time 
entered India from the north and north-east, 
through the numerous passes along the Hima- 
layan chain. The differences between these 
tribes might be accepted as the effect of greater 
antiquity of origin, and longer residence in 
times 
hordes of 


having 


Even within historic 
the 


entered 


adopted regions. 


has occurred, various 


' 

‘ 

t . 

bh Siamese people 
siven origin to the Ahoms, Kamptis, Snigphos, 


of 


this 


who Assam 


and probably also to some 


Lndo-Duddhiszic 


‘ 
int, 


Bold and tear- 


the Nepalese. 
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less, the Nagas seem to have fought the Aryans bravely, but that Greek was modifying Buddl c Art, the new faith of 
they had finally to fall back and yield to greater skill and Jainism was making rapid progr and the elevant detail 
superior intelligence. Many retired into the mountain recess: elaborated upon Buddhi wy ome ie | m the Ja ; ' : wine 
while others struggled on in the plains and were finally ab- tutes one of the most remarkable feat i“ of tediien a “Te 
sorbed into the lower castes of Brahmanism. bringing with VAISHNAVA AND SArva.—A period of ‘ it d iemene 
them their gods and Tantric forms of worship. This low ettled, however, on India, just as Jainism had attained to 
social position they seem, however, to have resented, and when equal popularity with Buddhism. We shall never know the 
Sakya Muni preached the faith of Buddhism, it was the Nayas full details of what then took place. The Brahmans are found 


who first embraced the new doctrine. 


reasserting themselves at the Court of the Great Vicramaditva 


SU DDHISM.— was no oweve i Ve “OR ' 
BUDDHISM.—It wa t, however, until the year 250 B.C., bout A.D. 490 to $30), and when the cloud cleared away, and 
when Asoka became a Buddhist, that the new faith assumed a we are enabled to pick up again the chain of India’s lithi 
formidable position. It then became the state religion, and histe ry, Buddhism had completely d ppear Le nt in 
‘ ppriece i i] ( read, Ce] ! 
soon spread until the greater part of the people of India became Assam, Nepal, and Burma. Indeed, it n be doubted 


Buddhists. Fora thousand years thereafter it reigned, and 


India was then a united nation. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF STONE INTO ARCHITECTURE.— 


\bout this time 
ilso Asoka 
substituted 
stone for wood 
in the construc- 
tion of the great 
architectural 
monuments, 
some of which still pro- 

claim to the world the greatness 
and power of this enlightened king 
—the Constantine of Buddhism. 
The earlier buildings constructed 
by the Buddhists are clearly lithic reproduc- 
tions of designs which probably for centuries 
before were executed in wood. The gradual 
evolution to more constructive conceptions, 
suitable for stone, affords one of the most 
interesting studies in Indian history. 

INTRODUCTION OF GREEK ART INTO INDIA, 

—During the first half of the Buddhistic period 
the Topes and Rails of Buddh Gaya and of 
Bharut were constructed, and these are es- 
sentially Indian, there being absolutely no 
trace of Egyptian or any other Art about them. 
Ihe better known Rails and Torans (or gate- 
ways) of Sanchi and of Amravati, on the other 
hand, mark a radical change, which can alone 
be accounted for by the political changes which 
at this period were taking place in Northern 
India. Alexander the Great had made his 
appearance in India, and shortly after Bactria 
became the most eastern point of the Hellenic 
Empire. During the latter half, therefore, of 
the Buddhistic period, Greek influence in India 
must have been considerable, and this may 
be accepted as accounting for the classical 
Art of India. With these facts before us it is 
no more difficult to account for the Doric 
temples of Kashmir, and the Corinthian pillars 
of the Gandhara monasteries near Peshawar, 
nor for the Grieco-Buddhistic sculptures found 
in Uppér India and Afghanistan. It would 
indeed be surprising if classical Art were not 
found in India, but its introduction dates from 


before the Christian era. 


JAINA.—At the same time Fev pore Sere 


Sra 


( ry , 


whether the 


juddhism of Nepal and Assam should not rather 


be vie wed as re-importation , tl f rc] 1, and the 

latter from Siam. However that may | from the seventh 
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MAHOMEDAN 
CONQUERS! ANID SARA- 
CENIC ARI The old dynastic 
had disappeared, and the Rajput 
races were triumphant over the 
Buddhists, when the 3 whol 
country was changed by the Mahomedan 
nvasions and the importation of Saracenic 
Art. From that date, however, the chrono- 
logy of India is no more indebted to the 
ancient monuments, but has been carefully 
written. 


fue DRAVIDIANS., We have 


’ 


already 
alluded to these as the Turanians of South 


India, but it snece iry to ¢ xplain he re, very 


briefly, that although the oldest Dravidian 


monuments with which we are at present 
familiar, are litthe more than three hundred 
years old, still they are intensely interesting, 
and quite different from anything else known 
n India. There is much of an Assyrian 
character about them, but nothing to prove that 
this may not be due to early trade established 


between the Persian Gulf and the West Coa 


of India. The Dravidians do not appear o 
have embraced Buddhism, although in some 
parts of Madras they became Ja 
Duk CHALURKYA Little is known reyard- 
ingr the ] pil ]} eem to spril into 
power with their arts and architecture almost 
il blown at once J hey appear to have 
ccupied the country of Hyderabad north 
to Lerar ind h to M tre hin 
east to the | iy ol bh il ! yeon the 
I 1 and the Ge iver J l to 
constitute the Kalyan « ist i nan ven 
tot » afte the ca i () Lily Ja is, 
they ca li but i ! ited a 
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among the finest in India. The pillars found in their temples and very unlike Jaina pillars ; it is probable they may yet come 
are massive and elaborately ornamented. They are formed of to be referred to this dynasty. 
a combination of the square and the circle, the place of the CLASSIFICATION OF INDIAN ART.—But we have said enoy h 
bracketed capital of the Jainas being taken by a large square to remind the reader of the more important revolutions which 
b with pendants from the four corners. These enormous have taken place in India during the past five thousand years 
pillars, according to Dr. Burgess’ most recent discoveries, would and as these mark the introduction of the prevailing types of 
appear to have been turned on a lathe, the weight of the stone art and architecture it may be as well to recapitulate the ideas 
having been supported by water. <A pit appears to have been we have tried to work out. The Aryans brought to India its 
dug and a pivot fixed in the bottom: upon this, vertically, the great classical literature, but none of its arts. The evolutions 
crude block of stone was fixed and held in its place by fasten- however, of the Vedic faith into Buddhism, and finally modern 
ings at the top. When adjusted the pit seems to have been Hinduism, may be accepted as producing all the forms of Indian 
filled with water to the required height, and the stone rotated Art except its Classical Art brought to it by the Greeks, and its 
and turned, like a piece of wood, into the desired form. Saracenic brought by the Mahomedans. Local Art con- 
Ihe pillars in the so-called Jaina temples of Madbidri in f ceptions, like local superstitions and Tantric forms of 
Kanara, are almost identical with the Chalukvan pillars, k worship, were embraced by the Brahmans during the 
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rowth of Hinduism 1 we may introduction of the horizontal arch, 
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thus classify the Indian Art of to-day which, in the form of a dome, ad- 


wttgesidde 
cvs 








in approximately its chronological order :— a ip mitted of being supported on pillars. This led 
Ist. BUDbDHISTIC.—This is chiefly found in the ify wea x to the second great feature—the development of 
roc k-cut caves and topes of the Bombay Presidency ay) iy por" the bracketed pillar. It was not always possible 
and of Central India. It is impossible to avoid the = at 3 to get stone architraves sufficiently long to span 
on that the rail-enclosed topes of the Bud- the space between the pillars on which a dome was 
dhists bear a remarkable resemblance to the Druidi- to be constructed, and this difficulty was overcome 
cal topes and erect stones of Europe. But the mo to a large extent by developing bracketed pillars. 
kin features of Buddhistic architecture ar W Indeed, the pillars were often twice bracketed, a 
the circular yoni-shaped arch thrown over the second set of brackets being formed lower down or 
doors and windows of the rock-cut facade, and the about one-third from the top of the pillar. From these 
a e octagonal pillars with heavy animal capitals. last brackets struts rose to carry the central weight of 
The construction of the early edifices is remarkabh the architrave. These struts soon became architec- 
len, especially that of the rails, and the concep- tural features in the Jaina style, assuming a gariat led 
tion of these rails was not only used as a decorative form which might be traced as built up of the sai red 
idea on the walls of the ancient Chaétyas, or meeting trisula. An example of this will be found in the ston 
places, but has been carried into modern decora- screen on the right-hand side of the North-West 
t . We give an illustration of part of a door | Provincial Court, but we regret exce: lingly that this 
in the Exhibition as common through India, screen has been left in so unfinished a state. The 
it especially in the Bombay Presidency. It is clear pire *: stone garland is there, but no attempt has been made 
that this design is taken from the rail of the Gau- eaiditae to finish the pillars, and neither sets ol brackets 
tamiputra Cave, near Nassick. Soe’ are shown. They are, however, copied from a tual 
d. GR.ACO-BUDDHISTIC.—The most pronounced owed exampl ;, but a more successful selection of this type 

imples of this are found in Northern India, but “ek, of architecture might easily have been made. 
Cla 1 Art designs may be traced in almost every ~~ 4th. INDO-ARYAN (the Hindu art and architectur 
province, Stone was introduced into Indian architec- ms of Northern India or the Gangetic basin).—The most 
jure 1 t probably in col jue of Greek iy = striking feature of this style is the great accumu- 
Ws 1 Sp lation of animal and human forms of decoration, 
JAINA 1} is met with more or less all f a. thickly dispersed with signs taken from the ‘‘ Tree 
over India, and may be defined as an elabora- and Snake Worship” of the pre-Aryans. lhe 

ak c I ] . 

n of Buddhistic forms. It as i ' . temples are erect towers 1S 
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square base, and assuming externally a curvilinear o 


is stones was employed. Px rhaps the mos 


There are one or two admirable models of this kind, 


objects shown 1 are the five marbk 


especially so, which will be found about the middle of the 


pillars brought from the F 


Indian bazaar. In Bengal this architecture assumed a very 


been built into a verandah near the Indian Palacs 


striking modification in the flattened arch of the cornice, ar 


Exhibition), and have been presented by Sir Alfred Lyall to the 


idea apparently taken from the form of the indigenous | 


British nation. Once these pillars 


hut. The Bengal screens at the Exhibition illustrate this 


curious cornice, and they 
are especially interesting 
because they show that 
local Art has exercised a 
much more powerful influ- 
ence on the arts introduced 
into India than most people 
are aware. Not only did 
sengal give its character- 
istic cornice to the Brah- 
mans, but long after to the 
Mahomedans also. There 
are no Indo-Aryan temples 
known of an earlier date 
than the fifth century. 

sth. DRAVIDIAN (South 
India).—Although the tem- 
ples of Madras are sacred 
to the same deities as those 
of the Gangetic basin, archi- 
tecturally they are quite 
distinct, and thus we have 
again another illustration 
of the manner in which the 
Brahmans accepted and 
adopted, as their own, local 
Art conceptions. In Dra- 
vidian style the edifices are 
nearly always pyramidal, 
many-storied, with a double 
curved projecting cornice. 
Detached shafts with trans- 
verse purlins resting on 


double or combined pillars 


sion of the wonderful marble Palace of the Fort of Avra, but the 


tren irritant 





ee 








eae 





[the front pillar being often an 


animal or demon group (the Vali)], rising from an elaborately 





carved stylobate, are its chief characteristic features. 


Madras provincial carved wooden screen at the Exhibition 


shows the Dravidian cornice, but the pillars supporting 


are Jaina and not Dravidian. 


A good ex imple of Dravidian 





pillars (after the pillars in the porch of the Chillambaram 


temple) will be found in the screen enclosing the court devoted to 


the Central Provinces. It is most unfortunate that a gr 


effort has not been made to represent the typical architecture of 


the Provinces of India in these screens than has been done. 


6th. CHALUKYAN (the Jaina and Hindu architecture of 


Kalyan dynasty). It is to be regretted that no exan p] 





this style has been shown at the Exhibition. 


7th. INDO -SARACENIC 


INDO - MAHOMEDAN, — 1 


feature of this stvle may be said to be 


;, and the almost « 


arches supported on thin circular pillar 
le 


and suddenly-pointed dome. 
most of the Rajputana screen: 
from Lucknow, shown in the 
attained it 


that of his son and grandson. 











Provinces of India, and the classification of Art 


ections, to represent the prevailing 


objects into provincial 


JeYrORE.—On passing under the Jeypore screen (page >) 





tion. 
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exist in India. 


vista of carved wood and stone will immediately arrest att, n- 


Jeypore section are Saracenic, the pillars closely resem} 
those of the lovely Sultana’s Kiosk of Futtehpur Sikri near 
Agra. 

THE PIGEON-HOUSE.—The Baroda pigeon-house standing 





shown in the Exhibition, it should be understood they nowh re 


the conventionalized Vakar-fhana (or drum-house), th: long 
/ “ss 


A close inspection will reveal that the designs of the 


{ 
DIINg 


4 


near the centre will most probably next attract attention. By 


| some fancy of the artist a distorted miniature cenotaph has 
|} been plac ed on the top of this most elegant Structure. This 


no doubt gives a finish, not unpleasing, for its present orna- 


mental purpose, but it is somewhat unfortunate that the artist 


pigeon-house. 
the modern Hindu tomb of Rajah Baktawar at Ulwar, in 


Sidehoard-back of Deep Under-cut Burmese Wood-carving. 
4 v | 
forms of Art manufactures. Being limited in height to fifteen 


feet, it was, however, found impossible to Carry out this idea, 


and with the exception of the Bengal screens all the others 
how Indian decorative woodwork as often employed in stone 


bulldis (VS, OF the y re produc 2) in wood, de signs u ed in stone or 


iron. But in the form of screens and miniature panels as 


Mahomedans. 


| should have gone to Rajputana for this addition to a Baroda 


The cenotaph is as near as possible a copy of 


which the Bengali curved cornice is employed to break the 


monotony and severity of the straight lines borrowed from the 


NEPAL.—The small quaint screen which encloses the Nepal 


court bears evidence of a most pronounced Naga or Tartar 
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the School of Art, but the 
workmanship is characteristic 
of Gujarat surface-carving. 
PANJAB.—Beyond the pigeon- 
be found the Panjab 


The screens are the same in 


house will 
court. 
style. The surface-carving and pillars 

are purely Saracenic, and the panels of 
seometric lattice-work, known locally as 
Pinjra work, remind us forcibly of Cairo. 
To Mr. Kipling, of the School of Art, Lahore, 
is due the merit of the Panjab collections, 
the screens not being their only interesting 
feature. We give an illustration (page 3 of 
a Panjab door, similar to what occurs in the 
better-class heuses. 
- The 


attention is the Burmese. 


screen which attracts 


The great feature o! 


BURMA. next 


Burmese wood carving is deep under-cutting. 


We give an illustration above, which shows 
this even more remarkably than the screen ; this 

the back pied e of a sideboard shown in the 
court. It is impossible to avoid secing in thes¢ 
wonderful wood carvings the stamp of a new ind 


totally distinct school. The religion, manners, 
customs, and national character of the Burman 
is quite distinct from the Indian. Gifted with 


a fertile imagination and a wealth of tradition, 


i 


anderfi 
he accepts the most wonat ful 
levends and perpetuates them 


~ 
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in the most grotesque designs. The s/anaya, or half-m 
half-bird, like the demon clouds of Siam, is insinuated 
every design. The Burmese dancing girl even becomes imbued 
with the same idea and she twists her body into fant 
attitudes like the flaming decorations and flora! 

which flow through every form of Burmese Art. 


We have still to examine a rich variety 


designs as applied to furniture 


For example, inlaid woodwork, inlaid stone, sandal-wood and 


ivory carving, lac-work and lacquering of wooden vessels and 
baskets, painted wood and papier-maché are still unt 

Before briefly directing attention to some of these, how 

we must conclude this account of architectural decorat 


by once more conducting the visitor to 

THE INDIAN PALACE, — This illustration represents the 
better class native houses of Agra, and the window-frames ar 
actual casts, in plaster-of-Paris, from sandstone originals at 
Futtehpur-Sikri. The interior of the palace has been entirely 
lined with elegantly carved deel-wood work, in Sikh style, 
executed in England by two Panjabi wood carvers, undet 
Mr. C. Purdon Clarke’s supervision. This admirable piece 
of decoration occupied these clever workmen for about ten 
months, and we venture to think that the favoured few who 
may have been conducted into the upper room of the palace 
for unfortunately it has not been thrown open to the general 
public) will regard this as one of the most attractive parts 
of the Exhibition. The attention of architects may well be 
directed to the Sikh style of decorating the interior walls of 
houses, for with little trouble and much advantage it might 
easily be adopted in Europe. The designs are simple, yet 
most effective, and are strictly suitable for architectural 
decoration. 

Returning to the main Indian gallery we must now try to 
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THE COLONIAL ANI 


which exists. With the exception of enriching the walls of 
their palaces, whether of wood or stone, with carvings, the 
princes of ancient India do not appear to have employed 
drapery, painting, or sculpture, for household decoration. 
Indeed, the paintings and sculptures found in modern Indian 
pal: ire entirely introductions from Europe, and appear 


lw 
iy 


sCCS «4 


only in the public rooms, which are designed for the reception 
and entertainment of Europeans. 


|.AC-COATED WoopWokRK.—Lac articles are most interest- 
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Ixhibition. Commencing with the Kotah Screen 
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Art yvallery, 
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the various forms of this work may 


ee 
be studied. In the Kotah sereen dark s7ssz he 
wood is ¢ mploy d ° this has been elaborately 5 “f P 


at 


ornamented with inlaid ivory, the ivory itself 


being picked out with dark coloured lines en- 


Rit 


raved on its surface. In the Bengal Court will *. 
| ey 
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be found a few not very good examples of Monghyr 


work in black ebony with inlaid ivory ; but farther 


, 
\ 
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| down the gallery, in the Panjab Court, will be 
discovered a large assortment of Hushiarpur in- 
laid wood, with ivory quite unlike the 
; Mo r work, although it is somewhat like the 
j Kotah. This art, Mr. Kipling informs us, came 
from 1 it resembles the CerZosia work of 
Ital In North-West Court will be seen a few 
most ictive examples of the Mainpur work 
: inlaid | wire in dark od. We may 
Ye pat the expre la ened, 
for m al Most elaborat 
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ing and will richly reward a walk from end to end of the 
Indian Art gallery, in order to compare those of one province 
with another. These should, however, be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the lacquer work of Japan and Burma. Lac 
is the resinous extract from the insect of that name, and 
lacquer is a varnish obtained from one or two species of trees, 
The best examples of lac-work will be found in the Panjab 
Court, where two distinctly different styles are exhibited, 
namely, lac-painted ornamentation, and scratched lac-work. 
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PAINTED Woop OR PAPIER MACHE.— 


Better examples of this could not be cited 


Rigts 


than the Bikanir and Hyderabad screens of 


the so-called Indian papier-maché. True 


ee 


papier-maché is made in Jeypore, but it is 
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ey 
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by no means so well known as wood coated with 


* “3 
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clay and charcoal and then after painted, so as to 
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yas? 


mh 
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imitate true papier-maché. The wood, stone, 


or clay wall intended to be ornamented in this 
Then 


through a piece of pierced cardboard finely 


ett 


way, is first painted with liquid mud. 


[7 


powdered wood charcoal is stencilled and repeated 


" 


layer upon layer of liquid mud and dry charcoal, 
When dry 
this is gilded and painted according to the local 
habit. 
Hyderabad, the Panjab, or Rajputana, the method 
is the same, and the patterns employed are 


almost identical in all the provinces of India 


until the design is built up in relief. 


sth 


oy But whether in Kashmir, or in Madras, 
ov" 


where the art is practised. 
SANDAL Woop.—Of the various forms of minor 


shown in the Exhibition, none deserves 





woodwork 
more careful study than the Mysore carved sandal- 


wood. The yvreatest credit is due to Col. Le 
Messurier for the attractiveness of the My 
Court, and the samples exhibited of sandal d 
re the finest eve hown in London. They ¢ 
play remarkably that love for minute detail cha 
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THE COLONIAL AND INDIAN EXHIBITION. 
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ind of ea ‘ { \\ 
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took their place, and wooden yrass by the Hindus for ordina ! t 





cups, pails, and platters wet reven gold are sometimes used | 
Hindu Mendicant (Siar). prepared to meet the nec . br r copper 


sities of domestic life. Car he engraved, chased, « l, o1 laid with 


ind pliable twigs were carly found capable of being plaited ilver, or encrusted with designs « ted in different mct 
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into the baskets required for agricultural 
















purposes, and indeed among the less 
civilised people of to-day with whom the 
potter’s wheel is quite unknown, basket- 
work of a most intricate kind is often 
ised. Skins were doubtless also 
extensively used for meal bags, or water 


} } 


nd oil bottles, just as they are by the 


hill tribes of India at the present d ly. 
his may be accepted as a history of 

phase of early or primitive life, j 

enumerates the leading dom 

ivricultural vessels employs d by the 
aboriginal tribes of India. Proficiency 
in preparing such articles gradt 
to the separation of cer- 
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COPPER WORK (Copper vt Is are nearly ilways beaten pt riorated fal bottom, so that a poured over the } 
the soiled water disappears into the lower chamber. 
1 


BRASS WorRK.—The Hindu /ceAzzs are unive rsally mad 


of 


















this metal, and they are cast and then reduced in thick 


and polished on the lathe. When speaking of Indian ] 





work, most people will immediately think of Be nares pur 


vessels and plates. From their cheapness and 


vreat e|] 


ration of floraland mythological designs, these have « 
to be far more widely known than, from an artistic point 
of view, they deserve. A less known art, and not 
hh re much superior, is the Moradabad tin and lac-coated 
i f. ° o4 . 
re brass work. We give an illustration of 
| Se: ,' 
a Te Pa » be low, whit h » 
Bait A D?, 


ATA imitates the more expensive gold and silver Damas- 


‘ ¥ e+ cene of the Panjab. 
+ THE Korr OR DAMASCENED WORK OF THI 


hows how closely this cheap 


lL 
in 





7? 


PANJAB.—This art of inlaying gold or silver wire 


on a steel surface seems to have been brought 





to India by the Mahomedans, but in the hands of 
the clever Sikh workers it soon assumed a local 
character. It is chiefly applied to the ornamenta- 
tion of arms and caskets, but as a modern degenera- 
tion it is applied to photograph picture-frames, ink- 
inds, and other minor articles of a European nature, 
‘ith the fall of the rich warlike chiefs of the Panjab, 1 
m of the Av/# industry was sealed, and it is with difficulty 


that good examples can now be found. This is mainly due to 


ST eet ph -~ ee the fact that, as applied to minor articles of household furni- 
——— ture, Av/f work is not to be desired. We give here an ill 
Panyab A (Pama / tratlo whicl how the pe a tvle of decoration 
ral opted by the Panjabis, and although now copi 
( heet n nd 7 on | lk the studi of the vario ho of Art throuchoi 
I nomoul 1S ¢ ratt mpted Phe | n copy 
t of many, indeed of most, of the apphan 
After lab hashior i 
ed har t} r no 
‘ ‘ I | th orl ( 


‘ ] i | ( int ¢ | rap . 
' | ind it is to the simplicit 
i ip that much of th 

{ mi itt | In the 


hammes heet copper into all sorts of ve 
the splendid show of Lucknow embossed 
copper work on view in the North-West Court 
will richly repay careful inspection. We may 
hie explain that the North-West Court is one 
finest in the Exhibition, and to the joint 

of Colonel Pitcher and Dr. Tyler the 

| are indebted for this result. Farther down 


will be found an admirable collection 


of hmir copper utensils. These are both em- 
| chased, the primary feature of the d 
ht out in sharp relief over the secondary, 
un raised until it is quite free from the su 
chasing of the ground pattern. When electroplated these 
els look remarkably well, and in this form ar 
bei exported to Europe. We give an illustrati 
16) of a lar Kashmir vase, in which the 
. : 
embossed design have been enamelled. We give pS a ae 
9 ‘ first pas » 1 tration of the P an-like ewer 
i fr { lin the Panjab: the basin has a Avft work must be viewed as characteristic of the | ib- 
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BiIpRI WARE OF HYDERABAD, oOo} CGA 
NORTH-WEST? PROVINCES.—This is one of t] 


h : 
ing forms of metal work met with in India. It may } , 
cribed as a peculiarly Indian kind of Damascening. \ « ‘ \\ 
tead of wire, flat pieces of silver, « t into y ‘ 
are inlaid upon a metal surface, consisting of 
copper and zinc, with sometimes lead, tin, or ever 
powder added, to give strength to the all | re 
dark greenish colour is given to the object by leavi: 
hours coated with a paste made of rape oil, saltpet , : 
mmoniac, blue vitriol, and nitrate of potash. We , natt _ > 
illustration (page 13) in which examples of each of the fort now } ' 
o* Bidri work will be seen. Ahmed ) Ahn 
the peculiar form of Bidri, and probably the most ancient, characterist of the Wy 
is that where the floral decoration exists in narrow bands. mivrat ] 


} 


ciminding one of the lines of embroidery. It may be fan 

but we cannot avoid the impression that there is somethin, , 
very Chinese about this style of ornamentation, and it \ 
remarkable that not far from the home of Bidri ware oc: 
the Muddbidri temples, ’ 
which, architecturally, 
are the only Chines 
monuments in India. 
The principal Bidri work 
of Lucknow shows a re 
markable approach to 
the encrusting style of 


metal work characteristic 


of South India and 
Ceylon. It is much les 
artistic than the Purniah 


of Oudh. TI is known 

i ind 

is Well fied in the 
i7in our ill 


‘ ( ed metal may 
be either i! or «© td. 
We give a second surd: 


from Lucknow, but 
In quite a different style, 


] 


A 


rge smooth patterns 


being purely inlaid and 


, / / / ; 
not encrusted. This ap- 
proac hes the distinctive 
character of Murshidabad work, another centre of Bengal ae : —— . 
B /) f thi line ol | nel ty} la 
‘ : , \\ vhe t] ral { | 
PHE ENCRUSTED METAL WORKS OF MADRAS.—\\ wa ” 


‘ ‘ ‘ 


an illustration of three of the more chara 


this work. t may be briefly defined as « 


mythological and floral designs encrusted, or brass with p! ; 
copper floral designs. In the swdé/ with greatly + | | ( 
mouth, reminding one of the pyramidal tem] M 
zinc has been inlaid upon brass. Th« bra and er work ] Int 
of Tanjore is perhaps the finest in India, I 
improved with age, time deepening the hue of the « 

toning down the colour of the silver. The pt —" 

ing silver upon copper is Comparative ly mod peal 2 “ 

habit h iving been to embi llish brass W t] ; 
forms, however, the accumulation of 1 : 
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POTTERY. The demand of Hinduism for a constant supply of cer 
Yo craft, except perhaps the tanner’s, is in India held in idols, which, once used, are destroyed, has given birt 
, n the sumhar’s or India to a distinct branch of 
i lo the village community potter's art, namely the construction 
j r, the potter 1 indispen able, y of clay figures or models. In 
lazed ceramic ware Economic Court will be found a ] ( 
ire re red by ill, ind after having collection of life-sized clay fic - 


ue 
been once used they are thrown away ; designed to r present the leadi; 


hence the demand is continuous. The types of aboriginal races of I) 


ty 


potter’s art is one of the greatest and in the Bengal and North-\West 


intiquity, and the vessels thrown out Courts collections of miniatures in 


by the village wheel in the India of clay will also be seen. The sculptor 


to-day are almost identical in form will find much to admire in th: 


th those re pri ented by Buddhistic figure s, but it should be generously 


ulptures. It is often remarked that recollected that they were constructed 


the forms of Indian pottery must be by simple country potters, who are 


copied from classical patterns, but it ignorant of what in Europe would be 


may be shown that they have scarcely regarded as the first principles of 


tered for nearly three thousand Art. The movements of the mu cles, 


years. The pottery in every-day use in the various acts of labour, are as 


in India, as Sir George Birdweod familiar to the Indian potter (from 


point out, is older in design of form the nudity of the people around 


han the oldest remains we possess him), as are the expressions of joy 


if the ceramic art of Greece or Italy.”’ and sorrow to the European sculptor. 


Glazed pottery is probably quite a The art of clay modelling has been 


modern art in India, having been practised all over India from time 


introduced by the Mahomedans. immemorial, and many of the older 


\nless definitely required for some temples in Bengal (such as the Di- 





purpose regulated by religious ideas, najpur temple reproduced in the 


pottery is never purchased by the Nashmur Copper Enamelled Ware. Hindu screen in the Bengal Court) 
Hindu for purely fancy purposes. are built of bricks, each carefully 
Nothing: is more pleasing than the simple graceful forms of ; modelled on the face, before being burned, into grotesque 

dlomestic pottery met with in India, and the greatest diversity mythological designs. 
exists in the articles produced in the different provinces. We give two plates of a few of the leading 
In Bengal, for example, the common fa/si or 704i a4 examples of glazed pottery shown in the 
~ Exhibition. That on page 17 represents the 


haped water-pot crudely made, and not only un- 









/ 


lazed, but not coloured, nor varnished in any way. Multan and Delhi style in white vessels, 


It has also a characteristically longish neck due illuminated with two shades of blue in classical 
} 


the fact that it is chiefly carried, when full of wate: patterns of geometrical and floral combina- 


urainst the side by the arm being thrown around th: tions. That on page 15 shows a plate from 
elongated neck Bombay and three small 
In| Bombay — the in pieces from  Jeypore, of 
encrally carried which the pilgrim’s flattened 
ft head, and is mort water - bottle is doubtless 
il i short thick taken from the skin bottles 

neck, th h face be of that shape common , 


throughout Rajputana. 
These, like the Multam, are 
ornamented in patterns \ 


mane ? - 
similar to that of the Sind 


| Ayton tiles. In the North - West 
ePoaseont Provinces at Rampur, g! ed 
dea pottery in two shad of 

| | ereen is produced. Phe art 

: | = of glazing the pottery « 

ayieinuss monly met with in " 

: han may be supposed to have 
7 i ali been diffused from Sind, 
weit ele and the patterns emp! d 
teint . in the better examples are 
from entering the vessel. Autch Silver Repoussé Surat. symbolic designs perpe- 
om a tuated in Saracenic At 
cally done by rubbing the Laked vessel with a pebble. | This happy change, or rather reversion, in ornamen' - 
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Multan 


must be viewed as marking 


hi Pottery. 


one of the most important historic 


CEYLON. 


i lew Ceylon Court is entered 
by a fine pore h or gateway, 


mMm- 


of characteristic design, « 


structed of teak, and at the farther 


end is a second crateway, which 
if ] 
y \ | 
= v 
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7 
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society forme d to foster and 


Ceylon. The skilled native worker 
t of the metal 


of their labour by the ¢ 
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third of the oysters, and in a good year its share may realise 


n Skinner, R.E. The painted pottery of Kandy, con- 
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yes are shown here, and also some moonstone jewelry 
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ues 


is in some respects similar to the inlaid xefowssé work is painted with some of the more popular of the birth stories 
iore, in India; there are here some fine brass vessels, 
ith aefoussé ornaments in copper and silver. The 
pl ere of brass, cast in asingle pier e,isa triumph of the 
and would puzzle the metal-workers of Birming- 
imitate. ‘The carving in cocoa-nut shell is a speciality 
island, and among the exhibits are included some 
examples, together with some objects lent by Miss 

m Tennent and other private collectors. The carving 
hell, an industry largely practised on the south 


swell displayed in the loan collection contributed by ' 


he auspices of the Kandyan Art Association. In this 
low and red tints predominate, with a sparing use of 
| white: the subjects are principally derived from the 

cred writings. The pearls and precious stones of 
ve been celebrated from the most ancient times, and 


irl-fishery is still carried on. Government takes one- 


has £60,000. The average price of the oysters in 1881 


Is. per thousand. Some fine rubies, sapphires, and 








Lortion of Silver Salver, by the Kandyan Art Association 


set in silver. The decorations of this court are well worthy 

of attention. The dado is covered with representations of of Buddha. Yellow, which is the sacred colour of Buddhism, 

mythological animals. Higher up, a frieze of a yard in width predominates in all these decorations. 

a all of the great countries into which Australia their own special sections of the Exhibition, it will be con- 
has been divided have their own representatives, and venient in the first instance to glance at the island-continent 









asa whole. Few who pass through the courts at South Ken- 
sington, filled with the marvellous specimens of precious 
metals, minerals, timber, and manufactures from the distant 
colony, will need to be reminded that it is but little over one 
hundred years ago since Captain, then Lieutenant, Cook 
sailed here in the Avdeavour and took possession of this vast 
territory for King George III]. He reached New Holland, as 


was then called, on the 27th April, 1770, and landed the 


fternoon in a bay in which so many beautiful 
flowers were found by Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, 


the naturalists of his party, that he named it 


imea 


The territory of New South Wales has acquired 


’ as being th 


the name of the ‘‘ Mother-colony,’ 
first settled portion of the island, for on the 13t 
May, 1787, Captain Phillip landed a party of en 
grants at Port Jackson, and laid the foundation ot 
Sydney, the future capital, one of the most beau 
cities of the world, situated as it is on a fi 
wooded group of bays. To write in a few w 


the history of this colony, or indeed of any ol 


neighbour Victoria, South Australia, Queer 
or Western Australia—would be out of the 
tion in our present limited space. The pr 
of New South Wales dates from the d 
of the fine pastoral country beyond the Blue M 


tains and the introduction of the merino sheep, 


: { the rearing of which the great plains of th 
i : i were so admirably adapted. Then came the s 
. we rush in 1851, after a long period of agricult 
A Buskman's Hut. success, and for a time everything was aband 
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in the mad thirst for gold. The province of Port Phillip wa oe , a 


Mita] past thirty years this ¢ \ one of I ( 
constituted a distinct colony as Victoria in 1531; and in 18<s9 mers, bu ‘ fa vhen , 
the Morcton Bay district in the north assumed a separate 1 to produce herself, from her own ra . pe ; ¥ 
under the name of Queensland. South Australia had been has hithert 11 a | 
made an independent colony in 1834, and Adelaide wa no ; ) ; 


founded in 1836. Western Australia, lone known as th wii Cae 
Swan River Colony, is the largest and most sparsely j , ” —a 
habited of the divisions of Au tralia, embracing, is it dk . Oc bh f the futur 
nearly one-third of the island, with an area of over or loubtless destined t 
million of square miles. It was first settled in the year 1820. turing ntres of tl 


The golden arch which forms the entrance to the Victoria forward to the time. } +) wr ; 


il ) et 
Court is a fitting introduction to the display of colonial wealth; Mr. Froude tells “if 4] = : cont 
it is composed of ingots of metal of various sh ipes and size, increase their numb at the 1 — 
the approximate worth of each being written thereon, and than fifty millions’ of Au \ Lnew | 
represents the total value of gold exported from this colony pringing up, “ growing daily in poy tion and 
nce 1851, amounting to two hundred and sixteen millions of with dible speed,”’ not a f ly , 
pounds sterling. Grouped around it are casts of famous own flesh and blood, ‘and all parts of it combined 7 


nugyvets, and of the crude ingots which have been obtained n of patriotism, with the natural « lof at t ’ 


few days’ work. What a splendid opportunit ; afforded by tl | t 

Walking through the South Central Gallery, where some of Exhibition to cement more « ly than ever 1 re the 
the best of the productions of New South Wales and of Vic- bonds of kinship which bind together the col with 
toria have been brought together, it is impossible to ¢ cape the mother country; and with what pride it | le, with 
the conviction that Australia will er long cease to require this fee ling strony within us, to survey the collections, and 


supplies of manufactured goods from Great Britain. For the to ponder upon the future glories of Greater Britain! 


VICTORIA. 


HE Colony of Victoria, known at first as Port Phillip, Australia comes to us from the Bendivo Pottery Company, oi 
attained to its independent position in consequence ot Epsom, near Sandhurst. We have illustrated below 

the discovery of gold at Clunes in 1851. The chief city, Mel- the more important pieces ; the body ts coat but the ize 
bourne, the most populous capital in 
the Southern hemisphere, has grown 


up within the last fifty years, and may 








of more than average merit , indeed, 
the reputations of some of the artist 
of the colony have r lt 
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it questionable taste, we are bound to admit that parian, but they have contributed also a large collection of 
domestic pottery, both in stoneware and earthenware, 
o_ rhe collection of woods from Victoria is extensive and ¢ 


plete; there are polished sections showing the grain. 


represt itations ol the foliage of each tree are painted on 
timber itself, giving a very excellent idea of the chief ¢] 
teristics. This collection has been brought together ] 


Technological Museum of Melbourne, and comprises two 
hundred different varieties; the paintings were executed : 
Miss Vale at the Museum, and the display has been prepared 
under the direction of Mr. ]. Co mo Newbery, the superinten- 


} 


dent. Baron von Mueller, the Government botanist, likewise 


contributes a very large number of colonial woods, arranged 
in book form, a al ya collection of objects mace out ot me 
of the more Important \ irieties. A vast quantity of wi of 


fine quality is exported from this golony, and suc 


endeavours have been made by the various meat-pr 


fhe fine fruit of Victoria, sent to this country in refi 
chambers, is shown in the colonial market, which ts situated 
to the left of the Indian Economic Court. Wine grow 


a most important industry in the colony, and 





wines of high quality are sent by a very large number of 
A Laushing Jackass, in silver, by “van Fone » Sydney. exhibitors. Much praise is due to the Royal Commission for 

; this colony for the admirable illustrated ‘* Handbook of 

this species of decoration has become very fashionable of late. Victoria’’ which they have prepared for circulation in con- 


i Not only does this company exhibit art work in majolica and nection with the Exhibition. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


ie reader of Captain Cook’s voyages will remember that court, and we are pleased to be able to reproduce two of them. 
he found the aborigines of Australia to be savages ofa The coast scene by Mr. Edward Combes, C.M.G., one of 
very low type, and subsequent information has only tended to the Commissioners appointed by the Colony, represents 


confirm the opinion of Dampier, that they were the most Coogee Bay, near Sydney, and the water-colour drawing by 


wretched savages on the face of the carth. They do not Mr. Charles E. Hern, an artist now settled in England, shows 





ippe to have been capable of | ling 
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Pico. r 1 of the colony, us the Katoomba Falls, in the Blue Mountains, 
IS by I meal thre rit rit l has been { nd in ter } , ; ' nium} 
. a ind in Very the grandest waterfall in Australia. <A large 1 
Py rab] p intit ‘ ‘ PS | . ] so)] + ] + i] j 
, 1 coal, excellent photographs illustrate some of the chi 


among other portraits the large 
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present time, as it contains the portraits of the offi 


prominent members of the New South Wales Milit 
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from the S ( M 4 
The Commi have employed ' of t pI : 
firms of cabinet-makers to manufacture s) il { re { " 
the Exhibition, and some excellent pecime of worl p 
are shown by Messrs. Wallach Brothers, of Sydney. \ 
a dining-room suite, made of cedar from the Richmond River : 
A bedroom suite of the same material has been cor ed by } 
Messrs. Farmer & Co., of sydney; and Messr Lurberville | 
Smith, and Brown have supplied a dining-room suite of blact | 
wood, bedroom suites of beechwood and rosewood, and . 
occasional tables in various descriptions of woe all made to 
the orders of the Commissioners. Mr. B. Hulbert exhibits a 4.) 
billiard-table and fittings made from colonial blackwood, th | 
sides of which are elaborately carved with scenes from the lif : 
of anemigrant. We are pleased to be able to illustrate one 
of these panels (page 20), which is meritorious in design and 
execution. | 
The display of Colonial wool is probably the mo t complete i 
ever seen in this country, and in this department also th 
Commissioners have caused specimens of Is to be 
specially manufactured for the Exhibition, and a large show 7, 
of woven fabrics has been got together. We cannot quit th 
section of our subject without bear testimony to the valu 
and importance of the collections of minerals from this colony ; h 
specimens are contributed both by the Government and also : 
by private enterprise. The Minister for Min ends a rich ; 
variety arranged by Mr. J]. E. Carne, the curator of the Min- i 
ing and Geological Museum of Sydney, and some fine samples 
Katoomba Falls, Blue Mountains, Ly Chas. £. Hern. of gold, gems, and pree ious stones are contributed by Professor 
Liversidge, of the University of Sydney, whose masterly report on | 
tion to the Soudan. Ornamental silverwork of high quality is © Technical Education in Europe will be familiar to our reader 
; 
QUEENSLAND. | 
UEENSLAND, though she is the youngest of the pro- obelisk, representing the amount of gold produced in thi { 
<Y vinces of Australia, bids fair to eclipse them all in the colony between 1865 and 1885, contains 4,840,564 ozs., of , 
rapidity of her growth and development. Her 
quartz is the richest in gold, yielding an aver- ~~ > ; | : 
age of nearly double as much precious metal per titan t ¥; 4 " 
ton crushed as that of any other district ; some “4? fs # 
of her copper lodes are considered by the gl 4 oa ? : 
Government geologist to be the most prolific i Megs eS “or, | 


in the world, and she possesses valuable mines 
of tin, lead, and silver. Her sugar plantations 


already cover a large area of territory in the 


2 


northern districts, and her clip of wool aver- 

ages 50,000,000 Ibs. annually. In 1885, this 

colony, then only twenty-six years old, already 
1 & 


possessed 4,162,000 head of cattle, 8,994,0' 


sheep, and 253,116 horses. The trophy of 











gold and quartz in the centre of the Queens- 
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land Court will give ocular testimony to the 
abundance of gold in some of the reefs, and 
between six hundred and seven hundred tons of aur 
quartz have been sent to the Exhibition to be crus! 


1886. 
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\I nd 1 be shown at work in the lred cubic feet of wood; they are contributed by Isaac Bur- 
vf ; : : : ; ais ” } 7 J al 
Some very beau- gess, of Mellum Creek, and 
f ul, both were grown in the Moreton 


district. The girth of one 
specimen is 20 ft. 5 ins., and 
of the other 18 ft. 8 ins. Four 
hundred and twenty-seven ya- 
rieties of native timber are 
exhibited by the Commis- 
sioners in book block, plank, 






' her with some po 
and veneer. Along with the 
p ciate ; objects from this colony is a 
‘4 oie eneieelt i fine collection of weapons, 
‘ repiect in Iver - gilt implements, and pottery from 
We ha ae New Guinea; these have been 
ee al iineiniias lal sent by Mr. W. B. Livesey, 
ee 7 wae of th the special Commissioner of 
eg Dig The Brisbane Courier, Mr. 

i J ' Hugh Milman, andthe Queen 

; aiaiedia land Commission. 

, - ] ' We can do no more than 
f ir in mention the collection of wool, 
a | which is most extensi 

Ou ) in complete. <A flourishing trad 
: we enost defies de- is carried on in this colony in 
cription Fee magnificent leather, while several impor- 
. f cedar are placed at tant companies are engaged 


rds in the manufacture of tinned meat, soups, and tallow. 


the east end of the court, which contain upwards of six hun- 


SOUTHERN AND WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


“T°HE prog of South Australia has not bet » phe- astor cupations. The vineyards of this colony are also 
cl icter of me of the other provinces, but of great imp ince, and wine amounting to upwards of 





Lamune Ornaments by Mr, Brunkhorst and Mr. Wendt. 
f wine ar Iso prod | from the Muscat work from this colony merits unqualified praise ; and fine Co! 
Phe 1 dees f 4 \ ] vimowandea § ly Bes aul llery 
i | au \uldana \ yards 1 uready iections ol centrepieces, emu-egg ornaments, and jewel 





contributed by Messrs. Brunkhorst, Wendt, and Davis. 
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dark green egg of the emu is seen to great advantage when Much interest ) attach te ¢ : a , D tote ri 
carefully mounted in silver, and we like best those designs for ba tei aa . & 3 “ if 
its setting which aim at preserving as far as po le the rs inthe K rley dist : Not] | ‘ ait 
whole outline of the egg in a simple foot or stem of metal work. run tes Sieben on a olf ; “a . } 
Some admirably designed examples of mounted eggs are inhabited colony than the d ow ol din : . 
found in the specimens sent by Mr. Brunkhorst, of Adelaide, juantities; and even while we are prepat for the ] ; \ | 
and we have been pleased to be able to illustrate some of them learn that additional deposits of ' 1 tai Raat: I of saat ‘ 
on p. 22. It is only lack of space which compel us to pa that many ‘ rs are on their way to tl new |-f 
over in silence the fine collections of wool, minerals, and raw Which at : more than 100 miles up the count n the ext | 
products which have been brought together in the well- north. In the centre of t - f tl y a conical 
arranged court of this colony. The specimens of stuffed sheep trophy of pearl sh has been erected, and near to 
of some of the chief breeds are most lifelike in execution. hown the far is pearl which has been called the **S thern it 


A very creditable display of her productions has been Cross,’’ owing to its regular cruciform shape. In addition to 
made by Western Australia, and an excellent map has been the rarity of such a freak of nature as this. the constituent . 
prepared to show the chief varieties of timber existing in the pe irls forming the gro ip are of very fine quality. The value f 
different parts of the colony. Some idea of her wealth in of mother-of-pearl shells exported from Western Australia in t 


this respect may be gleaned from the fact that there are about 1884 is set 


14,000 square miles of forests of jarrah timber, 10,000 square ince is the gathering of wild honey ; some bees imported into 


miles of white gum, and 2,400 square miles of York gum. To the colony less than twenty years ago, have multiplied to such 
show the adaptability of these native woods for the use of the in extraordinary extent in tl ld state that | can now be 
cabinet-maker, a London firm has been employed to produce obtained in great abundance, and it reported that swarms 
some furniture of jarrah, jam, banksia, casuarina, and other of bees have been seen » miles to the eastward of Perth 
timber. Some charming dried flowers, arranged so as to form Phe climat extremely favourable for the nsects, and there n 
decorative groups, are sent by Miss Dunne and Miss Bunbury is an abundance of flower trees and shrubs all the year round 


NEW ZEALAND. 


ty no former occasion have the arts and industries of New Iron and Woodware Company show it to the best advantage. 
Zealand been seen to greater advantage in the mother | Anton Seuffert, of Auckland, exhibits some choice specimens 





de AE we 


still comparatively speaking juvenile colony. No settlement A 
importance were formed in New Zealand until 1841, and it 

not until the Acts of 1875 and the following year had be 

passed that the whole country received the finite schet 
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collections of tweeds and woollen goods ol Ki i 


by the Mo at 1 Woollen Fact ry Com] inv, of Dunedin, 
Kaiapoi Company, of Chri tchurch. A case full of beaut 


ther muffs, made from the plumage of the albatro 
swan, peacock, penguin and seagull, is sent Irom Vy 


pottery comes to us from Otago, and raw and manu 


° . 1 ° ; 
fibres from Rangiora. Several courts are hit d with ¢ 
: , . ° latter n ~ aa = SS an ae ves > : 
furniture made of kauri wood and rimu wood; this lat aed PE a A RTE: 


binet-maker 


terial seems admirably adapted for the ca 5 
1 by the Dunedu 





dining-room and bedroom suites manufacture: 
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i —_——- re - ss 7 
of { ture, notably the retaire presented to Sir Joseph maker is further shown in the table consisting of 2,620 pj 
Hooker ‘fas the de . riber of their flora by a grateful colonist,’’ of 15 different kinds of wood made by James Petherick, ; 
o an oval inlaid table in marquetry of native woods decorated of Wellington, the inlaid wardrobes by W. Norrie, of Auck] 
with fern-leaves and foliage, and a smalier circular table of | and the well-designed chest of drawers, said to contain 8.<o, 
nilar workmanship which will be found under glass on the | separate pieces of wood, composing a kind of Tunbridge 
per part of a sideboard. A curious carved panel sculptured marquetry, executed by Messrs. G. and E. B. Fleming. The 
j out of a single block of kauri wood grown in the North Island, | fireplace and overmantel, carved in kauri by Messrs. Garlich 
evidently the work of a Chinese artist, and represents the & Cranwell (see page 23), is an excellent piece of Renaissan 
chief Hovas with his attendant ministers and officers of justice. decoration, but scarcely equal in workmanship and finish to 
fl Near this is a piece of furniture which seems almost a solitary | some of the other furniture. We must not omit to mention the 
instance in colonial workmanship of an attempt to utilise the ingenious table easels constructed out of a single piece of 
forms of savage Art for decorative purposes. A wardrobe wood, with a folding ledge and hinges formed in the material 
manufactured by Messrs. Garlick and Cranwell, of Auckland, itself, the work of D. S. Parnell. He might make a fortune 
has a frieze reproduc en the grotesque masks and the charac- out of this contrivance at the present time, by patenting it 
teristic spiral curves found on the prows of the war canoes ; as the ‘‘Irish-joint’’ of his notorious namesake. The New 
the knobs represent pine cones, and round the central panels Zealand furniture and cabinet-work, taken as a whole, both 
is some well-designed foliage, naturalistically treated in low as respects design and execution, is deserving of special 
relief. The suitability of the indigenous woods for the cabinet- commendation. 
CANADA. 
TRANGE as it may seem, with all its wealth be little doubt, looking to the vast natural resources of the 
of forests and prairies, with its vast fur country colony, the geniality of her climate, and the ease with which, 
: and with its great food-growing resources, consequent upon the construction of the Canadian Pacific 
LL Canada poses before the chance visitor Railway, enormous tracts of fertile country can be brought 
q y to South Kensington rather as an exhi- into cultivation, that a great future awaits our North American 
bitor of furniture and of musical instru- territories. The present exhibition of Canadian industries and 
ments, and as a great educational produce will therefore be scanned with peculiar and special 
authority, than as a land endowed interest by all who study the development and ultimate welfare 
i in the highest degree with the means of Greater Britain, for no other colony seems better adapted 
of supplying the mother country for our surplus populations than the great Canadian North- 
with timber, furs, and farm pro- West. We are aware that in this review of the Exhibition we 
duce. In this statementwe do | may be doing Canada some injustice, as, at the time we write, 
not leave out of conside- avery large number of cases of goods have still to be delivered. 
ration the splendid trophy 
exemplifying Canadian | 
Va agriculture, which occu- | 
. ‘4\\ » \ 5 _ pies the site of Messrs. | 
( ' \ \ \ Doulton’s ceramic temple | 
; \ of former years, and which | 
Tobogganing. we have selected for our | 
if illustration on this page, nor do we desire in any way to 
rT depreciate the excellence of the display of implements, textiles, 
furs, and minerals in their various departments. There is no 
| 


more striking object in the Exhibition than the central trophy 
of fruits, grain, farm utensils, seeds, and tinned food; andthe | 
minor groups surrounding the court are as excellent from the 
decorative point of view, as the produce is itself to be com- | 
mended by the expert in matters pertaining to farming and 
fruit-growing. Itis but nineteen years ago since the inland 
and maritime provinces of Canada became a united country, 
by the operation of the British North American Act, which 


L, ’ ; nae —*<— thy . 
ti took effect from July 1st, 1867. Under this Act Nova Scotia gan a qe 
, 7 j < i if an es “ad 
. oe J r he 


and New Brunswick were united with Upper and Lower 





Canada; in 1871 British Columbia was added to this vast 
erritory; and, lastly, in 1873, Prince Edward Island joined the 


confederation ; and this colony now covers about 2,500,000 





square miles, equalling in area the whole of Europe, and 
rivalling in extent all the rest of our colonial possessions, The Agricultural Trophy 

> ; : ié aLTiCUu ura rl ty. 
except Australia, put together. The population of Canada is 
an extremely mixed one, and numbers in all about 5,000,000, Phe great strength of the show of manufactured articles at the 
only some 100,000 of whom are Indian natives. There can 


oence 


present time lies undoubtedly in the chamber organs, ge 
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rally known in this country as ‘“‘ American organs,”’ or harmo- 
niums. The export trade in these instruments would appear 
to be a very considerable one, and the names of some of the 
chief makers, such as Bell, Karn, and others, are well known in 
this country. The Canadian pianos have also a well-deserved 
reputation, and many fine specimens are to be found in the cen- 
tral gallery. The cases of the former of these instruments are 
nearly all of one general type; the main features being based 
on a boldly accentuated treatment which recalls rather th: 
forms found in masonry. The woodwork is much notched and 
enriched with incised outlines, generally gilt; the thin line 
of gilding on the polished surfaces of walnut or cedar bein, 
rather poor in effect. There is very little skilled manual work 
or carving, and the impression conveyed is rather that th 
ornament has been turned out by machinery. Some of th 
most elaborate of the piano cases of Messrs. Heintzman & (¢ 
are richly carved, but the carved work is painted and gilt. 
When we come to the furniture, there is the same massive 
treatment; take, for example, the sideboard and dining-room 
suites exhibited by Messrs. Simpson & Co. of Berlin, Water- 
loo, Ontario; the material of the sideboard is walnut-wood., 
and the fondness for the forms based on pure construction 
is strikingly manifested in the arrangement of the shelv: 
which are reached by a miniature staircase with handrail and 
balusters complete. 

The display of timber from New Brunswick has been pre- 


pared with rare taste and skill. We find polished specimen 


FIJ 


N re sponse to thé exertior 
ofanen reet local ce m- 
mittee, the products a1 


industri 


sof Fiji are e: 
tremely well represent 
at South Ken ington, ar 
some idea may be ¢ 


tained of the growin; 





portance of the e recent 
acquired posses Lo! 
Ihe staple trade of tl 


I 
principal islands appr 
to be the product 

rar, and much 
prise and capital 


been expended 





upon the planta- 
tions and mills. The tappa or native cloth, 1 
from the bark of a tree, effectively decorated t] 
simple geometrical patte been ¢ 
used in the draping of the court in which we find 
inter ir collection of tl ua t potte f | 
coar earthenware with a_ bi M 
Gordon Cummit contribute n of | I 
draw of the « t and | , 
bool vith illustratio of | 11 fa 
like ome clever draw of f ( M | 
of Rambi Island. The pri il island of \ 
Levu, which is equal in to 
I hon ( ties It w l 1 t 
ol s] l al t ( 
IS86 





} nile 

lof wood showing the grain and the end se tion 
ae, : 

On every board is painted a spray of the leaves and fruit, and 

by way of frame we have strips of the actual bark of each of 


Beneath are sections of the butts of timber, and 





above are stuffed specimens of the animals and birds found in 
the forests. We m Ly Single out for pecial mention the beauty 
of the rock or sugar m iple, the dark foliage of the bitter-nut, 
and the even grain of the hemlock. pin ind spruce It i 
uite impossible here to attempt to describe in detail the 
Canadian display. The exhibits are found in all parts of the 


building. We can only make passing mention of the Educa 


tion Section, which is by far the most complete of its kind is 


the Exhibition, and one of the most excellent colle: tions we 
remember to have seen Che display of boats and fishing 
implements is also excellent, and in the adjoining ullery 1 
the collection of agricultural machinery, which we are forced 
to dismiss with simple mention. In the arcades near the con 
ervatory we find carriages, leather-work, lace made by th 
Irish ladies of Montreal, some of it of wonderful beauty, esp 
cially the reproductions of Venetian design furniture ft 
fittings, and other objects in great variety Then ther 
special court for Carriage a pricele » collection of fur ul 
kins, and specimens of Indian workmanship in birch-bark 
and embroidery. Canada could almost fill the whole of th 
building with her own exhibits, and she could do so with 
credit to herself in every department ( cerning the 


Canadian pictures we hope to say a few words later 


and mples of th | lt ire vn exhil n. © 
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CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


HE chief interest in the exhibits from the Cape centres in 

the diamond cutting and diamond washing, as also in the 
excellent models of some of the most famous of the mines, 
One hundred tons of blue-ground, rich in diamonds, have 
been sent to this country from Kimberley, Bultfontein, and 
other well-known diggings, and the process of washing and 
finding goes on daily. During one of the visits of Her 
Majesty to the Exhibition a diamond weighing about 3 carats 
thus obtained. Messrs. Ford and Wright, of Clerkenwell 
Green, show the entire operation of cutting and polishing the 
tones. Several firms send specimens of the beautiful mineral 


crocidolite, both in the crude state and also made into vari- 


HONG 


bie )SE who remember the Chinese Court of previous years 
will at first sight think that little has been altered to con- 
vert that attractive display into the Hong Kong section of the 
nt Exhibition. The art and industry of this island is so 
essentially Chinese that we can only regard it in this light. 
We have here a well-selected series of models, and actual 
specimens of the products and manufactures of this important 
colony, containing many features of great interest and beauty. 
Phe carved blackwood furniture, exhibited by Messrs. R. H. 


Loxley & Co., is familiar to Europeans ; 


| ous ornamental and useful articles. The wines of this colony 
| when first brought to this country met with scant approval, 
but recently, owing to greater care in the manufacture and 
improved processes, the quality of the wine has been much 
altered for the better; moreover, an expert, Baron von Babo, has 
been specially engaged by the Government to superintend the 
preparation of wine in the colony. Some of the richest copper 
mines in the world are situated in Namaqualand, and worked 
by English companies. The total quantity of copper ore 
exported up to the end of 1884 amounted to 268,215 tons, 
while up to the same date diamonds of the declared value of 


nearly thirty-two millions sterling had left the colony. 


KONG. 


, 


which stands for ‘‘ Fecundity.’’ On the opposite side is the 
counterfeit presentment of ‘‘ Prosperity,’’ having with him 
a deer, which owing to a word-play in the Chinese name of 
the animal, has come to be the symbol of “ Majesty.’’ In 
front, on separate pedestals, are two lions, which appear 
necessary to a right comprehension of the group. The execu- 
tion in hard granite is extremely good, and the effect is 
heightened by the sparing use of gold with pencilled lines in 


black. Tuck Lee sends a complete model of a druggist’s 





nd amone the ¢ samples to be found 
here are many characteristic illustrations 


f the method of using marble slabs and 


ther-of-pearl inlays, which contrast 
1 with the dark wood, The ¢ hint sc 
«l carving is, we think, superior 


to that of India, the ornament being 


based upon the forms of the construc- 














and not, as is too often the case 
the Indian work, spread over the 
rface of the object to be deco- 

| Ihe member of the various 
Ilo IK re e learn 

( ds have 

det the 

pe e craft 

1] Stone 

cal up, 

rm thi 

by the 

f under- 

:4 m- 


central figure, who, 


has tasted its proverbial 


| behind the principal figure a 
! e | ( il far on 
I ; ind ‘* Lon- 
ul e them l 
with ! of tl ! 
! | t] ( ! ] fron 
“7 he care » child 


Allegorical Group, in granite, by the Stone Guild. 


hop. The Bamboo Guild have done full justice to their 1 


‘1 
) 


while a singular model of scaffolding for a chimney 14 


{ 


in height shows the way in which bamboo 1s used for 

purpose. The jewellery of Hong Kong is much of 

effective, and merits careful examination. We are pleased te 
’ YT) j 


raw attention to some clever and minute carvings 


can-beak set with alternate links in gold, forming a Pp 


S 


made by Wang Hing, and lent by Mrs. W odehou 


1 
} 


Iver filigree work is also characteristic and beautilul 














THE COLONIAL AND 


hair pins, which contain minute feathers and beads, worn by 


the Chinese ladies, show this work to great advantage. The 


quaint pottery, the China grass matting, the ivory carvit 


THE STRAITS 


N addition to the purely English stations of Singapore, Pt 

nang, etc.,several native states, such as Perak and Sclangor, 
are under English protection, and are administered by Resi- 
dents appointed by the Governor of the Straits Settlements. 
From each of these dependencies admirable collections, illus- 
trative of the industrial arts of the natives, and of the vegetable 
and mineral wealth of the country, have been sent to South 
Kensington; and these Settlements may vie with some 
colonies of far greater importance in the excellence and 
completeness of their display. From the purely Art point 
of view the various objects composing the so-called Perak 
Regalia are foremost in interest and value, and well deserve 
careful attention. The jewelry studded with rubies, and 
especially the necklet in the form of two serpents, is of 
characteristic design, recalling somewhat the allied art of 
Burmah. The method of setting the precious stones in a 
raised framework of thin gold wire, soldered on so as to form 
a kind of c/ozsonné work, recalls the art of the Gothic gold- 
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and even the school work of Hong Kong, together with many 


ind interesting facts relating to its native popu 


ition, are all illustrated very fully in the Hon, Kong Court 


SETTLEMENTS. 


miths of the thirteenth century: and a simil ir mode of setting 


the gems will be seen in the sword-] which hibited in 
} 

the same case as the two principal « cts in the group 
which we engrave below. The ancient ly Is show the 


value of plain surfaces of metal, as contrasted with the more 
modern work, which is, to some extent. mart 
fusion of the enrichments which cover every available portion 
of the surface. Che value of restraint in m itters of ck ra 
tion is apparently little felt by certain schools of metal 
workers in the East, and the tendency in much of the silver 
work of Ceylon and Burmah, and also in the Malay States, is to 


overlay or encrust the entire surface with small and elaborate 


relief ornament. In spite of this defect, there is a vold 
casket which, as an example of the mo modern pieces 

comprised in this treasure, may be pronounced to be a fin 
piece of goldsmiths’ work, and the « ilar \ Is w rv 
as a type of the older workmanship The objects in’ the 
Perak Regalia, from which the articles here engraved have 





been selected, came into our possession from the ™ 
Sultan at the time of our assuming the protectorate, and have 
lversmith, 


been carefully cleaned and repaired by a London s 


The full-sized example of a Malay dwelling-house, con- 


tributed by the Government of Perak, which has been erect 
in the grounds, and the many small models of native b 


vive an excellent idea of the architecture of these districts, and 

specimens of weapons, pottery, and implements have | 

by the various Governments. The basket work in a spe¢ of 

rush and in split cane is extremely good, and some splend 

native embroideries and textiles are included in the ec 
The population, consisting as it does so largely of 

and natives of India, who outnumber the Malays by 


tral Wi } 


of 50,000 in the various parts of the Sti 


character to the industries and requirement th 
district [Thus we have here much that is purely ¢ 
in form, as, for instance, the musical instruments of M 
while, in thi dyeing of the silken fabrics, the m thod of 


to produce patterns is evidently due to the Indiat 





curio Biblical student 1] rn ti ha 
of d ll be shocked to } that it isa. n 
practice in the Straits to keep 1 ane 
t] count f la 
fT l d \ in ippr pl il Pp | rt 
ly 
Cock-fig] rt of wl } | ely 
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THE WEST INDIES. 


VERY charming combined display has been made by the 
various groups of islands comprised under the general 

title of the West Indies. A number of small courts are each 
separated by a light fret-work screen in the Moorish style, 
formed of woodwork, picked out with white and blue, every 
bay of which bears the device or shield, together with the 
name, of some island, the facades being all kept uniform ; 
but while a large country, such as Trinidad, has a whole 


series of bays, some of the smaller ones, as, for instance, the 


desolate little group of the Virgin Islands, have but a single 
division. The central space has been kept clear for a picture 


gallery and for some interesting archeological specimens, 
chief among which are the wonderful gold ornaments, belong- 
ing to Mr. W.C. Borlase, M.P., dug up from the Huncas or 
Aztec tombs of Central 
America British 


Honduras contains a 





as the greatest possible curse, for while the cane involves 
constant care and high cultivation, the cocoa-tree requires 
simply to be left to itself, and it is therefore a crop which 
exactly suits the lazy negro peasant proprietor. The various 
crops grown in the different islands are well represented in the 
respective courts—tobacco, arrow-root, fruits and spices. It 
is interesting here and there to note the attempts made to 
introduce fresh industries; thus the plucky effort of a Birming- 
ham firm at Montserrat to cultivate the lime and to manufacture 
the lime-juice as a summer drink, deserves recognition. So 
too does Mr. Adderley’s success in teaching cameo cutting in 
the Bahamas. Finding that the beautiful shells, principally 
the conch shell and the tortoise shell, were exported in con- 
siderable numbers to Europe for cameo-work, Mr. Adderley, 
on returning from 
England two years 
ago, took with him 
an Italian artist and 
founded a school at 
Nassau. Some of the 
pupils trained by 
Signor Melillo are 
already doing excel- 
lent work and earning 
their livelihood. The 
price of the conch 
shells in the Bahamas 
is only a few pence, 
while the value of tl 
cameo may range trom 
\ £5 to£2o. Pink pear 
\ of great beauty 
rarity are found in t! 
conch shells, and 
much prized by jewel 


iers. Some excellent 


mounted specimens 
of these pearls 

I 
shown in the Bal 


mas court by I 
firms. Another A 


work which will 


* Drawn by IW. S. Stace terest our lady read 
is the utilisation of 
lOve! -{ coral, th Qo 1, which varies in tint f 
it grou ] to a lis 1 ple, according to th 
’ Which ¢ \ The co! made o bas 
‘ and n I ‘ iments, and an enter] 
| has even fashioned them into hats and b 
Many l sy nens of the famed Bahama spongt 
they are not equal in quality to those of the Levant, 


they are far cheaper. The indigenous art of the Archipel 


J 
does not apparently rise much above the level of carved « 
bash , though some Loe d eedwork in the bright itth 
juirity seeds is contributed from Antigua, some ornam: 
made from rk tree from Jamaica, and some Pp" 
hellwork, together with artificial flowers in seeds, shel 
h scales From Granada comes som excellent basket-1 














MALTA. 


HIS island is for its size one « . “—  o 
ne of the most densely populated modern workers imitate with absol 


areas in Europe, and though its surplus population has men of pillow lace, but 
acquired rather a pear ve 
bad name in the 
various sea-ports of 
the Mediterranean, 
the people of Malta 
are, when at home, 
steady and industri- 
ous and _ intensely 
attached to their na- 
tive soil. The pro- 
ductions of Malta 
have been very care- 
fully presented to us 
and displayed in the 
present Exhibition, 
and its ancient and 
historical associa- 
tions have likewise 
received attention. 


Various objects re- 


calling the days of the Knights of Malta, whose three cen against a wall in front of the 
turies of possession will never be effaced, have been brought bolster resting in the lap, s 
together, and the loan collection is scarcely inferior in import- shire. For the finest di 
ance to that contributed by any of the other colonies. Two employ a spe of stuffed d 
industrial specialities have been selected for more com- of using which is shown | 
plete ilustration—its lacemaking, and its jewellery in silver Maltese tilgres 
hligree. the beauty i 

With regard to the lace-making, many beautiful specimer it to be much sought aft 
of which are shown, an Art school has recently been established from that of Ge \ 1 N 
at Valetta, and numerous improvements have been effected i more elal ha 
the art. We are pleased to be able to reproduce some the Exl h 





Antique Maltese Lace. 


examples of fine old Maltese silk lace, lent to the Exh 
by Lady Brass y, and we are assured that 


1550. 
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gree worked in a bolder style than that adopted for An interesting case of engraved glass, some antique 
personal ornaments, and is exhibited by Messrs. G. Azzopard salvers, and other objects belonging formerly to the Kr 
A ( In the centre ot Malta, to 
! i ! | h Ww thy f{ 
fl 1 on either Ma of the O 
( copie to nad § cul 
( ( round ful re 
the t ( ilver ar I lus of tl 
! l fo ( i of the island f 
hig) f. Surround tir 
1 th ba of the e lhe ha 
stand are trophies of which y be f 
flags and armour, to the entrance ) 
ether th well-de ; court has been 
ned scroll-work, cially designed 
flowers, and __ birds. executed M 
Ihe pen, which is in tone, t how 
the form of an arrow, rea t] ! 
and the paper -cuttet masons can | 
are appropriately de- finishe 1 
corated We are tructures { 
bound to confess that Oa 1 dray | 
the minute and intri- based uf ( 
cate detail which fili- Renai a I 
gree work necessarily and having been care 
entails, lends _ itself Maltese Filigree Fewelry. fully carried out and 
with difficulty to the put together with num- 
design of large and ambitious pieces, and this ornament is seen bered blocks in Malta, it was sent over to this country and 
to the best advantage in brooches, charms, and small trinkets. re-erected here in an incredibly short space of time. 


CYPRUS. 


A M¢ ING the recent addition to the colonial possessions ot Abdul Hamid ( eded the island to Que en Vi toria on paymer t 


{ 


England, Cyprus undoubtedly takes a prominent place, | of a sum based on the average of the surplus revenues for the 


both in interest and in importance. Herannals extend over a live years previous to its surrender. This payment ts « 








| 
period far exceeding those of the mother country, and the mere mated to represent £92,800. Our occupation, so far, has not 
list of the successive nations under whose sway the island has | resulted in any direct monetary gain to this country, as in con- 
passed seen ilmost an epitome of ancient history. The sequence of the prevalence of severe drought and the terrible 
tory of her occupation by Assyrian, Egyptian, Grecian, or | devastations of locusts the prosperity of the colony has been 
Roman colonists is well sadly diminished. The 
et forth in the ea insufficiency of the rain- 
cont the « ( fall during recent y 
tion « I has been attributed to 
bi , ( i\ the denudation of the 
re KI We th hill tracts of the for 
Hind Wed-C) with which they wet 
of A 1 workma / formerly covered, 
ly mila ; the subje ct of the « 
‘ to tho ARS ful reafforesting of 
( t Nir See ee country has lately 1 
urd, ' ¥ & 49 ceived much attention. 
bead An Ordnance Survey o! 
( the island on the scale 
n, gem An Enamelled Clasp. of one inch to the mil 
th’s work, has already been pre- 
that of Greece and Etruria, and personal pared, and we have here the maps mounted on one sheet about 
{late Komantype. Inthe same case are some fine ten feet by six feet. From this large map the lizard-like shaq 
| design, which carry us back to the of Cyprus iswell seen and the survey, which has been carried out 
( the Cr lers; and with them are some clasps and by Captain H. H. Kitchener, R.E., compares favourably with 
mn t hich might almost have been made in Albania, and the survey work of this country. In the centre of the Cypru 
wh pelony of course to the times of the Turkish sway. Our Court is a very interesting model illustrating the so-calle 
“a n of Cyprus dates only since 1877, when the Sultan ‘locust campaign,”’ and the efforts now being made to « heck 
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note, which will give a good idea of the general features of the 
country. The water-colour drawings of John Gully, as also 
those of Messrs. Barraud and Scott and Miss Wimperis, may 
be singled out for special praise. In the coast scene by 
Mr. Scott, entitled ‘ Boulders on the Beach, Moeraki,’ the 
f enormous egg-shaped rock nodules are very curious. New 
Zealand flowers have found worthy exponents in Miss K, 
Ridings and Miss M. O. Stoddart. 


flowers dispersed over many different parts of the Exhibition 


rete 


Indeed the drawings of 


ire in most cases admirable, and show a marked advance 

’ over those of former times. Art students are well represented 

in the large collection of studies and designs contributed as 

the school work of the Canterbury College School of Art, 
Christchurch, by the head master, Mr. David Blair. 

The Art of Malta, strange as it may seem, with all the 

xamples of Italy so near to her, is at a low ebb, and we find 


n the present collection not only many indifferent religious 


pictures, intended probably to find a place in her churches, but 
even specimens of hair-work and cross-stitch, such as might 
have been included in the earliest exhibitions of the Royal 
\cademy, to judge by the catalogues of a century ago. 
Among the Maltese oil paintings, those of G. Bonavia 
take the 


‘A Strugyle for Liberty’ is excellent in conception and 


undoubtedly first place. His picture entitled 
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execution, while his portrait of a ‘ Maltese Lady in Mantilla,’ 
shows us the becoming nature of the national head-dress, 
There are also some fair paintings of oriental subjects by 
G. Giani, among the best of which is ‘A Day in the Desert.’ 
Together with the pictures are several additional specimens 
of Maltese lace, for which space could not be found in the 
Industrial Court, and a large piece of old French tapestry 
the Council Chamber of the Palace of the Grand 
Masters at Valetta, which is exhibited as a specimen of the 


from 


clever system of restoration of Signor L. Palmieri, of Naples, 
half of the surface being in its original dilapidated condition, 
and the other half being completely renovated. 

Viewed in its entirety, this collection of Colonial pictures 
presents many points of great interest, for, if with the few 
opportunities for study which exist in these distant countries, 
s@®much excellent work has already been achieved, we may 
confidently hope that a taste for good Art work will be fostered, 
and that when at some, not distant, date the Art work of our 
Colonial possessions is again brought together in the mother 
country, the present high position may be more than main- 
tained. We have not space to notice the numerous photo- 
graphs, many of them of high merit, which are to be found 
in divers parts of the Exhibition, but they should not be 


allowed to escape the visitor’s notice. 
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BRAND & CO.’S OWN SAUCE. 

A fine tonic and digestive. An excellent relish for “fish, | |36, STRAND, W.C. 36, PICCADILLY, W. 
flesh, and fowl.” LONDON. 


FANCY DRESSES DESCRIBED; 


OR, WHAT TO WEAR AT FANCY BALLS. 
BY ARDERN HOLT. 


Third and Enlarged Edition, with Sixty-four Pen-and-Ink Sketches, and Sixteen Full-page Coloured Illustrations of 
Favourite Models, and Descriptions of upwards of Seven Hundred Costumes. 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 


“ The writer his evidently been present at many of the Fancy Balls given of late years.’’—Morning Post. 

“ What to wear at a Fancy Ball is often a question of momentous interest, and it is answered in every particular by a little book called ‘ Fancy Dress Described.’” 
—Daily Telegraph. 

“ The illustrations are extremely pretty and graceful.’’— The Queen. 





A Monthly Catalogue issued. A General Catalogue, price 38. 6d. 
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VERE FOSTER’S WATER-COLOUR SERIES. 


A Series of Practical Guides to the Study of Water-Colour Painting, from the most Elementary Stage to the more Advanced, consisting of Fac-similes of Original 
Water-Colvur Drawings, with numerous Pencil Illustrations, and full Instructions for Drawing and Painting. 








The Times says :—‘‘ We can strongly recommend the series to young students.”’ 


PAINTING FOR BEGINNERS. First Stage, Teaching | ADVANCED STUDIES OF FLOWER PAINT- 
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PAINTING FOR BEGINNERS. Second Stage, Teach- 
ing the Use of Seven Colours. By J. Carrow, In Six Parts, 6d. each; or 
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SIMPLE LESSONS IN LANDSCAPE PAINT- 
ING. By Various Artists. In Four Parts, 4to, 6d. each; or 1 vol. 
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SIMPLE LESSONS IN MARINE PAINTING. 
By Epwaxp Duncan. In Four Parts, 4to, 6d. each; or 1 vol. cloth, 3s. 
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By Various Artists. In Four Parts, 4to, 6d. each ; or 1 vol. cloth, 3s. 
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STUDIES OF TREES. By J. Neevuam. In Eight Parts, 
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> = een and J. Cattow. In Three Parts, 4to, 1s. 6d. each; or 1 vol. 
cloth, 6s. 


SKETCHES IN WATER-COLOURS. By _T. M. 
Ricuarpson, R. P. Lerrcu, J.'A. Houston, T. L. Rownornam, E. Duwcay, 
and J. Nezpuam. In Three Parts, 4to, 1s. 6d. each ; or 1 vol. cloth, 6s. 

ILLUMINATING—LESSONS IN THE ART OF. 
—Examples selected from Works in the British Museum, Lambeth Palace, 
and the South Kensington Museum. With Historical Notes by W. J. 
Lortiz, B.A., F.S.A. In Four Parts, 4to, 1s. each; or 1 vol. cloth extra, 68. 
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TRADE MARK. 


FRY'S PURE CONCENTRATED SOLUBLE COCOA 


Prepared by a new and special scientifie process, securing extreme solubility, and developing the finest 


Twenty-two Prize Medals Awarded. 


<4 FRY'S PURE COCOA 











flavour of the Cocoa. 


PURE — 


EASILY DIGESTED — 


ECONOMICAL. 


Of great value to persons of weak digestion, to whom the easy assimilation of nutritious food is of great importance. 


From Sin CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., President of the R urgeons. i ; : reat Britain; 
D., oyal College of S§ Ireland ; V i r ¢ Brita 
Medi f of 9 rs os ice-President Institute of Chemistry of Gre stain 5 


“I have formed A HIGH OPINION OF ITS DIETETIC VALUE. I ha Cocoa i erage pleasan bohm 
favourand odour, IT 18 ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THOSE WHOSE DIGESTIVE ORGANS AR WEAK a8 : 








INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885, 
HIGHEST AWARD. 


J.& J. HOPKINSON 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED THE 


GOLD MEDAL 


FOR THE GENERAL EXCELLENCE OF THEIR 


PIANOFORTES. 
Warerooms: 95, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
SCHOOL of SCULPTURE, PARIS. 


M. BOGINO, 
CHEVALIER DE LA LEGION D’HONNEUR, 


Has arranged to receive English and American male and female Pupils in 
separate atéliers adjoining his own, 51, Ruz pv Movin Vert, where he gives 
oral and practical instruction in every branch of Sculpture, varied with lessons 
in Drawing and Composition. 

The Studios being spacious, full-size Statues and Groups may be exceuted. 


Casts from Nature and the Antique, Studies, Plant and all Materials 
(except such as may be special) provided free of charge. 




















Fee £6 or £8 per Month, according to the importance 
of the Work taken up. 








M. BOGINO'S PUPILS HAVE EXHIBITED AT THE SALON AND 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


For further information, Address 


Mr. GEO, HALSE, 15, Clarendon Rd., Notting Hill,W., 
LONDON. 
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PICTURES.—A large selection of Paintings by the 
. best Artists of the Modern French and Duteb Schools; always 
on view. Special Exhibitions held from time to time. 


ENGRAVINGS.—Ercmnas, Puorocravunes, and 
CoLourep Facstres. All the newest Publications, both 
English and Foreign, can-be seen at Tus Gouri. GaLLeRizs. 


BOOKS.—Messrs. Bovssop, Vatapon & Co. are con- 
stantly publishing Illustrated Books of a° most sumptuous 
character, The most recent publications include :— 

“Enouisa Art in tae Pustic Gattentes or Lonvow.” 
“ L’Arwée Francaise.” 

“Granps Pemntres Francais er Errancers.”’ 

“Les Lerrres et res Arts.” (J’ublished Monthly.) 


“LES LETTRES ET LES ARTS” will be 
quarto in size, and issued in Monthly Parts, each containing 
between 180 and 150 pages, and about 40 Illustrations, including 
Engravings, Etchings, Photogravures, Typogravures, and Engrav 
ings printed in colour. 


The price for single parts will be 25s., or by Subscription, as 
follows :— 


3 Months (commencing either in January, April, July, 


or December) : 42310 © 
6 Months (commencing either in January or July) ..- 610 © 
12 Months... ee oe 90 ee oe . 12810 0 


Yearly Subscribers will receive a specially designed cover in Levant 
morocco, gratis, 


THE GOUPIL GALLERIES, 


116 & 117, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 








Only a small number of copies remain of this great work, which will NOT BE REPRINT: ED, and NO REDUCE 'TION will be made now or 
at any time in the price, but the Committee reserve to themselves the right of increasing it. 





MEMOIRS of the SURVEY of WESTERN PALESTINE. 


GENERAL EDITORS : 
Prof. E. H. PALMER, M.A., and WALTER BESANT, M.A. 


They comprise first, Seven Volumes, namely— 


1. The MEMOIRS written to accompany 
the sheets of the Map. By Captains CONDER and KITCHENER, 
R.E. With Additions, Historical and Archwological, by the 
EDITORS. Three Volumes, illustrated by many hundreds of 
Plans and Sketches made specially for the Work. 


' S in Arabic and 

° <0 ait 5 by Prof. PALMER. 
One Volume. 

3. SPECIAL PAPERS on the ARCHZ.- 


OLOGY, TOPOGRAPHY, &c., of the Country. Reprinted from 
the Quarterly Statement, One Volume. 


4. A Complete Account of the EXCAVA- 
TIONS and RESEARCHES in JERUSALEM, from 1866 to the 





Present Time. With a Portfolio of Fifty Plates. By Major- 
General Sir CHARLES WARREN, K.C.M.G., F.R.S., R.E. In 





the same volume, a History of the Architectural Monuments in 
the City, by Captain C, R. CONDER, R.E. ; and (by the same) 
an Account of his own and the German Researches and Excava 
tions in the City. Also an Abstract of M. Charles Clermont- 
Ganneau’s Researches and Excavations in the Year 1874-5, 


5. The FLORA and FAUNA of PALES- 
TINE. Richly illustrated. By the Rev, Canon TRISTRAM, 
F.R.8., LL.D. 

All the MAPS, great and small, hitherto 
issued by the Society. 

Price TWENTY GUINEAS. 


The “FLORA and FAUNA’ may be had separately, at the price 
of £3 Bs. 


The “ JERUSALEM ” Volume, with the Portfolio of Drawings, may 
be had separately, at the price of £5 5s, 





Application must be made to the Society's Agent, A. P. WATT, for this Work, from whom only Copies can 
be obtained and Illustrated Prospectuses had. 





ALEXANDER P. WATT, 84, Parernostexr Row. 
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“LIBERTY” Velveteen... In, all, ye. Se and |. 


a Fern 


“LIBERTY” Umrites Geghinora- 8 
, ij ead 1b] Pottrn pet post 
“LIBERTY” Mysore Bi Silk. In quaint designs. 


piece. of 7 yards, 
tay oo Bin oe Patterns post free. 


LIBERTY & CO. 





NEW ' Patterns 


“ seis Satin Plush. © Price 10/6 per; Th 


yard. Patterns post free. 


“LIBERTY ” Tussore Silk. Price 21/ to 42/ 
per piece of ‘about 9} yards, 34 
inches wide. Patterns post free. 





“LIBERTY” Nagpore Silk. Price 25/ per 


piece of about 7 yards; 34 inches; 


wide. Patterns post free. 


” LIBERTY 1? ART FABRICS. i 


“LIBERTY” Artistic Dress Materials are not iad ‘Novelties’ of a season, but Fabrics which, from their 
quality, artistic colouring, soft finish, and moderate prices, will always ann themselves. 


° “LIBERTY”. ‘broth. 25. inches, wide. 
RE wil, per yard. Patterns 


“LIBERTY ” Raguarenias Buitsble for 
ats. In an | innumerable 


colours, 
Price from:1/6 to7/6 each. Pat- 
terns post free. 


Post Free. 


"auan zoves,} REGENT STREET, Ww. 








Every Tord of the Genuine bears the Guim ous," 
AUB THE WEAR OF EVERY YARD GUARANTEED. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 
THOS. WALLIS & 0O., Holborn Viaduct, London, E.0. 


“ALWAYS YOUNG.” 






BEETHAM’S 
GLYCERINE 


‘ CUCUMBER 








CASH'S 





| CAMBRIC 
FRILLINGS. 


i | A large variety of Patterns with both PLAIN ana FANCY | 


Edges always kept in Stock. 
SOLD BY DRAPERS EVERY WHERE. | 





J. & J. CASH, COVENTRY. 








} REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, & CHAPPING PREVENTED: 


Fair White Hands and Healthful * Skin and Complexion seqaned. ee 


PEARS’ » 


2°21 


7. This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained 15 International Awards 


as a Complexion Soap. It is specially suitable for Ladies, 


j and sensitive skins generally. 


Children, or delicate 


eer, 


; ITS REGULAR USE CANNOT FAIL TO BENEFIT THE WORST COMPLEXION. | 


rr ne ee ae 


Recommended by Mrs. Langtry & Madame Adelina Patt i. 
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} Descriptive Catalogue (gratis) on Application. 


GOULD'S MAGNIFICENT ORNITHOLOGICAL WORKS 


ARE EXHIBITED IN THE 


IMPERIAL COURT, ECONOMIC SECTION, 
| COLONIAL AND INDIAN EXHIBITION, 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO 


36, PICCADILLY, & 136, STRAND, LONDON. 





FINE ART PUBLISHERS, 
e9 SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS, 





E. BR. WOOD, Esq., L.R.C.P., Edin., | 
‘ M.1.C.S, England, writes: 
‘t “I cannot speak too highly of the 
; Magnets, which I have thoroughly tested 
i. in \arious complaints.” 


a ———EE 


PARKES’ MAGNETS 


Give off Natural Electricity, which acts 
/ directly on the nervous system, and is the 

true Tonic wherever Vitality has been 
oh diminished by Disease, Anxiety, or Toil. 
In this natural condition Electricity is a 
Food and Nourisher. 


4 
Aj To Wear on any Part of the 
ie Body; by Day or Night. 


Por Nervous Disorders, Rheu- 
matism, Want of Sleep, and 


PAR ies’ 


PATENT 


Worn in Hot Weather without inconvenience. 


COMPOUND 


MAGINETS 


The Magnets are covered and fitted 





m 6 to = @ 











| so as to be fastened by a stitch to 
| underclothing, rendering the use of 
| expensive Belts and other cumber. 
some Appliances unnecessary. They 
| are made in five useful forms. 


> Size. Wet. Price, 
--. 3 by Ibin. .... doz. ..., If 
.. 3} by 2} in. .... Foz. .... 1/6 


pe 64 by 2} in. ....1h oz. .... 2/6 
vee & by 2fin. ....1} 02. .... Bf 
| 5 .... Of by 2pin. ....2f oz. ..., 5/6 


All goods post-free on receipt of remittance 
in favour of JEVONS BROS., 166, Fleet 








4 General Debility. Street, London, E.C. Cheques and Postal 
mt) Read the Essay, “Electric Life, and psa — sie ae 
ry How to Find It.""—Post Free. — 

} : 

i ' 
i SINGER’S DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
a even in the more terrible 
; Sea 
f SEWING MACHINES Re ge so 
a other form of this 

rs cine Collis 

from a firm conviction 


(HAND AND TREADLE) 


ABH ADMITTED BY THE VERDICT OF THE PUBLIC TO BE 






UNEQUALLED 
; Simplicity, Durability, Superiority of Stitch, and Variety of Work, 
. PRICE FROM FACE | OVER 
£4:4:0 | 6,850,000 
+7 10 por Orat Bienen | or ona pene 
4 Sewing Machines 


‘iy ON HIRE, AT 


Per 0 6 Week. < 


MAD nave BEEN SOLD. 


SCSCSCOSCSCOSCSOOSCS 


With Option of Perchase. NM THE 
signi Annual Sales 
INSTRUCTION FREE. Bow KXcBED 


PRICE LISTS GRATIS. Half-a-Million 
TO AVOED DECEPTION, see that the Company’s Trade Name “SINGER” fs upon the arm 


pan. 
of the Machine, as also on the oval Trade Mark, which is affixed arm 
; and cast in each side of the stand. ee 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


M. SINGER & 00.), 
Management for the United Kingdom : 
39, FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
And 403 Branches throughout Great Britain and Ireland. 


s 
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R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 

CHLORODYNE. — Dr. 
z. C. BROWNE (late 
Army Medical Staff) DIS- 
COVERED a REMEDY 
to denote which he coined 
the word CHLORODYNE. 
Dr. Browne is the SOLE 
INVENTOR, and, as the 


eomposition of Chlorodyne T 


cannot possibly be dis- 
eovered by Analysis (or- 
ganic substances defying 
elimination), and since the 
formula has never been 
published, it is evident that 
any statement to the effect 
that a compound is iden- 
tical with Dr. Browne’s 
Chlorodyne must be false. 
This Caution is neces- 
sary, as many 
deceive purchasers false 
representations. 





R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE.—Vice- 
Chancellor 





a pe = one gene- 
rally sufficient. 

Dr. GIBBON, Army 
Medical Staff, 
states :-—“* TWO 
COMPLETELY 
ME of DIARRH@®A.” 
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Excellency 
roy’s Chemists.” 








R. J. COLLIS BROWNES 
D CHLORODYNE is the 
TRUE PALLIATIVE is 





LG GOUT, 
0" Bareport, Landon. |N'Gynttsn FoormAcH 
“ Dear .—We . RHE TISM. 
gratulate you ee eee 
{ustiy-esteemed medicine D* jar oRODYNE is 3 
earned for itself all} LIQUID MEDICINE 
over the East. Asa which ASSUAGES PAIN 
of general utility, we of EVERY KIND, affords 
yom | PA WITH eee Cm 
be glad a to hear of ite find- INVIGORATE 
brands, we a to D®7.coLLis ne 
say, are now to CGHLORODYNE rapidly 
the native bazaars; and, cuta short all attacks us, 
judging from their sale,|m— Pp] LEPSY, SPAS 
we their sojourn} on 
there be but evanes-| AL PIT A I 
cent. We cous oa = CAUTION. 
the : pe nT IMMENSE SALBot 
of es Ta SAT this REMEDY has 
BROWNE'S CHLORO-| rise to many TATIONS. 
DYNE in Diarrhea and} PpULOUS ey ow * 
Dysentery, Spasms, enor all Chemin 
Yontting of Pregnancy,| 1g, 144. 2s. 9d., and 
and as a general sedative, 
that have under| Bole Manufacturer, 
pn many years. In| J. T. DA w.d. 
and 33,GREAT KUSSELLST.. 















BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Incorporated in the year 1847 under Act 7 and 8 Vict., cap. 110, and further 
empowered by Special Act 15 Viet., cap. 53. 








Accumulated Fund ioe jen isan ... £1,060,850 previously 
Annual Income ... ~~ 207,571 od hots! Baking Forder, het 
Surplus Funds already appropriated sa .. £997,000 
Claims paid as aes .. £1,327,382 
Policies in force . a aii oe £5,216, 443 
Poxtcies Roiedaiae itil after five years, provided the sedal Babing Powder 
age of the Assured has been admitted. saoeate 


PoLIciES KEPT IN FORCE, when requested, by appropriating the Sur- 
render Value to the payment of premiums. 
Assurers under the Temperance Scueme are placed in a separate 
Section. 
Policies may be effected under the Derzerrep Bonvs plan. 
EDWIN BOWLEY, F.LA., F.S.S., Secretary. moisten the 


together ; babe ius quick ores very thoroughly ina rr: ren Ve Sod 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER’S NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 
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——= I RIS EX = __| PULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED GALVANIC BELTS 
CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERGHIEFS. | Eons: se c.ersos Zctasation and debility hae rctved teat 


Samples and Illustrated Price Lists, post free to any part of the World. Forty Members of the Royal College of Physicians of London, 


Dr. VINES, Fell 
ALL PURE FLAX. te, Ve eee Cae in ere eee ae aeieiaae, ita, OM See 
medical practice, I am in a position to spe+k of their great value a8 a curative agent in cases of 
Per doa. nervous disease or functional malndy where Electricity is likely to be serviceable. I am 
entirely convinced of their efficacy.” 
Dr. G. HANDFIELD JO JONE F.R.C.P., F. ° cian 

gy | Heebleah cesta ‘rine et, Eteach ot he ed wae 

n e e n 

+ a Seen . | © meet with every —y Ft, ten the the 
6/9 Dr. Gorpine BIRD, M.D., Physician, Guy's Hospital, —— —“T joan bastly 


recommend s inveution too strungiy to the notive of my 








Children’s... 
Ladies’ 
Gents’... 








For full Price List and Particulars, see new ‘ie -“GALVANISM: NATURE'S ryt 
RESTORER OF IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY,” Post Free trom 


Dy Appolnimants tothe Queen and Crown Primaasof Germany, PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 194, Regent Street, London, W. 


756 PER CENT. Fuel Saved by Using the 


WILSON PATENT COOKING RANGES AND STOVES. 


Received GOLD MEDAL and FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE at the CALCUTTA EXHIBITION ; the Highest Award (SILVER MEDAL) at 


THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES EXHIBITION ; SILVER | MEDAL AT THE HEALTH EXHIBITION ; 


Incuest Awanp 


GREAT INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885; 


Also the Highest Award at the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, Dublin, 1884 for the fourth ti me, 


Making the 15th time the “ WILSON” Ranges have won the HIGHEST AWARD. 


Are portable, cannot get out of order, will cure smoky chimneys, are stronger and have larger Ovens and 
Boilers than other makers. Daily in use at 227, High Holborn, near the Holborn Restaurant. 
BOILERS MADE OF COPPER. 


—————— 


THE WILSON ENGINEERING CO., LIMITED, 


Owing to enormous increase in business, have removed to more extensive premises, 
Tus Lazesst Raxox Suow Rooms ix Loxpon, 


227, HIGH HOLBORN. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST FREE. INSPECTION INVITED. 


SAUNDERS’ S FACK POWDER, 


BLOOM OF WINOW, 


Retains its superiority over all other cosmetics for preserving the Beauty and Freshness of the Complexion. It is of "salicate roseate hue and perfectly harmless. 


6d., and 5s.; free b for 7, 13, 33, or 63 stam 
en ‘without colour as Sat A ae s Pure White Face a and for Brunettes of a Jaune or Cream tint. Price Is., 2s. 6d., and Se.; free for 13, 33, 


€3 stamps. To avoid the substitution of the many worthless imitations of this world-renowned article, observe the name and address, 


J. TOUZEAU SAUNDERS, 312, OXFORD REET, LONDON, W. 


Sold by all Chemists and 


oy Schweitzer’ S ~ Cocoatina, 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA AKD CHOCOLATE POWDER, 


Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the finest quality, without sugar or admixture. 
THE FACULTY pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Breakfast, Luncheon, or 
Supper,” and Invaluable for Jnvalids and Young Children. Four times the strength of “ Preparations” thickened, yet 
weakened, with arrowroot, starch, &c., and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with Boiling Water or Milk, a teaspoonful to a breakfast-cup, costing less than a half-penny. 
£0, ADAM STREET? COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digutibe cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibit. 
‘ Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c., in airtight Tin Packets, at 1s. 6d., Ss., &e. 


LANDON, W.C. 
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- Abollinaris 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS’ 









HIGHEST. AWARD, LONDON, 1884. 








« Apollinaris reigns alone among Natural Dietetic Table Waiters.: 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL. 













LONDON - - - 69, Lombard Street, E.C. 
GLASGOW - - - - 101,8t. Vincont Street. 
BIRMINGHAM - Midland Bdgs., 2, New St. 








Equitabl 
quifable 
oie" Fire & Accident 


ONE PREMIUM RETURNED every FIFTH YEAR to those who have made no Claim. 


AGENTS APPOINTED. 












m. 
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FINANCIAL POSITION. 


Fire Co. Accident Co, 
Capital Subscribed ........&263,335 — £142,175 
Capital Paid Up............ 52,667 — 28435 
Annual Income ......- -- 88943 — 21,264 
Funds and Investments.. 98,969 — 36,528 











AGENCIES 
on account of the Bonus Syste 
For terms apply to the Head 
or any of the Branches. 


specially sought after and val 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY 


% me £3134000. 
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MOURNING FOR FAMILIES. 


: 
ILIE 
‘S 


Royal Appointments. 





HER MAJESTY THE 
QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 


H.R.H. THE DUCHESS 
OF CAMBRIDGE. 


H.I.H. THE CROWN 
PRINCESS OF GER- 
MANY. 

HER MAJESTY THE 
LATE QUEEN ADE- 
LAIDE. 


H.R.H. THE LATE PRIN- 
CESS LOUIS OF HESSE. 


Warehouse, 
f LONDON, W. 











White Shanghai Washing Silk.—. “LIBERTY” Wagpore Silk.—Uneqialled for Art 66 LIBERTY” ART FURNISHING 
FABRICS 


woven, strong and durable silk; specially suitable tor 
ladies? "s underclothing. In one quality 


soft draping Fabric. in white on and dark biue 

Indigo »k grounds, to . Price 25s. 

piece of about 7 yards, 34 inches wide. Patterns Post Free. 
“LIBERTY” Art Velveteen.—An cxtra fine fast 


E 
: 
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Fine! 

both and op 34 inches wide. Patterns Post Free. 

' Sardis, 20 to 90 inchce wide” Partorce Peat Race, Of Shout © « LIBERTY” Soft Ivory-white Rumchunder Silk. 1p designs and colours suited to every élass of artistic decoration 
raping Fabric in avariety of different makes. Price from 84, yard, 

Price aes Ate, to 708. per Dresa piece of about 7 yards, 34 per 


A great choice of othet Artistic Silks and Cottons suitable for 
Morning and Tea Gowns. Patterns Post Free. 


“LIBERTY” Corah Washing Silks.—Intendin Textures Colours. Saitable for Curtains, Porti¢res, 
of these Silks have now the choicest selection te ore ome oe Patterns Post Free. 


ART FABRICS. 


Drapery. Price 19s, 6d. and 25s per piece of about 7 yards, 


COMPLETE SETS OF PATTERNS POST FREE. 
“LIBERTY” TAPESTRIES, 


pile Velveteen, in a range of artistic and rare colours, to match range of qualities. 15s. 6d., 17s. 6d., 21s., 258. and 30s, 
U ‘ashi ° ; ’ ’ ’ 
Febris. Pre. parade very Jud waayed. Regent sunt? Parte 94 Inches wide, Patera Post ¢¢ LIBERTY ARABIAN AND SILK 
LIBERTY” Art Velveteen.—Patterns Post Free. “LIBERTY”? JAVA COTTONS. — The MUSLIN. ” 
patterns are uctions of the Java" Sarongs,”” and ~~ This unique collection consists of new and original designs 


“LIBERTY” Vmritza Cashmere, a proved success. 
New Colours are constantly being added, Trking un ever- 
changing variety. In pieces of 9 yards, 25 inches wide, Price 
Bis. and 258. Patterns Post Free. 
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NEW PATTERNS AND CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


it and pretty Costumes. In piecés of about rich 
wide. 


Price 12s. 64, ; half-pieces, 6s, 64. S , ; 
‘ ry piece stamped “Liberty” Java Fabris, Supples Price from 6d, to 9s, per yard, 32 to 72 inches wide 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 





O. {Siirisuncne'ssenemesstoas] REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 
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